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PREFACE. 


Brom 1866 to 1873 I had immediate charge of the 
Political correspondence of*«tho Bengal Government. In 
1869, at the request of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir William 
Grey, I wrote for office purposes, and as I could snatch the 
time from other more pressing work, a “ Memorandum on 
the North-East Frontier of Bengal.” Since Pemberton’s 
Report in 1835, no general survey had been taken of the 
political relations of the Government with the hill tribes of 
Assam, Cachar and Chittagong ; and my ' Memorandum’ 
proved to be extremely useful, both to the local officers and 
to the Foreign Department of the Government of India. 
It was, however, at best, a mere Sketch ; and was wanting 
in those precise references to the original records which are 
essential for many official purposes. Accordingly, in 1871, 
I began a fresh and detailed examination of all the records 
from 1780 up to date, both of the Bengal Secretariat and of 
the Foreign Department, which boro in any way ujpon the 
political history of the North-East Frontier. I made full 
notes and references as I went along, and in 1873 1 
saw my way, as I thought, to preparing, when I could 
find leisure or get leave, a work, which, while treating 
exhaustively of all the frontier tribes in that quarter, in 
respect of their relations to the Government, their manners, 
customs, and ethnological affinities, would at the same time 
serve as a permanent ,hand-book for the Government and its 
local officers. But the close of 1873 brought us face to face 
with the Famine, and in the vortex of “ special dhty” arising 
out of that, aU personal plans sank out of view. In 1874 
my sight gave way under the pressure of compiling Famine 
Narratives t and my leave, when it came, was spent in 
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absolute severance from pen, ink, and type in every form. 
Since my return to India in the end of 1876, I have been 
unremittingly engaged in duties far too arduous to warrant 
any dream of authorship. Meantime my Memorandum 
has gone out of print, and ^fhe Foreign Department has 
repeatedly suggested that a ftesh and revised edition of it 
was very desirable. Hitherto I have evaded compliance 
with all hints of the kind, hoping against hope for leisure 
to compile a work in which the public as well as the 
offices of Government might take some interest. But the 
pressure has of late become more severe; and finding 
that, if the Foreign Office could get nothing better, they 
meant to re-print the old Memorandum, I volunteered 
to supplement and expand this, for official purposes only, 
by such of my notes, so long lying by me, as could in 
this way be utilised. The task of working these in has 
been much heavier than T anticipated, and when 
the Press had got fairly started the labour was doubled 
by a request that I would bring down the Narrative, as 
best I cpuld, to the present time, or at any rate to the 
year 1882. This involved an examination of the Bengal 
Government monthly Prpceeding volumes for about six 
years, for which I had no notes, and of the Assam Proceed- 
ings for nine years, besides the reading of numerous heavy 
files kindly supplied by the Foreign Department. Under 
the circumstances, 1 have felt justified in borrowing freely 
for these later years from the text of the Annual Adminis- 
tration Beports ; but every paragraph has been verified, and 
much additional matter introduced. The whole has been 
prepared add carried through the Press in little over five 
weeks — side by side with the full ordinary work of the Home 
Department. 1 mention these facts, not by way of boast), 
but because J wish emphatically to disclidm any literary 
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pretexisions for a volume produced under such conditions. 
It is meant to be useful to Government and its ofdcers, 
nothing more. For any inferences or comments not avowedly 

quoted from the records I alone am responsible. 

• 

I have reproduced in a series of Appendixes various 
papers which seemed to me likely to he useful for reference, 
but were too voluminous to be incorporated in the text. 
I have also ventured to reprint some articles on Frontier 
topics which I wrote in 1870 — 72 for the Pioneer and 
Observer, not because they are of any special merit in 
themselves, but because some of them throw a certain 
amount of contemporaneous side-light on questions dis- 
cussed in the preceding pages, while some of them give 
sketches of the work and personality of our Frontier officers, 
with many of whom I have had the pleasure of an intimate 
aoqiv>rlutance. To the task of reclaiming the Nagas 
and Garos of the North-east Frontier my friends Gregory, 
Butler, and Williamson sacrificed their lives. My friend 
Bdgar has to thank the Lushais for his well earned honotirs. 
Of the Chittagong Hill men my friend Lewin, in his happy 
retirement, has many a curious tale to tell : and my dis- 
tinguished school-mate, Johnstone, has confirmed his 
Keonjhur reputation by the hold he has won over the 
tribes of Manipur. Notices of these men and their work 
will be found in the articles. 

From the lips or pens of them and many others— 
Dalton, Hopkinson, Agnew, Haughton, Graham, ^d Fow^r — 
to say nothing of the untiring officers of the Survey, for 
whom ho peak. is inaccessible, no jungle impenetrable, and no 
tribe too rude to*be faced, I had stores of gathered material 
which cannot now be used. I had, indeed, hoped at one 
^ine to have bad the aid of some of them in putting the 
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wild story of this frontier into complete and fitting dress. 
As it is, any frontier officer who cares to undertake the 
task is welcome to appropriate anything in the following 
pages that may suit his purpose. 

It only remains to explaiA that the references to * Judi< 
cial’, * Revenue’ and ‘ Political’ Proceedings, and to the 
earlier ‘ Consultations’ are to the records of the Bengal 
Government, save whore it is specifically stated that the 
records belong to the Government of India. The ‘ Secret 
Proceedings’ are those of the Foreign Department of the 
Supremo Government. The * Assam Proceedings’ are those 
reported by that Administration to the Foreign Office of the 
Government of India. 

I have to thank Lieutenant-Colonel Depr^o, the Sur- 
veyor General, for the map attached. I would also express 
my indebtedness to the Superintendent of the Home Qffice 
Press for the skill and patience with which he and his staff 
have deciphered what was unavoidably at times the roughest 
of all rough * copy’. 

2Qth January 1884. A. M. 


P. A— A brief notice of recent events among the Akas (who are 
treated of in Chapter lY) will be found in the ooncludmg Chapter. It 
was necessary to print off the book by instalments, which made it im- 
possible to write up to date any of the earlier Chapters. 

(2.) The Cachar officials will, at the present time, read with 
interest and profit Mr. Edgar's valuable Reports in the Appendix, and 
espeaially his views on the Kookie Levy and the imporftmee fA keeping 
a strict eye on Kookies settled in Cachar. (See pages 441—443). 

(3.) The reader must overlook occasional variations in ths spelling 
of proper names. Every local officer has his own way, sometimes 
several ways. It has not been possible to reduce all to any uniform 
spellmg, 
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HISTORY 

OF THE RELATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT 


WITH- THE HILL TRIBES 

OF THE NORTH-EAST fJIONTIEE OF BENGAL. 


PAST I. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTEODirCTION. 

Thb north-east frontier of Bengal is a term used sometimes to 
The North-East Frontier denote a boundary line^ and some- 

Definition times more generally to describe a 

tract. In the latter sense it embraces the whole of the hill ranges 
north, east, and south of the Assam ^ Valley, as well as the western 
slopes of the great mountain sprstem lying between Bengal and inde- 
pendent Burma, with its outlymg spurs and ridges. I propose jto trace, 
with such fulness of detail ah the materials warrant, the political relations 
of the Indian Qovernment with the tribes inhabiting these hills. In doing 
this it will ^ convenient to proceed in regular order, fiist traversing 
from west to east the sub- Himalayan ranges north of the Brahmaputra, 
thAti turning westward along the course of the ranges that bound the 
Aaaa.>« Valley on the south, and, finally, exploring the highlands in- 
terposed between Caohar and Chittagong, and the hills timt separate 
the maritime District of Chittagong from the Empire of Ava. 

Before attempting to record the dealings of the Government with 
the numerous savage races of this portion of its dominions, it may be 
well very briefly to refer to the events which led up to the occupation 
Aaaftm by ^ British, and to give some general idea of the state of 

Province when we first entered it. This will tend to^ make clear 
the manner in which we were originally brought into contact with the 
" hill tribes, and will serve to ex]^ai& some facts and anomalies that 
ini^t otherwise pro'tfe stamhling blocks to the student d! frontier 
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Into the dim history of the Hindu kingdom of Kammp, the" most 

Early Hiatony of Assam. notable precursor of the later Gov- 

^ emments of Assam, there is no 

need to enter. Nor is it necessary to suggost any curious disquisitiona 
on the origin and progress of that amorphous empire of Pong* whose 
victorious Generals arc said to have extended *t:he power of the Shans 
from Sadiya to the Monass. It is enough for us to know that in the 
eighth century after Christ, the ^E^hmaputra Valley was invaded by a 

ax. r vifforous and Wsirlike race of Burmese 

The Shan Invasion. oi? i • i 1 1 

Shans, which had by the commence** 

ment of the thirteenth century wrested the whole country from its 
Hindu rulers and arrogated to its own dynasty and people the title of 
^ Ahom,t — the unequalled^ — destined in the softened form ^Asani^ to be- 
come the modem name of the province. 

With the consolidation of their rule the fate of all eastern conquer- 
ing tribes overtook the Shans. In the sleepy hollow of Assam, they 
lost the qualities which had won them power and prestige, while by 
adopting the language, customs, and religion of their Hindu subjects, 
they speedily sank into the position of a mere ruling caste, and ceased 
to present the characteristics of an alienj: race. It was indeed owing 
chiefly to inteptine troubles brought about by their fanatical Brah- 
manism, and their bigoted persecution of the Moamariah dissenters that 
the British were first led to take cognizance of Assam affairs. 

The Moamariah s§ were a tribe of proselytes to Hinduism as preached 
^ . , by the Sudra sectarians, Sankni and 

Mbit wkodenM «« 

of Assam. of the Brahmans and rejected the 

worship of Siva For long years 
they wbre treated with tolerance, and so gathered numbers and strength, 
until tliey occupied nearly the whole tract of Upper Assam known 
as Muttuck in Luckimpore, while they had also many adherents in 
other parts of the province, especially about Jorh4th. The oppressions 
of the later Ahom Kings drove them at last into rebellion, and about 
1770 A. I)., led on ,by their high priest, they attacked, captured, and 
succeeded in holding for nearly six months Gowhatty, the capital of the 
kingdom, taking possession also of the person of the reigning prince. 
Expelled at length by stratagem, their leaders slain and tWr bands at 
the same time broken and dispersed, the Moamariahs were for fourteen 
years but little heard of. In 1774, when Gourinath Sing was reigning 
Baja, they again rose in arms, and after a severe straggle, attended by 


* 8ee Pemberton’s Beports on the Eastern Frontier of British India, Section 5. 
t Assam is commonly supposed to be derived from A-sam-a,*^’ the * peerless',’ * un- 
equalled $’ and Ahom is said to be equivalent to Asam. The point is, however, open to 
doubt. .« 

X Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal. 

* S For a fuller notice of this sect, see Chapter XI. below. 
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many vicissitudes^ succeeded in driving the Baja and his party (rom 
the seat of his Government. 

In 1788, Gourinath made a desperate effort to retrieve his for« 
tunes, but apparently to little purpose. Beaten back from Gpwhatty, 
«after days of fruitless fighting, he applied to Mr. Raush who farmed 
the salt revenues at the British frontier station of Goalpara, begginf^him 
^to procure the assistance of the^ritish Government. The farmer, 
'probably on his own responsibilirf# <>ver a body of burkun- 
dazes, or locally enlisted fighting men, but these were, as the histories 
tell us, cut off to a man by the Moamariahs in the first encounter. Nor 
had an expedition despatched in aid of Gourinath by the State of Mani- 
pur any better success ; 1,500 men out of a force of 4,500 which crossed 
the hills from Manipur being slain by the rebels. 

Assam was now given over to confusion and misery. All the 

British intervenUon. turbulent wffianism of the gimt 

bazars of Bengal nocked thither. 
Large bodies of disbanded sepoys and bands of fighting fanatics from 
Hindustan pillaged the villages and laid waste the fields. The Raja 
once more, therefore, appealed to the British, demanding that they 
should at least aid in expelling the lawless robbers who had come over 
from Bengal. Lord Cornwallis, admitting the obligation, ordered a 
detachment of sepoyjs, under Captain Welsh, to enter Assam. This force 
completely routed the Moamariahs and other rebellious Chiefs in the cold 
season of 179^-93, and succeeded in recovering possession of Gowhatty. 
Enquiries then instituted made it manifest that much of the discontent 
prevalent in the province had its origin in the tyranny and mismanage- 
ment of Raja Gourinath and his advisers. Accordingly with the sanc- 
tion of the Supreme Government, Captain Welsh, in communication 
with the principal nobles and officers of the kingdom, took steps to put 
affairs on a sounder basis ; and, as a necessary guarantee for the mainte- 
nance of oitier in the future, arrangements were made for the retention 
in the province of a brigade of British troops, the revenues of Lower 
Assam being pledged for their maintenance. Unfortunately for the 
country, before these projects could be fully matured, Captain Welsh 
was recalled to Bengal by Sir John Shore, whose cautious policy of non- 
interference and retrenchment was opposed to such an enterprise as had 
been sanctioned by the more impenal spirit of Cornwallis. In July 

- 1 « X • 1794, Assam was deliberately rele- 

^Withdrawal of Bntosh troop., 1794 . ^ ^ * 

The miseries of the country reached their climax in the rei^n of 
Baja Chuuder Kant, which commenced in 1809. The principal minis- 
. * ters of State, who ha4 themselves 

Itafa^rtateotW-BurmeMiiiter- Chunder Kant on the throne, 

headed a rebellion against higr of 

most fonuiddible character, and contended in arms with varjring 
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fortunes for the possession of the capital and .the control of the revenues. 
Failing to obtain aid from the British, Who continued to hold aloof 
from Assam affairs, ihc Baja^s party had recourse to the Burmese, and 
Chunder Kant was twice indebted to that power for material assistance. 
Purunder Sing, a prince of the royal house, the most able among 
the (furious pretenders who sought to get possession of the throne,* 
was driven out by the Burmese in b^l6 and took refuge in British terri- 
tory. The Burmese proved, howe- er, to be but dangerous allies. The* 
price demanded by them for their aid was more than Chunder Kant was 
willing or able to pay, and he soon became anxious to get rid of them. 
A futile atteinpt to shake them off resulted in the expulsion of 
Chunder Kant himself, and the elevation, by the Burmese, of a new 
Raja in the person of Jogeshwar Sing. 

There were thus at this time (1821) in British territory two scions 
of Assamese royalty, Clninder Kant and Purunder, each busily engaged 
in organising means for the invasion of Assam.. Chunder Kant had 
left behind him in the province many faithful adherents on whose efforts 
he chiefly relied ; while Purunder sought to get together a mercenary 
army from the hill passes of Bhutan and Bijni. Chunder Kant was 
the lirst to make an aggressive effort, and was for a time successful; 
but fresh reinforcements from Ava again turned the scale in favour of 
the Burmese, and the unfortunate prince became once more an exile. 
The Burmese General followed up his success on this occasion b}' sending 
an insolent message to the British Officer commanding at Goalpara, 
warning him that if protection was afforded to Raja Cliunder Kant, 
the Burmese troops Avould invade the Company's territories and 
arrest the fugitive wherever he might be found. This demons- 
tration was answ^cred on the part of the Indian Government by 
the despatch to the frontier of troops from Dacca, and by a distinct inti- 
mation that any advance of the Burmese would be at their certain peril, 

. Meanwliile, events at another part of the North-East Frontier were 


rapidly hurrying the British Gov- 
colMon with ig- 
norant and overbearing Court of 
Ava. The Raj of Cachar which lay directly in the way of any force 
invading Eastern Bengal from Burma, had some time previously placed 
itself under British protection. In the face of repeated warnings and 
expostulations the Burmese, who then held the valley of Manipur, 
persisted in advancing upon Cachar and threatening Jaintia (a border- 
ing dependency of Bengal) ; and no resource was at length left to the 
Indian Government save to declare war. To re-conqiier Assam from 


the Burmese was a natural and necessary part of the consequent 
operations. ^ 


In less than a year from the commencement of hostilities, the 
British troops had driven the Burmese from the valley of the Brahma- 
putra; and on the 24th February 1820, when the operations of . the 
campaign elsewhere had been brought to a close, the King of Buniq^j^ 
by the treaty of Yandaboo, renounced all claim upon, and covenanted 
to abstain from all future interference with, the principality of Assam 
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and its dependencies, and the contiguous petty States of Cachar and 

7aintia.* 

* 

While the military conquest of Assam was thus being effected by 

our troops, the direction of all civil 
O^nisation of the administration in matters in connection with the pro- 
Bntash Assam. entrusted to Mr. Ifevid 

Scottt as Governor GeneraFs Agent^^^n the N6rth-East Frontier. Sub- 
sequently, as regarded Upper Assam alone, the OfRcer in command of 
the troops was associated with Mr. Scott in a Commission for general 
administration. When the conquest was complete. Upper Assam was 
formally ];)laeed under Captain Neufville in subordination to Mr. Scott. 
Captain Neufville also held military charge of the Assam Light 
Infantry, a corps organised for the purpose (pf holding the outposts of 
the valley looking towards Burma. 

Very little change was made at first in the Native mode of admin- 
istration. Iti fact, it was long debated whether the British Govern- 
ment should retain Assam in its o\vn hands, or restore it altogether to 
its Native rulers. The Government in Calcutta was strongly averse to 
taking absolute possession of the province; and had any of the Native 
royal house shown real capacity or ability to govern with acceptance 
to the people, there can be no doubt, from the tenor of the Secret 
Consultations in the Foreign Office, that he would have been forthwith 
installed as Raja. The Assamese princes were, however, mere worthless 
debauchees, and the security of our eastern districts made it necessary 
to retain strong military control of this part of the frontier. But, 
having provided for this, the Government was anxious to hand over to 
Native management all that part of the valley which was not required 
for military purposes or for the maintenance of the British troops.- Ac- 
cordingly in lb3*2, after much deliberation, Upper Assam, with the 
exception of the tract about Sadiya and Muttuek, was made over to 
Purunder Sing, who was believed to be morally and otherwise the most 

eligible representative of the royal • 
Purunder Sing and his Government of stock. Purunder Sing was placed 

Upper Assam, 1832-33. in the position of a protected prince, 

guaranteed against invasion, and 
entrusted with uncontrolled civil power, on condition of his paying 

. * Aitchisuu*s Treaties, Vol. I., p. 213. 

t Mr. Scott ’ died in August 1831, and was succeeded by Mr. T. C.. Robertson, and 
he again by Captain F. Jenkins in January 1834. 

The name and fame of David Scott are still green on the North-East Frontier. IIo 
was one of those remarkable men who have from time to time been the ornament ot • 
our Indian services. Had the scene of his life’s labours been in North-West or Central 
India, where the great problem of Empire was then being worked ^out, instead of 
amid the obscure jungles of Assam, he would occupy a place in history by the side 
of Malcolm, Elphinstone, and Metcalfe. As it is, his writings lie buried amid the dust of 
oiSIcial record-rooms, and though his name is known to most of ouc Frontier Officers, his 
work in its extent and power is still but little understood. Tho most interesting and per- 
liohally, instrnctivo part of my task in preparing the present volume has been the perusal of 
' admirable Aeports and Letters. My only regret is that 1 have not been able to 

afford time to collect or tabulate these for a volume of official ** Selections”. 
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a tribate of Rs. 50,000 annually to the Government. The expenraent 
did not succeed. Puriinder Singes administration proved a failure, 
both financially and generally, and in October 1838 his ftrri- 
Assam becomes a Non-Regulation Pro- torics were placed urder the direct 
vince. management of British officers, and 

Assam as a whole became a Non- Regulation Province of the Indian 
Empire. 

The foregoing is a brief sket6h of the mode in which the Govern- 
ment obtained possession of Assam. It is necessary for the purposes 
of this narrative to add some few facts as to the state of the country and 
the revenue system in force there at the time of the British occupation. 


In Assam not only the soil but the dwellers thereon were treated as 
being the proj)erty of the S^pte. All the free population was divided, 
* according to caste or calling, into 

e venue mo ssam, or clans, numbering from 1,000 

to 5,000 able-bodied men in each. The Meh were sub-divided into ffkois 
of three or ^ou.Y path, or freemen, each, and one paik of each' ^/id6 was 
bound to render personal service throughout the year to the Raja or to 
any officer of State to whom he might for that purpose be assigned. 
The Raja on his part allowed to each paik in the {ji/wt two pooraks of rice- 
land, the land of the paik absent on service being cultivated for him by 
the rest of the ffkdL This allotment was known as goamuiii or ^ body 
land.^ The paik also received a piece of land for garden and homestead 
(bdri) assessment; in acknowledgment of which he paid one 

rupee annually either as house-tax or poll-tax or hearth- tax, as the 
custom of the district might determine. If a paik cultivated any rice- 
land in excess of his two pooraks, he paid the State one rupee annually 
lor ea.ch poo rak so tilled. Artizans and other non-cultivating classes 
paid a Jiigher rate of poll-tax. The aboriginal and other wild tribes 
occupying the low jungly hills within the province paid a hoe-tax on 
their cotton cultivation. The salaries of all Government officers, 
favourites, and* retainers, and the maintenance of the numerous religious 
institutions of Assam, were provided for by assignments of paiks along 
with their goamutti lands to the persons to be benefited. The estates 
of the Native gentry were universally formed in this way, and were 
supplemented by the kheUy of lands, which they had themselves reclaimed 
from waste by slave labor, and which were held by them rent-free and 
as hereditary in their families. 


The British Government commuted all the paik service for an annual 
cash payment to the State of Rs. 3 per man, and released the slaves— 
measures which, however wise and proper in the abstract, had the effect 
of reducing ^the Native gentry to poverty, and left no class, either in 
fact or theory, intermediate between the cultivator of the soil and the 
supreme authority. The mode and amount of assessment of the cul- 
tivators, now no longer called paiks but- rgoUy have undergone mtoy 
changes since that time ; but the idea of personal service due to tbe 
State by the subject has never revived, and the practice of cash payments 
to and by Government has always been thoroughly established. 
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iN’othing could;have been more wretched than the state of Assam 
when the valley was first occupied by. our troops. Thirty thousand* 

. Assamese had been carried off as 

Skte of the province at annexation. Burmese. Many 

thousands had lost their lives, and large tracts of country been laid 
desolate by the wars, famines, and ^stilences, which for nearly half a 
century had afflicted the province. The remnant of the people had 
almost given up cultivation, supporting themselves chiefly on jungle 
roots and plants. . The nobility and priestly families had retired to 
Goalpara or other refuges in British territory, often after losing all their 
property ; and with them had gone crowds of dependents glad to escape 
from the miseries of their native land. 


Such was Assam as we found it, and such the revenue system 
that prevailed there. The old records give much curious information 
in regard to both, which it would be interesting to set out at length ; 
but I have confined myself to a summary of salient facts as detailed 
in the ordinary histories, this being sufficient for my present purpose. 
So much as has been stated it was desirable to bring into prominence, 
that there might be a clear undei-standing of the circumstances under 
which a frontier policy first became necessary for us in the north-east. 
These will be made more apparent as we deal with the history of each 
tribe. But I may here remark, by way of general preface,, that we 
found the Assam Valley surrounded north, cast, and south by numerous 


fni Ts . m i savage and warlike tribes whom the 

Tue Frontier Tribes. ■ j • i* xi. a 

decaying authority or the Assam 

dynasty had failed of late years to control, and whom the disturbed 


condition of the province had incited io encroachment. Many of them 
advanced claims to rights more or less definite over lands lying in the 
plains ; others claimed tributary payments from the villages below 
their hills, or the services of path said to have been assigned them by 
the Assam authorities. It mattered of course little to us whether 


these claims had their basis in primoeval rights from which the Slian 
invaders had partially ousted the hillmen, or whether they were merely 
the definite expression of a barbarian cupidity. Certain it was that such 
claims existed, and that they had been, to some extent aud in some 
places, formally recognised by our predecessors. The engagements under 
which the Native Governments lay were transferred to us with the 
peculiar revenue system above described ; and it was one of our earliest 
tasks to endeavour to reconcile such arrangements, where we could 
discover them, with the requirements of enlightened policy. But** it 
was not always easy to discover them, for the tribes asserting them 
knew nothing of our intentions, and seldom in the earlier years of our 
administration referred their claims directly for acknowledglment or com- 
promise. When we did arrive in any case at a definite understanding 
as to the rights of any tribe, we were rbady, as a rule, to treat them 
fairly and liberally ; and, on the whole, we have no reason in this respect 
to be ashamed of the general bearings of our policy upon the North- 
East Frontier. But we are met to tins day by difficulties arising from 
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the indefinite nature of the connexion subsisting between the Assam 
sovereigns and their savage neighbours. These difficulties, as they arise, 
have not been lessened by <he fact that here, as elsewhere in Brifish 
India, the Government has Jiad an active policy forced upon it uniformly 
against its will ; and while anxious in the extreme to leave the tribes 
alone, if they would but consent to be let alone, it has been compelled 
from time to time by the mere force of events to take up questions 
it would have gladly overlooked^ and to govern actively where it«= 
would have been content to be at peace. A strong, systematising, 
aggressive despotism would have found a policy and enforced it 
long years before the British Indian Administration could be brought to 
confess that a definite policy on this frontier was cither necessary or 
desirable. 
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CEAPTER II. 


SKETCH OF BRITISH RELATIONS WITH BHUTAN PROPER. 

It forms no part of my design to describe in detail the political 
relations of the Indian Government with tribes or peoples admittedly 
independent of its rule and dwelling outside the recognized limits of 
the Empire. The history of British intercourse with Bhutan as a 
foreign power has already been well and fully told in the admirable 
reports of Pemberton, Eden, and others ; and there is no need again to 
traverse the same ground. But inasmuch as Bhutan marches with the 
most westerly districts of Assam, and seeing that the occupation of 
that province brought us into peculiar revenue relations with the 
Bhutias both of Bhutan proper -and of its neighbouring highlands, it 
is necessary to say something of that uncouth race, to give complete- 
ness to the liistory of the frontier administration. 


Along the base of the Bhutan hills and sloping downwards to the 
The Bhutan Torai, Dwdrs, or Stratha. 

east a narrow tract or fertile land 


varying in breadth from ten to twenty miles, the possession of which 
has always, to the inhabitants of the barren hills above, been a matter 
of importance. Cotton, rice, and other staples grow there, the value of 
which was always greatly appreciated both by them and by the Native 
Assamese Government. But the malarious and deadly character of 
the tract and their own feebleness of late years prevented the Assam 
Rajas from giving efficient protection to the indigenous cultivators or 
establishing an undisputed dominion over the soil and its products ; 
while by means of the passes or broad straths leading from the hills 
and intersecting tliis belt of ^erai the highlanders held the practical 
command of the border, and in course of time established what they 
considered rights over the whole of the debatable tract. 


Along the frontier of Bhutan proper lay eighteen of these passes, 
straths, or dwars, eleven on the frontier of Bengal and Gooch Behar,. 
B^ven on that of Assam. The land at the foot of the Bengal* and 
Cooch Behar Dwdrs had long since been forcibly annexed by the- 
Bhutias ; and the Assamese rulci*s, though always keenly alive to the value 
g{ this malarious Goshen which lay upon their border, and never to the 
last resigning their claim to be at kast paramount owners of the plains 
up to the actual mountain ridges, were in their decay unable fully to 
vindicate their claims. Accordingly to the hill tribes here, as well as to 
those on other parts of the border, concessions were made by the 
Assamese authorities, which it is probable could not have been refused, 
but which would undoubtedly nave been retracted had opportunity 
1^0 this possible. 
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The Assam* Dwars^ with which alone we are at present concerned^ 
The Assam Dw&rs of Bhutan. were these • 


Five in Kamrup 


Two in Diirrung 


rBijni. 

Chappakhamar. 

Chappaguri. 

Banska. 

^ [^Ghaukolla. 

‘'f Railing. 

••• \Booreeguma. 


These seven Dwars, including the tract below them already des- 
cribed, were made over by the Assam 
Arrangements between the Assamese Government to Bhutan in consider- 
Grovornmont and the Bhutias. a- o i j. p 

ation of an annual payment ol 

tribute. This tribute was to consist of yak tails, ponies, musk, 
gold-dust, blankets, and knives, of an estimated value of Naraini 
Rupees 4,7S5-1 yearly. So long as this was paid, the Kamrup Dwars 
were to remain in the hand of the Bhutias all the year round, but, by 
a curious arrangement, the Durrung Dwars were to be annually 
surrendered to the Assam Government from July to November. 
This anomalous provision of course led to trouble. The subordinate 
collecting agencies, whether Assamese or Bhutia, were not very careful 
in giving effect to the stipulation ; and the unfortunate peasants were 
in the end harassed by two sets of tax-gatherers ecpially obnoxious and 
equally oppressive in their mode of dealing. A further and endless 
source of dispute was the fact that the tribute was paid in kind, while 
its value was fixed in specie. Instead of operating as a permanent 
settlement of claims and liabilities, this arrangement opened out an 
annually recurring topic for disputation and bargaining. 


So 16ng as the weak rule of the later Ahoms lasted, such quarrels 

were probably settled by the Bhutias 
dealing with the their own favour and without 
much trouble. But a British Gov- 
ernment is of all others most tenacious of its rights in matters of 
bargain, and, though it confirmed to the Bhutias the arrangements made 
with them by the Assamese, it would not consent to be periodically 
swindled even in such things as yak tails and piebald ponies. 
Dealing with the question as a mere matter of business, the Governor 
OeneraBs Agent put up the Bhutia tribute as it came in to public 
auction, and debited the highlanders with the difference between the 
price realised and the amount due at the treaty valuation. In this way 
a constantly accruing balance mounted up, which the Bhutias could never 
be induced to«adjust, and which probably they were never able to under- 
stand. Demands for payment were met by evasion, or by aggression, 


* The Dw^rs in Goalpara are not noticed here, inasmuch as Qoalpara, though after- 
wards made a district of Assam, was long ore our conquest of that province a part of the 
British district of Eungporo. 
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and tlie plunder and abduction q£ British subjects. In 1828 outrages 

Bhutia’outrages, 1828. committed by the Jongpen or Bhutia 

official in charge of the Booreegnma 
Dwar led to the attachment by the Government of the tract so-called. 
It was restored in 1834 on payment of a fine, and in consequence of an 
assurance that the principal offenders had died in the interim. 

Fresh outrages in the Bijni Dwfir in the following year, coupled 
with a refusal to pay even the current tribute, led to threats of further 
attachment, which were not, however, at that time carried out. But 
the enrolment of the Assam Sebundy Corps for frontier defence proved 
that the Government was gradually being driven to the conclusion that 
energetic measures of repression or retaliation might shortly be called 
P . , . for. Wanton incursions from tlie 

Banska Dwar into North Kanirup in 
1830 led to the attachment of that Dwar and ultimately to armed colli- 
sion with the Bhutias, in which the hillmcn suffered heavy loss. With 
savages, as with children, punishment brings about a speedy, though 
not always a lasting repentance, and the Central Government of 
Bhutan, with its local representatives, speedily making submis- 
sion, the attached lands were again given up. There was much 
reason to fear, however, that our ofiicers were in this matter cajoled 
into negociations with irresponsible agents, for the Deb Raja of 
Bhutan never formally ratilied the treaty purporting to have been made 
in his name. Unable to realise a state of complete anarchy where all 
„ , ... the forms of Government existed, 

the Calcutta secretariats seem always 
to have believed that could the central authority in Bhutan be only 
reached, the peace of the border would be effectually secured. The 
local officers knew better than this, but time after time they bad to 
become the channels for solemn remonstrances which had no result, and 
to advise as to the conduct of negociations for which they could only 
anticipate failure. 

In 1837 Captain Pemberton, then the great authority on all Eastern 
.r, , . , . . Frontier matters, was sent on a 

special mission to the Dhurm and 
Deb Rajas, and his report is still our chief source of information regard- 
ing the interior of this barbarous State. He was instructed to settle 
terms of commercial intercourse between British India and Bhutap, and, 
if possible, to effect such an adjustment of the tribute payable for the 
Dwars as might diminish the chances of misunderstanding arising from 
that source/^ The impression derived by Captain Pemberton from what 
he saw of the country was that the Central Government was powerless 
to control the Penlows or local authorities of the outlying districts, and 
that it was mainly owing to the conduct of these men, and notably of 
the Tongso and Paro Penlows, the Governors, respectively, of East* and 
West Bhutan, with their subordinate local ofiicers, that the peace of the 
. frontier had been so often disturbed. 

No effectual or permanent result accrued from the mission. The 
treaty proposed by the envoy the Bhutan Durbar was afraid to sign, bear- 
ing somewhat severely as its stipulations did upon the Tongso Pculow. 
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Bhutan continued to be racked by intestine troubles, and the border 
^ X - ^ XI. outrages remained unchecked. Kail- 

^ JBooreeguma, and Ghaukolla 

Dwars were soon again attached, 
while the others were now deserted by the cultivators. In 1841 the 
Government made up its mind to attach linally the whole of the Assam 
Dwars, as the only means of securing tranquillity for that part of the 
frontier ; a sum of Rs. 10,000 being thereafter annually paid to the 
Bhutan Government as compensation for the loss of revenue entailed on 
them by the resumption. 

This measure, which added 1,600 square miles of territory to 
Assam, proved on the whole effectual as regards tlie country lying 
under this portion of the Bhutan hills. But along the Bengal 
section of the Dwars, outrage followed upon outrage, in all of 


Further aggression of the Hhutias, 1854<. 


which the Bhutia officials, or robbers 


X'UlbUCl VX UUW X#UIXV1W(7, XUlf-S!. Ill it 11 

openly harboured by them, had 
an undoubted share. The forbearance -shown- by the Government 
seemed to the Bhutias merely proof of weakness and ineptitude. 
Remonstrance elicited only insolence, covert or overt, and at length 
in IS 54 the Durbar sent a rude intimation that the compensation paid 
for the loss of the Assam Dwars was insufficient and must be in- 


creased. The Indian Government, as a matter of course, refused to 
comply with the demand, and the refusal was followed by Bhutia 
raids on Assam in which the Dewangiri Raja and his superior, the 
Tongso Penlow, were shown to have been concerned. A feeble attempt 
by the Deb Raja to call Tongso Penlow to account provoked from 
that chieftain a most insolent communication addressed to the Governor 


GeneraPs Agent in Assam. Lord Dalhousic, before whom it was laid, 
was the last Governor General likely to overlook an insult. He at once 
directed -that the Durbar should be told through Tongso Penlow himself 
that the value of all property plundered by the Bhutias would in future 


Warnings given to tho Bhutias. 


be deducted from the sura annually 
paid on account of tho Assam 


Dwdrs, and that any further outrage would lead to the permanent 
annexation of the Dw^rs on the Bengal side also. In the position 
occupied by Tongso Penlow, these measures would, it was conceived, 
affect him even more directly than they affected the Central Govern- 
ment pf Bhutan. 

Threats, however, had no permanent effect upon a people so 
barbarous as the Bhutias. Year after year fresh violations of British 
territory were perpetrated till the Government was at last*driven into 
action. In 1860 it attached the estate of Fallaeotta, the revenues of 


. . which had long been paid to Bhutan, 

Mr.Eden'Bmussion. virtue of fa old arrangemeat, 

and was fully prepared to give effect to the scheme of finally annexing 
the Bengal Dwars. But, before taking this extreme step, the Governoi 
General — that no shadow of excuse might be left to the Durbar— thought 
it well to send a fresh mission to explain to the Deb and Dhurm 
Rajas tho'light in which the British Government of India was eonxr 
pelled to vieyv the acts of officials, who, whatever their real position, 
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were nominally subordinate to the Durbar. Accordingly in a 
•Native emissary was despatched to Poonakha, the capital of Phutan, 
to announce the Governor GeneraPs intention of sending an envoy and 
to make preliminary arrangements for a mission. On the return of this 
messenger^ the Honourable A. Eden, Secretary to the Bengal Govern- 
ment, was, in August 1863, appointed to conduct a special embassy 
to Bhutan to explain to that Government the reasons which had 
led to the annexation of PallacottaJ^^ to demand the surrender of all 
captives taken from British Territory, and to negociate some stable 
arrangements for the better conduct in future of the relations between 
the two States. The mission proved a failure. The envoy, in compli- 
ance with the instructions of the Foreign Office, penetrated through 
many difficulties to Poonakhaand the Bhutia Court, only to meet with 
insult and annoyance, and purchased the safe return of his escort by 
signing under protest a preposterous treaty, which it became the first 
duty of his Government to disavow. 


War with Bhutan followed, and the allowance paid on account of 
^ the Assam Dwars and Ambari Falla- 

® cotta was of course stopped. After 

a campaign, which if not uniformly satisfactory was in the end entirely 
successful, the Bhutias were compelled to make humble submission. 
As a lasting lesson to them, they were thereupon finally and absolutely 
deprived of all the lands they had held below the hills — the Bengal 
Dwars being formally annexed by the British Government. It was, 
however, arranged that as some compensation for the loss of this 
valuable territory, a sum of lls. 25,000 should be annually paid to 
officers deputed by the Central Government of Bhutan, and in this 
grant the older grant of Rs. 10,000 on account of the Assam Dwars 
may be considered to have merged. 

The wisdom of making any such payment to a State which had so 
, , ,, . ^ often offended has been frequently 

called question by irresponsible 
critics. It has been urged that con- 
cessions of this nature are viewed by barbarous enemies as tokens 
of weakness and signs of fear ; that the long course of outrage . 
in which the Bhutan Durbar and its feudatories had indulged should 
have called forth such emphatic marks of our displeasure and such a 
lasting demonstration of our power to punish, that there could have been 
thereafter no hope left to the hillmen of successful aggression. These 
views though popular are not, I believe, held by any responsible officers 
having full cognizance of the true facts of the case. It must be remem- 


bered that from the Dwdrs the whole aristocracy of Bhutan had for many 
years drawn their chief support. Deprived of the income they received 
from these lands they lost at once the means of supporting their own 
position, and of maintaining their crowds of habitual dependents. Had 
the Indian Government taken possession of the Dwars without granting 
any equivalent, it would have established on a most vulnerable frontier a 
stronghold of needy and desperate men, having nothing to lose, but 
much to gain by repeated raids upon our defenceless villages and 
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border farms. It is true that all our expectations in regard to the effect 
of the payment have not been realized. It has not yet created a strong 
central power able and willing to control at all times the outlying 
Chiefs. Internal dissension has been rife and fatal to the advance of 
the country. The feudatories who formerly shared in the distribution of 
the Assam stipend, or who levied their own shares therefrom as it passed 
their hands, now see themselves overlooked. But they find it a safer 
and more profitable enterprise to wr5st what they can from the authorities 
at Foonakha than to attempt any further violations of British territory. 
They limit their lawless efforts to internecine struggles for power and 
place, seeking^ each for himself to be the chief recipient of the British 
bounty. On more than one occasion it has been found that a threat to 
stop the treaty payment has produced amid the contending factions a 
ready unanimity to com])ly with our demands. And so long as this is 
the case, and the peace of the border is maintained, it hardly seems the 
duty of the British Government to interfere in the internal concerns of 
a foreign people however barbarous, even on the ground that our doing 
so would confer on them material benefit. Our frontier relations with 
the Bhutan Durbar are now extremely simple. We hold the Dwars and 
permit no interference with our subjects there settled ; but so long as 
the Bhutias behave themselves peaceably, we pay to the central power 
for the time being the sum of Rs. 25,000 as compensation for the loss 
of its only fertile territory, and for the due maintenance of the de facto 
rulers of that Stiite. When the results of this policy are shown to be 
unsatisfactory, it will be time to change it.* 


The boundary line between British Territory and Bhutan from 


Demarcation of boundary. 


the Monass river on the west to the 
Deosham river on the east (where 


the territory of Independent Bhutan ends) was laid down in 1872-73. 


It was found that the Bhutias had again taken possession of Dewangiri 
and were making collections from the traders there. Tliesc sums 


were deducted from the next Treaty payment, and a warning given 
them future encroachments would be seriously regarded. No further 
complications have since been reported. 


Towards the close of 1874 the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


^ Later events, 

sentiments were interchanged. 


Sir R. Temple, received a visit from 
the Deb Raja at Buxa, when friendly 
Latt) in 1876 news came of civil war 


in Bhutan, and the Foonakha Jongpen and Faro Fenlow took refuge in 
British territory, where they and their followers were provided with 
subsistence by the Government ; their extradition, which was demanded, 
being refused. The only question now likely to disturb our amicable 
relations with Bhutan is this matter of the extradition of offenders, the 


principles upon which we demand or refuse this not being understood 
by uncivilised highlanders unacquainted with the rudiments of inter- 
national law. 


* In 1874 a deduction was mad© from the Treaty payment on account of daooitiee 
committed hy Bhutias in Kamrup. The arran^ment thus places in our hands alt 
effeetive means of dealing with border crime as well as with State i^ggression. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE EXTEA-BHUTAN BHUTIA8. 


The five Dwars of Bijni, Chappakhamar, Chappa^uri, Banska^ and 
Gbaukolla lie on the northern face of the District of Kamrup. Crossinjy 
the Bornuddi river eastward, we come to the District of Durrung, and 
to the Dwars of Kalling and Booree^uma. Of these seven Dwars, held 
formerly by the Bhutias of Bhutan Proper, enough has been said in 
^ ^ , the preceding chapter. To the cast 

or Boorreeguina is another Dwar 
called Kuriapara, formerly held by hi Ilmen of the Bhutia stock in 
more or less direct sul?jection to Thibet and owing no allegiance to the 
Poonakha Durbar. 

Many interesting facts regarding the state of commercial inter- 
course between Assam and Thibet arc collected by Pemljerton in his 
Report on the North-East Frontier. There we find quoted the following 
^ ^ ^ . 1 m, 1 4 . description of the trade as given bv 

Trade between Assam .nd Thibet. Hamilton: «At a place called 

Chouna, two months^ journey from Lassa, on the confines of the two 
States, there is a mart established, and on the Assam side there is a 
similar mart at Geogunshur, distant four miles from Chouna. An 
annual caravan repairs from Lassa to Chouna, conducted by about 20 
jicrsons, conveying silver bullion to the amount of about one lakh of 
rupees, and a considerable quantity of rock salt for sale to the Assam 
merchants at Geegunshur, to which place the latter bring rice, which 
is imported into Thibet from Assam in large quantities ; l\issa cloth, 
a kind of coarse silk cloth, manufactured by the Native women in Assam 
from the queen downwards ; iron and lac found in Assam, and other 
skins, buffalo horns, pearls, and corals, first imported from BcngaL^^ 
In 1809 this trade amounted in value to two lakhs of riipeos, even 
although Assam was then itself in a most unsettled state. The imports 
from Thibet, in the shape of woollens, gold dust, salt, musk, horses, 
chowries, and Chinese silks, were especially noticeable. The protracted 
troubles of Assam ultimately affected the traffic, but even in the year 
before the Burmese invasion, the Lassa merchants were said to have 
brought down gold amounting in value to Rs. 70,000. The Burmese 
occupation put a stop to this annual fair for a time. In 1833 a successful 
attempt was made to revive it by Lieutenant Rutherford, who then had 
charge of Durrung. Of all this trade the Kuriapai*a Dwar is the 
principal channel.* Udalgiri is now the place where the fair is held. 


* Less important fairs for the Bhutan Bhutias are hold at Kerkaria on the Lukmi 
Biver just beyoud the borders of Durrung ; and at Daimara, north of Udalgiri. . 
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and a very interesting spectacle may be seen there annually, 'traders 
rm.« ir -a.' aW parts of Thibet, from Lassa 

of it are present in crowds^ some of them clad in Chinese dresses^ using 
Chinese implements^ and looking to all intents Chinese. Many have 
their families with them^ and carry their goods on sturdy poniel^^ of 
which some hundreds are brought down the fair yearly. In 186^ the 
Government sanctioned a proposal‘ to move the site of the gathering to 
Mungledye which was exjwcted to be more convenient for the Bengal 
and Assam traders.(i) .It was found, however, that such a chauge would 
not be popular. The hill caravans would not venture so far into the 
plains, and existing arrangements were left undisturbed. 

The Bhiitias of Kuriapara are under the direct government of a 
body of Chiefs known as the Sath Rajas^^* who call themselves subordi- 
nates of the Towang Baja, a tributary of Lassa. Between 1830 
and 1840, these Bhutias gave as much trouble as their neighbours on 
the west, and in consequence of outrages committed by tliem, the Dwdr 
was resumed by the authorities of Durrung. In the cold season of 
1843-44, the Sath Rajas, in company with representatives of the Towang 
Durbar, had an interview with Captain Gordon, Assistant to the 
^ , Governor GenemPs Agent, and for- 

mally relinquished all claim to the 
* ' lands of the Kuriapara Dwar in 

consideration of an annual payment of Rs. 5,000 ; this sum very nearly 
representing the amount which they used to realise from the tract by 
direct collection during the eight months of the year for which they 
held it. The annual stipend of the Sath Rajas is* spent at the Udalgiri 
fair, and finds its way in the shape of cotton and other goods towards 
Towang and Lassa. 

In 1S5'2 a misunderstanding arose between the British and 
Thibetan Governments on account of one of these Sath Bajas^ 
known as the Gelling or Gelong, who had been entrusted by the Lassa 

authorities with control . over the 

Story of tll6 /'ll * J! l* 

other Chiefs and jurisdiction m the 
hills near Kuriapara. The Gelling took advantage of his position to de- 
clare himself independent, and to intercept the money paid by the 
British authorities. Troops were sent against him from Lassa, and, 
though at first able to hold his own, he was eventually driven 
across the border into Durrung. His extradition was demanded by 
the Thibetans in the most peremptory terms, perpetual war being the 
lightest penalty threatened in the event or refusal. An army was 
pushed down towards the plains, and there was at one tingie immi- 
nent prospect of a Thibetan invasion of Assam. Four hundred light 


* Seven Princes” a common title of the Bhutia Chiefs in this quarter, not 
necessarily implying the existence of the precise number seven. 


(i) Judicial Proceedings, 9th September 1862, No. 93. 
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infantry and a couple of six pounders were hurried up to the frontier, 
and served to check the ardour of the hillmen, who after much bluster 
and many demands for the Gelling^s head, said they would be content 
with a document from the Governor Generates Agent, certifying 
that the Gelling was no longer in life. They were not particular as to 
the actual fact; but wished to save their honor by an appearance 
of success;^ in this being perhaps not less diplomatic than more 
qivilised nations. The desired ceriificate they did not obtain; but 
eventually peace was made by a treaty* ratifying, on the one hand, the 
former payment of Rs. 5,000, and guaranteeing, on the other, to the 
followers of the Gelling Raja immunity for their rebellion. It was 
agreed also that the Gelling himself should live under British protec- 
tion and restraint to the south of the Brahmaputra. The Thibetans did 
not respect the stipulations of the treaty es regards the Gelling^s 

partizans, for seven of these were brutally murdered as soon as they 
returned to the hills. The Government did not think it necessary to 
take notice of this, as the event took place outside British Territory. 
The Gelling himself continued for several years to reside at Gow- 
hatty. About 1861 he became reconciled to the Tovvang Deo or 

Deb Raja of Towang, and returned to the hills. There he soon 
again became involved in quarrels with the Sath Rajas, whom 

he defrauded of certain dues upon caoutchouc (an important 

staple in those parts) and once more he had to lly into Durrung, 

where till 1864 he occupied a house near Kuriapara. In April of 
that year 50 or 60 Bhutias came down by night, surrounded his 

dwelling and murdered him in cold blood. This was presently ascer- 
tained to have been by order of the Sath Rajas, under instiga- 
tion of the Towang Deo, with whose summons to attend him the 

* The text of the treaty is subjoined. (Political Progs., October 1853, No.j64.) For 
the earlier treaty of 18 tt, see Aitchison, Vol. I., pp. 143. 

Treaty eiyned hy Captains Reid and CAMPBELL, and Changdandoo Namang 
LBDB lf, and Dao Nubhoo, Bhutia Rajas, on the 28M January 1853, at Kurreahparah, 
Zillah Durrung, 

We, Changdandoo Raja, Namang Loden Raja, I)ao Nurlioo Raja, being deputed 
^ the Daba Rajas to carry letters of friendship to the Agent, Governor General, North- 
Ewit Frontier, desiring that the former friendly relations which existed between the 
€k>vemment of India and our Lassa Government (lately disturbed by the misbehaviour of 
one of our Gellings) should be again resumed, and being ourselves desirous above all 
things that peace should exist between our Government and that of India, do (now that 
we are assured the Government of India do not intend to invade our countiy) hereby 
solemnly declare that all military force in excess of what is recpiired to maintain order in 
our own country shall be immediately withdrawn, and the soldiers sent to their houses : 
and should t^ peace be ever broken by us, we shall consider that all claim to the Rs. 6,000, 
hitherto yearly paid to our Government by the Government of India, shall bo forfeited, 
and that our trade with the people of the plains shall be put a stop to. 

And all this wo of our own good will agree to and swear to in the presence of Captains 
Reid and Campbell, siting the agreement as copied out in Bhutia language from the 
Bengali oopy made by Tuokha Mahomed IHirogah. 

And, moreover, with regard to the followers and others of the Gelling who have come 
down to the plidns for protection, we promise not to molest them, but hope, with the 
good hdp of the Agent, Governor General, to make friends with them and persuade them 
to return to their own country. 
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Gelling had refused to comply. No very decided action was taken by 
Government upon this violation of its territory. Towang being 
nominally under Thibet, the Government of India sanctioned a reference 
to Lassa on the subject, but this was never actually made ; and the idea 
of stopping payment of the annual allowance of the Sath llajas was 
deprecated by the local authorities as being likely to lead to further 
raids. (^) The Rajas were, it was virged, mere savages who looked on 
the Gelling as one of their own*^ tribe, and could not realise that they 
did any injury to us by dealing out punishment to a kindred Bhutia, 
even in British territory. The Government of Bengal ordered a de- 
mand to be made for the surrender of the murderers, and the Gov- 
ernment of India pointed out afresh that political refugees should 
not be allowed to live near the frontier ; but the demand was never 
pressed, and the advice could only be noted for future guidance ; and 
so the matter dropped. 


In the cold weather of lf^67 there was an unfounded alarm that(®) 

Lak-r events. , Thibctku Thaloiig Bhutias in. 

tended to attack /Vssam, but as a 
fact the relations of the Bengal Government with these tribes have for 
years been perfe(itly amicable, and limited mainly to payment of 
the annual stipend, and the commercial intercourse of Ihe Udalgiri fair. 


The restrictions placed on free intercourse with the lulls under the 
Inner Line Regulation (described in Chapter Vlll below) gave rise 
to some complaint in 1876-77, but the grievance was met by the issue 
of passes to all persons bond fide engaged in supplying the hillmen. 
Ill 1878 the jiro visions of the Regulation were suspended along their 
frontier, and in 1880 the good offices of the Deputy (Commissioner of 
Durrung were effectual in settling a quarrel between these Bhntias and 
those of Kukaria subject to Bhutan proper. 


In 1872-73 the boundary between Assam and the Towjing 

Demarcation of boundary. • pbutias was formally laid down 

from the Deosham river on the 
west to the liowta river on the east. The line proposed by the 
British officers was readily accepted by the Bhutias and by certain 
Thibetan officials who came down to inspect it. 

Eastward of Kuriapara lies the extensive division of Char Dwfir or 

The Bhutiae of Char Dwar. “ the four passes/' on the borders of 

winch are the Rooprai Ganw and 
Sher Ganw Bhutias, who claim to be independent of Towang. Their 
Chiefs, like those of the Kuriapara Bhutias, are called Sath Rajas, 
the principal one having the title of Durji Raja. In common witL all 
the other tribes on this frontier, these Bhutias claimed a tribute or 


(0 Political Proceedings, June 1864, Nos. 8-6. 
Political Proceedings, October 1864vNos. 18-21. 

(®) Political Proceedings, JDecember.t867, No. 87, 
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pay meiit from the plains which they* collected annually.* In February 
I826j an arrangement was made with them by Captain Matthie, in 
virtue of which the Durrung authorities resumed the right of direct' 
collection and paid the Bhutias Rs. ^,526-7 as compensation on that 
account. In 1839, however, this payment was stopped in consequence of 
their having murdered one Madhoo Sykeah, a British subject. The 
Durji Raja with the rest nuxde in the usual inconsistent way the most 
€|p,rncst protestations of irmf)cence ^f present guilt and promises to 
behave bettor for the future, and as usual they were eventually par- 
doned, and a reduced allowance of Rs. 1,740 guaranteed them. The 
boundary line o£ the Char Dwar Bhutias was laid down in 1872-73 
from the llowta river on the west to the (lhabroo river on the east. 
The Bhutias here put forward extravagant claims to lands on the 
plains, which were rejoeied by the oflicers demarcating the boundary. 
At a meeting with the Deputy Commissioner ot* Durrung in February 
1876 their Chiefs expressed themselves satisfied wdth this decision. 
They have come down regularly every cold season to trade, establishing 
themselves at a place called Darmara, two miles north of our boundary. 
In the case of these Bhutias also the Inner Line Regulation has been 
kept in abeyance. 


The most easterly tri])e of Bhutias arc the 4 ^ 1101 ) 1*11 geas. These 
rpu mi r *• Hvo iu tlio iiitcrior of the hills, and 

Tormerly collected dues in Char 
Dwdr along with tlie Rooprai (dans. A feud, however, sprang up 
between thorn, and for years tlioy only entered . Assam to trade by 
the circuitous route of the Kuria])ara Dwar. Their annual visit to 
purchase goods was made to a mart called Mazbat in Char Dwar. Their 
chief village is 16 days^ journey from the plains, and they have 
always been peaceably behaved. They receive an annual stipend of 
Rs. i 45- 1 3-0 only. * • » 


Satisfactory evidence of the friendly relations existing between 
our officers and the Thibetan Bhutias will be found iu the following 
incident, which is reproduced from the Assam Administration Report 
for 1879-80 


At the beginning of February a difference occurred in British territory between 
the Thibetan and the Kherkcria Bhutias, subjects of Bhutan Proper, which was 
amicably arranged by the Sub- Divisional Officer of Maiigaldai. The circumstances 
of this affair are as follows 

One Pema Thallong Bhutia, a resident of Bhutan Proper, made his way last 
year to the Towang Bhutia encampment at Amratol (the first stage in the hills after 
leaving British territory), and, it is alleged, stole a pony belonging to the Towang 
people. He was caught and taken before the Gelleng Raja, who sentenced him to 
pay a fine of Rs. 20 in cash, 4 pieces of cloth, and 4 brass pots. Pema Thallong, 
feeling aggrieved at the punishment awarded him last year by the Gelleng Raja, 
sought his opportunity for revenging himself, and on the 1st February last, while 
one of the Gelleng Raja's personal attendants was trading in a village in the neighbour- 
hood of Udalgun, suddenly appeared with a companion, seized him, and forcibly took 


* Their agreement, similar in termsi to that of the Towang Bhutias, is printed in 
Aitohison’s Treaties, Volume I., pp. 146. The precise amount of the allowances, as 
given' in Aitchison, differs from the figures in the text : but the point is unimportant. 
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from him a pony and a silver waist-belt which were in the servant's charge* Pema 
then returned to Kherkeria, leaving a letter with the Gelleng R^a’s man, stating 
that he (Pema) had done this in return fur the fine the Gelleng Raja had sentenced 
him to pay in the previous year. On the above facts being .reported to the Sath Rajas, 
who were at the time at Udalguri, by the Gelleng Raja's servant, they at .once sent 
25 followers to the scene of the occurrence to search for Pema and arrest him. Mr. 
Driberg, the Snb-Divisional Officer at Mangaldai, immediately sent instructions to 
Prem Gaimbo, the Chief of the Sath Rajas, to recall his men and not to make any 
disturbance in British territory, and himself went promptly to Udalguii to inquire 
into the matter. Mr. Driberg found* that Pema had retired to the hills aft^r 
selling the pony for f^'s 46, and had taken the waist-belt with him. He had 
a long discussion with the Salh Rajas, pointing out the impropriety they had com- 
mitted iu sending their men to attempt the arrest of Pema in British territory, and 
that had Pema been reinforced from Kherkeria a serious disturbance between the 
Towang and Bhutan people would probably have followed, for which they would 
have been held responsible. Having thus convinced the Rajas of the mistake they 
had made in atfomptiog to take the law into their own bands while they were guests 
of the British Gavernment, and on its territory, Mr. Driberg obtained from them 
an ample apology, and a promise to leave the settlement of the matter in his hands. 
He thereupon wrote to the Badi Dumpa, the Bhutanese Raja of Kherkeria, with 
whom ho was well acquainted, and at a meeting with him succeeded in obtaining from 
Kim not only a written apology, but also the payment of Rs. 45, the price at which 
Pema had sold the pony, and Us. 55, the estimated value of the waist-belt, as well as a 
promise to restore the stolen belt within twenty nights and to procure the examplary 
punishment of Pema. With this satisfaction Mr. Driberg expressed himself content, 
and, re-]iurcha8ing the stolen pony from the person to whom Pema had sold it, restored 
it to its owner. [The belt was suWquently recovered aud restored to the Gelleng.] 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE AKAS-~HAZAEI-KHAWA9, AND KAPACHOES. 

Eastward of the Bhutias, and between them and the Bhoroli (or more 
correctly the Dcsserai) river, live the Akas or Ark«as, known among them- 
selves as Hrusso.* The Akas are of two clans— (1) the Hazari-Khawa^ 
or eaters at a thousand hearths,^^ and (2) the Kapaehors, or " thieves 

DiyteionsandaUi«.oftheAka 9 . tlie cotton plants « 

1 liese are a most energetic and savage 
tribe, who for twenty years were the pests of Char Dwar. With the aid of 
the Migis, a fierce and cognate race in the interior, they long defied the 
j)Ower of the Towang Deo in the hills. Both clans of Akas together 
did not, however, in ls44 number over 260 families. Of the Migis 
there were from three to four hundred households. The Hazari-Khawas 
were the only branch of this tribe to whom the Assamese conceded 
formally any right to share in the produce of the Dwars. The Kapa- 
chors had no such rights, and anything that they received from the 
cultivators was simply extorted from their fears. To the Hazari- 
Khawas the, Assam Government had granted the ri^ht of 

or, As it is often rather inaccu- 
Tber.ghtofp»*.. “black-mail." The 

nature of this right will be easily understood from the descrip- 
tion already given of the old revenue system of Assam in Chapter I. 
(Certain sets of were assigned to the hiilmen, and made liable 

to pay to them instead of to the State their fixed annual contributions. 

Jt is a mistake to suppose that the posa, which, as we shall see, was 
paid to most of the hill tribes bordering on the plains, was an uncertain, 
ill -defined exaction, depending in amount upon the rapacity of the 
different hordes wlio might descend to levy it.(') It was really a 
well-ascertained revenue payment, on account of which a corresponding 
remission was made in the State demand upon the ryot satisfying it. 
It may have had its origin in encroachment, or it may have been based 
upon customary and primeval rights asserted by the hill men; but it was 
a distinct feature in the revenue system of the country when the 
British annexed Assam. As stated in Chapter I it was at first the 
object of our local officers to maintain intact the arrangements of their 
Native predecessors, and to avoid the appearance of anything like 
radical or unexpected change ; and Mr. D. Scott, the , British Governor 
of Assam for some years after its annexation, was peculiarly cautious 


* Heselmeyer, Apud Dalton in loco. See also Asiatic Society’s Journal, XXXVII — 194. 
(') Revenue Proceedings, 11th August 1834, No. 6, 
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in dealing with the rights, fancied or real, of the hill tribes* He 
explicitly continued to them tlic* right of realizing their respective 
shares of posa from the ryots direct. 

According to the records of 1825, it would seem that the Hazari- 
Khawas were entitled to receive from each house(*) of their allotted 
khels one portion of a female dress, one bundle of cotton thread,* an& 
one cotton handkerchief.^^ At th^ period the Kapachors (or Koppa- 
turas as the old records style tliem^ were probably not looked upon as -a 
separate clan, for we read that the Hazari-Khawas were excepted to 
give ' a part^ of their collections to the Kapachors. 

The inconvenience oC permitting a horde of savages to descend 
annually upon the cultivated lands for the purpose of collecting petty 
dues from each household was very soon felt by the British Govern- 

^ ^ ^ ^ TT • ment to he unbearable. Quarrels 

Commutation of the posa of tlie Ilazan- i j j i 

Khavvas. outrage were the natural con- 

comitants of such a custom, and 
at a very early period of our management orders were given to 
invite the hillmcn to surrender their right of direct collection for 
an annual lump paynuiut in lieu. Tu many instanees no difficulty 
was found in ‘ ‘ 

were looked 
Khawas were 
however, they 
the Kapachors 


introducing 


The diitrages of the Kapachors. 


this reform ; iu others the proposals 
upon with suspicion. The claims of the Hazari-* 
at last commuted for a yearly sum of Rs. 175. This, 
did not long continue to draw, their connection with 
having brought thorn into trouble with Government 
in 1S85. For nine years after that they kept aloof front any inter- 
course with our officials, and it was not till that they were finally 

brought to terms. 

The Kapachors. under their leader, the Tangi or Taghi Raja, were 

long the lerr(»r of Durrung and 
of all the neighbouring clans. Al- 
though they nurahered only about S() families-, they were able, from the 
nature of the country and their local knowledge, to defy both the Assam 
and British Governnujnts for many years. (‘^) Shortly before the 
annexation the Taghi Raja murdered the Native official in charge of 
Char Dwar, with twenty of his immediate followers. For this the clan 
was outlawed, and Mr. D. Scott, the fii*st Commissioner of Assam, for- 
bade their entering the plains, styling them a set of lawless brigands; 
but they nevertheless extorted from the ryots of Burgong a contribution 
of cloths year by year, just as though they were legally entitled to 
pom. In 1829 they were worsted in a quarrel with their brethren, the 
Hjzari-Khawas, and their leader fled into Assam, where he was 
captured and sent to Go what ty Jail. Here he became devout, and 
placed himself under the ghostly teachings of a Hindu* spiritual guide. 


• Dalton. 

(») l^ohtical Proceedings, 5th February 1825* 

(®) PoViticjvl Proceedings, 13th March 1835, Nos. 7-8. 
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on whose security he was somewhat rashly released by the Governor 
Generals Agent in 1832. Once free he ^ed to the hills, rallied his 
broken clan, murdered all who had been in anyway concerned in his 
capture, and brought his career to its(‘) climacteric on the 3rd Feb- 
ruary 1835, by cutting up and burning the Assam Light Infantry 
outpost at Balccpara, massacring 17 souls — men, women, and children. 
In this outrage it was believed that the Taghi Raja had been assisted 
by the Hazari-Khawas, and there wdre good reasons for suspecting that 
his energy and daring had made him at this time virtual Chief of both 
clans of Akas, and given him intiucnce even over the Dujdilas in the 
neighbouring hills. At any rate the payment made by Government to 
the Hazari-Khawas was stopped, as already noted. For seven years 
after the Baleepara affair, this successful brigand haunted the border 
jungles, evading every effort made for his capture, and leading repeated 
forays into Char Dwar.(‘'^) In December 1837 he carried off several 
captives, and outposts of troops had to be moved up into stockades 
at the very foot of the hills to protect the low country from his 
depredations. Again in lS3’^-39, and yet again in March ls41, 
similar raids took place, and Government w'as seriously contemplating 
an expedition in force, when suddenly either weary of a hunted 
life, or distrustful of his ability to face of a regular attack, ho came 
in and surrendered. It was alleged that offers of pardon had been 
unauthorizedly held out to him by the Kotokies^^ (an officially recog- 
nised class of interpreters and clan agents), and looking to the bad effect 
atiy ostensible breach of failli might have, the Raja was released on his 
binding himself by solemn oath not to injure our ryots again. He gave 
hostages for his good cf)nduct, the Kotokies on this occasion becoming 
his formal sureties. He even agreed to live permanently on the plains, 
and a small allowance of Rs. 20 was settled upon him. Through his 
influence, the other loaders of the Akas came in and accepted stipends, 
at the same time binding themselves to preserve the peace of Char D war. 


The whole amount to. be disbursed to the Akas was at that time 

A A 4 1 10^0 fixed at Rs. 3G0 i)er annum. The 

Agreements with the Akas, 1842. , , , . ^ 

® oaths taken by them on the skins 

of a tiger and bear, on clephant^s dung, and by killing a fowl/^ have 
on the whole been faithfully observed, though they have made several 
attempts, not always unsuccessful, to get their allowances raised. In 
April 18.57, for instance, it was reported that they had refused to accept 
their stipends which had gradually been increased to a total of Rs. 668. 
The Taghi Raja was believed to be at the bottom of this combination, 
the ohjecji of which was avowedly to obtain a further increase. Govern- 
ment at once stopped the whole allowances pending further orders. 


(') Political Proceedings, 13th March 1835, Nos. 7-8. 
Political Proceedings, 4th May 1835, Nos. 2-3. 

(*) Political Proceedings, 17th January 1838, Nos. 46-48. 
Political Proceedings, IGth January 1839, Nos. 52-53, 
Political Preceedings, 20th July 1840, Nos. 114-15. 
political Proceedings, 19th April 1811, Nos. 80-1. 
Political Proceedings, 27th Septombor 1841, Nos. 95-6. 
Political Proceedings, 14th February 1842, Nos. 11-13, 
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closed the Dwars to trade, and kept a sharp oatlook for the fi^t in- 
dication of disturbance. These measures had the desired effect : several 
of the Chiefs were detached from the Tag^hi Rajahs influence, and early 
in 1859 sued for pardon. Tn I860 the Raja himself submitted, and as 
he had committed no active af^^rcssion, he was, almost too considerately, 
allowed to draw his former pension with all arrears. (^) 

The Akas* have given no trouble of late years, a fact which 
may, perhaps, be accepted as proving the success of the policy of 
Government in dealing with this tribe. Their frontier line was demar- 
cated with those of the tribes west of them in IS 72-73 ; and the 
Deputy Commissioner of Durrung who carried out this duty reported 
that both they and the other hillmen came down in considerable numbers 
to the plains to trade and graze cattle. To this privilege of grazing 
they all attach cardinal importance, and Sir G. Campbell was of opinion 


• ffheir a/^roements run as follow (Aiicliison Vol. I., pp. 1 18-49) : — 

An Agreement entered into hy the TiGHl Haja of the Aka Purhat^ dated 26th 
Many 1250 B. K 

Although I entered into an Agreement on the 28th .Tanuar}^ 1842 A. D., that I 
should in no way injure the ryots in my dealings with them, and have received from the 
British Government, since 1842, a Pension of 20 Bupecs, and traded in all the villages in 
Char Dwiir, it being now eonsidored that my trading in this way is oppressive to the 
ryots, and therefore required to bo discontinued, I bind myself to confine my trade to 
the established market places at Lahabarree and Balccpara, and to adhere to the following 
terms : — 

l«f. — Myself, with ray Tribe, will confine ourselves in our trade exclusively to the 
markets in Lahabarree, Baleepara, and Tezpor. We will not, as heretofore, deal with 
the ryots in their private houses. 

I will be careful that none of my Tribe commit any act of oppression in the 
British Territories. 

- We will apply to the British Courts for redress in our grievances, and never 
take the law in our own hands. 

4th. — Prom the date of this Agreement I bind myself to abide by the foregoing 
terms, on condition that the following Pensions are regularly paid : — 

To Seemkolce Aka Baja ... ... 32 B/upees. 

To Soomo Baja ... ... ... 32 „ 

To Nesoo Baja ... ... ... 26 „ 


Total ... 120 Bupees. 

6th . — In the event of m3" infringing any of the foregoing terms, I subject myself to 
the loss of my Pension of 20 Bupees, aud shall also forfeit the privilege of visiting the 
Plains. 


(True Translation.) 

PBANS. JENKINS, 
Agen% Governor General. 


(') Political Proceedings, 25th June 1857, Nos. 306-7. 
Political Proceedings, 19th May 1859, Nos. 6-7. 
Political Proceedings, Juno 1860, Nos. 55-56. 
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that, if given as a privilege and not allowed as a right, it afforded a 
valuable means of securing their good behaviour. The Ilazari-Khawas 
took no objections to the boundary ; and in 1S73* the Government gave 
them a grant of 49 acres of land in the plains which much gratified 
them. Cut the Kapachors refused at first to recognise the lino between 
the Bhoroli and Khari Dikrai rivers, and put forward extravagant claims. 
Their Chief, Midhi, eventually howevej gave in, and the line was demar- 
cated in lS74-7r) : the Chief also agre^ng to send two of his relations to 
the school at Government expense. In March 1H7S, Midhi^s people 

T . , gave some trouble on their annual 

Later ovonte. ^ 

them were whipped for theft. In January the forest guards 

reported that a large body of Kapaclior Akas and Duphlas had come 
down and set up boundary marks in the forests at Potashali, Diju, and 
Naminimukh, declaring that they would allow no one to pass those 
points which were all within our territory. Midhi was sent for and 
denied the fact; and as it was afterwards discovered that a number of 


An Agreement entered info hg CiTANGJOK, Hazabi Kiiawa Aka Raja, ChanO 
SuMLY Uazabi Kuawa, Kabooloo Hazabi Kiiawa Aka Raja, and Nijum 
Kapasorau Aka Raja, on the 21)/^ Maug 1250 B , E . 

Wo hereby swear, ac'cordinj' to our enstoTiis, by takinf? in our bunds the skin of a 
tijjer, tliat of a bear, and clepbunt's dtinj^, and by a fowl, that wo will never be 

j'uiliv of any violenec or oppression towanls any of the ryots of tlio British Government, 
and Ibal we wdll faithfully abide by the followinj^ terms : — 

1 ^/. — Whenever any of us eome down into Char Dwtir, we will report our arrival to 
the PatKarre, and fairly barter our ^oods, being guilty of no theft or fraud in any way 
with any of tlio ryots. 

It shall also l)e our particular care that none of our people shall be guilty of any 
crimes in the territories of the Honouniblc Comxiany. • 

We also engag<) never to join any parties that are or may hereafter be enemies 
to the British Government, hut pledge ourselves to oppose them in every way in our 
power. We will also report any intelligeneo w^o may get of any conspiracy against the 
Ikiiisli Government, and act up to any order we may receive from their authorities. 
Should it ( 5 ver he proved that we have parlicdpated in any conspiracy, we shall have 
forfeited our privilege of coming into the British Territories. 

In coming into the Plains we wdll always appear unarmed, and confine 
ourselves exclusively to the hauls or market places established at Lahabarreo, Baleejiara, 
Ooning or Tezpor, and not, as heretofore, troUio with the ryots at their private dwellings ; 
neither will we allow our people to do so. 

4tth. - All civil debts with the ryots shall be recovered through the Courts, as we 
acknowledge ourselves subservient to the British laws in their country. 

T, Kapasorah Aka Raja, agree to take in lieu of the Black Mail of Char Dwitr 
a yearly Pension of 60 Rupees j and 1, Hazari Khawa Aka Raja, a Pension, in like 
manner, of 120 Rupees : This will be considered to deprive us of any connection with 
Char 1) war, and of exacting anything from the ryots. AVe pledge ourselves to abide 
strictly by the above terms, or forfeit our Pension. 

(True Translation.) 

BRANS. JENKINS, 

Agents Uocernor General, 
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Nepalese were trying to get passes from our officers permitting them to 
go into the Aka hills to collect rubber, it was supposed that the movement 
of the tribesmen was directed against them. The passes desired by 
the Nepalese were refused. In this year Midhi’s brother who had read 
at Baleepara School since IS 76 suddenly left it. The cold season of 
1S83-84 has witnessed the first Aka raid since our early connection 
with the tribe and our first expedition into their hills. There seems 
to be little doubt that there has '■been some local misunderstanding .in 
respect of forest matters. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE DUPIIL4 TRIBES. 

Eastward of the Bhoroli river, and occupying the hills north of 

T? 1 A- 0 1 1 Naodwar (the Nine Passes) in 

Early notice of tho Duplilas. p. ' 1 i ^ ' a- 

Durrung, and Chodwar (the Six 

Passes) in Liickimpore, as far east as the upper courses of tho Sundri, 
lie the numerous cognate tribes of Duphlas.* Of them wrote Mohum- 
med Kazim in the days of Aurungzeb — " The Duflehs are entirely inde- 
pendent of the Assam Raja, and, whenever they find an opportunity, 
plunder the country contiguous to their mountains. They are, 
however, not so much a single tribe as a collection of jietty clans inde- 
pendent of each other, and generally incapable of combined action. To 
show the extent of inter-tribal sub-division among them, Dalton notes 
that two hundred and thirty-eight gams or chiefs of Duphlas are in 
receijit of compensation for loss of 'pom, amounting altogether to only 
Rs. 2,513. Their form of Government is oligarchical, there being 
sometimes thirty or forty, chiefs in a clan. The Duphlas call them- 
selves only Bangui, meaning " men.^^ The tribes on the border of 
Durrung are now generally called ‘ Paschim^ or Western Duphlas ; and 
those on the border of North Luckimpore, ^ Tagin^ Duphlas. 

From the beginning of our occupation of Assam the Duphlas gave 

™ . , , , , . much trouble to the local officers. 

Their Iroublesoiiie character. , p -.i tv . 

and many rruitless efforts were 

made to induce them to resign the right of collecting posa directly from 
the ryots. From an account bearing date the 13th May 1^25 it 
appears that the Duphlas were entitled to receive, from eveiy ten houses, 
one double cloth, one single cloth, one handkerchief, one dao, ten head 
of horned cattle, and four seers of salt. The paika of th«^ ‘ Duphla Bohotea 
Khel,^ or that section of the Assamese cultivators which had originally 
been partially assigned to the Duphlas as responsible for their dues, being 
subject to this heavy impost(^) paid only Rs. 3 instead of lls. 9 per ghht 
to Government, the balance being remitted to enable them to meet their 
engagements. The different clans of Duphlas did not interfere with each 
other on the plains. Each knew the villages to which it had to look for po^a. 
But they claimed a right to collect from their allotted paiks wherever these 
might migmte, and they demanded full dues whether the paiks could 
pay or not. This exacting spirit made them very difficult to deal with. 
Such indeed was the dangerous character of this tribe that Government 


• A report of 1861 puts them between the Runga Nadi and Kuchoo Jan, extending 
over an area of 200 square miles, and numbering 8,000 souls. The figures are of little 
value. 

t Asiatic Researches, Vol. IT. 

(') Revenue rroceedings, llth August 1831 , No. 5. 
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did not for many years see its way to insisting upon commutation of 
posa where the clans objected to it. The Duphlas of Char Dwar in 
Durrung were the first to come to a scttlement.(*) Early in 1835 they 
had raided, probably under the instigation of the Taghi Kaja, and as 
a punishment had been forbidden to enter the plains to collect their 
dues. In November following, some few months after the Taghi 
Rajahs successful raid near llaleepara, the Duphlas attacked that place 
and carried off several British ahbjects. An expedition, consisting pf 
a small military force, was sent into the hills and rescued the captives, 
taking at the same time several Duphla prisoners. Of the thirteen 
Duphla clans north of Char Dwar, the names of which are given on the 

margin, eight upon this came in 


Partial submission of 
Char Dwar. 

(a) Pykewooleah. 
Upertowooleali. 
Upertukooleah. 
Laratakoolcali. 
llukhoowooloali. 

U ])ertako-ooleah . 
Lamtyooleali. 


the Duphlas of 


Salaho-(X)leah. 
Lamtapoo>o(jleah. 
Ramboo-oolcah. 
Tluughoo-ooleah. 
Saroo Dhuniioah. 
Bor Dhuuiieah. 


and submitted to Captain Matthie, 
the OflTicer in charge of Durrung. 
They agreed to resign the right of 
collecting direct from the ryots, and 
consented for tlie future to receive 
the articles of pom from the mal- 
guzar or revenue officer of the 
villages according to a revised tariff*. 
Any complaints they might have against the malguzars they promised 
to refer to the Magistrate. (‘^) They undertook not to aid the enemies 
of the Government, and to help to arrest offenders. One Chief was to 
live on the plains near the Magistrate, to be a medium of communica- 
tion and represent their interests. Their posa was fixed at one coarse 
arkut sheet, one long cotton handkerchief, two seers of salt, one dao, 
and one goat for every ten houses. The other clans shortly afterwards 
made similar agreements. 

The Duphlas of Naodwar were longer in coming to terms. (®) 

Submi^ion of the Naodwar Duphlas. indeed in ls37 consent 

to receive their dues through the 
malguzars, but they claimed a riglit to two-thirds of all the revenues 
paid by the paiks of the Duphla Bohotea Khel already mentioned, who 
were, they insisted, their hereditary slaves. In 1S3S-39 they became 
very actively troublesome^ and it was at one lime thought probable 
that a military force would have again to be sent into the hills. The 
collection of posa was entirely stopped for a time. Somewhat unex- 
pectedly this measure had the effect of bringing the clans to order. 

It appeared(^) from facts that came to light at this time that the 

Final commutation of the nearer Duphlas were pmctically sub- 

ordinate to the Abor Duphlas of the 
higher ranges, and these remote clans, feeling the loss of the regular 


(D Political Proceedings, 20th February 1834, Nos. 23-24. 
(*) Political Proceedings, 8th May 1837, Nos. 62-63. 

(*) Political Proceedings, 16th Januai^ 1839, Nos. 52-53. 
Political Proceedings, 30th January 1839, Nos. 1-2. 
Political Proceedings, 6th March 1839, Nos. 135-136. 
Political Proceedings, I3th May 1839, Nos. 10-11. 

(*) Political Proceedings, 16th May 1837, Nos 10-11. 
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payments, and perhaps not understanding what the borderers were 
haggling for, had insisted on submission being made. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1852 that the pom was finally commuted for a money pay- 
raent,(^) and then only because the Court of Directors at home insisted 
on this being done, if the local ofiicers could enforce it without causing 
distifrbances. 

Up to that time the Duphlas had been a source of frequent anxiety, 
and military posts along the frontier had been necessary to secure its 
peace. From 1852, however, the Duphlas, much to the relief of the 
local officials and somewhat to their surprise, settled quietly down, many 
of them devoting their attention to agriculture and residing permanently 
as our subjects on the plains. The payments made to them stood as 
follow Jit the time of MilFs inspection of Assam (1853-51) : — 

Rs. As. P. 

Prom Tozpur trejisury to Duphlas of Char D war and Naod war ... 2,404 0 0 
Prom Luckimporc treasury to Duphlas of Char Dwar ... 1,243 14 6 

Ditto ditto ditto of Banskotta ... 392 1 6 

with 24 maunds of salt to the last-named in lieu of certain hdth or 
market dues. 


The tribe remained quiet and gave no cause of anxiety up to 1870, 
^ when parties of Duphlas from the 

^ hills committed, on two occasions, 

outrages on certain Duphla villages lying in Naodwar within the District 


of Durrung. 


In one case their object was said to be to recover an absconding 
slave. This action on the part of the Hill Duphlas did not indicate any 
ill-feeling towards British authority, but it was nevertheless deemed 


necessar}^ to visit them with some mark of displeasure. ('*) Accordingly 
the annual allowances of all supposed to have been implicated in the 


transactions were withheld, and a reward was offered for the caiiture of 
the principal offender. At the same time it was pointed out to the local 


officers that runaway slaves ought not to be allowed to settle in villages 
near the frontier where Jbheir presence incited to attempts at recapture. 


The secret of the other raid was not so easily found out. (^) The 


A Duphla’s lovo troubles. 


facts, as at last discovered, appear to 
have been these : — The Chief of one 


of our Duphla villages sought as a wife for his son the daughter of a 
neighbouring Chief. The proposals were accepted, and to close the 
transaction presents were made in Duphla fashion to the lady^s relatives. 
Probably some wealthier suitor appeared, for very shortly afterwards the 
intending bridegroom was told that his alliance was not desired. To 
this he might have become reconciled 5 but to the insult was superadded 
material injury — his presents were not returned. He was mulcted not 


(') Judicial Proceedings, Sth ‘April 1852, No, 171. 

(») Political Proceedings, January 1870, Nos. 1-2. 

(*) Political Proceedings, February 1870, Nos. 12-21. 

(*) Political Proceedings, February 1870, Nos. 12-21. 
Political Proceedings, November 1870, Nos, 3-9. 
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only of his first betrothed, but the means of procuring a second. 
He laid his wrongs before the Deputy Commissioner of Durrung, and 
was by that officer referred to the civil court”. The fatuity of thus 
treating the grievances of a Duphla savage will be evident to most 
minds, and drew forth eventually strong censure from Governnjent. 
The Deputy Commissioner should of course have dealt with the case in 
his political capacity, summoning a Duplda punchayet and dispensing 
equal justice in a simple way. Thft injured man failing to get redress in 
the plains (for to him " the civil court” was a meaningless phrase), 
betook himself to the hills. Ilis brethren there took a more practical 
view of the case, descended one night with swift primitive retribution 
on the village of the dishonest marriage-mongers, and carried off as 
hostages all on whom they could lay hands. The mere fact of the raid 
was at first all that the Government came to know. The allowances of 
all supposed to be concerned in it were stoj)ped, and a reward was offered 
for the capture of the ringleader.(*) The Duphlas in the course of a few 
months settled their private quarrel : the marriage presents wore returned, 
and the hostages restored. But when they had so settled their feud, 
they were astonished to find that Government, or its local representatives, 
were still dissatisfied and not disposed to overlook the way in which the 
affair had been conducted. After waiting a time they threatened that, if 
the allowances were not restored, they would raid upon the plains. A 
foolish foray made by the Deputy Commissioner into the hills in search 
of the proclaimed Chief still further irritated theni, and at one time the 
political prospects were reported so doubtful that fresh stockades were 
established and tjie police guards inereastHl. Eventually, however, ami- 
cable relations were restored. The Duphlas were not apparently at that 
time j)repared to violate the peace they had so long to their own advan- 
tage preserved ; and though the ringleader in the raid esca|)cd capture 
and pumshment, the tribe as a whole gave no further trouble. Instruc- 
tions(2) were issued by Government which, it was hoped, would for the 
future lessen the chances of the occurrence of such raids.* 


• The folio winof extracts from these, drafted in the characjteristic style of Sir 
G. Campbell, may bo given (Political Proceedings, June 1871, No. 28) : — 

“ There may be, and no doubt are, difficulties about the application of ordinary law 
in Assam and other districts peculiarly situated ; but the Lieutenant-Governor considers 
that district oflicers should not raise and suggest difliculties. It is not for them to pick 
legal holes and find legal flaws, and to affect a pedantic -legality. They should make the 
best of the situation. Some districts have been exempted from the Itegulatious and Acts 
to .suc*h a degree as to place the procedure, and even the substantive law, very much within 
the discretion of local officers, and to enable them to administer a broad equity ; and 
even where the law is more defined, the combination ot civil, criminal, and revenue 
powers ill the same officer gives much opportunity for tempering a too harsh administra- 
tion of an 3 ' law. 

“ Above and beyond, or it may rather be said before law, is the legitimate influence 
which a good district officer may and should exercise. There are very many cases in 
which, by a judicious personal interference, matters may bo arranged, or in which the 

(^) Political Proceedings, March 1871, Nos. 19-30. 

(^) Political Proceedings, June 1871, No. 28. 
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'The Diiplilas have not yet been broug-ht to see that they are not at 
,, ,, literty to attack men of their own 

race living' within our territory. 
The Atlministration Report of l‘''7:i-73 gives the following account of 
another outrage committed by them in that year, and of the views of 
Sir G. Campbell upon it : — 


The Duphlas alorifj the Durrun^and NojjthLuklnmporc borders had not for many 
y^ars past given much trouble, though tlae report for 1870 described an outrage 
committed for private reasons by one hill Diiphla upon another iii.an of the same tribe 
living on the plains. Many Duphlashave settled as colonists in our territories, and a 
few even occasioiially work on tea gardens. The tribe of Tagin Duphlas living in 
the hills on the borders of East Diirrung and part of Lnkhimpore have, however, 
this year placed themselves in an attitude of* positive liostilitpy to the Government, 
and |)erpetrated a raid which, though directed against Duplila colonists in the plains, 
and not against tlic Assamese, was f tr too serious to be overlooked. On the night of 
the I2th February 1872 the vilhige of Amtolla, two miles north of the Gohpore pnlico 
station of Durruiig, and seven miles from the foot of the hills, was attacked by a body 
of two or three hundred hillmen. The village was sacked, two persons — a man and a 
woman — who resisted the being tied up, were murdered, and 41 persons — men, 
women, and cliildreii — with their property, were carried oif. The villagers who were 
taken away were all western Duphlas (not Tagiua), while a few settlers belonging to 
the Tagin Duphlas were left unharmed — a circumstance which tended to confirm the 
belief, since supported by ample evidence, that the aggressors were chiefly men of the 
Tagin tribe. The guard at Gohpore made an attempt to follow the raiders, but did 
not succeed in overtaking them. Orders were, however, sent to reinforce the di.strict 
police with troops. All the Duphla passes to the ea.st of Durrung and along the 
Xiukhimpore frontier were blockaded, and pa.ymcnt of the allowances annually made to 
the Tagins was stopped. Spies sent into the hills traced the raiders to their home«, 
and by their reports and the statements of one or two captives who escaped, the 
position of their villages has now been pretty well ascertained. The cause assigned 
for the outrage is a curious one The hillmen had, it seems, been much troubled by 
an epidemic, which they believed to have been imported from the plains. They called 
upon the Duphlas of the plains to compensate them for the loss they had sustained in 
children and adults from tlie disease ; and because the Duphlas of Amtolla declined to 
meet their wishes, they came down to recoup themselves by seizing them alKas slaves. 
The Tagins refuse to surrender the captives save on ransom paid, and even threaten 
furtlior raids if the blockade i.s maintained. The blockade has of course been strictly 
maintained, and it is believed that this exclusion from all trade with the plains has 
been felt by the hillmen, though as yet they show no signs of giving in. Tiio 
Lieutenant-Governor, after personaW consultation with the Deputy Commissioner, 


path of law (where a resort to law becomes absolutely necessary) may be smoothed over, 
^ke the ctise of a niu-away wife : that is, no doubt, one of the cases, perhaps the case, iu 
whicli our law is least in accord with Native feeling. In such a case between our people 
and those beyond the frontier, the Deputy Commissioner may not only call the parties 
together and try to settle it, but may also, when necessary, put them in the way (»f the 
law as it were. Instead of harshly referring a foreign sav.*igo to the courts, the Deputy 
Commissioner might make a suit for the restitution of conjugal rights or a criminal cfiso 
of adultery, or an action for breach, of promise, a very simifle affair for him, by making 
out his petition, summoning the opposite side promptly, and administering jiisticc, which 
may be rapid and complelo without ceasing to he legal. The liieutenaut-Govonior does 
not think that to be within the law it is nec^siiry to bo slow, exacting, and unintelligible 
to simple people ; on the contrary, he believes that if an oflicer knows how to go the right 
way about it, ho may do much prompt and vigorous justice within- the law, especially, as 
has been said above, wheu he combines all powers iu his own person. The Lieutenant- 
Governor trusts that you will impress these views on tho officers of your division, and try 
to make them act upon them in cases in which savage and simple people are concerned. 
There are legal difficulties enough without their being raised by the officers entrusted 
with tho administration of frontier districts, and the Lieutenant-Goveraor will not 
permit them to raise unnecesdarj legalities.” 
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Ooldiiel Graliani, has seen reason to liope tbat strict maintenance of the blockade 
during the ensuing cold weather may possibly brinff them at last to terms. Precau- 
tions will be taken against any furllier raids ; but it may be necessary to adopt more 
active measures of reprisal. Tiie Diiphia hills are not speciall}' difficult of access. 
Elephant-hunters from Assam have breii several days* march within them, goin" up 
one way and returning another. The villages where most of the captives are, are but 
four or five marches off, or at most perhaps seven marches. The tribes have no unity 
of organization ; every village is separate, and if one is hostile, the next may be 
friendly. They have not fire arms, and for some years, as above remarked, they have 
not shown themselves hostile to our Government, but have yearly drawn allowancfts 
for loss of their practice of making collections from the Assamese ryots of the Dwars 
or passes, and have done mucli profitable trade with our bazars and markets. There 
is I'eason to hope that a small expeditionary force might bring the contumacious to 
terms, and tliat the effect of 8u6h a settlement would be lasting. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has, however, rather shrunk from recommending a regular expedition owing 
to the chronic difficulty which exists in Assam in getting cooly carriage for troops. 
He has stated to the Government of India his belief that we ought to have for 
service on the North-Eastern F'rontier a permanent cooly corps to be available for 
expeditions of this kind, wliich we must •xpcct occasionally until the frontier 
difficulties are finally solved and the tribes coinc to find their interest in peace and 
trade. Such a corps could alvvay.s be usefully employed in making roads when not 
required for hill service. Meantime what His Honor has proposed is that we should 
place on the Dujdila frontier next cold season a sufficient number of troops and police to 
establish a rigorous blockade, and furnish, if called for, a small expeditionary force. 
Colonel Graham, the Deputy Commi.ssioner, would be allowed, if he saw a good 
opportunity, and other means had failed, to make a dash into the hills with this foico 
and with the elephant and local cooly carriage available. He would, while looking out 
for this and watching the blockade, superintend also the operations of the survoy, which 
should carry eastward along the foot of the hills the line of demarcation successfully 
settled along the Kainrup frontier, so as to mark distinctly for the future the territory 
which we claim as ours and within which we shall refuse to permit any outrage or 
encroachment. 


That the blockade will probably secure the surrender of the captives, wo may 
perhaps bo encouraged to hope, from the fact that another Duphia village to the north 
of Luckhimpore, which had carried off in similar fashion last 3'ear one or two Diiphlas 
of the plains, has lately restored them, when it found that Government insisted on 
viewing such conduct as a grave offence. In this instance the local officers had, 
however, been fortunately able to capture one of the offenders, and held him as 
hostage till his village sent back the captives. 


The blockade proving inefFectual, a military force was sent into the 
, . . hills fti 1874-75, and the release of 

Later events. captiyes followed, no aotive 

opposition being offered by the Duphlas. Since that year the Dnphlas 
have as a clan given 1:0 trouble. Occasional offences by individual 
members of the tribe have been duly dealt with as inattei-s of police ; 
but our relations with the Chiefs have been uniformly amicable. 
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C1LA.PTER VI. 


THE ABOUS AND MIRIS. 

The Akas and Duphlas are, according to ethnologists, one in race 
with each other, and with the tribes of Abors* and Miris inhabiting 
the liills north of Luckimpore, of whom it is next necessary to speak. 

„ . The information available to us does 

Cto connection between the Abors ami that any social or 

political coimection subsists now 
between the Akas and tlic Duphlas, and until very recently there was 
no evidence of intercourse between the Duplilas and the Abors, their 
neighbours to the east. It seemed as though all along the frontier the 
several tribes were entirely independent of their respective neiglibours 
on the east and west, while owning subordination to the more remote 
races behind and io the north of them. Even now we have very little 
definite knowledge of the inter-tribal relations of these suh-Hiraalayan 
highlandors : and it is as historically accurate as it is convenient to treat 
most of them as distinct and separate peoples. The Abors and Miris 
may, however, he considered an exception to this rule. Coming no doubt 
originally from the same habitat, they arc still so alike in all material 
respects as to warrant us in calling them earlier and later migrations of 
the same tribe — the Abors as the last comers retaining more of their 
pristine savagery and hardihood, while the Miris have been to some 
extent influenced by free association with the plains and the ^ settled 
habits of civilization. The intercourse between Abors and Miris is 
nevertheless constant and intimate. 

The Miris were found in 1*^25, 

Their local distribution. 

the Sisi District of Luckimpore as far as the Dihong river. The Abors 
he places further east in the hilly country between the Dihong and the 
Dibong, the Bor Aborsf occupying the inner and more lofty ranges. 

* The term ‘ Abor,’ sif^nifying barbarous and indopendimi, is by the Assamese applied 
very indefinitely to all the independent tribes on both sides of the valley, but it is more 
especially the appellation of the great tribal section which this chapter deals. The word 
in Assamese is opposed to Bori, which means dependent. {Dalton.) According to 
. Wilcox ‘ Bor*=:bara, great. The Abors, however, call themselves “ Padam.” 

t In a report by the Deputy Commissioner of Luckimpore, dated 8th October 1861, 
the Bor Abors are put “ in the hills extending from the Sensero river to the Dihong, 
covering an area of 200 square miles, and numbering about 10,000 souli.” The Meyongs 
are placed in the hilly tracts from the Dihong to the Galce Sootoo, an area of 200 square 
miles, and their numbers at 14,000. From the Galee Sof>iee to the Bunga Nu<li are placed 
the other Abors and Chang Miris over an area of 600 square miles, and numbering 10,000 
souls or more. This information is, however, of very doubtful value. 


by Captain NeiifviTle, inhabiting 
the plains and lower hills, along the 
north hank of the Brahmaputra from 
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This division may be taken as approximately correct. To the westward 
of the Dihong Ahor villages may be found here and there among those 
of the upper hill Miris. No Miri villagi»s are, however, situated between 
the Dihong and the Dibong, and no Abor villages exist among the Miri 
settlements on the jdains near Luekimpore. The Miris of the plains are 
here claimed by the Abors as tlicir dependents and runaway slaves 5 and 
under the Assam Government the IVIiris acted, and they do now to some 
extent act, as the go-betweens of ihe Abors and the traders of Assam. , 

In the hills west of the Dirjmoo and to the north of the Sisi and 
Damaji mouzas of the Luekimpore District, Dalton ])laces the Ghyghasi 
tribe of Parbatia or Hill Miris, who would seem to be in nowise subor- 
dinate to tlie Abors. North of Dordoloni, and on the course of the 
Subanshiri, he puts the Sarak Miris, and on the same river the Panibotia 
and Tarbatia, all branches of the Hill Miris.(^) These tribes were 
visited by Dalton in 1845^ and a full description of their habits and 
village sites is given by him in his Ethnology of BengaP^. lie also 
mentions a tribe called Anka Miris or ^TenaeMiving to the north-west 
of the Hill Miri country on h stream which is probably an upper course 
of the Sundri River. These Anka Miris have never been seen on the 
plains. 

The Abor or Padam country was visited in a friendly way in 1 825-2G 

^ , by Bedford and Wilcox, and by 

Visits to the Abor country. ^ j. 

the Dihong was found occupied by the Pasi. and Meyong Abors, the left 
by the Padoo, Siboo or Silook, Meybo, and Goliwar Abors. Membo 
was the most important of the settlements. This village was built 
on a range of hills rising from a small stream called the Shikn, about 
four miles from its confluence with the Dihong, and numbered probably 
over 300 houses. 

The Hill Miris, commanding by their position the eultivat- 

ed tracts of Bordoloui, Sisi, and 
^ Damaji, had actjuired an acknow- 

ledged right to posa similar to that asserted by the Duphlas, Akas, and 
Bhutias. So far as can be gathered, the Abors, though much more 
powerful than any of these tribes, had no such rights. This was owing 
no doubt to their comparatively remote situation, cut off as they were by 
the great river Dihong from tlic cultivated country along the Brahma- 
putra Valley. Rights, however, they had of a somewhat different kind, 
which were more difficult to settle even than those arising out of the posa. 

The Abors claimed, as I have said, an absolute sovereignty over 
the Miris of the plains, and an inalienable right to all the fish and 

I A- * * 1 . Au - found in the Dihong River. 

^ The Mins tor many years acknow- 
ledged the as their masters. They were quite ready to accept 

their position of go-betweens of the rude hillmen and the Assamese 
traders. It was on the whole a profitable one, and^the more so while 

(^) Political Proceedings, 2nd May 1845, Nos. 1*15-47. 
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the unsettled state of Assam under its. Native Government made simple 
a^^riculture a somewhat preearioiis pursuit. The Assamese Government 
also, anxious to conciliate their hig’hland ncig^hbours, had lon^ since 
relieved these Miris of all revenue charges, acknowledging thereby the 
subjection of tliat tribe to the Abors, whose interpreters they wore 
officfally recognized to be. During the Burmese invasion, and after 
the British annexation of Assam, inpre than one community of Miris 
found it to their advantage to m(^c away from the vicinity of their 
Abor lords, and one of the earliest notices of the Abors outside of 
geographical memoirs is an account of a demand made by the ^ Duba^ 
tribe of Bor Abors in February 1 830, that the British authorities would 
send back a village of Miris who had moved away to the detriment 
of the Abor trade.(*) The Government of course could not coerce the 
Miris into returning, but it sanctioned certain expenditure by the 
Political Agent, with a view to induce those or kindn^d tribes to settle 
where they could minister to the wants of the Abors in the way of 
trade. Fvontually the original Miri village returned io its old site, and 
the Agent iiulu(‘e<l the Bor Abors to undertake to leave them free of 
exaction For two years, two Chiefs of tlic lower Abors becoming surety for 
their good treatment. The Abors arc curiously enough described in the 
corn^spondence as fur the b(»st disj^osed of the hill tribes, though the 
most |)oweiful, and newer known to commit an act oC unprovoked ravage 
or outrage on the villages oF the plains/^ 

The first impression made on the Abors by our local officers would 
seem to liave been also favourable, for early in 1836 a body of 200 
Abors (2) came down and offered to settle on the Dibong. They were 
willing to suhniit to our criminal jiirisdietion, but objected to pay 
taxes. The local officers were afraid tliat they might prove dangerous 
neighbours, but the Governor GeneraFs Agent, viewing them as little 
other than Miris, a tribe which had long since proved itself tfmonable 
to order, overruled the opposition. Two years later (•^) he urged upon 
Government, without success, the deputation of a special officer to 
conciliate the hill Miris and Abors. It is probable that the Abors, as a 
warlike race, were expected by the local officers to act as a counterpoise 
to the Kliam])tis, Singplios, and Mishmis, who at this time were 
giving cause for anxiety. In 1S40, indeed, the Abors did take the 
side of Government unmistakably, when the Khamptis, in alliance with 
the Mishmis, wore fighting against us.(^) 

Besides asserting their sovereignty over the Miris, the Abors 

claimed, as above stated, a right to 

Abor claims to revenue from gold- washers rH the fish and gold found ^ in the 
and fishermen. slre.ams that flowed from their lulls. 

In flic islands of the Brahmaputra, 
and along the lower courses of its northern feeders, were num(?rous 

(0 Political Proceedings, 7th May 1830, Nos. 47-48. 

(®) Polituval Proceedings, 9th May 1836, Nos. 7-8. 

(=*) Political ProecKMliugs, 23rd August 1838, Nos. 62-G3. 

Political Proceedings, 29t}i August 1838, Nos. 90-91. 

(*) Political Proceedings, 16th March 1840, No. 112. 
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villages of Hindu ^old-washers and fishermen called Beeahs or Beheeahs, 
who had. perhaps, themselves originally heen driven from the hills by the 
Ahor-Miri advance. In the pui-suit of their avocation these Beeahs 
were wont to frequent the Dihon<i^. Dihonjy, and other tributaries of the 
Brahmaputra, and from them the x\bors were always in the habit of 
receivinp;*, if not ret^nlar black-mail, at least frequent conciliatory 
offerings and acknowledgments superiority. The Assam (Jovern- 
ment, which derived no small portion of its revenue from the jo^old-dust 
of the rivers, had an interest in keeping stationary these Beeah settle- 
ments, even when the occupation of prold- washing; became much loss 
remunerative than it once had been. Under British rule the Beeahs 
became their own masters, and many of them, like the Miris, moved 
lower down the valley. The few who remained soon found out that the 
new(‘) Government had different ideas on the ejnestion of protectinjy 
its subjects from those of the imbecile administration it succeeded, and 
tliey bec^an to repudiate the edaims of the Ahors to restrict their move- 
ments on the Diliong: and elsewhere. The Ahors in reven^j^e carried off 
to the hills such of the refractory Beeahs as they could lay hands 
upon. 


Their feelinj^s towards us do not appear to have as yet heen actively 
„ , . _ ^ hostile, for in 1847 Captain Vetch, 

Captam retch snogotiahoiism 1817. ^ Political Affont, had a most 

friendly conference with the Pashi, Meyho, and other Padams, who to 
please him voluntarily released all the captives they had taken. Nc^o- 
ciations for the ostahlishment on the Dihon^ of a trading store under 
Government protection were at this time set on foot, with a fair pros- 
pect, as it seemed, of ultimate success. 

Unfortunately, however, this promising commencement of inter- 
course was never regularly followed up, and a year or so (2) later we 
.. were brought into hostile collision 

with a neighbouring tribe of Dhobas 
or Dubba Abors lying west of the Dihong. The facts were these : 
Captain Vetch had gone to the hills with a small party of troops to 
demand the restoration of a body of Caebari gold- washers carried off 
by these Ahors. The captives were restored, but his camp was attacked 
by night, and the Abors were only beaten off after hard fighting. 
To punish this treachery, Captain Vetch burnt their village — a step 
which led to the submission of the offending tribe, hu^j which, however 
righteous an act in itself, tended greatly to disturb the generally 
harmonious relations hitherto subsisting between the Assam officials and 
the wild tribes in this quarter. Not that friendly intercourse (®) was 
openly broken off, for early in 1851 a large body of upper Abors came 
down and settled on the Dirjmoo, advances being made them by Govern- 
ment to enable them to purchase implements of husbandry. But from 


(') Political Proceedings, 24th March 1848, Nos. 199-201. 
(®) Political Proceedings, 28th April 1848, Nos. 104-6. 

Political Procoedings, 23rd Juno 1849, Nos. 23-2^1. 
C) Hiovonue Proceedings, 12th March 1851, Nos. 61-63, 
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this point we begin to find frequent notice of outrages committed by 
the Abors and of remonstrances offered by the British officials. 

At the very time of the settling of the Abor village on 

the Dirjmoo the clans on the 
were renewing their depre- 
dations on the gold- washers. As 
Government now farmed out the right of gold-washing (for the vast 
^ , , , siSm of Ks. 80 per annum), it felt 

^ to protect the I5e4lis from 

such encroa(?hmont(^}, and orders 
were given that an escort should accompany them to ilie Dihong, 
and a guard be permanently stationed at the month of that river. An 
effort was still, however, to be made to esfablisli an annual fair for iho 
conciliation and profit of the Abors; and a proposal 1o tax tlie jMiri(‘‘*) 
villages near the Dihong, nortli of tluj Brahma j)iitra., was negatived as 
being likely to annoy tlie j)aran)oinit tribe. These nieasures were 
designed to combine the advantages of a strong and of a eoneiliatoiy 
policy; ))ut they were not fully or fairly carried into action. It 
is doubtful whether their intention was ever projierly made manifest to 
the tribes concerned. TJie guard only remained on the Diliong for one 
season, and tlie Abor t rade was lost sight of amid the pressure of other 
more urgent matters. 

In 1^55 (as already noted) the village of Mombo(’*) was visited 
by Dalton, then Princijial Assistant to tln^ Governor (hmerars Agent 
. ,r I Assam. An account of his expe- 

clition was pnhiislicd in No. XXJll 
of the Bengal Selections, and has been incorporated by him in his work 
on the Kthiiology of Bengal 

In 1858 occurred the first serious Ahor outrage. ('^) On the 3 1st 

„ . ,, Jamiiiry of that, year the civil station 

SoriouH Abor raid, 1858. r i i ^ j-i i i 

oi Deoroogiirh was startleu by the 

news that tlic Beenh village of Sengajan, only six miles distant from 

the station, though on tlie ncirth of the Brahmaput ra,, had liecn cut up 

by Abors from the hills. IiKpiiry soon made it tolerably certain that 

the Kebang elan of Bor Meyongs were the piu'petrators of tliis atrocity. 

It was designed apparently to })uuish the Heeahs for liaving some 

years before deserted their villagi*, and for a rectmt n'fusal to pay the 

dues or tribute which the Abors dimniiuled of them. An attempt was 

made to follow up the raiders to the hills, but, owing to tlie extremely 

inaccessible character of the country and various mischances, which 

need not be specified in detail, the troops did not succeed in overtaking 

the Abors or in reaching the village of Kehang. It was indeed with 

difficulty and with some loss of credit to those in command that they 

got back to Debroogiirli. Emboldened by their impunity, the Kebang 

men took up a more advanced position threatening tlie plains ; and it 

(^) Judicial Proceedin^^, 30th April 1851, Nos. 166-68. 

(*) Judicial Proceedings, 4-th March 1852, Nos. 127-29. 

(®) Judicial Proceedings, 3rd January 1856, Nos. 31-31. 

(♦) Judicial Proceedings, 19th August 1868, Nos. 262-81. 


Dalton’s visit to Meinbo. 
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now beetiino evident to Governnieut that if it wished to prevent a state 
of ehronic outrage alonju^ the border, a serious effort was necessary to 
convince the hillnien of our ])ower to punish. An offer of the Meybo 
Abors to act as mediators hud no practical effect. Government could 
only accept an unconditional submission, which the Keban^ people were 
in no mood to offer. (') 

Preparations for an expedition* into the hills upon a somewhat im- 

^ • posino^ scale were put in hand with 

^ vigour. No doubt was entertained 

as to the propriety of invading the Abor territory to punish the authors 
of a crime so llsi^raut as the massacre of Sen^ajan. The safety of our 
own civil stations was at stake. Indifference would, it was felt, 
lead only to more daring attacks. 

The civil ofUcers of Dobroof^urh spared no pains to ^et together 
the information necessary to render tlie military operations successful; 
and if the results of their inquiries proved eventually of less value 
than was anticipated, that fact may serve as a warnings and a lesson for 
future enterprises of the kind. While the military authorities were 
settling; the character and stnmg^th of the force to he employed, the 
lJe])uty Commissioner of Luckimporc had, as he believed, fixed the precise 
locale of Kcbang;, and the bt^st way of roacliing; that villag;c. From 
the report of a Pashi Abor stjoui, it ajipeared that Kebang; lay on the 
Yembojiani, a tributary of the Diliong-, only four and half days^ direct 
journey from the plains. Such, however, was tlic dillieult character of 
the country that it was considered lietter to convey tlie force in canoes 
by the route of the Dibong* than to attempt the trackless hills between 
the Brahmaputra and the Yembopani. This determined, the Dcj)uty 
Commissioner went on in advance to make arrangements for Food 
depots, ^ and to conciliate, if possible, the intermediate clans. At 
Pasbigbat, opposite the junction of the Sikoo with the Dihong, de]mla- 
... tions from thePashi, Meybo, and Pado 

^ ^ communities presented themselves, 

* Naval Britjade. professing friendship and promising 

I European Otlicor. not to Oppose the advance of troops. 

15 Do. OuTiners. Deputy Coraniissioucr appears 

Local ArtiVer,,. *<> rclicd too coiiHdently 

1 Native OtliwT upon these protestations. He con- 

15 Privates. Versed freely about the approach- 

2 12-pr. howitzers, with 60 rounds ing expedition, and gave, it was 

per gun. afterwards feared, by far too many 

Native Tnfantry, indications of the route which it 

3 Native Oflieers. • was intended to follow. By the 

II Non -Comm issioiied Offioers. 19th March a force of the strength 

3 Hugiers. shown on the margin* had arrived 

“ “*■ P“l'i „nte the oommaad oE m 

officer of the rank of Captain. (‘^) 


(’) Judicial Proceedings, 27th January 1859, Nos. 88-100. 

(®) J udicial Proceedings, dated 19th August 1858, Nos. 262-81. 
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Cfn the morning of the 20th Ihc advance bc^an into the x\bov 
Hills. As far as Pan.^'ce, an Abor village fifteen miles upstream, the 
force procteeded in borits. Tiie guns w<u‘e for some di.sta.nee carried on 
elephants along the bank, but the hill ranges between Pashi and 
Pangeo proved to be so j)recipitous and came down so closcj to the river 
that ‘this mode of conveyance had to be abandoned, and the guns were 
eventually taken on board the boats. ^At Pangoe it was discovered by 
the civil officer that the coolies supplied by him at Debroogurh for 
carrying food had thro\igh some mistake of the military commander been 
di.scliarg(!d soon after leaving that .station. He liad, however, a body of 
70 coolies with him, and these were pronounced suffi(;ient for Conamis- 
saritit j)urposes as the guns were to be loft at Pangee to guard the boats, 
which had there to be abandoned owing to the occurrence of dangerous 
ra})ids that could not- be stemmed. On th(i 22nd March the troops, 
numbering with officers lOt fighting men, broke ground at Pangee, 
marching by the left bank of the river over a steep hill four miles to 
liuttoomi (rhat, a point al)(»ve the rapids, where the river had to be 
crossed on rafts of bamboo, 'fhese, it was found, the Iluitoomi Abors 
had, as a measure of coueilial iou, prepared in anticipation, though not 
in sufficient numbers. Tin? Ituttoomis also offered to find guides, and 
professed the most remarkable hatred for the Kebaiig Abors, the object 
of attack. 

The Deputy (Jommis.sioucr, who had accompanied the force so far, 
remained with a. guard of 12 rneii at Ruttoomi Ghfit, while tin* rest 
set out on the morning of the 24th for the final advance on Kebang, 
su]>])oscd to be only 12 or 14 miles distant. Next morning two me.ssen- 
gers camt^ bat?k to Ruttoomi Gluit with a note from the Commanding 
Officer asking for m(‘at and liquor for the Europeans to be sent by the 
bearers, and containing in a postscrij)t tlic words Rico, riee^\ The 
meat the Deputy Commissioner sent at once, wliilo be proceeded to hurry 
up su]q)lies of rice from Pangee ami Pashi, at tin; same time sending 
coolies with two resj)e(!table Assamese aequaint(id witli tlu* Abors 
to ask rice from the villagers of Ruttoomi. In a few hours two 
of this party came running back, crying that the rest bad been s t uj)ou 
and made prisoners by the Abors. Other signs of hostility soon mani- 
fested themselves. A party of 12 bringing up j)rovisions was attacked 
between Pangee and Ruttoomi, and 7 were killed. 

Meantime nothing had for two days been hoard of the advance 
force. At last, on the morning of the 27th firing was heard, and the 
little column appeared on the lieights under Ruttoomi hard pressed 
and pursued, but keeping the enemy fairly iii check. The force liad 
failed altogether to reach Kehang, though there was afterwards reason 
to believe that it had got within hOO yards of that village. The troops 
had had to fight alino.st every step of the way ; had lost a European 
and three Native soldiers besides coolies, the only wonder being that the 
losses were so small ; and had had to retire without effecting the object 
of the advance, owing as it seemed to the entire want of any pro]Mir 
arrangements for keeping up a supply of provisions from Ruttoomi 
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Ghat. In the end the officer in opmmand had become distrustful of his 
^idos, would not believe that Kebanj^ was anywhere near, and turned 
l)ack at ilic very moment when a little perseverance would probably 
have carried everything. The onl}' excuse for his action is, that in the 
absence of reliable information it is very difficult on such expeditions to 
say how far perseverance should be carried. 

The whole of the Ahor villager round, seeing the discomfiture of the 
expedition, now made common cause against it ; and without attempting 
to punish liuttoomi for its treachery, the force returned as fast as 
possible to Pangco, Pashi, and the Brahmaputra. 

The relations between the civil officer and the officer in command 

Causes of the failure. f , unfortunately, 

irom the outset, not been cordial, 
and the return of the expedition in this ignominious plight was the 
beginning of much recrimination, fruitless coiTespondoncc, and depart- 
mental bickering. The Government could not but hold that both 
parties were in fact to blame. The Deputy Commissioner had been 
too ready to trust to his powers of negotiation, and believed that he 
was in this way winning allies when he was only revealing his plans to 
enemies. The military commander did not see that his supplies were 
secure, but recklessly led his men into the bills, trusting to the civil 
authorities to provide all that he required. But, above all, it was clear 
that for an advance into a hostile territory, physically difficult and 
quite unknown, the detachment of troops sent was altogether inade- 
quate, either to cover its own communications or to force its way. 
But for the individual bravery of those concerned — a quality which is 
nowhere more conspicuous than in th(‘so frontier expeditions — the troops 
would never have returned to tell the talc. 


Tlui Bor Meyong Ahors of Kehang and other villages rendered 
bold by the repulse of the expedition look up a still more advanced 


The second Abor E.\pedition, 1859. 


position towards the plains, stock- 
ading themselves at Pashi, with 


which village they were now in offensive and defensive alliance. 
After(^) much anxious consultation, it was held by the local officers and 
by Government that it was absolutely necessary to devise some means 
of punishing their insolence and .2>rotecting the district from outrage 
and attack. Proposals for establishing a line of posts from Sisi to Pobah 


Mukh were taken into consideration, but the plan which commended 


itself to all as politically essential was that of another expedition on 


such an effective scale as should infallibly command success. 


Rumours that some such step was contemplated soon reached the 
hills, and a deputation (*^) from the Meybo Ahors (a neutral clan) came 
to the Deputy Commissioner, professing their own feelings of friendship. 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, dated 25tli January 1859, Nos 88-100. 
(*) Judicial Proceedings, 27th January 1859, Nos. 88-100. 
Judicial Proceedings, 24th February 1859, Nos. 108-9. 
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and offerings to become mediators with the Meyongs. They were 
civilly treated^ but their overtures were on this occasion not enter- 
tained. 


'While(^) the expedition was preparing, the orders of the Secretary 
of State upon the ivfvmav fiasco arrived in India. He forbade the under- 
taking of any second expedition, save upon trustworthy information, 
and with an adequate forcc.'^ This ini^ruction was not held to interfere 
with the course of action already determined upon. 


The expedition was upon this 

Indian Nat^y Hrigade. Asaam Light 

2 Jluj'lcrs. Infant 

GO men. 6 Native OlHoers. 

4 European Officers. 13 llavildars. 

N aline Artillerg. 14 Naiks. 

3 llavildars. 5 Bii^dtirs. 

2 Naiks. 211 Sepoys. 

1 Buf^lor and 50 men. I European Officer. 

2 12-pounder howit-j 1 Eur(>i)ejin Non- 

zors. CJoin missioned 

2 4-2-5 mortars. Officer. 

1 European Ofli(!er. 


occasion of the strength shown on 
the margin. On the 2()lli Febru- 
ary IS 59 it reached Pashi, where 
the Abors had entrenched them- 
selves in great force. On tlie 
271 h the troops stormed the 
village, which was perched on a 
hill, and defended by ehjven 
stockades, nine of which were 
obstinately hold by the hillmen 
till tliev were driven from each 


successively at the point of the bayonet. The neighbouring village of 
Kingkong was takiMi in like manner. Our loss was 1 killed and 44 
wounded, chielly by j>(>isoned arrows. After halting for ii few days to 
show that tliey wcri» complete masters of the position, the troops burnt 
the villages and retired leisurely to their boats. 


Later in the year a strong reconnoitring party passed along the 
whole Abor frontier between Sisi and Lai lee Soota ; but no altein])t at 
hostile demonstration was made by the tribes. 


The Pashi Abors, with other clans in their neighbourhood, would seem 

Contiuued hostility of thoMoyong Abors. tbis to have made lip their 

minds not (-) to ])rovoko the Govern- 
ment further, for in July 1860, they came into make formal overtures of 
friendship, which were of course accepted. The Meyongs still eontiniuid 
hostile, and towards the close of 1S61 they again cutup a ne(*ah village, 
situated this time on the farther or south side of the llrahmapiitra 15 
miles from Debroogiirh. Those Beeahs were part, of a body of ryots 
who had deserted the north side of the river after the former IMeyong 
massacre in IS5S, and the present raid appears to have been designed 
partly to show them that they were not yet beyond the reach of their 
Abor lords, and partly to take vengeance for aid rendered by the Peeabs 
to the troops in the campaign of 1S59.(‘') Inquiry seemed to show 
that the Abors had been assisted in planning these daring attacks in the 
neighbourhood of a military station by information received from the 


(') Judicial Proceeding, 7th April 1850, Nos. 75-83. 

Judicial Frw^dinss, 22ud September 1859, Nos. 87-89. 
(a) Judicial Proceedings, August 1860, Nos. 417-19. 

(*) Judicial Proceedings, January 1862, Nos. 305-8. 
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Miri villasros? lyini^ between Ihoin and tlie Bralimapntra, and a proposal 
was ))ron^ht forward by the loeal authorities that all tlie Miris on tlie 
lino of the Booree Diliin^ should be deported far south of the Brahma^ 
pntra, in order thereby to deprive the Abors of tlio covert help rendered 
them by these allic's. The Aiiris of this neig'hbourbood were however, 
it was admitted, by no means dang-erous in themselves. They had for 
years b(»en quietly cultivating the soil and ])aying rent to (lovernment 
for their (adds. Tlieir extnune sfibservienee to the Abors was the result 
not of love but fear ; and (jovernnient, seeing clearly that its duty lay 
rather in giving them oilicient protection than in punishing them for a 
very natural timidity, refused to mov() them from their village sites, (^) 
one reason for leaving them alone b(*ing that their labour was necessary 
to carry through any works of frontier defence that might bo resolved 
upon. 


The question of defending the country from furtbor raids was then 

„ , - V I 1 • anxiously discussed. Those who best 

Proposnls for ffuaram" tho Luckimpore , i j i 

District. knew the trontier advoeatcd the 

opcuiing of a line of road and the 
establishment of fortitied posts between Sisi and Ijallee Soota, or along 
the faee of the Abor tract. Others maintained that no merely defensive 
lino of th(‘ kind would he sutneieiit, but that, uulil roads were run into 
the hills themselves, making the hill villag<‘s aeeessihle at all times, no 
hope (»f sc(*uriiy (?oul(l reasonably bo entertained. The occupation of 
tin* Abor bills for a whole season by a- strong military force was, as a 
still more thorough seh(*me, advocated by some. A chain of forts had 
in fact b(M*n sanctioned by the Local Government after the lirst Abor 
massacre ; but their erection w’as stopped on iinancial (*oiisiderations by the 
Public Works J)e])artmont of the Supreme Government. The pn'seiit 
repetittioii of outrage bad the effect of compelling the Local Gov<M’nment 
to act irrespectively of such formal sanctions. l’‘he Li(*uti*nant- 
Governor of Bengal, as now advised, lield that he was bound either to 
abandon the extensive tracts in Luekimpore lately assigned to t(*a 
planters, or to give ellicicnt ]>rotecti(m to an industry already diriujtly 
encouraged by tlie Slate. Tlie cost of com ])en sating the tea intenjsts 
would, it was argued, to put the case on the lowest ])<issible grounds, 
be more than the cost of organising a proper frontier defimce. Accord- 
ingly, the lo(!al Public Works Department was ordered to complete the 
forts at once by convict labour. The road along the frontier to Pobab 
Miikb was to b(i opened and maintained ; and a scheme was laid before 
the Su])reme Govin-ninont for retaining by means of troops, forts, and 
roads, effective military comrnand^^ of the whole Abor marches. 

The bustle of all this preparation an/l defensive energy did not fail 

to attract the notice of the Abors, 
who, doubtless interpreting matters 
by the light of their own fears, made overtures for general reconciliation. 


Submission of the Abors. 


(*) .ludicial Proceedings, April 1802, Nos. GiO-48. 
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Tho dovernment dircclod that any suah advances should be favourably 
received, and endeavours made to bring the Chiefs to enter into a binding 
agreement for tlie preservation of order along the frontier. Small 
sti])ends were to be allowed to those who would midorlakc to prevent 
hostili3 aggression by their own or kindred clans, to keep up a tribal 
police for the j)rev(*ntion of marauding, and lo surrender criminal 
rerugees. An annual meeting between the civil ofli(?ers of Luekimpore 
and the covenanting elans was suggestild as an important matter to have 
secured. No relaxation of military pr(»])aration was })erinittcd during 
the pendency of these negotiations. After what had happ(‘ned in iSoU, 
the dovernment could only afford to conciliate \vhilo it was materially 
strong. At length, in November iM)2, the Deputy Commissioner met 
the Moyong Abor de])uties in solemn conference at Jjalee Mukh, and 
lifter a jirolongi'd palaver extending over seven days, an agreement was 
concluded between the British (lovernment and eight communities of 
JMeyong Abors, a copy of which will be found below.* in lieu of 
money stipends to Chiefs, the treaty provided for payments in kind of 

* WIutcjis it is (‘X])cdi('nt to sidoiifc measures L)r Mio of llie 

Hritish Territciry in llui Dislriet of Liiokiiiiporo, Upper Ahsini, on the iMeyonj^^ Ahor 
Frontier, .'ind f«)r j'rt'sorvin^ ]»faco and lrjin(|iiillity ; nnd whereas, by virtue of a hdler, 
No. 11 of 11 Ml (.h tober 18(52, from the OHiciatin^ (’onmn'ssioiHT of Assam, tr:insiniMin,LC 
ord(*rs from the (lova'rnineni of Jleiijjjal, eonveyed in a leticr, No. 25(5'!'., <l:«tcd tin* Slli 
Aiij;ust 1H()2, from tlio OHicialin^ Junior Secretary lo the (iovernmeni of Ifenir-'d, the 
l)e]mty Coinniissioner of Liuikimporo has been authorized to proceed in this nialUT, mid 
an eriLTa^Mmient to the followdii}^ effect has been entered into witli Uie ^leyou^ Abors tbis 
Gth day of November A. 1). 18(52, at ("ami» Lalco Mukh : — 

AVr.v^. — Offences conmieneod by the Muyon^ Abors in a time of hostility towards tlio 
British (.lovernment, ami for whieli the assembled heads of villages have; sued for pardon, 
are overlooked, and peace is re-established. 

JSWontl. -^riie limit of the British Territory vvliieh extends to the foot of tin) hills is 
recof^nized by llie Meyouj^ Abors, who licrcby engage to roH[»eet it. • 

Third. The llritish Oovcrniuent will take up positions on the frontier in the plajjis, 
will eslJihiish stations, post guards, or eonstruet forts, or oj'eii roads, as may he deemed 
e.vpedient, and llie M(‘yong Abors will not take umbrage at such aiTaiigements, or have 
any voice insiicii maUers. 

/bwrM.— The Meyong Abors recognize all persons residing in the plains in the 
vicinity of the Mekong Hills as British subjects. 

Fifth. — The Meyoiig Abors engage not to molest or to cross the frontier for the 
purpose of molesting residents in llie BntisU Territory. 

tsixlh . — The commiiuicatiou across the frontier will bo free both for the JMeyong 
Abor and for any persons, British subjects, going to the Moyong villages for the purpose 
of trading, or other friendly dealings. 

Seventh .— Meyoiig Abors shall have access to markets and places of trade which 
they may tliiiik lit to resort to, and on such occasions they engage not to come armed with 
their spears and bows and arrows, but merely to curr}' their daos. 

Ei(ihth.~Ai\y Meyong Abors desiring to settle, or occupy lands, in the British 
Territory, engage to pay such revenue to Government as may be lixed upon by the Deputy 
Commissioner, the demand, in the first instance, to be light, 

JFinih.— ii^hQ Meyong Abors engage not to cultivate ojdum in the British Territory 
or to import it. 
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articles that could be distributed, amon^ the whole community. The 
democratic nature of the Abor system of government made this course 
advisable^ and the plan has the advantage of giving each leading 
member of the clan a personal interest in keeping the peace. Numerous 
other societies of Abors have given their assent to similar engageipents. 
Among others our old enemies of Kebang executed an agreement of 
this nature in 1863. 


Since these forms of agreltiient were instituted, the Abors have 

T . . given but little trouble. They are 

Later events. ^ . i. i ‘i. • 

a sulky, intractable race, and it is 

possible that some day they may breakthrough the restraint which self- 

interest at present puts upon them. But it is reasonable to hope that 


Tenth . — In event of any jfricvanco arising or any dispute taking place between the 
Meyong* Abors and British subjects, the Abors will refrain from taking the law into their 
own hands, but they will appeal to the Deputy Commissioner for redress, and abide by his 
decision. 

JEUventh . — To enable the Meyong Abors of the eight khels or communities who 
submit to this engagement, to keep up a police for preventing any marauders from 
resorting to the plains for sinister purposes, and to enable them to take measures for 
arresting any offenders, the Deputy Commissioner, on behalf of the British Government, 
agrees that the communities referred to shall receive yearly the following articles : — 

100 Iron-hocs. 

30 Maunds of salt. 

80 Bottles of rum. 

2 Seers of Abkaree opium. 

2 Maunds of tobacco. 

Twelfth . — Tho articles referred to above, which will be delivered for the first year on 
the signing of this engagement, will hereafter bo delivered from year to year to the 
representatives of tho eight khels or communities of the Meyong Abors, as aforesaid, on 
their mobbing the Deputy Commissioner at Lalee Mukh, or at any other convenient place 
on tho Meyong Dwar side. 

Thirteenth . the occasion of meeting the Deputy Commissioner the Meyong 
Abors, in earnest of their continued friendly feeling, engage to make a tribute offering of 
a pig and fowls, in exchange for which they will obtain usual suitable acknowledgments. 

Fourteenth . — In event of the Meyong Abors infringing, or failing to act up to any of 
the provisions of this engagement, it will be considered void and will no longer have effect. 

Fifteenth . — The original of this engagemont, which is drawn up in English, will 
remain with the Deputy Commissioner of Luckimpore, Upper Assam, and a counterpart or 
copy will be furnished to the subscribing Meyong Abors. 

Sixteenth.’— In ratification of the above engagement contained in 16th paragraph, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Luckimpore, Assam, on behalf of the British Government, puts 
his hand and seal, and tho recognized lleadmen or Chiefs of tho eight khels or communities 
of the Meyong Abors affix their signatures or marks this 6th day of November in A. D. 
1862. 


H. S. BIVAR, Major, 

Deputy Cammr., First Claes, Luckimpore, Upper Assam, 

and Agent, Governor General, N, S, Frontier. 

[Here follow signatures of 34 Chiefs on account of 8 different Khels.] 
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every year of quiet, every visit paid by them to the markets of Sadiya, 
renders this more improbable. New wants arc. being created and new 
ideas imbibed, which cannot fail to have effect. At the same time the 
local officers feel that they must be ever on their guard lest opportunity 
lead to outrage, and the fruit of years be lost in a moment of unbridled 
savagery. Much tact is required in dealing with them. They are in 
manner insolent and rude beyond all other tribes of this frontier. (^) 
In 1803, for example, the Meybo AboSb went off in a temper from the 
annual meeting, refusing to take their presents, because the Deputy 
C'ommissioner would not allow them to treat him with impertinent 
familiarity. Again in 1 805 the Meyong Abors absented themselves 
from the meeting, alleging as an excuse the prevalence of small-pox 
and cholera on the plains. (‘‘^) It transpired, however, that they were 
really indignant because the price of salt had risen in the Sadiya bazar, 
and that they had in spite eaten the agreement entered into with the 
Deputy Commissioner, and shown in various indescribable ways their 
low opinion of that officer and his superiors. (‘’) In 1800 they were 
again absent, but sent in a demand that the posts at Pobah Mukh 
should be abandoned. Of course this only led to the stockades being 
strengthened, and the Meyongs by degrees came round to a better frame 
of mind. The Bor Abors, a very influential clan, attended the meeting 
of 1806, and entered into agreements. This may have had a good effect 
on the rest, for there has been no open disturbance or dissatisfaction 
since. There is reason to believe that the Miris form very unsatisfac- 
tory agents between the local authorities and the Abors. It would be 
of great advantage to secure some Abor lads to educate as interpreters. 

In 1870-77 the tribe showed symptoms of hostility consequent 
upon the advance of a Trigonometrical Survey Party into the hills, and 
it was thought expedient to discontinue these operations. The local 
authorities subsequently proposed a military demonstration along the 
frontier to overawe the hillmen, but this was negatived by the Gov- 
ernment of India. The aggressive attitude taken up by the Bor Abors 
towards the Chulkatta Mishmis led, however, 1881 to a forward move- 
ment on our part : the fear being that if the Bor Abors were once 
allowed to cross the Dibong, they would establish themselves in the 
plains and seriously threaten Sadiya. Troops were advanced to Boinjur 
and Nizamghftt, and the object in view was attained without opposition, 
the Bor Abors withdrawing to their own hills. The occupation of 
Nizamgh&t has served up to date to impose a salutary check upon the 
Bor Abor villages. But the Assam Report for 1881-82 contains an 
account of an outrage committed by Borkheng, the Chief of Pado, upon 
two Miris and a Native Sepoy, which had not up to the close of the year 
been properly explained. 

(*) Judicial Proceedings, November 1863, No. 166. 

(») Judicial Proceedings, May 1865, Nos. 119 to 121. 

Judicial Proceedings, June 1865, Nos. 72 and 73. 

Judicial Proceedings, September 1865, No. 10. 

(*) Judicial Proceedings, June 1866, Nos. 6-7. 
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It is to be rcff retted that thoieffect of direct and unofficial intercourse 
with these Abor clans in their own villages has not been more thoroughly 
tried. They are not unamenable to kindly treatment, for in 1855-56 the 
lleverend Mr. Higgs, a worthy clergyman of Uebroogurh, obtained a 
considerable influence over them, and was wont, it is said, to pay apnual 
visits to their hamlets under the escort of their young men. ( ^ ) He 
also settled some Abor immigrants near Hebroogurh. It would perhaps 
be now a desirable thing to procule and educate some Padain youtlis 
who might hereafter become missionaries of civilisation and of higher 
things to their uncouth brethren in the hills. The Abors, however, still 
want their Cleveland. 

(^) Judicial Proocedinys, 21sl February 1S5G, No. 123. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE MTSAmTS. 


Tioyond tlio Abors eastward lie the various tribes of Mislimis. 

Local distribution of thoMishmi Tribes. U' ^ 

that the whole or the hills which 
close the north-east corner of the Assam Valley are occupied by these 
tribes. hVom the Dibonj^ to the Di^aru, in the rnn<>es to tlie north 
of Sadiya, ai’C to be found the Chulkatta or crop-hair/'' the most 
dan<^erous of all the Mishmi clans, who derive their cos^'iiomcn from 
their fashion ot cuttinq^ the hair square across the forehead. From 
the Dit^aru river westward, and on both sides of the Brahmaputra, 
reachinj 2 : u]) the frontier of Thibet on the north, and as far as the 
Nemlaiip^ river on the south, are various other sects of Mishmis known 
as the l\iin, Mezho, and Maro clans. Dalton ^ives iheir habitat as 
9 ( 5 ^ to 97° ‘iO' K. Lonj'., 27^ 40' to 40' N. Lat. ^^Thc jMishmis to 
the west of th(' Du river, an alTluent of tlie Brahmaputra above the 
Brahmakund, trade with the British possessions, and are in the habit 
of constant intercourse with us;^^ these arc the Tain or Digaru. 
“The tribes to the north-east of the Du trade only with Thibet ; 
these are the Mezho or Miza Mishmis. The Maro are those to the 
south of the Brahmaputra whose setllements arc scattered and mixed up 
with Khampti* and Sino'pho villages. 

The first mention of the Mishmis in the Beng*al records dates 

from(’) 18 ^ 0 , when Lieutenant 
JUirlton, in exploring the upper 
course of the Brahmaputra laiyond the Noha Dihinj;-, reported tliat the 
“ Mishmah Hills were occupied by tribt‘S “ who weni very averse to 
receive stran^ers.^^ In LS2.7 Lieutenant Wilcox succeeded in persuadin<r 
the Tain Mishmis to pass him throui^h their villages on to the country 
of the Mezhos. lie found that there were then three Chiefs (brothers) 


Karly visits to the Mishmi country. 


* These facts have, for the sake of convcnienco, been taken from “ Dalton’s 
Ethnolo'jy,” but a full account of the habitat of tho Mishmis, so f;ir at least as it was 
known to early explorers, will be found in XXI 11. of the published Selt*r;tioris from tho 
Ben<?al Records, and in Volume XVI f. of the Bon^^al Asiatic Society’s Rosoarches. A 
report by tho Deputy Commissioner of Luckimporo in ISbl places tho Me/ho-Mishmis in 
“ the hilly tract east and north between the Wapah Bhooin and the Dillipani, a tributary 
of the Brahinapulra, over an artai of 800 sipiaro miles, and miinhcrinj^ 12,(K)() souls ; tho 
Di'^arus are put between tho ])illipani and Di^^aru river, over 200 square miles, and 
nunibcrinj? 6,000 souls; the (^hulkattas, between the Di^'a^u and Senserepani, over 2lX) 
scpiare miles, an<l numbering r),0(K) souls.” This information is, however, by no moans 
certain to be correct. 

Secret Proceedings, 29th April 1825, No. 2. 
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ruling over the Tains, by name^ Krisong, Ghalum, and Khosha. Of 
the Mezhos, one Chief, called Ruding, gave a certain amount of assist- 
ance to the travellers ; but the principal Chief, Jingsha, would not re- 
ceive them, and they only escaped from a treacherous attack by a 
hasty retreat overnight. They succeeded in penetrating to the.point 
where the Rrahmaputra in its hill course, after flowing nearly due south 
from Thibet, suddenl> changes its course and flows in a westerly 
direction/^ * t 


In October 1836(^) Dr. Griffiths paid a visit to the Mishmi 

Dr. Griffith’s account. 5 

tratirig to the village of Ghalum on 

the Lohit, and though he was kindly received by the Tains, they ab- 
solutely refused to pass liim on to the Mezo-Mishmi country, stating 
as their reason that, just before his visit, the Mezhos, aided by a force of 
seventy Lamas, had invaded their country and done much damage. He 
found that the Singphos, and especially the Duffa Gam, bad consider- 
able influence over the Tains. They were most anxious to come to 
Sadiya to trade. The Mezhos, Dr. Griffiths thought, to be descended 
from the crop-haired Mishmis of the Debong, but, like the Tains, they 
preserve their hair. The Tain population he estimated at 460 only in 
the seven villages he saw near the Lohit. Ghalum, Khosha, and 
Prinsong were now the principal Chiefs. With the Chulkattas it was 
said both the other tribes were at constant war. 


In 1845 Lieutenant Rowlatt penetrated to the Du, and up that 
river in a northerly direction to the village of Tuppang, where he met 
Thibetans.* 


Early in 184S(2) Government received intelligence of the murder, 

„ , . , . by Mezho Mishmis belonging to 

Murder of a wandering ascetic. t* i j j ai. -n ® e 

c Jingsha s and other villages, of a 

fakir y Permanund Acharjya, who had tried to make his way from Assam 

to Thibet. Rewards were proclaimed among the neighbouring tribes 

for the apprehension of the murderers, and it was afterwards reported, 

or rumoured, that the Lamas or Thibetans had punished the guilty 

persons, but no reward has ever been claimed on this account. 


In 1851 M. Krick, a French missionary, made his first journey 

into these hills under the guidance 
M^erot Drench misaionarica by Mezho ^ Khampti Chief of Sadiya, 

the Choukeng Gohain. Avoiding 
Jingsha^s village, he reached in safety the Thibetan Settlement of 
Oualong, where he was well received. Beyond that village, as far as 
Sommeii, he found extensive cultivation and a well-peopled tract along 
the open valley of the Upper Brahmaputra. On his return he stopped at 


* Dalton in loco, Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1845. 


(') Political Proceedings, 6th March 1837, No, 67. 

(*) Political Proceedings, 18th February 1848, Nos. 122-li5. 
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Jin^sha^s village, where he would hiive fared but badly had it not 
been for his medical skill. In 1854 he returned to the hills with 
a colleague, M. Bourri, and, under the escort of the Tain Chief 
Khosha, was brought safely through to Thibet, lie was, however, 
follo>ycd across the border of that territory by a Mezho Chief of the 
Menong clan, named Kai-ee-sha, who murdered both the missionaries 
and carried off their property and servant in utter disregard of the 
Thibetan authorities of Bima, a small? post near which the travellers 
had encamped. The news reached Assam in November. It seemed 
almost hopeless to attempt to punish the murderers. But both the local 
officers and Government felt that, if i)ossible, something in the way 
of retribution should at least be attempted. Lord Dalliousie, moreover, 
was not the man to trifle with such a matter. The neighbouring 
Mislimis, who appreciated our bazars and dreaded their closure, under- 
took to assist the passage of any avenging force, and their offer was 

Edea>.e.pod.t.on into the lulls. the end of Fol.ruary 

1855 a small party of twenty Assam 

Light Infantry, with forty Khampti volunteers and a few hill porters, 
inarched from Sadiya under the command of Lieutenant Eden. For 
eight days this little band pressed on by forced marches, swinging 
across dangerous torrents on bridges of single canes, climbing for hours 
at a time without water and in bitter cold, tdl in the grey dawn of a 
misty morning Kai-ec-sha was surprised and captured in his village 
on the Du, his elder sons slain in open fight, his people dispersed, 
and the murdered Frenchmen to the full avenged. Sneh an exploit 
did not fail to astonish and awe the tribes around. Kai-ce-sha was 
hanged at Debroogiirh, but not before he had in prison killed two of 
tlie guauls apjiointed to watch him. A sou of Ins named Krosho, 
who had, owing to his youth, escaped the fate of his brothers, 
was present, a peaceful purchaser, at the Sadiya fair of January 
1871. 


The Tain Mishmis are keen traders, and they appreciate so highly 

OcHl bohaviour ot Tam Mnlums. J}'® advantages of our markets that 

they never give any trouble to tlie 
authorities of Luckimporo. That they have inter-tribal feuds with the 
Mezhos has been already noted ; but they suffer most from the ferocity 
of the Chulkattas, who have also been to us most unpleasant neighbours, 
and to whom the narrative must now refer. 

Between Sadiya and the hills inhabited by these savages, lie 

Troublesome character of the Chnlkatta*. O’" thirty miles of den^ 

forest through which run the paths 

used by the hillmen when frequenting the markets of the plains. 
The Chulkattas were wont to take advantage of these routes to sur- 
prise frontier villages and travellers and carry off captives. In April 
1856 they took away three servants of Lieutenant Eden^s. When the 
hue and cry was rais^, the Bomju Abors sent in to ofFer their aid to 
intercept the ^aiders, but the message was received too late to be of 
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any practical good.(^) Some information was, however, at this ^me 
gathered about these Mishmis from the other tribes. There were, it 
appeared, at least four clans of Chulkattas known as Apelong, Ahompo, 
^ossa Mega, and Goroi Mechai. The offenders in the present case 
were Apelongs, who had acted apparently without any concert with 
the rest, for the Nossa Mega people as well as the Alundi section of the 
Tains gave information against the Apelongs, and the former eventually 
succeeded in recovering the captifes for us. These savages thus seem 
to be more under the influence of inter-tribal jealousy than bound 
together by any common bond of union. It is right to mention, 
however, that some pressure was no doubt brought to bear upon the 
whole of the clans in this instance by our closing all the paths leading 
to our markets, save two adapted only to the convenience of notoriously 
friendly clans. 

Towards the close of the same year the Apelongs made a sudden 
attack upon a village near Sadiya, killing two and capturing others of 
the inhabitants. (‘-*) ’Again friendly Mishmis undertook the task of 
recovering the captives and, curiously enough, of punishing the aggres- 
sors. In January 1857 a third daring foray was made by the Apelongs 
who cut up a village within earshot of the sepoy guard at Sadiya. Fear 
or carelessness prevented the sepoys from making any attempt at 
rescue or pursuit. Measures were upon this concerted for a punitory 
expedition, but the Sepoy Mutiny broke out in Upper India, and all such 
petty matters were put on one side for a time. The last raid was 
instigated, it was reported, by relatives of Kai-ee-sha. 

In October 1857, (^) the Chulkattas again sacked an outlying home- 
stead, and in the month following they massacred the women and 
children of a village belonging to the Khampti Chief, Choukeng Oohain, 
while the male inhabitants were absent with the Assistant Commissioner 
establishing outposts to check these very Mishmi raids. The excuse 
which they took the trouble to put forward for this atrocity was that 
some of their clan had died of cholera when visiting the Gohain. 
This outrage roused the spirit of the Khampti villagers in their own 
defence. They armed, and shortly afterwards drove back with loss a 
body of Chulkattas whom they detected stealing down upon their 
settlements. 


In 1861, and again in 1866, these Mishmis attacked Choukeng 

Brfenoe of the Khampti Tillages. Gohain^s village on tlic Koondil and 

th6ugh beaten oft with loss, yet did 
some damage. The Khamptis had by this time received arms from 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, 10th January 1856, Nos. 244-46. 
Judicial Proceedings, Slst February 1856, Nos. 123-25. 
Judicial Proceeding's, 17th April 1856, Nos. 158-60. 

(*) Judicial Proceedings, 16th July 1867, Nos. 168-7E. 
Judicial Proceedings, 10th September 1867, Nos. 120-23. 
Judicial Proceedings, 31st Dumber 1857, Nos. 182-84. 
Judicial Proceedings, 26th February 1858, Nos. 3(y^-60. 
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Ooycrnment, and proved as a rule quite able to defend their own. The 
frequency of these Chulkatta raids^ which threatened the prosperity 
of the settlements round Sadiya, induced the local authorities to inquire 
whether an extension of Khampti colonies would not form a screen 
round that important frontier post. (^) Further supplies of arms were 
accordingly promised, and a montlily payment of one rupee was guaran- 
teed to each Khampti who accepted aiyns and took up a site for cultiva- 
tion to the north of the Brahmaputra.* This frontier militia proved a 
success. A strong colony occupied a |K)sition towards the Dikrang, and 
the Chulkattas have not since attempted to give trouble. 

In March 1.S6S Kalood, a Chulkatta Chief, came to visit the Deputy 

aubiaisrfon of a ChulUtta Chief. Commissioner at Luckimpore. He 

was taxed with the numerous raids 
committed by his tribe since 18-il, but with cool effrontery denied 
them all. IIe(‘‘^) said that he was at feud with the Tains and his other 
neighbours, and was anxious to settle under our protection in the 
valleys of the Dikrang, Kooiidil, and Diphoo, two days^ march from 
Sadiya. After some discussion he was allowed sites for his people at 
Habba in the Koondil Valley, where he would be fairly under supervi- 
sion, and he undertook forthwith to bring down 200 houses of his clan 
to this place. 

In February LS72 the Chulkattas visited the Sadiya fair in large 
Later 

haved well, bu 

of their own, whom they had hoped to dispose of at the fair and did 
not think worth taking back when they failed to sell him. The enquiries 
consequent upon this led to the discovery of the fact that an extensive 
system of slave dealing prevails among the hill tribes, in which the 
Singpbos are understood to take an active share. The Tains (or, as 
they are now generally called, Digaru) and Chulkattas, have given no 
serious trouble of late years. Occasional offences by individual member 
of the clan must of course be expected ; but the Chiefs as a rule do 
their best to maintain order and assist in the apprehension of criminals. 
During the cold season of 1878-79 some Mishmis of the Bibcgia clan 
committed two small raids into the plains during the cold season, killing, 
in one instance, two Assamese of the village of Fotia Pathar, and in 
the second killing two Khamptis and carrying off four others, whom 
they found cutting rubber in the country twenty miles beyond Sadiya. 
The captives were afterwards ransomed by their friends. The reason 
alleged for the murder of thp Assamese was an old feud dating from 
1865, when the Mishmis stated that some of their people had been 
killed by British subjects, and in the-^thcr case it was stated that the 
Khamptis had on some previous occasion killed some of their people ; 

(») Political Proceedings, February 1866, Nos. 11-16. 

Political Proceedings, July 1866, Nos. 45-49. 

(^) Political Proceedings, May 1868, Nos. 56-67. 


^ numbers bringing luaia-rubber, 

*** wax, and skins for sale. They be- 

en their wav home murdered a worn-out Naara slave 
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but the Deputy Commissioner th6ught that plunder was quite as much 
the object of these outrages. The raiders were promptly pursued by 
the Frontier Police, with some men from the military guard at Sadiya, 
as far as Jerindamukh, where the dead bodies of their victims were 
found, but the murderers were not overtaken. 

The advance of our frontier outposts to Nizamghat and 
Bishemnagar, and the opening of ^ patrol-path between them, will, it is 
hoped, put a stop to such marauding expeditions for the future, or at 
least will afford greater facilities for promptly punishing the offenders. 

In 1880 Kaladoi, one of the leading Chiefb of the Chulkattas, 
formally profes«?ed allegiance at the Sadij^a fair. Fighting between 
the Diqarus and the Thibetans in the interior hills was reported .during 

ilin nnirl wiicifVini* r»f lS*7n_kll 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


h » 

GENEltAL REVIEW OF POLICY ON THE SITB-HIMALAYAN BORDER. 

We have seen that as regards those tribes who had long established 
claims upon the plains, the policy of Government has been one of fair 
and equitable dealing. While maintaining a force strong enough to 
punish any wanton aggression, it has refrained from creating unnecessary 
foes, and has scrupulously made good to the hill men all that they 
appeared fairly entitled to claim. We have, however, made them 
clearly to know that the payment of their dues is contingent on their 
good behaviour, and that the strong arm of British power is for ever 
interposed between them and the ryots they once oppressed. At 
the same time we have welcomed them as cultivators in the plains, and 
we have seen whole communities of border bandits settle down into 
peaceful tillers of the soil. Not a trace of a policy of “extermination 
and repression^’* can be found by any one who takes the trouble to 
enquire into the facts. The sound sense on which these arrangements 
are based is stamped, moreover, with the seal of success. Kamroop 
and Durrung for long years were as undisturbed as the 24-Pergun- 
nahs. It is true that while these j)ages are passing through the press 
the Akas have, after nearly half a century of good behaviour, broken 
out into open hostilities, hut it will probably be found that for this there 
has been some special irritant cause which might with care haye been 
avoided. Sir George Campbell’s wise instructij;^r«,,^may perliaps have 
been forgotten. Both Akas and Duphlas may generally be trusted to 
behave properly, so long as their jjom is paid and Ihcy are not unduly 
interfered with by Forest regulations Nor is the case much altered 
when we come to 'the wilder tribes living near Lnokhimpore. 
Even as regards the Abors, a fierce and uncouth race with whom 
we have been brought into sharp conflict, there is little to criticise 
in the policy pursued. It is the work time to make such savages 

understand a policy of conciliation, and the time has hitherto 
been short. In dealing with them the first necessity is to ensure 
that they should not despise ns. Hence the punishment for any 
outrage must be, and usually has been, summary and severe. But our 
aim as a whole has been conciliatory. Some are disposed to scoff at the 
concomitants of this policy, and to deride the Government for endea- 
vouring to conceal what these critics call a weak system of bribery 
under the name and pretence of payments for police service. Now, it 


^ The general charges of this character which unfortunately found eloquent expres- 
sion in the Political Dissertation, prefixed to Hunter’s Comparative Dictionary of Non- 
Aryan Languages, were oiliciaUy refuted by the Government of Bengal in 
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will be remembered that the payments to the Abors at any rate are not 
money payments to the Chiefs^ but payments in kind to the whole com- 
muliity. Where the constitution of a tribe is patriarchal or aristocratie^ 
payments to the Chiefs suffice. There is no difference in principle^ 
but the Tariation in the expression shows what the principle really is. 
It may be, and no doubt is, true that with the sums or for the sums so 
paid no organized Police Establi|hment is kept up by the Abors. It 
was never expected 4hat they would appoint constables in red turbans 
and locate them in well found station-houses. It was simply intended 
that they * would adopt their own rude means of securing a quiet 
frontier, and would take such steps as were in their judgment necessary, 
and in accordance with their tribal organization, to prevent the evil dis- 
posed among them from doing any act which, in conformity with 
the understanding under which the payment is made, they are bound to 
prevent. As a matter of fact, we have evidence from the mouths of 
the Abors themselves that the desired effect was produced in the very 
first year of the agreements, and an attack on Sadiya proposed by some 
tribes was prevented by the rest. The following passages from a Bengal 
Report shew how the policy of thus dealing with these tribes was ex- 
plained by Government in lbG5 : 

^^The essential difference between ^ black maiP and the annual 
allowances paid to the Abors is this : that in the one case the forbear- 
ance of the savage tribe is made by them conditional on payment of the 
stipulated allowance, and in the other the payment of the allowance is 
made by us conditional on the good conduct of the tribe. The one is 
initiated in an aggressive spirit, the other in a spirit of conciliation. 

" It is an arrangement of this kind which was made in the last 
century with the aborigines of the Rajmehal Hills, who had previously 
been tfaip terror of the surrounding country, whom successive military 
expeditions had failed to subdue, but who, under the operation of an 
annual payment conditional on good conduct, have remained perfectly 
quiet and peaceable ever since. It is true that the amount of the allow- 
ance paid to the Rajmehal Hill Chiefs is considerably greater than the 
value of the presents made to the Abors, but the principle is the same 
and is as certain to be efficacious in one case as it is in the other, pro- 
vided the allowance be sufficient to compensate the tribe in their own 
estimation for the advantage tliey might gain by the occasional plunder 
of a border village — an advantage which they well know is materially 
qualified by the risk of reprisals. 

It is very desirable that the younger men of the tribe should be 
induced, if possible, to take service in the police, and that the hill tribes 
genei-ally should be employed in this manner, for after a certain degree 
of training and education, not only are they by their physique better 
. qualified than the people of the plains for most of the duties required 
of the police in frontier districts, but their employment sets fi*ee the 
labour of others accustomed to industrial, occupations. 

'^What is of the utmost importance in dealing with uncivilized 
tribes is .patience. No one supposes that their civilization is to be 
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effected in a few years, and no one expects that in endeavouring to con- 
ciliate them the Government will not meet with occasional disappoint- 
ment> but the policy is none the less on this account sound and intelli- 
gible/^ 

With the majority ^of the Mishmi tribes we have had none but 
casual trading intercourse. They are too remote to interest us directly, 
and they do not in any way molest us. The Chulkattas have of late 
years been coming down more freel]^ to the Sadiya markets, and seem 
disposed to maintain more friendly relations. They still require, how- 
ever, to be very closely watched. 

It is not open to us on the Abor frontier to have recourse to the 
policy of permanent occupation and direct management, which we shall 
find successfully carried out in the Naga, Oarrow, Cossyah, Jyntecah, 
and Chittagong Hill Tracts. To annex the Abor Hills would only 
bring us into contact with tribes still wilder and less known, nor should 
wc find a resting place for the foot of annexation till we planted it on 
the plateau of High Asia; perhaps not even then. 

Our immediate border we might do much to secure by running 
roads along the river lines into the interior, but the cost would be 
enormous, and while there is such a demand for communications within 
our settled districts, we should not be warranted in carrying even one 
such cul-de^-sac into the Abor or Mishmi Hills. 

I have said enough to show that on this frontier the policy 
has been from the beginning not a policy of coercion and contemptuous 
devastation,^^ as it has sometimes been erroneously described, but a firm 
and kindly policy of defence and conciliation. 

In 1^71^-73 the Statute 3^ and 33 Vic., Cap. 3, which gives a power 

of summary legislation for backward 

Tho Inner Line Kegulation. tracts to the Executive Government 

was extended to Assam. 

The first use of the power of summary legislation given by that 
Act was to pass a regulation for the frontier districts. 

It had been found that there was pressing necessity of bringing 
under more stringent control the commercial relations of our own sub- 
jects with the frontier tribes living on the borders of our jurisdiction. 
In Luckimpore specially the operations of speculators in caoutcliouc 
had led to serious complications, not only interfering with the revenue 
derived by Government from the India-rubber forests in the plains 
beyond the line of our settled mehals, but threatening disturbances 
with the hill tribes beyond. The spread of tea gardens outside our 
fiscal limits had already involved the Government in many difficult 
questions with the hillmen, and on the whole the Government came to 
the conclusion that it was necessary to take special powers and lay down 
special rules. 

Accordingly a regulation was drawn up by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
and approved by the Governor General in Council, to give effect to this 
policy. This regulation gives power to the Lieutenant-Governor to 
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prescribe a line, to be called the inner line/^ in each or any of the 
districts affected, beyoild which no British subject of certain classes or 
foreign residents can pass without a license. The pass or license, when 
given, may be subject to such conditions as may appear necessary. And 
rules are laid down regarding trade, the possession of land beyond the 
line, and other matters, which give the executive Government an 
effective control. The regulation also provides for the preservation of 
elephants, and authorizes Government to lay down rules for their capture. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE KHAMFTI CLINS OP SADITA. 

Mention has been already made of the Khamptis of Sadiya, and 
Early hiatory of tUe Assam Khamptis. 

tribe, they may fairly claim a more 
detailed notice on account of the important part they have played in 
frontier history. The Khamptis were orig-inally immig^rants from Bor- 
Khampti, the mountainous region which interposes between the eastern 
extremity of Assam and the valley of the Irrawaddy. They are of 
Shan descent and adhere to the Buddhist religion.* When they first 
came to Assam they settled on the Tengapani, but in 17945, during the 
troubled reign of Oour Sing, probably in consequence of pressure from 
the then invading Singphos, they crossed the Brahmaputra, ousted the 
Khawa Gohain, or Assamese Governor, of Sadiya, the Khampti Chief 
usurping his titles and dignity, and reduced the Assamese ryots to a 
position of subservience if not of actual slavery. The Gowhatty Gov- 
ernment was compelled to acquiesce in the arrangement, and, after the 
annexation, the British Government found the Sadiya tract entirely 
under Khampti management. 

Mr. Scott, the Governor Generals Agent, recognized the Khampti 

Their official recognition by Mr. Scott. Chief " Chousalan Sadiya Khawa 

Goliain as the local officer ot the 
Assam Government, permitted him to collect the poll tax ’of the 
Assamese of the district, and entered into arrangements under which 
the Khawa Gohain, instead of himself paying taxes, undertook to 
maintain a contingent of 200 men, to be armed by the British Govern- 
ment. In 1824 the Khamptis rendered such material aid in the cam- 
paign against the Singphos, that Mr. Scott was led to urge upon Gov- 
ernment that in any arrangement made for handing over Upper Assam 
to a Native prince, the country inhabited by the Khamptis should, with 
that of the Muttucks, be kept apart. 


The relations which subsisted between the Sadiya Khamptis and 
their brethren in Bor-Khampti led, however, at times to much uneasiness 
and doubts as to the loyalty of the former. In 18‘10, for instance, a 
body of Singphos and Bor-Khamptis invaded the tract south of the 
Brahmaputra, but were dispersed by troops under Captain Neufville.(^) 


• Pemberton, page 70. See aocounts of visits to Bor-Khampti by Wilson and Burlton 
in XXllI. of the Bengal Selections. See also Dalton in loco. 


(^) Political Proceedings, dated 7th May 1830, Nos. 7-8. 
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The current rumour in Assam at the time was that the Khawa Gohain 
was in league with these, though the local officers discredited the report. 
It certainly appeared to be the interest of that Chief to cultivate 
our friendship, but it is impossible to trust absolutely to a jf^riori argu- 
ment of that kind where semi-savages are concerned. 

In May 1835^ a fresh immigration of 230 Moonglary Khamptis took 

Continued immigrotion of Khampti.. I They came wishing to settle 

under the British Government, and 

asking, for arms and exemption from taxes for 10 years. They were 
refused fire-arms, but were told that they would be allowed to live free 
from all dues for three years. The Government seems at this period to 
have been much impressed with the advisability of inducing colonists to 
take up land at the head of the Assam Valley, provided that their doing 
so did not interfere with the area reserved for tea cultivation. ( ^ ) What 
was wanted was a cheap and effective barrier against future invasion 
from Burma, the dread of which long continued to trouble the Govern- 
ment and explains much of the policy in regard to Upper Assam, 
Manipur, and this frontier generally. 

It was unfortunate that just about this time the arrogance of 

Depcitiou of the Khampti Chief. Chowrangfat Sadiya Khawa Gohain 

(the son of the man we had found 
in office, who died early in 1S3.5) compelled the Government to remove 
the Khamptis from the position of pre-eminence which they had hitherto 
occupied, and which had doubtless acted as an attraction to their tribe 
in Bor-Khampti. A dispute had arisen between the Khawa Gohain and 
the Bor Senapati, or Chief of the Multucks, in regard to a tract of 
land called Chukowa, on the south of the Brahmaputra. The British 
officer in charge of Sadiya, to prevent collision, attached the land, and 
ordered* both parties to refer their claims for his consideration. The 
Khawa Gohain in defiance of this order took forcible possession, and 
treated all remonstrances with ojkjii contempt. The Governor Generals 
Agent was compelled, in vindication of his authority, to order first the 
suspension, and thereafter the removal of the Khampti Chief from the 
post of Khawa Gohain, which had indeed come to be looked upon by his 
tribe less as a dignity conferred or ratified by our Government, than as 
an inherent attribute of tbeir Chief as a tributary power. If any proper 
control was to be maintained over the Sadiya tribes, the authority of 
GGvernment certainly needed at this time to be re-asserted. The 
Khawa Gohain was therefore removed to a station down the river out of 
the reach of temptation to intrigue, and his post Was abolished, 
the duties being made over to the British officer stationed at 
Sadiya in charge of the troops, who was to collect the capitation tax 
from those cultivators who paid it, and to administer justice to 
the Assamese either directly or by a punchayet. As regards internal 
management, the Singplios and Khamptis were left to their own Chiefs. 


(^) Political Frooeediogs, dated lat June 1835, Noe. 4-5. 
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No change was made in their relations (o Government, and no taxation 
was in fact ever imposed on them. The British officer in charge was, 
as far as they were concerned, left to interpose or mediate only in 
serious cases or where members of different tribes were parties to the 

dispute. (M 


At first the minor Khampti Chiefs seemed satisfied with these 
arrangements. They did certainly go^ service immediately afterwards 

The Khampti insurrection. 

indeed that the Government rather 
rashly rewarded them by permitting the cx-Khawa Gohain to return 
to Sadiya in a private capacity to live among them.(*) They were not, 
however, really content. They had lost their profitable position of 
control over the Assamese. Their slaves had bc<m released. They 
knew that proposals for bringing them under regular assessment had 
been more than once mooted. (^) Many incentives to revolt were 
secretly rankling in their minds. In 1^37, the local officers were 
warned that the cx-Kha\va Gohain was intriguing to form a combi n- 
ation of tribes to attack Sadiya, but no tangible proof was obtained, 
and the warning was disregarded. (^) 


At length in January 1S39, the long meditated plot develop(Ml 
itself in action. (®) On the evening of the I9th of January, Colonel 
White, the officer in command at Sadiya, had held a durbar at which 
the Khampti ChieFs attended, to all appearances as friendly and loyal 
as they had hitherto outwardly shown themselves. That very night, 
a body of 500 Khamptis under their Sadiya Chiefs advanced upon 
the post . from four different directions, surprised the sentries, and 
made for Colonel Whitens quarters and the sepoy lines, firing the 
stetion as they rushed through. The surprise was complete, and their 
enterprise was fatally successful. Colonel White was butchered, eighty 
others were killed or wounded, and all the lines but two were^ burnt 
to the ground. 


Had the Khampti Chiefs now shown resolution equal to their 
skill in combination, they might have done serious damage to our 
position on this frontier. As it was, their hearts failed them after 
the, capture of Sadiya. They retreated with all their adherents with- 
out\waiting for attack, and deserting their villages took refuge with 
their leaders, the Tao and Captain Gohains, among the Dibong 
Mishmis. A rising among the Khamptis south of the Brahmaputra was 


(^) Political Proceedings, dated 13th March 1835, Nos. 1-8. 

(■) Political Proceedings, dated 24th November 1835, No. 11. 

(*) Political Proceedings, dated 9th February 1836, Nos. 2-3. 

(*) Political Proceedings, dated 15th May 1837, No. 12. 

(*) Political Proceedings, dated 20th February 1839, Nos. 105-10. 
Political Proceedings, dated 27th February 1839, Nos. 159-63. 
Political Proceedings, dated 6th March 18.39, Nos. 119-23. 
Political Proceedings, dated 20th March 1839, Nos. 31-32. 
Political Proceedings, dated 3rd April 1839, Nos. 116-18. 
Political Proceedings, dated 10th April 1839, Nos. 160-61. 
Political Proceedings, dated 10th July 1839, Nos. 61-62. 
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put down by the troops. The ^ngphos, Muttucks^ and Abors at once 
offered their aid in punishing the insurgents. The Khamptis had no 
friends among those they had so long oppressed. ^ Treachery too was 
soon at work in their ranks. One Chief, the Chouking Gohain, came 
in and suiTcndered, and then led a party of troops into the hills who 
drove the Tao and his followers from their Mishmi refuge. This 
defeat of the rebels set free a number of Mooluck Khamptis, 200 in 
all, who had been compelled Joy the Tao to follow him into the hills 
after he had murdered their Chief for refusing to join in the attack 
on Sadiya. Soon after, alxiut 900 Khamptis laid *down their arms and 
were removed from Sadiya to sites in Luckimpore lower down the 
river.(^) In the cold weather of 1839-40 a second and a third expedi- 
tion into the Mishmi hills again and again dispersed those- who still 
remained in arms. But it was not till December 1843 that the rem- 
nant came in and submitted. These were settled above Sadiya to form 
a screen between the Assamese and the Mishmis. 


(2) In 1844 the position of the Khamptis in Assam was this : one 
body had been settled at Choonpoorah above Sadiya under the Captain 
Gohain, cousin oF the late Khawa Gohain. The few Moonglair 

Dispersion of the Khampti Settlement. Khamptis formcfly on the Tengapani 

were located near Saikwa to the 
south of the Brahmaputra. A third party under Chowtang Gohain 
were settled at Damadji, while a fourth was placed under Hhodia, 
son of the late Khawa Gohain, to the we.st of Luckimpore. By this 
dispersion iliey were effectually prevented from doing any further 
mischief. They ceased from that time to be of any political import- 
ance.* 


On 


tht> north hank qf 
JSrahmaputra. 


* All tho information that the Deputy Commissioner of Luckimpore could give 
regarding them in 1871 is contained in the following extract from a report of his dated • 
9th May of that year : — 

8. 2'he Khamjjtis.-~‘In the year 1839, owing to their misbehaviour, the Khamptis 

were removed from tho villages of Tenga- 
pani, Makoo Derapk, and Sadiya, where 
they had till then resided, and were sent to 
Narainporo in North Luckimpore, Maijain, 
and Debroogurh. Since then persons have 
come down from time to time from the Bor- 
Khampti country and settled in the villages 
or settlements marginally given. 

The population of these settlements is 
estimated to be 3,930 souls, of which 1,870 
are estimated to be male, 930 female adults, 
and 1,130 children of both sexes. Besides, 
there are four khels known as* Monglong, Panangpan, Chamangthee, and Manoho, who 
live with the Singphos, and have the same relations with Government as the Singphos. 
They number, it is estimated, 400 souls, 130 being male and 150 female adults, and 
120 children of both sexes. 


Narainporc, 

Bungfaug. 

IMckrong. 

Uhamage. 

Sadiya. 


On the south bank qf 
Jirahmaput-ra, 
Bogyarah. 

SoRsee. 

Mavkaita. 

Clioykhowah. 

Deraok. 

Makoom. 

Joypore. 

Nidopani. 

Teugapani. 

Dehing. 

Morowapanl. 

Kopahatoli. 


The Khamptis have also taken to agricultural pursuits to some little extent. 
The settlers at Sadiya, Derack, Nidopani, Tengapani, Dehing, Morowapanl, and 
l^opahatoU do not pay any revenue, the rest pay revenue, and are much on the some 
footing as the other ryots of the plains. 


(^) Political Proceedings, dated 26th December 1839, No. 67. 
(•) Political Proceedings, iiated 20th January 1844, No. 61. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE SINGPHOS »F SADIYA. 


Of the Sing^hos we possess an admirable account from the pen 

Hannay'B account of the Singphoa. NoSas'tern FroSr 

and of Burma was sing^ularly extensive. In giving* a general sum- 
mary of the origin of this people, I cannot do better than follow him, 
turning to the records for their later history. He considers the Sing- 
phos to be identical in race with the Kakus or Kakhyens of Burma, 
whose chief habitiit was on the great eastern branch of the Irrawaddy. 
They extended nearly as far south as N. hit. 24°, while touching on 
the north and east the borders of China in hit. 27* 30', With the 
break-up of the Northern Shan kingdom, the Kakhyens entered on a 
career of aggression and cmupiest, which practically placed in their 
hands the. whole country lying between Upper Assam and Bhamo. 

Such is the account of the origin of this people put fori^ard by 
the l)est critics ; but the Singphos* of Assam will by no means allow 
themselves to be classed as Kakus or Kakhyens, though they do in fact 
call their eastern and southern brctherii by that name, and maintain 
the same family titles and divisions of clans as prevail among the 
more remote tribes. The following are the designations of the princi- 
pal clans.: — (1) Tesan, (2) Mirip, (3) Lopha^, (4) Liitong, and 
(5) Mayriing Each clan has a Kaku and a Singpho branch. Besides 
these there is a clan of Lattora Kakus called Lessoo, on the east of 
Assam, who originally came direct from the Chinese frontier. 


The different members and branches of Singpho(*) clans and families 
are thus distinguished : — 6r aw is the affix indicating .the elder branch 
or member of a family ; Noung, the second ;t ha, the third ; Thu, the 
fourth ; Tmg, the fifth, &c. We have thus Beesa Gam, the head of 
that clan ; Ningroo La, the third branch of the Ningroo family;, and 
so on. In Assam (with the exception of the Pisi Gam, Kudjoo, and 
Jagoon, who appear to be distinct families, and Tang Jang Tung of 
the Mayrung clan), the whole of the resident Singphos are of the 
Tesan division. They are sub-divided into three clans, called Tenghai, 


* Singpho is merely the Kakhyen for * man.* 
t Dalton errs apparently in making La = the second, 

(^) Political Proceedings, dated 12th Juhe 1837, No. 64. 

General Proceedings, dated 29th March X848, No. 25, and 10th July 1848, No. 29. 
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Mayho^ and Nimbrong, and including 
following* heads of families 


the elder branchy ' comprise the 


Tengbai. 

Shiro. 

Ningcoop. 

Poongeen. 
Kumchang. 

Tsanla. 

Kottiih. 

Kenah. 

The first appearance 
Their first appearance in Assam. 


2 

Mayho. 

Gakhen. 

Latao. 

Ningroo. 

Seeong. 

Tsoopkonk. 

Duffa. 


3 


Nimbrong. 

Beesa. 


4 

(Elder branch in 
Hookong^ from 
whom the others 
separated years 
ago.) 

Imbon. 

Undoopiun Sah. 
Laloung. 

of the Singphos m Assam was during the 
troubles following on the Moamariah 
rebellion in the reign of Gourinath 
Sing. They drove out the Khamptis from the lowlands under the 
Patkoi hills, and settled tliQmselves on the Tengapani east of Sadiya, 
and on the Upper Booree Dehing, in the tract called Namrup. At first 
they were welcomed as deliverers by the Assamese peasantry, and, under 
their Chief Gakhen Thu, restored order to the country devastated by 
the Moamariahs. But when the Burmese invaded the province in IS 17, 
an era of plunder and misrule supervened, and every petty Chief, who 
could get together a following, pillaged the Assamese on hi^ own 
account Thousands of Assamese cultivators were carried off as slaves ; 
and the whole of East Assam was well nigh depopulated. 


There are, as has been already stated, no full and authentic 

accounts of this troublous period in 
the later history ot Assam, and if 
this is true even of the lower and more civilised portions of the 
province, it cannot be expected that there should be found in the records 
of Government any information of value regarding the remote and 
savage frontier of Sadiya. The first notice of the Singphos as yet 
brought to light in our records dates only from 1825, when it would 
appear that a fresh incursion of the tribe from beyond the Patkoi drew 
the attention of the British Government to the fact of their existence* 

The Burmese had but lately been 
expelled from Assam. The Khamp- 
tis were still in charge of Sadiya. 
The Government had not made up 
its mind as to its future policy in 
Assam. It was unwilling to under- 
take the defence of a tract so remote as Sadiya. It shrank from interfering 
with tribes so uncouth as those of the Patkoi and sub-Himalayan ranges. 

At this crisis the Singpho bands, numberihg in all about 7,500 

Singpho mv»iou of Sadiy., 1826. -as frontier rumour reckoned 

them— shut up the Sadiya Khawa 
Gohain within his stockades, and attacked the Bor Senapati in his own 
territory. The Khamptis called in the Abors to their aid, and both 


S4oret Proceedings, 15t1i April 1825, 
No. 12. 

Secret Proceedings, 20th May 
No. 228. • 

Secret Proceedings, 27th May 
No. 62. 


1826, 

1825, 
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Khamptis and Moamariahs sent praying for British assistance^ recogniz- 
ing thereby the position of Government at that time as arbiter of the 
destinies of Assam. Assistance was given for defensive purposes only, 
strict injunctions being laid down that no advance was to be made into 
theTjohntry undeniably held by the Singphos, and that no offensive 
operations should be attempted against that tribe. 


The political view of the situation. 


The Singphos seem early to have conceived a respect for the British 

arms. Very shortly after the issue 
of the orders above described, they 
made advances to our local oflScers^ and negotiations were entered upon 
with the view of inducing them to surrender their Assamese captives, 
and refrain from plundering the Sadiya villages. Enquiries were also 
instituted as to whether they would undertake to hold the passes of the 
Psttkoi against the Burmese. The character of their tribal organization, 
not perhaps at that time fully understood, rendered the ultimate success 
of any such negotiations very uncertain. They were not ordinarily, or 
save for combined aggression, a united tribe, V)ut on aggregation of 
independent petty cantons each under its own Chief, and each jealous of 
the other, and quite ready to attack its neighbour, if need were or 
interest prompted. Hence it was almost impossible to deal with them 
as a whole, though it was by no means difficult to attach temporarily 
to our interests any individual Chief who thought he saw some advan- 
tage to be gained therefrom. They seem to have had serious, fears lest 
the British should proceed to expel them as they had driven out the 
Burmese. Considerable tracts of land bad been occupied by them and 
were cultivated by slave labour. These they were anxious to retain. 
They also hoped, it was found, that by being on good terms with the 
British they would be protected from the Burt.'^^ie — an expectation which, 
when known, rendered somewhat futile th^j^roposal that they s*hould 
themselves shield Assam from the incursion' /of that power. The main 
difficulty, however, which lay in the way of a permanent understanding 
with the Singphos was the uncompromising attitude taken up by 
Government with regard to the retention by them of captives and 
plunder. 


Early in 1825 the four chief cantons under Luttora Gam, Lattao 

Gam, Beesa Gam, and I)uffa Gam, 
Submwsion of four Chiefs— Burmese In- definite advances, and were 

assured of the quiet possession of 
their lands if they would only restore their Assamese slaves and give 
up their Assamese booty. We had good reason at this time to encourage 
their overtures, for the Burmese were expected daily to show themselves 
on the Patkoi, and early news of their advance could come to us only 
through the Singphos. (‘) No pains were, however, taken to protect 


(^) Secret Proceedings, lOth June 1825, Nos. 21-28. 
Secret Proceedings, 2nd Sept. 1825, Nos. 16-24. 
Secret Proceedings, 28rd Sept. 1825, Nos. 8-11. 
Secret Proceedings, 30tb Sept. 1825, No 14^ 
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them from the invaders, and accordingly they with prudent alacrity 
made over their stockades to the Burmese forces, when these did appear, 
and professed to their new allies the most perfect contempt for the far 
away English at Sadiya, though they sent at the same time messages to us 
expressive of their anxiety to be rid of the Burmese. In June Captain 
Neufville advanced up the Noa Dehing, and by a series of gallant as** 

• saults expelled the Burmese from 

Neufvi e s jxpc i ion. villages of the Beesa and Duffa 

Gams, and eventually from the plains altogether. The Singpho Chiefs, 
doubtful of our intentions, having been unable to resist the temptation of 
taking an active share in the fighting, and unfortunately, for them on 
the wrong side*, fled to the hills. Their villages were therefore destroyed, 
and 3,000 Assamese captives restored to freedom. Captain Neufville 
after this set himself to pacify the whole low country round Sadiya. But 
first he summoned the Bor Senapati, the Khamptis, and the Miris, to 
aid him in making a progress through the other Singpho villages, in 
order to release all the Assamese slaves that yet remained there. He 
was only jiartially successful. The Singphos of that day did no manual 
labour, and as their very subsistence depended on their slaves, they 
made (even the most friendly of them) strenuous exertions to conceal 
those useful chattels. Ilis operations resulted, however, in the surrender 
of the Beesa Gam and other Chiefs (September Jb25). The Beesa Gam 
was permitted to move the site of his village from the pass on the 
Noa Dehing, hitherto occupied by him, to a more accessible place near 
Borhath, qn the Booree Dehing. 

In June 1S26 Mr. Scott, the Governor GencraBs Agent, visited 

^ , . . « , Sadiva, when sixteen out of twenty- 

8ubm.*s.oaoftIioS.ngphos. 

engagements with the British Govcrnnient, agreeing to give up captives 
and assist the British troops in case of future need, and promising to 
refer disputes to the arbitrament of the local officers. Hostages were 
given for the due fuldlment of these engagements. 

Altogether Captain Neufville had released 6,000 captives. 'Fhe loss 

of this wealth was severely felt by the Singphos ; and to give them 

some equivalent, Mr. Scott propotsed to create a trade between Assam 

and the Upper Irrawaddy, which should pass through their hands. It 

was settled that the Beesa Gam should have a general control over the 

rest of the tribe who bad submitted, and that the twelve Chiefs who 

still held out should be warned that if they did not come in within two 

months they would not be allowed to settle in Assam. It does not 

appear that the idea of opening up a trade across the Patkoi ever came 

„ , ^ -n XI • X j A anything, or indeed that any 

Proposals to open up Patkoi trade route. 

were ever taken to 

develop it. Mr. Scott^s hands were full, and . his letters everywhere 
teem with large ideas and proposals that he could never himself have 
hoped to carry out, but which testify to the genius of the man, and 
have lain many of them in obscurity from that day to ’ this. (‘) Four 

(») Political Proceedi^, 14th May isao. Nos 29-80. 
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years later, in 1830, an attempt was indeed made to create a trade at 
Sadiya itself, by the opening- of a Government depot, and a Mr. Bruce 
was appointed to the charge of it on a salary of Rs. 100 monthly with 
a share in the profits. The idea was a good one, and, if properl}' deve- 
lop^ might have had a very marked effect upon our relations with 
savage tribes all round the frontier. How long the experiment was 
persevered in it is impossible to say. Like many other points of interest 
in the older records, it drops out of sight. 


The refugee Singphos were in no hurry to come in and respond to 

r X, overtures. Perhaps the policy 

Recusancy of the Dullji Gum. iji 

adopted or treating 1 he Beosa 

Gam as paramount Chief of the trilxi tended of itself to keep away 

the Guffa Gam, (*) his life-long rival, who took advantage of the 

disturbed state of the frontier to carry on a eontiniiod series of raids 

out of Burma on the Ihjcsa Gam and liis de])endent villages. The 

Duffa Gam indeed seems to have had his hand against every man, for 

we read of his siding with the Shans against tlie liurmese, a confederacy 

which the British ofiicer at Sadiya was at one time invited to join. 


In Pehruary 1830 the Agent reported the ])revaleneo of rumours 
, . „ 4 - that the Khamptis and Singphos 

woulu unite wiLli tneir brethren 
beyond the frontier to exjiol us from Satli^ui. (-) Nor were the rumours 
without some basis ; for liefore the month was out, the Beesa Gam 
reported that largt‘ bodii's of Singphos and Khamptis liad crossed the 
Booree Jhdiing and invad(.‘d the plains. They made i he village of Luttora 
Gam on the IVmgapani their head-quarters, and ]>rosently set out on 
rafts down that river for Sadiya. Cajdain Neiifvillc attacked and 
dispersed them, and afterwards drove them out of Luttora back to 
the Bor Khampti Hills. Rumours w'ere current that the invaders had 
been called in by the Sadij'a Khawa Gohain ; (•‘^) hut Captain Neufville 
attached no imjiortanoc to this, holding that such treachery was opposed 
to that Chiefs interests — an argument by no means in itself conclusive, 
looking to the history of this frontier. Be that as it may, certain 
members of bis family who rendered very efficient aid were rewarded by 
grants of land, and his own conduct was highly spoken of in the 
despatches. The Beesa Gam had throughout these operations shown 
himself loyal to his engagements. 

In 1831 rumours were again afloat (^) that a large Burmese force 
was about to invade Assam, and every arrangement was made for 


(^) Secret Proceediugs, lOth November 182(), Nos. 20-21. 

Political Proceedings, 13th December 1833, Nos. 85-93, 

Political Proceedings, 26th Pebruarj^ 1831, Nos. 23-24. 

(*) Secret Proceedings, 5th ^Afarch 1830, No. 3. 

Secret Proceedings, I2th March 1830, No. 34 ; 16th April 1830, Nos. 6-10. 
(») Political Proceedings, 7th May 1830, No.s. 7-8. 

(*) Political Proceedings, 18th February 1831, Nos. 28-32, and 18th 
March 183i, No. 4. 
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repelling such an attack, even to calling on Gumbhir Sing, the Baja of 
Manipur, to hold his levy in readiness to march across the hills. 

Mr. Scott at this time submitted an elaborate report on the 

. - . „ Government of Assam, advocating. 

Discussions of Assam Policy. , i i i i r. f i x l i • i? 

as lie had done boiore, the establish- 
ment of a Native Cjovernment in Central Assam as the best means of 
providing emplojnnont for thonoldes and contenting the peojile (^) He 
also propos(Ml to concentrate tlie friendly Singphos in one settlement 
near JlorlialJi, and to conipcd all the rest to leave the country. Govern- 
ment was, however, very unwilling to retain the Sadiya tract in its own 
hands if a Native Government was to hold Central Assam ; and it was 
even debated whether it would not be wise policy to ask Manipur to 
extend its dominion so as to take in all that frontier. The diflicnlties in- 
volved in any seltlemeiit of this matter of a Native raj in Central Assam 
were so great, that the cpieslion was again and again rc-oponod, only 
to he set aside for future c(msideratioTi.(^) In February 1833, Gov- 
ernment at length (lelermined to make Upper Assam a Native State 
under Purunder vSing. IMie result of that experiment has been already 
noti(‘,ed in ('ha])ter 1. In carrying it out, as we have seen, the country 
aljout Sadiya and Muttuek was reserved by Government in its own 
hands, ]>ut I cannot discover that any attempt was made to introduce a 
comprehensive policy of dealing with the tribes of Khamptis, Singphos, 
and others who occupied that portion of the Province. In April 1832, 
the Agent had reported ('') that the country of Sadiya was tranquil. 
But neither Khamptis nor Singphos had settled to agriculture, spending 
their time in hunting and ca telling elephants. They had been deprived 
of most oF the slaves who tilled their fields, and were as yet too proud 
to stoop themselves to manual toil ; and although trade was said to be 
develo]>ing, and (uiterjirising Indian merchants liad opened stores at 
Bi»esa, there was much in the situation to render the frontier officers 
anxious. 

Notwithstanding all that had been done, wc still hear of Assamese(^) 
slaves among the Singphos in 1S33. Some of these were runaways 
from Burma, and many were released by the exertions of our Native 
ofiicials at Sadiya. In July 1S31, a Eui'opcan ofliccr was posted at 
Sadiya permanently ; and the chances of any Singpho Chief retaining 
his slaves became smaller than ever. 

There was indeed work and anxiety enough at this outpost for a 

Continuod raids by the Duffa Gam. I'crmanent officer of exceptional 

qualitieatious. The Duffa Gam by 
his restless intrigues and constant raids or feints of attack was a 


(*) I’olitical Proceedings, 10th June 1831, Nos. 50-59. 

(») Political Proooodings, 4th February 1833, Nos. 123-24. 
(*) Political Proceedings, 8th October 1832, No. 78. 

(*) Political Procot>diiig8, 30th March 1833, No. 110. 

Political Proceedings, 30th May 1833, No. 117. * 

Political PriM'cedings, 6th June 1833, No. 14. 
lolilical Proceedings, 24th J uly 1834, Nos. 78-79. 
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standing trouble to us and all the frontier.(*) In 1S35 he made a 
sudden foray from across the Patkoi, and cut up Beesa's village^ killing 
some 90 persons, including women and children. Later in the year, 
he again appeared, built stockades as though he meant to stay for 
moi^^s, and drew to his side most of the Gams who had been made 
subo^inatc to the Bcesa Gam in 1S29. A party of troops, however, 
drove him over the hills again, and all the Chiefs save the Lutiora Gam 
returned to their allegiaiieo. We liad to treat such defections and 
re-submissions as things very much of course. It would have been 
useless resenting them too violently. We gave our subject Chiefs no 
adequate aid or protection, and could not blame them over much 
for saving themselves from outrage by temporary submission to an 
invader. 


In February 1^37, tlie Luttora Gam, who next to Duffa was the 
most powerful of the contumacioiis Chiefs, submitted. (‘^) 

The Government, anxious for a settlement, ahout("^) this time 

addressed the Court of Ava, urging 
Negooiation regaraing him with tho JJur- restrain its snbii-cls (for such 

mese Govcrnincut. ^ ^ i • S . i \ 

the Dufra (jam now claimed to be) 
from such attacks. After some troulde the British Resident succeeded 


in getting leave for Captain Ilannay to accompany the Burmese Gov- 
ernor of Mogoung to that quarter, there to sec what could he done. 
The DufPa Gam, thus beset as it were behind and before, placed himself 
in the hands of the Burmese,(^) and it became a question whether we 
should claim him from them us a recusant British subject, and if we 
got him, what to do with him. It was determined ultirnatoly to 
leave him in their bauds. The Duifa Gam returned with tho Burmese 


to Ava,(®) whore he was received with honours, wliich gave great 
umbrage to the (jovernor General in Council, who ordered tlic Re^siderit 
in Burma to report upon the facts. 


The result showed that our representative at Ava had acted 
weakly at the outset in not jircssiug on tlie Burmese Gov(‘rnment 
the correct view of matters, and the Government of India contented 
itself with urging the despatch of a second Burmese deputation to 
the frontier, with a view to making a linal settlement of Singpho 
affairs. To this the Ava Government at last consented. 


(^) Political Proceed 21st September 18.3.'>, Nos. 1-2. 
Political Proccedin^a, lat October 18J15, Nos. 11-4. 
Political Procecilin^a, 3rd Auj'uat 1835, Nf)S. 10-11. 
Political Proceedings, 17th August 1835, Nos. 3-4. 
Political Proceedings, 10th September 1 835, Nos. 1-2. 
Political Proceedings, 27th April 1836, Nos. 41-42. 
Political Proceedings, 26th September 1836, Nos. 47- i8. 

(») Political Proceedings, 6th March 1837, Nos. 33-34. 

(») Politiail Proceedings, 12th January 1836, Nos. 1-2. 

(*) Political Proceedings, 20th June 1836, Nos. 14-15. 

(») political Proceedings, 23rd January 1837, Nos. 24-28. 
Political Proeeeflings, 6th February 1837, Nos. 17-P.^ 
Political Prot'eodings, 20th March 1837, Nos. 81-83. 
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Mr. Bayfield accompanied this embassy, with the Duffa Gam in 
Second Burmese embassy to the Pat- attendance. It was arranged that 
koi frontier. an officer from Assam should cross 

the Patkoi to meet them. Major White, Capt.ain Ilannay, and Dr. 
Griffiths accordingly proceeded from Sadiya for this purpose. of 

provisions c()ni polled Major White to fall back, but the other two went 
on and met Mr. Bayfield on the JJjitkoi. While Major W'liite was moving 
down from the Patkoi, he c:ime«r across a band of Nigrang Singphos 
from Burma, who were attacking certain Naga tribes living on the 
north face of the Pa tkoi.( *) As all north of this range was British 
territory, he compelled the Singphos to give up their captives and 
make peace. After Major Wliite lcft,(-) the Burmese Governor ap- 
peared and advanced a most insolent claim to the whole of Upj)or 
Assam as far as Jeyporc. Captain Ilannay and Mr. Bayfield of course 
treat this demand with ridicule, upon wJiich the Burmese officials set 
off on their return to Burma. 

It would seem that nothing was settled about the Duffa Gam, for, 
shortly after the termination of this fruitless embassy, it was reported 
that that Chief was about to make fresh attempts on Assam. (•') A 
military post on the Booree Dehing was established in consequence, and 
orders were given to prevent liis entering the province on any pretext 
whatever. 


Early in the Assam Singphos began to quarrel among them- 
selves, the Peeshee Gam abtaeking the villages of the Dat Gam. The 
troops went out to restorcj order, and were opposed by the Peeshee and 
Luttora Gams, who now again made common cause against us.('*) It 
till was evident to all the local officers 

that the oingphos were in a most 
distuH^ed and discontcuied state, and that further trouble would 3'ot 
be given by this tril)e. In we had indeed both Singphos and 

Khamptis on our hands, and risings of both tribes had to bo put down 
by military force. In suppressing the Kliampli rising, a strong body 
of troops passed through the Singpho country. (“) This had a good 
o , . . 4. XT- ,1 effect, for it led apparently to the 

submission or Ningroola, a Chief 
of influence, hitherto attached to Duffa Gam. This man was now 
indiK'cd to uiulertake the cultivation of tea near his villages, where 
the plant was iiidigeuous. Although his village had been burnt by 


(1) Political Proceedings, 10th April 1837, Nos. 120-23. 
(®) Political Proceedings, 21tli April 1837, Nos. 103-4. 

(^) Political Proceedings, liHh June 1837, Nos.' 57-58. 
Political Proceedings, 3rd July 1837, Nos. 48-49. 
Political Procjeedings, 14th August* 1837, Nos. 77-78. 
Political Proccediugs, 25th Sept. 1837, Nos. 111-113. 
(*) Political Proceedings, 4th April 1838, Nos. 117-118. 

(*) Political Proceedings, 27th January 1840, Nos. 59-60. 
Political Proceedings, 13th April 1840, Nos. 132-133. 
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the troops before his submission, ho seemed honestly anxious to 
behave loyally for the future, and among^ other proofs of his good 
faith he revealed the existence of a store of brass cannon of Hindustani 
make,(‘) that hud been buried in the jungle in the clays of the Mogul 
invu^m of Assam, and never before discovered by the Authorities, 
thou^i long known to the tribes. 

An attempt was made at this time^to bring all the Singpho soitle- 
monts within reach of surveillance, by •insisting on their being trans- 
ferred within the line of our stockades from Ningroo to Chykoa. No 
information is given as to how far the attempt succeeded ; but for a 
year or two we find very little notice of the Singphos in the records. 

In the cold weather of 1841-4‘2, Ca])iain Vetch visited the Sing]>lio 
and Naga frontier, and found every thing (piiet; so quiet, that (rovern- 
nient(‘'^) transferred the management of the tract from the Political 
De])artmcnt to the llevenue and Judicial Departments of the Pengal 
Government. The slave difiiculty had not, liowever, entirely died out, 
for it would appear that the local officers had again nderred it to 
Government, which now ordered a neutral course to be observed. The 
slaves were not to be assisted to run away, but no force was to be used 
to bring them back if they escaped. 


Peace did not last long. 
Frosli j^eneral outbreak of Singphos, 


On lOtli January 1843,(4) a party of 
Singphos from Burma attacked our 
outpost at Ningroo in large numbers 


and kill(‘d seven men. A simultaneous and successful attack on the 


guard at Beesa was reported, and Saikwali was threatened by a large 
body of combined Khamptis and Singf)hos. The movement was 
evidently concerted and extensive. Tlie Tip])um Kaja from Hookoom 
was said to be in it, and both the Beesa Gam and Ningroola were 
suspected of having been a(*complices at least. This Litter fact was a 
great surprise and disaj)i)ointment. (•''’) All the Singphos on the Noa 
and Borec Dehing joined in tlie revolt. No time was lost in inarching 
troops against them. Ningroola surrendered at the outset, and the 
Beesa Gam soon after. They protested their innocence, and offered to 
serve against the Burmese Singphos who were under Seroola Sain anV /. 
the Lat Gain. The remaining Singphos and Nagas of Assam quicklj^^ 
returned to their allegiance, and gave vigorous assistance against the 
foreign invaders. The Tjat Gam was beaten and surrendered. (^’) Stockade 
after stockade w^as taken ; but still the war dragged on for months, as 
jungle warfare often does. 


(1) Political Proceedings, 20t.h April 1810, Nos. S7-,s.S. 

(*) Political Proceedings, 17th August 1842, Nos. 1H7-S0. 
(®) Political Proceedings, 9th November 18-t2, Nos. 80-87. 
(*) Political Proceedings, Ist February 1843, Nos. 01-100. 
(*) Politicjil Proceedings, 22nd February 1843, Nos. 162-64. 
(®) Political Proceedings, 31st May 1843, Nos. 75-86. 
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The end was however from this date certain, and Government 

i 4 -a appointed a Commission (Colonel 

liinquiry into its causes. ti* j mr 

Lloyd and Mr. Stainforth) to inquire 

into the causes of the revolt. Both these gentlemen were prevented 
by delicate health from undertaking such an arduous duty in ^ bad 
climate, and the inquiry was eventually entrusted to Captain Jenkins, 
the Governor GeneraPs Agent or^ the spot. That officer declared the 
causes of the rebellion to be three, viz.; — (1) encroachments on the 
lands and ])rivileges of the Singphos ; (2) the seizure and punishment 
by local office’s of some members of their tribes ; (.*i) ihe orders of the 
Tippiim llaja, now Chief of the Ilookoom province under Burma. The 
Governor Gentiral in Council in reviewing the report set aside the la<t 
two grounds, as it was certain the orders of Tippuni, if ever given, would 
have had no effect unless they had fallen on willing ears ; and as 
to the second point, it was shown that no Singphos had been punished 
save under the terms of their engagements, and in accordance with 
established usage. The real cause (jovernment sought in the first point 
noticed. Although the Singpho agreemenfs made with Mr. Scott are 
personal rather than local, yet it was clear they were meant to apply 
within certain limits, that is, within the ordinary habitat of the tribe. 
Unfortunately no such limits were ever regularly didined, and of late 
the extension of tea cultivation had made this omission of serious con- 


sequence. Just eight days before the insurrection broke out, the 
Deputy Commissioner bad submitted a sketch, in which three lines 
were drawn from a common point at the mouth of the Noa Debing 
diverging south. The most westerly was the limit of the Singpho 
tribes in ScotCs time ; further east was the limit of their cultivation 


now ; while still further cast from the Noa Dehing Mukh to Ningroo 
was the line to which Captain Vetch in future proposed to limit them. 
This ’t?howcd clearly, the Government ihonght,(^) how the action 
of the local odicors was gradually pushing back these tribes from 
territories which they once hn.il occuj)icd. (The Beesa Gam had, 
in 181*2, complained bitterly of the loss of lands. The factory of 
a Mr. Bonyngc, which had been a prominent object of attack in 
the late rebellion, actually stood on forfeited Singpho territory.) Add 
to this the accumulated grievances arising from our forcible release of 
their original slaves, and our continued care to prevent their acquiring 
others, an<l sufficient causes for rebellion seemed to bo established, the 
Singphos being what they were. On these views of Government, the 
Agent was invited to submit further report. It was proposed to have a 
line laid down as in Sov)tt^s time, on which no encroachment was to be 
allowed save under definite and fresh concessions. The right of taxing 
to Government dues Assamese voluntarily resident among the Singphos, 
which had never been enforced, was to be definitely given up. A new 
convention was to be made. But all captured rebels were to be brought 


(0 Political Proceedings, 12th August 1843, Nos. 90-106. 
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to trial. The Beesa Gam was found guilty of rebellion, and imprisoned 
at Debrooghur for life. 


The Agent in his(') final report contended that the main cause of the 
, * 41. 1 11- Sing])ho insniToetion was the loss of 

X their slaves, ilie Beesa Gain was 

the Chief who had suffered most by this, lie had also been irritated 
by our communicating with the othe/ Chiefs direct, and not through 
him ; though Ins own intrigues bad rendered tliis neeessary. He had 
appointed one Seeroo-la-sen to be his successor, and this man was irritated 
by the imprisonment of a eoiisin of his for selling an Assamese; so he 
joined and led the insurrection. A son-in-law of the Beesa’s, Jiigundoo, 
had been imprisoned for cattle stealing. He also rehelle(l. The Lat 
Gain, a Kaku, was another (le])endant of Beesa 's ; and he was afraid of 
punishment from ns for jiutting slaves to death for witchcraft. In this 
way the action taken hy the Beesa (lam and his family was held to be 
explained. The rebellion of Ningroola and his sons was less easily 
accounted for. Probably loss of slav(‘s and temporary irritation 
caused it. llnifandoo joined the rebels, because he was not allow(‘d to 
raid on the Nagas. All the other (Jhiefs who took })art in the outbreak 
were from Burma. (“‘^) Captain Jenkins was now certain that the loss of 
lands had nothing to say to it. No lands had ever been gninted to the 
Singpbos, or recognized as theirs^ or been claimed by any of them till 
lattdy, when the Beesa, instigated by Tippum Baja, setup such a notion. 
The Agent in conclusion lield that the loss of their slaves would soon 
compel the Siiigphos('^) to settle down and engage i)orsonally in cul- 
tivation as many of them had already done, and then he said, we could 
assign them definite lands and limits. Meantime that matti*r might be 
left alone. There were possi]>le other minor grievances that had helped 
to irritate the Singjdios, such as demands for forced labour to » build 
stockades for our troops, but, on the whole, tlie Agent believed that in the 
slavery question lay the secret of this abortive re helium. 


Government accepted this report, though it is hardly, perhaps, 
satisfactory upon some points. To educate tins Singpbos into civilisa- 
tion a school was ordered to be opened at Saikwah. Ningroola and his 
son were pardoned and released. On the question of slavery the 
Government was fully committed, and no retrograde policy could be 
entertained. Nothing was to be done to encourage the Sing]>hos 
to believe that slavery would ever be winked at. Witli these 
oi-ders the memory of the Singpho insurrection was allowed to die 
away. 


(») Political Proceeding's, 9th March IS'H, No. 142. 

(*) Political Proceeding's, 28th April 1848, Nos. 103-104. 
(*) Political Proceedinj^, 23rd March 1844, Nos. 89-91. 
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The Singphos have of late-ycars given absolutely no trouble. They 
Later evcnte. are indeed of ^reat use to us in 

restraining and keeping in order 

the Naga tribes of the l^atkoi.* 


• The foUowiii}' ext met from a report by the Deputy Commissioner of Luck^pore, 
(lut ed 91.li May 1S71, shows all that is Ipcally known of the present state of the Singiiho 
cantons: — 

2. Singphos .— names and sites of the principal settlements of the Singphos 

are given in the margin. 

Th(?so settlements contain forty-eight khels 
or sections, numbering about 3,435 souls, of 
which 1,120 are estimated to bo male, 1,180 
female adults, and 1,135 (jliildren of both sexes. 

3. The arrangements made after the Si ng- 
pho rising of 18 13 have been carried out to 
good purpose, and they may now be reckoned 
as peaceful and friendly' neighbours. 

4. The Singphos have settled down to agriculture, and do now for themselves w’hat 

formerly they de.peiided on their Assarm^so slaves todo for them. They apparently, however 
only cultivate sudicH-ntly to meet their own consumption for a portion of the year the 
remaining mouths t.hoy live upon wild yams and other jungle products, and what theV can 
procure from other places. j i uau 

5. 'riie Government has no fixed relations with them ; they arc generallv obedient 

an<l in such way recognize Jlriiish su]iremaoy. ' 

Sin!tvUos--tcn or twelve only in number -who have 
settled in the villages of Te^jee and KooUe in the Medela moii/,ah of this distriet who wv 
revenue, and are on precisely a similar tooling as the otlier ryots of the momiah. ’ ' 

7. The Singplios meet the Government offieer yearly at the radla held at Sadiva 
and they are in Hie habit of visiting Ihc oOicer in military comiuaud at that tilace’ 
l^urthcr than this there is no material intercourse. ^ 


Toiififapani. 

Morovi'apuni. 

Pcpht'la Mookh. 

lliNSopunl. 

Mmanooni. 

MaKiiiipaiii. 

JVlerippaiii. 

Tniiffoti .loop. 

Manioidau. 


Pohinjfpani. 
ilorooah Pattar. 
Kherimpaiii 
l)h(>kori Doobie. 
Munkiiif; T.'ip. 
Tdrap Mookh. 
Noyan Pattar. 
Naii;^<Io«> Pattar. 
•Jiuiflhoopani, 
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CnAPTER XI. 


THE MOAMABIAniJOP MUTTUCK. 

Some account of the Moamarialis has already been given in the first 
chapter^ but a brief notice of the part they have played in the history 
of Upper Assam since the Jkitish annexation is necessary to the com- 
pleteness of our subject^ as several allusions have been made to them 
in the foregoing cha})ters. 

The district known as Muttuck in Luckirapore, inhabited by the 

„ , , . , e njr Moamariah, Moram, or Morah tribe. 

Early history of the Moamariahs. , i \ A * i ^ 

was bounded, according to Pember- 
ton, on the west and north by the Brahmaputra, on the south by the 
Booree Dehing, and on the east by a line extending from the Debing 
to a point nearly opposite the mouth of the Kondil Nullah. The area 
of this tract was about 1,S00 square miles. The original Moamariahs 
are supposed by some to have been a rude tribe who settled before the 
A horn invasion on the Upper Debroo, in the district of Moram. What 
were known among them as the upper nine families^^ claimed certainly 
to be descended from such a race. “The lower nine families^^ of 
Moamariahs settled on the Lasa were proselytised Ahoms. The whole 
tribe embraced Hinduism, rejected the popular worship of Siva, and 
professed themselves sectaries of the Vishna-vuh7m caste. Their 
persecution by the Ahom Kings of Assam and their rebellions have been 
noticed before. (^) To the last days of Kaja Gourinath they maintained 
their independence, although when beaten by Captain Welsh they 
admitted in general terms the supremacy of the Gowhatty Raja. They 
gained many adherents from among the Assamese and Ahoms. 

At the time of the Burmese invasion, the Bor Senapati, as the 

Moamariah ruler was called, assisted 
the Burmese with provisions and 
the British annexation he at once 
entered into engagements with Mr. 
Scott. By these he undertook to contribute an armed contingent of J3G0 
gotes of paiks, of whom only one-third or 300 men should be called out 
at one time. ( 2 ) He was to pay no revenue himself, but was to be respon- 
sible to the Government of Upper Assam, whether British or Native, 
for the poll-tax of any ryots emigrating into his territories. Owing to 
the easy terms on which he was thus allowed to hold the country, the 
Bor Senapati was able to leave his people under a very moderate 


lUilaiions with tho Burmeso and British. 

labour, but not with troops. On 
acknowledged our supremacy and 


(») Political Proeexsdings, 6tli October 1830, No. 80. 
(*) Political Proceedings, 13th April 1835, Nos. 4-5. 
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assessment. The men of his o^n tribe paid little or nothing. Prom 
the other cultivators the Senapati and his seven sons, each of whom 
managed a district, realized about Rs. 22,000 yearly, where under 
the British fiscal system over Rs. 50,000 would have been collected. 
Hence there was naturally a constant influx of emigrants into jhis 
territory not only from Lower Assam but from the tract over which we 
eventually placed Purunder Sing. It is true that the Senapati was 
bound to account for these immigrants, but the facilities for concealing, 
and the difficulty of tracing such mobile assets were very great. The 
desertions from Upper Assam became so serious at last that Purunder 
made it the chief excuse for his failure to pay the tribute assessed upon 
him by the Government. For these and other reasons it was frequently 
proposed that the Bor Senapati should be brought under regular assess- 
ment. Tlic tract which he managed was strictly an integral part of 
Assam, and there was, it was argued, no obligation resting upon Gov- 
ernment compelling it to recognize in him any absolute rights of 
sovereignty in the country which he had usurped.(^) It was felt, how- 
ever, that it would be more equitable and politic to allow the aiTange- 
ments made by Mr. Scott to continue during the life-time of the old 
Sena))ati, and the only change made wits in lSti5, when the obligation 
of furnishing 300 goies of paiks was commuted for a y)ayment of 
Rs. 1,S00 annually — the sum offered by the Senay)ati himself. 


On the 24<th May 1839, the Bor Senapati died. Before his death 
. . , bad tried to obtain the recogni- 

Bor Senapati. ^ bis secoiul son, the Majoo 

Guhain, as liis successor. The Gov- 
ernment, however, had declined to sanction this arrangement ; and on 
his decease, holding that the Majoo Gohain had no claim to be treated 
as a tributary prince, or as anything but a revenue settlement-holder 
uuder'Mr. ScotUs management, itdtjcidod to jiropose to him a settlement 
on revised terms. lie was offered the management of the country with 
the same civil authority exercised by the Bor Senapati, provided that a 
proportion of what miglit be exacted from tho paiks in money or service 
was pjiid to Government, on the basis of a fresh census every five years ; 
the paiks to have the option of rendering service or commuting for 
money on the same terms as in other divisions. The occupied jungle 
tracts were, to be at the disposal of Government, and the Muttuck 
Chief was to have no authority over tea gardens. The above arrange- 
ments were to apply only to the lower nine families of Muttucks and 
not to the upper nine of Morams, (for so the older and the later members 
of the tribe seem to have been distinguished) who had declared their 
wish to be under direct British management. The proportion to 


(') Politiail Proceedings, 19th December 1833, No. 8693. 

Political Proceedings, 20th February 1834. Nos. 23-24. 
(*) Pfilitieal Proceedings. 14th August 1839, Nos. 10-66. 
Political Proceedings, 16th January 1839, Nos. 47-48. 
Political Proceedings, 30th January 1839, Nos. 63-66. 
Political Proceedings, 20th February 1839, 67-68. 
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be taken by Government and the terms* of commutation were at first 
left open ; but a preference was to be given to the exaction of personal 
service, as roads were much required in Upper Assam. The terms of 
commutation were eventually fixed at Rs. 3 per paik. 

* None of the Senapati^s sons would engage for Muttuck unless the 
upper Morans were included in their settlement, so the tract was even- 
tually taken into direct management W the British officer in charge of 
Upper Assam. The sons continued for*sonie time to live in the country, 
but were removed to Gowhatty in 1840 for intriguing against the Gov- 
ernment ; and Muttuck ceased to be a separate State.* 


* The conditiun of the Muttucka, both politically and fiscally, is, according to a 
recent report, good. They are friendly with, the other tribes. ^J’he population is esti- 
mated to be about 25,067 souls, of which 8, Jit? aro estiniafcd to bo male, 13,220 female 
adults, and 3,500 children of both sexes. The followers of the Tepook Gossam pay 
a poll-t-ax ; those of the Dingoi aud Gorpoora Gossams i>ay a land-tax. The Gossanis aro 
mouzadars in their ilaqiias. This means in offoct that the ^Muauiariahs are now merged 
pra^itioilly in the ordinary cultivating population of Assam. 
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PART II 


CnAPTEH XII. 


THE NAGA TRIBES. A.— THE PATKOI NAGAS. 


Distinction between the tribes oast and 
west of the Dhunsiri. 


I have now to give some account of a group of tribes inhabiting 

Extent oI the Naga country. p.art of the ffroat mountain system 

wliien lies to the south of the Assam 
valley— tribes many in number and differing in eharaeteristies — but 
which extend under the generic name of Naga from tlie 13ori Dihing 
River and Singpho country of Luckimpur west to the Kopili River 
in Nowgong, and south to the confines of Manipur and Cachar. 

Dalton in his Ethnology of Bengal draws a line of distinction 

between the Nagas to the east and 
those to the west . of the Dhunsiri 
River, asserting tJiat traces of a 
common origin are to be seen in all the tribal dialects found between 
the Bori Dihing and Dhunsiri, while tlicsc rjulically differ from the 
dialects of the clans bordering on north Caehar. Ho further states 
that the Nagas east of the Doyeng (the eastern afiluent of the 
Dhunsiri) are divided into great clans under influential hereditary 
Chiefs or Rajas, while those to the west of the Doyeng ary more 
democratic in character, electing elders from time to time to serve 
as spokesmen in debate or temporary leaders on the warpath, but 
yielding no certain or regular obedience to any recognised head. 
Our knowledge of the Naga tribes though of late years fast extend- 
ing is still very incomplete, and we shall find it more convenient 
to group them rather with reference to their political relations to our 
frontier districts than in accordance with any supposed ethnical 
differences. As an introduction to a survey of the Naga tract, the 

siouer of the Naga Hills, may here be reproduced. I have given it 
complete, although some jiassages in it were of only temporary interest, 
because it is a comprehensive survey of the whole Naga country by an 
officer who had devoted special study to the question ; 


Of all the tribes inhabiting that enormous tract of mountainous country hemming 
in Assam on the south, the ** Nagas are one of the most numerous. 

Roughly speaking, they may be said to extend from the Kopili River on the west 
to the &ri Dihing on the east. Towards the north they occupy the whole hill 
country bordering upon the plain districts of Nowgong, Seebsaugor, and Luckhitnporo. 
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In a floutlicrly direction we now know^ositivelj that they not only extend up to, but 
Actually cross over, the groat main watershed between the Irrawady and Brahmaputra, 
how far, however, they really go down and extend into the valley of the Kaiendwen 
or Ninglhi has never yet been clearly ascertained. Indeed, we know that the country 
in that direction extending from the north-eastern corner of Manipur up to the south- 
western portion of the Putkoi, and lying south of that narrow strip of comparalivAdy 
low mountains explored by Brodie, and roughly mapped out by Messrs. Bedfcrt'd and 
Thornton in 1842-44, has never yet been visited by any European ; and hence almost 
everything that has been said and writtefli regarding it has been pure conjecture. 

Captain Yule, who wont as Secretary to the Envoy to the Court of Ava in 1855, 
in his interesting narrative of the mission, very graphically suinniarisea (from the 
accounts of Hannay, Griffiths, Bayfield, Wilcox, and Pemberton), almost all we know 
about the country in and around the tract above alluded to as follows. He says— 

“The northern chain, the Himalaya, stretching far beyond Assam, bounds that 
valley, hut as it bounds all India with its awful barrier of unchanging snow. The 
southern, a chain of far less altitude and celebrity, and of no name, is co-oxtensive 
with tho valley which it limits and defines, and may conveniently be termed the 
Assam chain, as it has been, I believe, in some atlases. 


“ Rising suddenly from the plains of Eastern Bengal, as from a sea, about 220 
miles north-east of Calcutta, it stretches eastward in a broadening chaos of woody 
spurs and ridges, and grassy undulating table-lands, taking .successively the names of 
the races which inhabit it, Garos, Khasias, and Nagas of many tribes; over increasing 
in the elevation of its points, from H,0(X) and 4,(X)() feet among the Garos, to 6,000 
among tho Khasias, 8,000 and 0,(X)0 in tlio region north of Manipur, till 8wee])ing 
north-eastward in a wide mass of mountain, of which the general direction only is 
known, it emerges to knowledge again as the Paikoi, traversed by tho Burrnau armies 
in their Assamese inroads; further on, abreast of the Brahmakund, rises to a height 
of 12,000 and 14,000 feet, and tlien coming in contnet with the spurs of the waning 
Himalayas, lifts itself into the region of eternal snow, and stretching still eastward 
embraces its northern rival, and forms that amplutheatrc of snowy peaks, ghirions, 
doubtless, but unseen as yet by European eye, in which the Brahmaputra has its 
earliest springs. 


Wilcos and t?cucr:illy aoiiuiosccd in by moat 
geographers. ^ ^ 


“ This lofty prolongation of the southern chain, known now as the Langtang, 

^ sends down from the snows of its southern 
tho head-watoro of tho Irrawadr. 
Beyond the eastern sources of the river it 
strikes southward a great meridian chain, 
snow-capped in places like the parent ridge, 
and from old time the bounding wall of China to tlie westward. It is called by the 
Bingpho tribes, which cluster round the roots of all these mountains of northern 
Burma, the Goolansigouug, and its olfshoots stretch with a variety of breaks aud 
ramifications, of which wo know nothing precisely, but ever tending southward, 
between the Irrawady and the Salween, till one of its great spurs almost reaches the sea 
near Martaban, where it parts the Salween from the big-mouthed Sitaug. Nearly 
abreast of Toungoo, and 170 miles north of Martaban, this chain is known to attain 
an elevation of 8,000 feet. 


“ The snowy range of Langtang projects its shorter spurs between the branches 
of the Irrawady, and this side the westerly branch it sends down an offshoot called 
the Sliwe-doung-gyi, separating the Irrawady fro^i the springs of the Kyendwen. 

Still further westward in the Naga country, between longitude 93® and.QS*^, a 
great multiple mass of mountains starts southwards from the Assam chain. Enclosing 
first the level alluvial valley of Manipur, at a height of 2,500 feet above tho sea, it 
then spreads out westward to Tipperah and the coast of Chittagong and northern 
Arracan, a broad succession of unexplored and forest-covered spurs, inhabited by a 
vast variety of wild tribes of Indo-Chinese kindred, known as Kookies, Nagas, 
Khyoncs, and by many more specific names. Contracting to a more defined chidn, or 
to us more, donned, because we know it better, this meridian range still passes south- 
ward under the name of the Arracan Yuma-dottng, till 700 miles from it# origin in 
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the Naga wildfi, it sinks in the sea hard by Negrais, its last blulT crowned by the 
golden Pagoda of Modain, gleaming far to seaward, a Burmese Snnium. Fancy might 
trace the submarine prolongation of tho range in the dotted line of the Preparis, the 
Cocos, the Andamans, tho Nicobars, till it emerges again to traverse Sumatra and tho 
vast chain of tho Javanio Isles. 

• “Between these two groat meridian ranges that have been indicated — tho one 
eastward of the Irrawady and the Si tang, tho other westward of the Kyendwen and 
the Irrawady — lie what Lave been characterised above as the first three divisions of the 
Barman territory. * a * * * * 

** The tract enclosed by these ranges is not to bo conceived of as a plain like the 
vast levels that stretch from tho base of the llimnlayns. It is rather .a varied surface 
of rolling upland, interpersed with alluvial basins and sudden ridges of hill. 

“The Burman is himself nowhere a dweller in tho mountains, Ihougli thus girt 
round with a noble mountain harner. 

#.««###« 

“ Tiie river recognised thro\ighont its course by tho Burmans as the Irrawady 
comes, wo may nssunu', from the snowy pi'siKs whicli sopanito the valleys inhabited 
by the Sban race (»f Khamlis, iVtun the head-wal»*rs of the sacred Biahmapntra, in 
latitude 2S^. K<»r nomly miles below this the Burmese know little of it. In their 
foiays inlo the Khamti eoiinlry, they never took the river line, and they care not to med- 
dle mueh with Singplios ami savage Kakh^-eiis, who line the mountain ranges on both 
banks. It receive s a hraneh of size eipial to its own from tho eastward about latitude 

emerges into the familiar aequaintance <tf the Bm nieso at the mouth of the 
Mogoung River (in 5t>'), where they turn olf in their nmie to tho so-called city of 
that name, once the liead of a ilourishing Shan j>iincij)ality, of which manuscript 
histories exist, professing to commence from the eighth .>eai' of our era, now a poor 
village in the centre of a damp, unhenlth}', and dreary plain, scantily cultivated by 
the remnants of the Shan po])ulation, jVBigoung gives name to a woonship or pro- 
vince, whi<*h nominally includes the whole breadth of Burma to the Assam Hills, 
and is the residence of tlio (jovernor of these iiorthurii tracts when lie comes from 
court to express .such revenue as they will yield. 

“ The Mogoung River is tortuous and sub-divided with occasional rapids, but 
boats of sonio consideralde size ascend it, and several of its branches above Mogoung 
are navigable by canoes. One of its most considerable tributaries, the Kudan- 
Khyoiig, has its source in the Eudangyi, a lake among the liills, to which tho 
traditions of the people assign a volcanic origin. 

“ Of the mineral traffic of the province, in serpentine and amber, we have already 
spoken. The greater part of the region is a howling wilderness, exhibiting levels 
of winter swamp and low jungle intcnniiiglcd with low hills, and sometimoH with 
belts of noble trees ; the liighcr mountain range of the Slnve-doiing-gyi {4,0t)0 feet), 
running down on the ea.stward, and screening off the Irrawady from tho head- waters 
of the K 3 'endwen. In the seclusion of its valley's Kakhyen villages arc said to be 
numerous, but few or no habitations are seen in tho open country north of Mogoung, 
till you reach the comparatively peopled valley of Honkong or Pa vend wen, tho site 
of the amber-mines, seven ty» miles north of Mogoung. Even this plain does not show 
a population of more than ten to the square mile. It is the most northerly locality 
in which the Burmans venture to exercise authority'. With the Singphos they 
rarely or ne.ver mcdtlle, but they have sumeiinies enforced their claims on the remoto 
Shans of Khamti. Passes lead from tho llookong plain inlo K.hamti over tho 
shoulders of the Shwo-douiig-gyi, a distance of sixteen days* journey', and also direct 
towards China through the district east of the Irrawady, called Kakhyo-Wainmo. By 
this route the Lapai iiiingphos conic to purchase amber. These living on the Chinese 
frontier Have adopted a good deal of the Chinese dress and habits, and arc by far 
the most numerous and civilized tribe of their nation. From ibis valley also the path 
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traversed by Dr. Griffith in 1837 Ijada over the Patkoi range to Sadiya in Upper 

Assam. The distance from Mainkhwon to 
the summit of the range, which is crossed 
at a height of 5,600 feet, is eleven stiff 
marches (130 to 140 miles), the greater part 
of which are through dense jungle or ;up 
feet lower by the bouldery beds of rivers. Elevea . more. 


Griffith >fivcs the height of the Patkoi Pass as 
4,620, DaylicUl makes it 4,027, whilst Jenkins 
says “water boiled at a temperatiiro of 203, 
giving an altitude of about 2,140 feet. The air 
was very eiear, and it was plain to sec that tho 
Patkoi, which is here only a single ridge, could 
be eroHsed hve or six hundred f " * 


-omewhat ahorter stage. {121-'maes) 
height of the peaks north of the Pass as 7,640c bring tho traveller to 8adiya. The path 
nd7,f“''' 


and 7.600 feet. 


J. B. 


the range a little further to the westward. 


bring the traveller to Sadiya.' The path 
does not appear to bo practicable for 
elephants. Other passes are said to cross 


“ Ilookoiig or Piiyendwen produces salt, gold, and ivory in addition to amber. 
It was formerly occupied by the Shans, but they fled from ISurman oppression, and 
the inhabitants arc now chiefly Singphos, with their Assamese slaves. The villages 
generally consist of ten or twelve of the long barrack -like houses of tho Singphos 
crowded together without order, and almost without interval, within a bamboo stockade, 
tho extension of which for further defence is surrounded with small bamboo spikes 
stuck obliquely in tho ground — a favourite defensive device among all these nations. 


“ Thu Kyendwen rises in Shwe-doung-gyi, north of Mogoung, and thence passes 
northward, north-westward, and westward through the plain of Payendwen, already 
a broad and navigable stream. After leaving the plains it curves round to tho south 
and keeps its southern course till terminating in the Irrawady. 

# # # # # * # 


“Of the middle course of tho Kyendwen, between the valley of the amber 

mines, in latitude 26^ 30\ and the Burmese 
post of Kendal, which had several times 
oeen visited by our officers, both from 
Manipur and Ava, little is known. The 
Biiritiese, I believe, scarcely exorcise any 
jurisdiction over the inhabitants, who are 
chiefly Shans along the river, the Kakhyens 
and other wild tribes keeping to the hills. 
Tho navigation is interrupted at several 
places by falls or transverse reefs, a series 
of which is known to exist some sixteen 


From what I have personally seen of the eoiintry 
lying to the iiorth>t;ast of Manipur, and from 
what 1 have gathered in (he course of casual 
conversation with both Maiiipurcos unil Nagas, 
J am inclined to think Burma does not oxer- 
else any control at all over the country lying 
to the west of the Kyendwen situated betweeu 
the points here alluded to, aud, moreover, 
should not he at all surprised (o find that Iho 
middle course of the latter river after it emer- 
ges from tho Hookoiig Valley is a mueh more 
easterly one than that laid down in our maps. 

“ J. B. 


miles below the^ plain of Hookong, and another which first bars the traffic upwards, 
at Kaksa or Kat-tlia, four days north of the head of the Kubo Valley, in latitude 
24° 47'. Not far below this last it receives a large tributary in the Ooroo, near tho 
sources of which, in a long naiTow valley, are the You stone mines, which bring the 
Chinese trafficking to Mogoung. The lower part of the Ooroo Valley is smd to be 
peopled and well cultivated. # * # below tne Ooroo 

the narrow alluvial valley of the Kyendwen is also tolerably peopled, and affords 
occasional rice-grounds fertilised by annual inundation. 


“ West of the river, between the parallels of 22 « 30 ' and 24 ° SO', ‘ stretches 
from north to south the valley of Kubo.* # # # # 

It is a long strip, not more thau 10 ti» 15 miles in greatest width, separated from 
the Kyendwen by a range of uninhabited and forest-covered hills called Uugoohing. 
The valley' itself is, with the exception of sparse clearances for cultivation, a mass of 
forest abounding in varnish and wood-oil trees and in valuable timW, saul and 
teak, which, however, is not available for want of water-carriage; and though its 
inhabitants are remarkably hardy, it is notorious for jungle fever, most mtal to 
strangers. The northern portion of the valley, called by the Burmese l^oungthwot, 
by tho Kalhds, or Maiiipurees Samjok, and the southern called Kald, are still under 
the rule of the Native Shan Tsaubwas tributary to Ava, the only such who have 
maintained their position under the Burmese Ooveroment on this side of the 
Irrawady. The central portion, Khumbai^ is under a Burmese Governor. Ka\6 is 
much tbe^niost populous part of tho valley. # ♦ # The bills on the 

west of Kald are occupied by the Khyeos, a race extending southward throughout 
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the long range of the Yoma-doung to the latitude of Prome,*' And hero there comes 
a foot note telling us that “ Colonel Hannay identifies the Khyeus with the Nagas 
of the Assam luouniains,*' and that “ they must also be closely allied to Iho 
Kookies. * * " 

• Further on we are told that ** the most interesting race in Southern Burma is 
that of the Karens ; among the Burmese, but not oi‘ them, scattered up and down 
through all the w'ihlest and most secluded parts of Pegu and Martaban, as well as 
Teuasscrim and the western parts of Siam.”* And again later, in speaking of Iho 
Karen-ni, or red Karens, who inhabit the moiwlains separating the Sitang fnnn the 
Salween, we learn that — “Tiioir villages are generally j)erehcd on rounded knolls, or 
on tops of tabular liills. Tlie population is considerable. In one part of tbeir 
country, between the Salween and the Alepoii, Ur. Uichardson found the land cultivated 
to the tops of the hills, the valleyS terraced in the Chinese manner, cross-roads in all 
directions, and villages so numerous that eight were visible at one time. * •* * * 

These red Karens are the terror of all the atljoining Burmau and Burma Shan 
distrivts on which they make their forays. * * # 

They are also the receivers of slaves carried ofl* in the mutual f<Muls of the 
numerous small Karen coininuiiities. nearest 

towns pay them black mail to }>uroba»e immunity for their inroads” — a description 
wliich exactly answers to the conditiuii and state of aU’airs existing at the present day 
ill the Angaini country. 


If wo now turn to tho map accompanying Captain Yulo\s work, we find the 
respective positions supposed 1«) be (arciipied by the several tribes inhabiting tlie great 
range of mountains whieh. <*omMU.*ncing at (^ipe Negrais, extends up to and beyond 
the head-water tif the Irrawady very carefully noted down upon it. Thus taking 
tho most, southerly first, and proceeding north, we meet with tho “ Karens,’* “Khyens * 
and “ wild Khyeiis,” utter which we come iij»on tlie ” Looshai,” “ Kom Naga,” 
Arong Naga.” Kuieha,"’ and “ Aiighaini Nag;i,”aiid finally the vague, general term 
“Naga tribes,” which latter ivorJs are written exacll-y along tho course of what we 
believe to be the run of the main watershed; ami due east of this tract, south of tho 
Uookong V'^alley, we findani)ther tribe here called the “ K-ikliyens,” and north of them 
again we liave tlie “Singplio.” But in Colonel Ualton’.s late work on the Kthnology 
of Hengal we are tohl that “ Karensi are .soiuetiiiies calletl Kuklnftus^ which is a name 
applied to the Singplios.” and that Latham thinks that word lor word Khucti is 
Karen, and, moreover, that Mr. Mason tells us it is a Burmese word signifying 
aborhfinaK Again Bayfield on the occasion of his expe<lition t(»^ the Patkoi, speaks 
of pas.sing the site of an “ old Khyen village” north of the Uookong Valley* «'Uid 
finally Beinberton. generally considered one of our host and most reliable aiil iioritie.s 
on all matters eoiinceted with the Bastcru Frontier, in speaking of that particular 
X)ortion of the country regarding which we are now finding it so dilHcnlt to obtain 
. . . . ,, ,, any reliable infonnation, says “of tho 

soatheni Kiopoa of tho Shiroifaniu iiiouii- .streams north Oi the IMaglung'* which flow 
tnin, thwmost easteru iioiiit to wliifli we pcuo- iroin the bilks connected with this mountain 
tr.iodtl.Upu»t cold season. j. into the Nii.-tlu (or Kyondwcii) 

River we have only the im])erfect account of natives. * 4 * 

Of the geological structure of this tract our in formation is particularly incomplete 
and defective,” and further on, after de.scribing the .several roufes leading from Manipur 
into Assam, he adds — “ Ea.st of these routes from the ‘26th to the 27tli degree of 
latitude and between the filth and fiCUi degrees of longitude is an exten.sivo tract of 
mountainous country inhabited by tribes (the Tiklya Nagas of Buchanan) similar to 
those before mentioned, but with whom no communication ever appears to IfKve been 

held by the people of Assam, Alaniptir, or 
Kubo, and nothing is in consefpicnce 
known of the country beyond the fact of its 
moniiiaiiious character.” And this remark, 
although written nearly 40 years ago, 
holds good up to tho present day. Had I 
only received the slightest assisiance from 
Manipur, or indeed hud 1 been simply left alone to my own devices, instead of being 


I CAQUOt help thinkinfr this term “Tiklya” Is 
merely a <*orrupti«)n of “ Mekhla," an AsMamoRC 
word meaninfc “petticoat” or “kilt," and 
whieh the latter oficii apply I0 the An>caraiK iu 
speaking of them as the “ Mckhla” or “ Meklila- 
pendtui” Nagas the kilted or petticoat- 

weaving Nagas). 
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liarasHcd and opposed in every conceivable way, on the occasion of our late expedition, 
by far the "leatcr portion of this very terra incognita would have been thoroughly 
explored and candidly surveyed, whereas, owing to the extraordinary action taken by 
the Kaja, wo had barely time just to dip into it. However, the views from Shiroi- 
farar, Konninedza, and the hill above Gaziphemi, enabled us to obtain a very Jfair 
general idea of the lay of the country on ahead, which we distinctly saw to be a huge 
tract of high rolling mountains running away to the north and west in long 'parallel 
ranges, broken here and there apparent!^ by the larger feeders of the Lanier, with 
lofty conical summits towering up to ^2,000 feet above the sea level, the water- 
parting line apparently taking a north-easterly direction. A full and detailed account 
of the physical aspect of this tract, as far as it goes, has already very lately been 

f iven by Major Godwin-Austeii in his report on the operations connected with the 
fanipur and Naga Hills boundary survey, and I therefore deem it needless to enter 
into any further details regarding it. 

• 

I trust I have now succeeded in clearly showing that our knowledge of a great 
portion of the Naga country really rests almost entirely upon “ pure conjecture,” and 
that beyond the fact of its mountainous character we know nothing at all about it up 
to the present date ; for even the past cold season’s work, although it cleared up a good 
deal, has still left it an open question whether the Lanier does (low north into Assam 
as all of us (Austen. Thomson, Ogle and I) concur in thinking, or whether it turns 
eastward and falls into the Kyendwon as Toiigal J\Iajor and the Manipurees would 
have us believe. And thus the lino of the main watershed may cventualiy 
either lead us along the Saraincti range, as 1 have good reason to siippi*se it will do, 
or, on the other hand, it may take us down the Kopained/a ridge, aecording to 
whichever belief turns out to be correct. And finally, with regard to the inhabitants 
of this liiige tract, we are equally in the dark ; and indeed to such an extent does our 
ignorance go that we cannot even safely suggest any limit at all to the eonntry 
occupied by the Naga race in this direction, fur it is quite possible that wo may yet 
some day discover tliat the Naga, Kakhyeii, and Khyen, are in fact olf-shoots of one 
and the same race ; and, moreover, 1 think the balance of Midi evidence as wc have 
got seems rather inelined to favour this view. However, under present circiiinstaiices, 
it is merely a matter of another season’s hard work to clear up the whole mystery in 
which this question is still envelojiod, and in the meanwhile I deem it would lie simply 
ii waste of time to indulge in theories so easy to propound so difficult to refute. 1 will 
theroftwe now content myself with giving n brief outline of the rest of the Naga 
country, restricting myself to the so-called British Territory. 

But before doing so, I beg first of all to invite special atlontiou to the accompany- 
ing copy of a map which has just been very carefully compiled in the Surveyor 
General’s Office from the very latest information we have got on the subject, and 
upon which I have very carefully noted down (in red) the geographical position of 
every tribe along the frontier of which we have any knowledge. The local distri- 
bution of tho tribes in that portion of the country lying between the Kopili and 
the Doyeng as well us in that extending south and south-east across the Barak Biver 
into Manipur has been made under my personal direction, and may be accepted as 
correct. I cannot, however, take upon mysidf to vouch for tho absolute correctness of 
that portion lying between the Doyeng and the Bori Dihing (in the Seebsaugor Naga 
country), a tract which never has been properly surveyed, and which, if we put aside 
the very hasty short visits of only one or two days* journey into the hills, made by 
tho missionary Mr. Clarke and the two tea planters, Messrs. Peale and Bcgg (the 
first of whom visited Dekn Iliinong, whilst Peale went as far as Banpara, and the latter 
never got beyond Kampoongia, all three villages situated close to the plains) has never 
been invaded by any European since Brodie’s day (1842 and 1844). 1 think, how- 
ever, it will be found to be pretty correct on the whole, at all events, as regards the 
relative positions of the several tribes and villages. 

To commence thou from the south-western corner, the first Naga tribe we come 
in contact with is the *’Arung,” a small and peaceful community inhabiting the 
North (/achar Hills, who never have given, and probably never will give, us any trouble 
at ail| and so 1 need not suy anything more about them beyond expressing an opinion. 
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that I believe this tribe is simply a branch of tl^ Kuteba Na^a. I have, however, 
personally seen very little of the ** Aruiig,** and cannot, therefore, speak with any 
great couiideiice as to the identity of the two races. 


We next fall in with the “Kuki*’ or “Naia Kuki,” a powerful commnnity 

consisting of the “Thado/' *‘Changsen,” 
and ** Shingshon ” clans who inhabit that 
portion of the Barail mountains from which 
on the one aide tlie head* waters of the 


Th< 5 j^cm “ nala '* new i» gflveii to flicso Kukies 
to distinguish them from the “ purana" or old 
Kukiess The ** Naia Kukies " arc sub-divided 
into the Th&do, Changseii, Siiingsiion, 
Holthaug, and llaokit cinnsr wliilst the “IMrntm 
Kukies" consist of the irangkliol, Bete, 
<*hukaehep, and Langlom: lii>sid(>s which wo 
have tho Chiru, Koiu, Koliieu. lihamrnin, 
l.ushtii, and Kainhao tribes, wlio are all un- 
doubtedly closely allied to the Kukies as a 
race. 


Lanfing and Dhansiri take their rise and 
on towai 




toWcards the west and north ; and on 
the other, the Chulino Makho and Jhiri 
Rivers spring and (low east and south; a 
tangled mass of forest-clad hills, with 
comparatively low ridges thrown off from the parent range upon which the broail 
conical peaks of Angoolo and Laishiang rise up to nearly 7.<K)i) feet above the level of 
tho sea. On the last occasion when I hail the census of tin's tribe taken in Alarch 


1872, it consisted of 21 villages, containing 718 houses, with a total population of 
2,501) souls. These Kukies arc the most claunisli of all the tribes with whom we have 


come in contact on this (Voiitier, and from being a bold and hardy race, well armed, 
mostly with muskets, besides winch they also use tho how, arrow, and spear, and 
thoroughly under the control of their respective “ lloushas,” {i.e. Chiefs), bitter 
enemies but staunch friends, they wero much feared by all their neighbours. This 
tribe is now, and has been for some little lime advancing towards the west, in the 
direction of the Dhansiri Valley, and also towards the north-easi, ou which side I 
should not be surprised to find them very shortly pushing up to tlio head-waters of 
the ihirak and Ini on to the southern prolongation of the Kopamed/.a range, a tract 
of country which, being thickly covered with forest, is well adapted to jooming — the 
only system of cultivation llie Kuki indulges in, for he abominates tho iinc fields of 
terrace cultivation of which Angami is so proud. The village of Aiimilkuii is at 
present the most uovtli-casterly point that they have yet reached. 


The next tribe we meet with arc the“Kutcha'* or “ Mejhameh ** Nagas who 
inhabit the slopes on bolli sides of tho water-parting lino of the Durrail mountains, 
north towards the valley of the Dhansiri, south towards the Barak, n country very 
similar in many rosnocls to that just spoken of, the most marked difference being that 
the Burrail watershed from the Naga village of Lakcinah east to Tonepu IVak 
forms a most prciupitous and almost impassable barrier chain, whereas west amf south 
between Angaoh and Laishiiig in the Kuki country it sinks into a low saddle — back 
easily crossed in an3' direction. The “ Kiitcha Naga** tribe possesses 22 villages con- 
taining 1,28 1 house.s, which, on a rough calculation of five souls to a iiouse, gives us 
a population of over 8,000 souls. To a certain extent their dress, manners, and 
customs arc a little like the Angami, with whom, in fact, they arc closely' connected, 
although possessing an almost totally dis.siinilar dialect. Tlii.s tribe, although it gave 
us trouble in former days, has been very quiet of late, and would, I believe, bo very 
glad indeed if the British Government would take over tho active and actual control 
of their country, and protect them from tho devastating attacks and extortionate 
demands of their more warlike neighbours the Angainis, who are constantly levying 
black-mail from them, in like manner as they used to do from the Kacliari border 
villages — a state of affairs which has reduced the size of many of their chief villages 
enormously. Thus, for instance, the late General .Jenkins tells us in one of his letters 
to Government that, on the occn.sion of his being deputed to explore a route through 
tho Naga country in 1831-32, when his escort eon.sisted of a force of 700 men from 
the Manipuri Levy, and bis whole party numbered ** 1,300 people altogether,** they 
were attacked by the people of Papolongmai, a village which he states then con- 
tained ** about 900 houses wiiereas, on referring to tho diary of my tour in the cold 
weather of 1869-70, when 1 had occasion to visit this very village, 1 fiud tho follow- 
ing entry — ** On walking over the village, I found it in a regular state of barricade 
and palisading thrown up in all directions, with a strong stockade surrounding the 
upper portion of the village, the sides of the hill cut down and steeply scarped with 
deep ditches dug right across the ridge of the hill, and the whole place so thickly 
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studded with that one of my constables was accidentally wounded in two places 

by them, and 1 myself very narrowly escsipcd bein^ struck in the same way. This is 
all owin^ to the Samemah Khcl of Klioiiomah having made a raid upon this village, 
in revenge for tlie Merhmah Khcl of Khonomah having attacked their allies in 
Tapuemah. Kenoinah (/.<?., Papolongniai) only a few months ago was one of tho 
most prosperous of the Kiitcha Naga villages, containing 282 houses ; but 72 wore 
burnt to tho ground in this last raid, and there only remain now IGO houscjs of the 
Samemah Khcl and 50 of the Rehootzoomah.** Thus it would appear that in tho 
very short space of 38 years this vilh^ge has been actually reduced to less than 
three-fourths of its original size, and 1 have little doubt but that many oilier villages 
liavc shared a similar fate. 

The next tribe we liave to deal with is tho turbulent Angami, by far the 
most powerful and most warlike of all the Naga tribes wc have yet met. 

This great division of the Naga race occupies a most charming country, 
enjoying a heaiitlful climate and a most fertile soil, well cultivated, drained, and 
manured, the hill sides being covered with a succession of terraces of rich rice, with 
miinerons villages in every direction, some of them so large that they might justly 
bo called towns. Thus, Kohimah, for instance, contains 805 houses, Xhonamah 545, 
Yisweniah 5.30, and even tho much split up Jotsoinuh boasts of 434. Roughly speak- 
ing, the country they iiiliabit may be described as a fine, open, rolling muss of mouu- 
tains, bounded on the cast by tho Siijo River, and towards the south and west, as 
regards the high land, by tlio range on wliicb tho peaks of Jupiio, Suvemnehikha, and 
Kedinba vise up, respectively, to a height of 9,952, 7,379, and 4,766 feet above the 
level of the sea. They, however, extend beyond this tract into tho low country to the 
west, as far as tho Samagooting andSitekemah range. In the course of the last fotir- 
and-a-half years it has so liappened that I have been fortunate enough to ex])h)re 
the whole of this tract of country thoroughly and repeatedly, and I am consequently 
now in a position to speak with all due confidence regarding it. T must here explain 
that among the people tliomsolvcs tlic term Angami” is utterly unknown except 
among those few who speak Assamese or Munipiiri, and their own most widely used 
term is “ Tengimah.” The clans to the we.st towards Meziphemali and Samagooting, 
however, are generally spoken of as “ Chakroinah,” whilst those towards the south- 
east corner, including tho villages from Puchamah to Kidimah, are in likc» manner 
spoken of as the “ Chakhomab,” and these groups are again divided and sub-divided 
under other names which it is needless to reca])itulate here, especially as they all most 
undonUledly form one great group, and it is much less confusing to speak of the whole 
under the one comprclicnsivo term “ Angami.*’ There are altogether 40 Angami 
villages. The total number of houses (obtained by actual enumeration) is 6,367, 
winch, at five souls to each house, gives us a population of 31,835 souls, which I believe 
to be rather under than over the mark; and this population covers a tract of moun- 
tainous country with an average length of 30 miles and au average breadth of 20, 
or only about 6(K) square miles altogether ; from which figure we may assume that wo 
liave here got a population of something over 50 to the square mile, whereas on 
referiing to the last Census Report of Bengal (1872), 1 sec that tho Kliasi Hills have 
only 23 souls to the square mile, and the Chittagong llill Tracts positively only 10, 
whilst llill Tipperah is lowest of all, with only 9 1 

I have written so often and at such length regarding the Angamies and the 
glorious country they inhabit, that I deem it right to refrain from entering into any 
further details here : indeed, to do so would bo to monopolize the space I wish to 
devote simply to giving a very brief account of the position and resources only of 
every tribe we have come in contact with, so far as our information extends ; and it 
is perhaps needless for mo to say that tho political and social history of the tribe, 
with an account of tbeir manners and customs, is not within tho scope of this paper. 

On the south-east corner of the Angami country we come upon a small compact 
community generally spoken of as the “ Sopuomah” or “ Mao** group of Nagas. In 
foru^r days the villages forming this group were looked upon by our officers as British 
territory, even so late as February 1861. Reed visited them, and funtid they were ill 
disposed towards him, and he could not in consequence obtain any rice from them, 
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he destroyed one of their villages, and we are t^ld that “ this had the desired effect, 
for early next morning the lieads of clans of the wiiole of the villages came in and 
inquired what tribute was required ; an ample supply of rice was then brought in for 
the troops.” They are now outside the limits of our jurisdiction, and I need not refer 
to them further, beyond stating that, although using a dilForoiit dialect, they are very 
liko the Angamics both in dress and customs. 

Due east of the tribe above alluded to are the soven villages of the “ Khezami” 
or Kolia’* Nagas, another tribe scarce!}' to b<^ distinguished from the Angami except 
by a practised eye and one long resident among them. 

Across the Kopamodza range we come upon the Zami Nagas, a group of only 
live villages, evidently belonging to the great Lahupa division, upon whom we come 
next. How far the ‘‘Lahupii*’ extends has not yet been clearly ascertained ; we 
know, however, that ho occupies a great ])orti on of the watershed between Kopamodza 
and Shiroifarar, and that in a southerly direction Jio extends down the Iril and 
Ihang Kivers, whilst towards the north ho probably g(u*s some way down the course 
of the Lanier. ****** 

I may here remark that the shades of difference dividing oik? Naga tribe fiv»m another, 
especially if that other happens to be a close neighbour, are often very slight indeed. 
Thus, if we (?()inpare an Angami of Mezoinali with a Kutclia Naga of Paplongmai, 
or with a Kliezami of Kozakenoma, we should probably say they were very much 
alike ; hut let us miss over the nearest link or two, and compare the Angami with 
the Zami or Lalnipa, ami wc then see how almost totally unlike they arc. Portions 
of the dialect, manners, customs, and dress of any one tribe wc may like to take 
up will constantly keep cropping up in other tribes as wo go ou, thus clearly proving 
the unity of the race. 

North and north-cast of the Angami wc come upon the “Sehmah Nagas,** re- 
garding whom we at present know very little beyond the fact that they possess live 
villages ou the left bank of the Doyeng, and probably extend across to the other bank 
as well. 

Immediately to the north of th(?se Sehmah Nagas wo have only very lately 
discovered the existence of another tribe, called tlie “ Mezaiiiah** or “ Itengmaii 
Naga.’* This tribe, as far as I have yet been able to ascertain, possesses seven villages 
containing about 2,(X)0 houses, which, roughly speaking, wc may calculate to contain 
a population of about 10,000 souls. It was from this tribe that in old?n time 
the Itengrnali Nagas now inhabiting the hills befween the Kolliani and the 
Juinunah emigrated owing to intestine feuds. These latter lienginalis were 
persuaded to pay in a regular reveniio to Government in lfl47, but after 
paying it for two years the}' refused to do so any more, ami were apparently left alone 
until early in 1870, when I visited them, and iinding that they wore well able to pay 
their quota, I assessed them again, since when they have given no trouble whatever. 

I may here make the general remark regarding the country lying between the 
Rengmapani on the west and the prolongation of the Kopamedza range on the cast, 
that I have never seen a bill country so thickly populated, so well cultivated, and so 
overrun with such a net-work of capital paths. 

We now come upon what are generally called the Seebsaugor Nagas, inhabiting 
that long strip of hill country bordering Seebsaugor on tho south, of whom we really 
know very little indeed, and that little has to bo gleaned from the old records of 
Brodie’s time (1842 and 1844), and a short paper written by Mr. Pcalo (above alluded 
to) which was published by the Asiatic Society in tlieir Journal, Vol. XLI, Pari I. 
From these papers we learn that between the Doyeng and the Dikhii the Naga country 
is divided into six Dwdrs. Thus, commencing from tho west, wc have the “ Lhotah 
Nagas,** who are sub-divided into tho “ Paniphatias ” consisting of ten villages, and 
the ** Torphatias” or “ Doyongiaa** with eleven villages ; wo next have the “ llati- 
ghorias,** who have only six villages; and next to them we come upon the 
** Assyringias,** also possessing six villages; those again are followed by the 
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“ Dnpdorias” with twelve villatres'; aivJ finally we have tlio “ Nanisangia" jjroup of 
but four villages. In like mnniicr between the Dikhu and the liori Dehing wc meet 
with the “ Tablungias/’ comprising thirteen villages, who arc followed by the 
“ Jaktoongias” with #nght villages; next to whom come the “Mooloongs” with only 
five villages ; these again are succeeded bj" the “ Changriois,** who are said to possess 
eight villages, after them come the small tribe termed “ Joboka,” which only comprS.C8 
four villages ; next we have tlie “ Banparas,” also with only four villages ; aijd after 
them the “ M utons” or ** Kooloongs/* also witli but four villages ; next to this tribe 
are the Panidwarias with ten villages aiRl the Bordoorias with eight villages; and, 
finally, wo have tlio “ Namsangias,” alstf possessing eight villages, who, I may add, arc 
in DO way coniioctud with the “ Namsangias who inhabit the low border hills on the left 
bank of the Diklin. already alluded to above. In speaking of the country and tribes 
between the Bori Dihitig and the Dikhu, Captain Brodio tells us that — “The portion 
of the hills we passed over may be described as a succession of steep ridges, our 
marches being generally up one side of a hill and down the other to a stream at the 
bottom ; these streams generally forming the bonndaries of tribes. The soil appears 
to be very fertile, and there is a veiy large portion of it under cultivation. * * * 

“Tho villages seem without exception on the top of precipitous hills with 
commanding views of all the approaches to them. * * The roads through- 

out are generally very good ; near the villages they are sometime 20 or 30 feet 
wide. * * The men are a stout athletic race; most of the tribes have thoir 

faces tattoed with distinctive marks. * * At Tahloong, Konghan, and 

Jaktoong, they were in a state of nudity, their loins being lightly girt with a smooth 
rattan passed twice or thrice round the body. To the eastward a straight piece of 
cotton cloth of about 18 inches long and 9 broad is worn suspended from the middle.** 

Captain Brodio thinks the population of this strip of countr}’- lying between the 
Bori Dehiiig and the Dikliu cannot be loss than from 'tO to 60 thousand souls, lie 
says, “the number of bouses in the villages may vary from 40 to 3(X) or 400 in each,’* 
and be also mentions that “ in the neighbourhood of Cliangnoi and Moolooug there 
are largo herds of buffaloes and oxen,*’ thus showing that they must be a wealtliy 
community notwithstanding their intestine feuds. 

Of the Western Nagas inhabiting the strip of country between the Dikhu and 
the Doyeng, Brodie gives us very little information indeed, and it is therefore very 
difficult to form even an aj)proximatc estimate of the population in this tract. I, 
however, gather from his report that both the people and the hills they inhabit are 
very like those to the eastward already described. One very marked difference which 
ho notices is the great want of influence and power of the chiefs over their followers, 
which was almost nil upon this side, whereas, to the eastward of the Dikhu he .had 
generally found that tlieir orders were readily obeyed. I am myself, however, rather 
sceptical on this point, and am inclined to believe that the Naga nowhere really 
accepts a chief in our sense of the term. Ciiiefs they do have, but they are merely the 
nominal heads of each clan, men who by dint of thoir personal qualities have become 
leaders of public opinion, but without the least particle of power beyond that given 
them by the vox populi and that only tern, upon the particular question that may 
happen to be exciting attention at the time being. The Government of every Naga 
tribe with whom I have had intercourse is a purely demooratical one, and whenever 
anything of public importance has to be undertaken, all the Chiefs (both old and young) 
meet together in solemn conclave, and then discuss and decide upon the action to be 
taken, and even then it often happens that the minority will not be bound by either 
the wish or act of the majority ; and as to any one single Chief exercising absolute 
control over his people, the thing is Unheard of. 

I have already rather fully explained that we know nothing of the tribes lying 
behind and to tlie south of these Seebsaugor Nagas ; and Brodie, I may here add, 
remarks that “ beyond the Dikhu to the southward lies the great range which separates 
Assain fi'om the Burmese dominions. The summit of this range could not be more 
than from 15 to 20 miles off. We could see roads and villages in many directions, and 
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the people of Changnoi seemed to know that tbew was a pass leading? from thence to 
Burma, but they said they had little or no intercourse. Avith the Nagas beyond 
them to the south, and could give do information as to the distance to the other 
side.*' 


*• In another letter he says — ** On referring to notes of my trip to Mogoung in 
1835-36» 1 find a route was given me with the names of three stages towards Assam 
- - .ox ^ the Shan District of Mon pong on the 

BlnXr Kyrtidwen as por inargiu. I think there 

can *be little doubt but Longba is Loung- 
paroo, and from jvhat the Nagas mentioned it would appear to be a sort of entrepot 
between the tribes ou both sides.*' * * * “1 find 


Loungseing, Suutouag, 


also that, although our friendly Nagas have little knowledge as to the relative 
position of Longba with regard to the nearest Shan villages, further than that they 
can bo reached in three day^s I have ascertained from Dhoanniahs, long residents in 
the Mogoung, that from Moongdow, a Shan village situated on tlie Kyendwen at the 
mouth of the Namsee Hiver, you can ascend to Longba in two days." Now as regards 
the route here alluded to, strange to say in the course of conversation with Itouias (or 
“ Dhoanniahs," as Brodie calls them, although I believe they are really an olTshoot 
of the Singphos), they have often assured me of the oxistonce of a route across ilio 
eastern Naga Hills leading into the valley of the Khaiendwen, which they say is used 
(tiioiigh not frcquonll 30 to this daj', and I think in all probability the route here 
referred to must be that shown in our maps as the one by which the Burmese army 
invaded Assam some fifty years ago. I am, however, a little doubtful whether this 


route ought not to bo placed a little further to the cast, for Mr. Carnegy, the Assistant 
Commissioner at Joiehaiit, tolls us in a very late communication (dated lOth July 1873) 
that “ the tribes of whom we have any actual knowledge iulmbii merely tlie outer 
edge of the hills which extend from the southern boundary of the Assam Valley to 
Burma ; noue of the people we see come from villages more than three days’ journey 
from the plains. * * * Of the tribes beyond, who are called Abors, hut who 

are of course Nagas, wo know nothing,” and if communication is still kept up across 
the great range, as my informant (the Itonia) said, it is very evident our ofilcers in 
the plains know nothing about it. This, however, is, I think, not at all improbable, 
for, having held aloof, as we have done for years, from holding any direct communica- 
tion with the tribes, wo cannot possibly hope to know much about what is going on 
in their hills, and we have only to recall tho fact that an armed party of Slians did 
actually visit the neighbourhood ol Changnoi in 184(5, thus clearly proving that there 
innsl be a more or less well-known route in that direction. 


And, finally, we have the route over the Patkoi, which was visited by Mr. 
Jenkins (a tea planter) in December 1808, and again in December 18G9; and judg- 
ing from the description given by him of this route, I should say it must be anytliiug 
but a favourite one. Thus we learu that he was no less tiian nine da^^s after ho left 
the last Assam village before he reached tho Namyoong village the furthest point to 
which he penetrated, and the consequence was that the day before he reached it he 
found that “ there was barely rice enough in the camp to give each man one meal,” 
and Bayfield and Hannay appear to have met with the same difficulty about supplies 
when the}' visited the same spot in 1837 ; so tho country does not seem to have become 
more populous in the interval. The physical aspect of the country, however, olfcrs no 
real obstacle, and tho pass itself seems an easy one, as we learn that ** the ascent was 
not Steen,” and no difficulty was experienced in getting ponies over it ; hut, owing 
to the old paths being no longer kept open, “ tho route has now fallen almost ^entirely 
into disuse,” and Mr. Jenkins gives it as his opinion that “numbers of persons who 
leave Hookoong for Assam never arrive.” “ They lose the path ; and wandering about 
in tho jungles, starve to death or are killed by wild animals,” and ho therefore suggests 
that the opening up of a road would prove of no small value to the province of 
Assam — a question about which 1 think there can scarcely be two opinions. 

The above note includes, I believe, in a condensed form almost all the informatiou 
of any value regarding the Naga country which we possess up to date, and 1 trust it 
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may ])rove useful in throwing a little H«;ht upon th.at subject, which, as Mr, Mackenzie 
says, is “ an anxious problem on wliicb much thou'^ht has been spent and many 
otiicial hopes been staked.’* 


A.— The Tatkoi Nagas. 


Taking up the tribes then in the sjime order of goograpliical 
contiguity, vvliich has been foWowed in the preceding j)art of tliis 
narrative, I have tirfet to notice a group of Nagas living on the 
northern slo))es of the Patkoi mountains with whom >ve first came in 
,v ... p ,, vr iQir contact about 18**55, In the cor- 

respoudence oi that period regarding 
Chief, the Diiffa Gam, mention is made of raicls com- 
villagt‘S under our protection by Nagas of the Upper 
The lirst iinjiression among our local oflicers was that 
this quarter to reckon upon frc(ju(Uit incursions by 
Siugplios and Purmese; and orders were 
retaliate sharply and severely upon all 


the Singplio 
mitted upon 
Patkoi Hills, 
we had now 
Nagas as well as by hostile 
given by Governmtuit to 


ill 


villages concerned (^) in such outrages. Put it was shortly afterwards 
discovered that these Nagas were themselves most peaceably inclined, 
and that if any of our villages bad been attacked by ibein, it was 
only in mistaken retaliation for wrongs done to the Naga tribes by Sing- 

Thoirsufferings from the SiuuTlu«. As^nl or jUirma. 

The bingphos seem in tact to have 

sought by eon(|uest of the Nagas to siqiply the deficiency of slave 
labour following on the annexation of Assam. In 1 So? when a party 
of British ollieers was sent across the Patkoi to negoeiate with Burma 
regarding the Duffa Gam, they oncoimtered a war j)arty of Singphos 
fresh from the sack of Naga Settlements and dragging along gangs 
of cajitives. In those days we (-) considered all upon this frontier 
that was not Burmese to be actual Jiritish territory, and our officers 
had no scruples about interfering to deliver the Naga eaplives. Sub- 
sequently it was ])roposed to give permaiumt protection to these Naga 
clans by establishing a post under a European officer on the uj)j»er 
waters of the Ihiri Dehing. It was hoped that, such an officer would 
be able to take efficient political ebargo of all this Singpho-Naga 
tract. The Government, however, felt d<Mibtful of the expediency 

of assuming active charge of this 
sparsely-peopled wilderness ; and 
indicatol its preference for the plan of deputing an officer from 
head quarters occasionally to visit the tribes and settle disputes as 
they arose. A further series of Singpho outrages shortly after led to 
the temporary occupation of a military station on the Bori Dihing 
and to the deputation of Captain Ilamiay to report more fully as to 
what was feasible to give ja’otection to the Naga tribes. But the 
result of his eiKpiiries was to show that Government had taken the 


Proposals for thoir protection. 


(0 Political Proceedings, 24tli November 1835, Nos. 32 and 33. 
(^) Ditto, loth April 1837, Nos. 120 to 123. 
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correct View, and that, unless the Nagas would remove their settlements 
within the circle of our posts (^) we* could afEord them no effectual 
protection. Their communities* were few in number and reckoned 
in all at under 5,000 souls. To protect by military defences a moun- 
tyn territory 90 miles long by 40 miles deep inhabited Ky such a 
mere handful of people was clearly more than Government was 
warrabted in attempting. 

From this point the notices of these Patkoi Nagas are few and 
unimportant, and in later years their very existence seems to have been 
lost sight of or to have been confusedly merged in that of the greater 
tribes to the west who are ordinarily communicated with through the 
officials of Seebsaiigor. At any rate in 1S71 the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Luckimpur reporting specially on the Nagas of his district 
stated their numbers at 14,3«S3 living in 2,865 houses and belonging 
to (^) seven different clans, but the names of the clans as given by 
him arc certainly most of them names of Seebsaiigor clans, viz., Nam 
Sangia, Bor Dwaria, Dadum, Joboka, Banfera, Toopigonuja, and 
Holagonuja. The fact js that the Eastern clans of the Soebsaugor 
Nagas trade both with that district and with Luckhimpore. 

The general character of the Inner Line Regulation has been des- 

The rnner Line. Chapter VllI above. The 

question ot laying down the Inner 
Line for the Luckimpore district generally was taken up by the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam in Is 75. South of Jaipur it was found neces- 
sary to enclose within it a tract of country which had not up to that 
time been subject to the formal and plenary authority of the district 
officer. The object of enclosing this tract was to bring into the ordinary 
juri^iction the tea gardens of Namsang, Tauraek, and Hukunjuri. 
For* the Tauraek Garden compensation was paid to the Mithonia Nagas. 
For the Hukunjuri and Namsang Gardens similar compensation was 
paid to the Namsang and Bordwaria Nagas.f The sums thus paid are 
of course recovered as revenwie from the occupiers of the gardens. 

Under the orders the Government of India the ^ Inner Line^ 
is defined merely for purposes of jurisdiction. It does not decide the 
sovereignty of the territory beyond. The active control of the district 
officer need not necessarily extend up to the boundary, but it must 
under no circumstances be carried further. Beyond the line the tribes 
are left to manage their own affairs with only such interference on the 

* The names of the settlements are given as follow : Takauk, Kengew, Taheoo, 
Kotoo, Hasang, Loongsang, Yahung, Tonging, Nekjuk, Kambah, Tiethah, Tiesoo. 
t All Seebsaugor tribes. 


(») Political Proceedings, 8th May 1837, Nos. 64 to 66. 

Political Proceedings, 19th June 1837, Nos. 57 and 58. 

Political Proceedings, 3rd July 1887y. Nos. 48 and 49. 

Political Proceedings, 14th August 1837, Nos. 74 to 78. 

Political Proceedings, 25th Sept. 1837, Nos. Ill to 113. 

(*) From the Assam Commissioner, No. 379 T, dated 15th May 1871. 
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part of the* frontier officers in their political capacity as may be coiiisidered 
advisable with the view of establishing a personal influence for good 
among the chiefs and tribes. Any attempt to bring the country 
between the settled districts of British India and Burma under our 
direct administration, even in the loosest way that could be contrived 
under Act XXXIII. Vic., Cap. 3, or to govern it as British territory is 
to be steadily resisted. No European planter is to be allowed to accept 
Ji'By grant beyond the line or under a tenure derived from any chief or 
tribe(^). 

(*) Political Proceedings, February 1872, No. 131. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE NAGA TRIBES. B.-TH^ SEEB8AU60B NAGA8 

The tribes occupying the low hill# to the south of the 

district have been in close com- 
Early inte^u^ of the Seebsaugor ^unication with our local officers 

ever since the nrst annexation of 

Assam. The Assamese Government had at times indeed claimed them as ' 
its subjects, and Purunder Sing is known to have asserted successfully 
his right to share with the Nagas the produce of the salt manu- 
facture of the lower hills. The hill chiefs, when the Native Government 
was strong, came down annually bringing gifts, that may perhaps 
have been considered to be tribute. It has in fact been conjectured 
that the inhabitants of this tract are descended from settlements of 
hill mercenaries of various tribes planted here by the ancient Ahom 
Kings, and the variety of the tribal dialects is adduced to support 
this theory. However that may be, it is certain that several of the 
chiefs had received grants of khats or lands, and of hheels or fishing 
waters on the plains, and enjoyed assignments of paiks like the ordi- 
nary .Assamese nobility. 

The tract occupied by the clans of whom we have any knowledge 

may be taken to extend back for 
30 miles from the frontier of Seeb- 
saugor to the Patkoi Range, and to run for 60 miles from east to west. 
The tribes in this tract are termed ^ Boree^ or dependent; beyond iihem 
in the recesses of the Patkoi are many ^ Ahor^ or independent clans, of 
whom wc know little save from some one or other of them occasionally 
figuring in a raid. The Abor trade is chiefly conducted through the 
medium of the ‘ J3oree^ clans, which last, in spite of their title, are 
really more powerful than those beyond them. 

In the years 1840-44 our dealings with the ^ Boree' villages 

became more direct and intimate. 
Gtiptam Brodio, then Principal 
Assistant to the Governor GcncraPs Agent, drew attention to the fact 
that the perpetual quarrels subsisting between the different vil- 
Jages and clans showed a dangerous tendency to boil over, as it 


The Boree Naga tract. 


were, into the plains, where our revenue-paying villages offered 
themselves a tempting prey to savages already armed for internecine 
strife, and when in fighting humour not very particular as to the precise 
direction of their raids. Brodie, therefore, suggested that he should be 
allowed to bring them all under formal agreement to the British Gov- 
ernment; and exact a small annual tribute as token of submission, 
and the couVse of events led very shortly to the acceptance of his 
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From the records of l£i40 it appears that the Nagas living 
near Jeypore, the Naiifsang, Pani Dwar, and Bor Dwdr Nagas, 
lived chiefly by manufacturing salt, which they retailed to the 
people of the plains. (^) There were in the lower hills eighty-five 
salt wells in all, of which the Government was allowed to be absolute 
owner of only three, enjoying merely a right to a certain number of 
flues or fire-places at each ofHhe others. These rights Purunder 
Sing had regularly asserted, but our officers had contented them- 
selves with levying a duty of 20 per cent, on all salt brought down 
to the regular markets for sale. E^ly in 1841 the Government abo- 
lished these duties, thereby giving a great stimulus to the inter- 
course between the Nagas and the plains. (^) 


A missionary, Mr. Bronson, had for some years resided among the 

Mr. Bronson’s mission. tribes teaching them Christianity 

and the art of cultivating tea.(‘^) 
The Governor GeneraPs Agent thought so highly of this gentle- 
man^s work, that he asked Government to give Rs. 100 a month 
towards his Naga schools. Government, however, at this time thought 
it improper to give direct aid to missions, even when working among 
savage tribes, forgetting perhaps that it had made grants in 1829 to the 
Garo missions with very fair results, but it agreed to pass for a year any 


small sums shown in the Agent^s contingent bill and not exceeding a 
monthly maximum of lls. 100, for objects of practical utility connected 
with the improvement of the Naga country, and spent with the view of 
leading its population into habits of industry.^^ The mission school was 
kept up till Mr. Bronson was compelled, by illness, to leave the place. (^) 
While it lasted it was very successful, as many chiefs of the 
eastern tribes sent their sons to him for instruction. It is interest- 


ing to note that Mr. Bronson, who knew these Nagas better than 
any European before or since, was all in favour of Brodic^s plans 
of direct and active control. He reported that the only effect of our 
tacit surrender of our rights in the salt mines had been to make the 
tribes independent and insolent as they had never been before. His 
prognostications were certainly supported by subsequent events^ for in 
March 1^41 the Nagas of Teeroo and Kapung Dwdrs attacked>^^ party 
of Assamese on the road to Borhdth ; and the chiefs refused to attend 
when summoned to explain their conduct. (®) Guards had therefore 
to be posted to close the passes to trade and so to coerce the 
hillmen into submission. This being done during the rains, when 
there is little trafiic between hill and plain, had not much effect,^ 
and in the cold weather Brodie was ordered to enter the hills 
with a party of troops to compel all the chiefs to enter into 


0 ) Revenue Prooeedings, 27tli September 1840, Nos. 7 and 8. 

(*) Bevenua Proceedings, 8th August 1842, Nos. 125 and 126. 
{») Political Proceedings, 11th May 1840, Nos. 128 and 129. 
(*) Political Proceedings, 22nd November 1841, Nos. 1 to 24. 

(•) Political Proceedings, 19th April 1841, Nos. 78 and 79. 
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engagements^ such as had already hecxr taken by a few of the claus^ 
binding them to keep the peace towards one another and towards our 
subjects. 

- In January 184'2 Captain Brodie began his tour for the pacification 

of the Naga hVonticr Ije tween the 
Dikho and the Bori Dihing. 

He found in this tract ten differeifl clans — 


Brodio’s tour, 1842. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 
(«) 
(7) 
(^) 
(9) 

( 10 ) 


The Namsangias with 

... 8 villa/ 


Bordwarias with 

... 8 

do. 


Panidwarias with 

... 10 

do. 


Mutons or Kooloongs with 

... 4 

do. 


Banferas with 

... 4 

do. 

a 

.Tobokas with 

... 4 

do. 


Changnoi s with 

... 8 

do. 

>y 

Mooloongs with 

... 5 

do. 

yy 

J aktoongias with 

... cS* 

do. 

yy 

Tabloongias with 

... 13 

do. 


The Mooloong Raja, head of the Teroo Dwar, was the most power- 
ful of the Naga chiefs, and the Changnoi llaja, of Namsang, ranked 
next to him. To the latter all the Nagas from the Dikho to Jeyporo 
paid tribute. 

Brodie took engagements from all the chiefs to abstain from 
outrages in the plains, to be rcs]X)nsible for the surrender of offenders 
within the limits of their Dwars, to discontinue hostilities with 
other tribes, leaving Government to jmnish any attacks made on 
them, and, finally, to abstain from importing Naga children as 
slaves to British territory. All existing feuds he settled.* The 
villages in these parts were found situated on high hills surrounded by 
ditches and barricades indicating an ever present fear of attack. 
Each village had a large building or morung, where hung a hollow 
tree that was beaten to give tlie al.arm of an enemy^s approach. In 
the morungs the skulls of slain foes were also kept. In one morung 
Brodie counted 130 of these trophies. The arms used were spear, dao, 
and cross-bow. All the men went nearly naked, a thin rattan passed 
twice round the loins being the prevailing fashion among a large 
section of the people. The chiefs were distinguished by girdles of 
brass-plates. An Assamese, Neeranye Deka Phokon, who had been an 
officer under Raja Poorunder, gave much assistance to Brodie in his tour, 
and was made Superintendent of the Naga frontier on Rs. 30 a month. 
The whole pojjulation was estimated at between 40,000 and 50,000. 


The agreements thus aceepted by the chiefs were not in every case 
or all at once successful in preventing raids by subordinate sections of 
tribes. In November 1842 the Khettrec Nagas, a clan owning some 
sort of fealty to the Changnoi Raja, attacked a friendly village, and 
when Captain Brodie, attended by the Namsang and Bor Dwar Nagas, 
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to whom the village belonged, JiYent(^) up to enquire into matters, they 
oven attacked him ; and he was compelled to retire till troops came to 
his assistance. (2) The Khettrees then deserted their village and with- 
drew to the inner hills. 


In January 1844 Captain Brodic made a tour through the western 
clans lying between the Dikho and the Doyeng. His report mentions 
in detail the villages visited and gives the title of chief to the head 
of each ; bujt from other papers ft would appear that on this side the 

tribes arranged themselves in six 
groups; the Namsangia (not the 
same as the Namsangias of the east), with four villages; the 
Dopdaria, with twelve villages ; the Charmgaya or Asringaya, with six 
villages; the Ilatheegurhiya, with seven villages ;(®) the Doyengiya or 
Torphatia, with eleven villages ; and the Panihatia, with ten villages. The 
Panihatias and Doyeiigias are described as branches of the Lhota Naga 
tribe.* No information is given by Brodie as to the probable strength of 
these western clans. He was met on his tour by the chief of the 
Scema Nagas, a powerful clan of the inner hills, ruling over 14 villages, 
who desired to open a trade with the plains ; and he obtained a certain 
amount of information regarding the names of various Abor com- 
munities, of which we hear nothing nowadays. They are probably 
now known under other apj:>ellations. Generally he remarked that the 
Boree Nagas to the cast of the Dikho seemed more powerful than 
those to the west, and were more under a settled form of go- 
vernment by chiefs. They held also apparently a somewhat effective 
control over the Abor tribes of the interior— a state of tilings which 
did not obtain between the Dikho and the Doyeng. The western 
communities were found to be disorganised and democratic, and their 


principal men being ordinarily drunk had no authority in the villages, 
and could not be trusted. Still Brodie cherished hopes that, ^^'though 
no absolute conlidence could be placed on such vile people as the Nagas,^^ 
the arrangements made by him, and which were similar to those 
oflFected in the eastern tract, would prevent their disturbing the peace of 
the plains. 


To each of the Dwars in this quarter was attached a Kotokie or 
clan representative to be the channel of communication between the 
Government and the tribe ordinarily using that Dwar. These 

* The Naga Kotokies. ''jef paid by a remission of 

the poll tax, and under our revenue 
system received a remission on their land equal to the amount 


* 'rhe Lhota Naj(as were long afterwards included within the Naga Hills District. 
Tn a report of 1871 they are stated to have 10 villages, only one of which, Sonareegaon, 
entered into an agreement with llrodic. They claimed possession of a kkai in the plains of 
100 highas in extent, and usually come down to trade by the route of the Doyeng. 
(Judicial Proceedings, October 1871, Nos. 202 to 204. ; December 1871, Nos. 279 to 281.) 

(*) Political Proceedings, 4th January 1843, Nos. 149 to 161. 

{») Political Proceedings. Ist February 1843, Nos. 91 to 93. 

(») Political Proceedings, 19th October 1844, Nos. 123 to 126. 
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of the old remission of poll tax. Some oJF the Kotokies also managed 
the khats or grants held by different Naga chiefs on the plains^ and 
from reports of 1871 it may be gathered that they, being generally 
Assamese^ have in most instances succeeded in appropriating these 
]an^ altogether. One of. these khats still claimed by the Nagas is 
Bhitur Namsang, and their rights over this were acknowledged in 

1871.(0 

• 

The total number of Kotokies in SCebsaugor was eighty-cighl-, and 
the total revenue remission on account of Nagas (Kotokies and Kluits) 
was Rs. 797.(‘^) Government agreed on Brodie^s suggestion to give the 
Lhota Nagas some lands on the Dhunsiri, and to compensate some 
other chiefs for lands formerly held by them, but which had become lost 
to them. 


In 1846 an attack upon 
Tangroong by some Abor 

Brodio’s tour, 1846. 


Nagas 


the Borec Naga tribes of Changnoi and 
(called Longlias), accompanied by 
Singphos or Slums, took Brodie(^) 
again into the hills. It was supposed 
that the Singphos had come from the valley of the Kyendvven in Burma, 
and some anxiety was felt locally as to the possibility of a Burmese 
inroad, but nothing more was heard of them, and the thing died ’out. 


Plan of management. 


The plan that Brodio proposed for future management was that 
every village should be visited periodically by an officer with a strong 

escort to prove to the people that 
they could easily be got at. Then he 
meant uniformly to insist on their referring all (piarrels to the Seeb- 
saugor officials, and he intended to punish contumacy by fine, occupation, 
or otherwise. Where an Abor tribe attacked a Boree clan, he did not 
propose retaliatory expeditions, but trusted to negociation to bring in 
the Abors to submit themselves to our officers. In brief, the policy pro- 
posed here as elsewhere on the north-east frontier during the early days 
of our occupation of Assam was one of active control, and tolerably 
vigorous interference in tribal matters. 


It was at first found necessary from time to time to prove to the 
chiefs by show of force that the Government intended them to keep to 
their engagements. 


In April 1844, for instance, the Bor Mootuns attacked the Banfe- 

**^3, and Brodie had to send up 
juV 0 llt)B| x844t to . f A\ A. i? 1 * 1 li? 

troops(^) to enrorce his demand for 

the offenders. The expedition brought down the chief of the 


(‘) Judicial Frooeediugs, September 1871, Nos. 47 to 49. 

(*) Political Proceedings, 18th January 1846, Nos. 58 to 61. 
(*) Political Proceedings, 23rd May 1846, Nos. 28 and 29. 
(*) Political Proceedings, 15th May 1847, Nos. 14 to 18. 
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offending tribe a prisoner to the plains. Again, in April 1849, the 
NamsangNagascommittcd(‘)*^a murder on the plains, and a similar plan 
was adopted to compel obedience. The offenders were, however, 
in this case given up as soon as the troops showed themselves at any 
oE the villages reached by Captain Brodie. Generally it was inferred 
that the Nagas in this part were too entirely dependent(2) on the plains 
to afford to quarrel with us. It was Brodic^s opinion that only a 
little time was required to mahfe them sec that we were determined 
to stop outrages, and in fact the frontier settled down and became 
perfectly tranquil. As a rule no difficulty was found in getting the 
tribes to act up to their engagements. 

The events of the next few years were unimportant. 

In April 1851 some Banfera Nagas committed a cruel murder in 
Seebsaugor on the Dhodur Alice (the frontier road running along the 
foot of the hills and at that time representing the line of our revenue 
jurisdiction), and then fled to the Juboka villages. (^) On our closing 
the D war the Juboka Raja gave them up. 

In March L85^^ the Lhota Nagas attacked Borpathor and killed some 
few persons, but were beaten off by the villagers. The Commissioner 
on this ordered (^) the resumption of two khats at Nagoora and 
Jamoogoori, hitherto held by those Nagas, till the murderers should be 
given up, and muskets were given to the Borpathor men to defend 
themselves in case of future attack. The result of these steps has not 
been traced, but certainly no further raid or outbreak was reported to 
Government. 


Iff the cold season of 1853-54, there was an outbreak between the 
Namsang and Bor Dwar Nagas. (®) The Seebsaugor Principal Assistant, 
however, brought about an amicable settlement. 


Other cases of murders by Seebsaugor Nagas are reported in 1854-55, 
but the chiefs always gave up the accused on demand. 


Soon after this the policy of Government with reference to these 
^ tribes was radically changed. Non- 

Change of policy. interference became the rule, and 

our officers were not encouraged to visit the hills or to keep up inter- 
course with the hillmen. The Boree Nagas, however, on the .Seebsaugor 
frontier continued to be generally well behaved. They frequented the 


(^) Political Proooedings, 7tli July 1849, Nos. 30 and 31. 

(^) Political Proceedings, 6th July 1850, Nos. 65 to 57. 

(3) Judicial Proceedings, 8th April 1852, No. 162, 

{*) Judicial Proceedings, 20th January 1853, Nos. 120 to 125. 

(<^) Judicial Proceedings, 6th April 1864, Nos. 180 to 184. 
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plain markets regularly and combined to exclude therefrom the Abor 
Nagas of the upper hills. The charms of trade appeared indeed to 
have taken so strong a hold on the clans in this quarter, both Boree 
and Abor, that it was almost the only frontier on which the policy 

^ Tii* 4 . « 1 • XI ' ^ of closing the markets on occasion of 

Effects of closing the DwAra. ^ . t-n 

® a murder or outrage by hillmen was 

speedily followed by surrender of th^ guilty parties. In April 1861 
the Dwars were closed to Naga traders by order of the Commissioner 
of Assam, in consequence of the murder of one Tonoo Caehari in the 
Gelaki Dwar, used by the Namsang and neighbouring clans. In Feb- 
ruary following, the Nangota Abor Nagas, who were not known to us 
to be the guilty tribe, surrendered five of their number as those who had 
committed the murder. This surrender, it appeared, they made 
under pressure brought to bear on them by the Boree Nagas of Tabloong, 
Jaktoong, Kamsang, and Namsang, who being much distressed by the 
closure of Ihe Dwars threatened to attack the Nangotas if they did 
not give up the offenders. In March IS63(‘) a murder was committed in 
Mouzah Oboipore of Scebsaugor by Banfera Nagas ; and at the close of 
the same month the guard-house in Gelaki Dwar was burnt down by 
a raiding party belonging apparently to some of the Abor tribes. 
It was never distinctly brought home to any of them, and 
the Government did not on this occasion order the closing of the 
Dwars. 

Some alarm was, however, felt at these disturbances on a usually 
tranquil part of the frontier; and when in 1866 it was reported that 
Naga trading parties were wandering about Scebsaugor armed, contrary to 
custom, with spears and daos, stringent orders were given for disarming 
temporarily all Nagas who passed the police out-posts. In November 

1867 the Gelaki guard-house^ was 
again attacked at night, (*-*) and some 
of the constables killed. The outrage created much excitement among 
the European settlers of the neighbourhood, whicli wa^ not certainly 
lessened by a subsequent attack upon a village not far off. Every 
possible motive was suggested to account for the outbreak. Every 
known clan was suspected in turn. One officer thought the prohibition 
to carry spears to market had something to do with the raid. Another 
was convinced that the encroachments of tea planters in the hills were 
unsettling all the frontier tribes. A third thought survey qperations 
had excited their suspicion. The Dwfirs were at any rate closed to 
trade; the out-posts strengthened; and neglected stockades hastily 
repaired. The stoppage of trade again proved a successful policy. The 
Tabloong, Namsang, and other Nagas, who were now carrying on a most 
profitable traffic with the tea gardens, which they could not afford to 


(0 Judicial Proceedings, May 1863, Nos. 391 to 395. 

(•) Judicial Proceedings, December 1867, Nos. 57 to 64. 
Judicial Proceedings, February 1868, Nos. 12 to 24. 
Judicial Proceedings, March 1868, Nos. 216 and 217. 
Judicial Proceedings, June 1868, Nos. 136 to 139. 
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lo8e^ speedily combined^ and in< a few months^ time they succeeded in 
tracing out the raiders, and arresting by force or strategy two of 
their leaders, who were delivered over to the British authorities for 
punishment. ‘ These men proved to belong to the Yungia Abor Nagas, a 
remote clan in the upper hills, who actuated by a love of plunder and a 
craving for skulls had led a stealthy war party through the trackless 
jungles to the plains below; andjbad, as they said, attacked the police 
station under the notion that it was a settlement of ryots — a mistake not 
very creditable to the discipline of the post. 


In 1869 the Changnoi{') Nagas were charged by a tea planter with 

IX. MU X j carrying ofE three labourers from his 

Difficultios with tea gardens, i x .i 

garden on the pretence that they 


were escaped slaves. The Nagas were communicated with by the 
Deputy Commissioner and denied the charge, declaring that the men 
had left the garden because they did not get their wages. T^he Nagas 
were warned not*to take the law into their own hands, and the planters 
advised to cultivate a good understanding with their savage neighbours 
and to avoid engaging hillmen unless they were prepared to face 
ditiiculties arising from such relations. 


The rapid extension of tea cultivation along this frontier gave rise 
to considerable correspondence between 1869 and 1S73.* Tlic limit of 
the revenue jurisdiction of Lukhirapore and Seebsaugor to the south was, 
as above noticed, tlie old frontier road called the Dhodur Alice and 
Ladoigurh road. Although the Government claimed as British territory 
the whole country up to the boundaries of Manipur and Burma, it 
had hitherto treated the Naga tract as outside Assam for all civil pur- 
purposes. The tea planters had long since in many places, both in 
Lukhimpore and Seebsaugor, taken up lands south of the revenue line, 
in’ soiyie instances paying revenue to us, and in others to the Naga 
chiefs. The earlier settlers found it to their interest to conciliate the 


Nagas, and troubled themselves little about Government protection. 
But now the fashion of claiming police assistance in every little diffi- 
culty came into vogue, and the Government had to consider what course 
it snould adopt. The question acquired prominence from a quarrel (®) 
between a planter and some Changnoi Nagas in Lukhimpore early in 
1871, which led to serious apprehension of Naga raids. 


* An account of the Boree Nagas between the Dikho and Doyeng aS they were in 
1873 will be found in the Appendix. 


(‘) Judicial ProoeedingSi April 1869, Nos. 274 to 276. 
Judicial Proceedings, February 1870, Nos. 110 and 111. 

(*) Judicial Proceedings, March 1871, Nos. 273 and 274. 
Judicial Proceedings, April 1871, Nos. 1 to 3. 

Judicial Proceedings, April 1871, Nos. 39 to 41. 
Judicial Proceedings, April 1871, Nos. 194 to 196. 
Judicial Proceedings, ^ril 1871, Nos. 223 to 232. 
Judicial Proceedings, May 1871, Nos. 36 and 37. 
Judicial Proceedings, September 1871, Nos. 30 to 46. 
Judirial Proceedings, March 1872, Nos. 113 to 116. 
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At length in 1872 the occurrence ofra massacre of Borlangia Nagas 
perpetrated by Kamsingias within two miles of a tea garden showed that 
measures for defining clearly the limits of Naga territory towards the 
plains could no longer be deferred. Under the provisions of the Inner 
Line Regulation already described, such a boundary was accordingly 
laid down, compensation being paid to the Nagas for the area occupied 
by those tea gardens which lay beyond the Inner Line. 

The later references(*) to the SeeBsaugor Nagas contain an account 
of differences between them and one Mr. Minto, tea planter, which do 
not seem to have been of any great importance. There appear also to 
have been also certain intestine quarrels brought to the notice of our 
oflicers. With the tribal disputes of Nagas beyond the Inner Line the 
Government does not now interfere, save so far as the good offices 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Seebsaugor may serve to bring about 
peace. 


Lieutenant Holcombe's murdor and con- 
sequent expedition. 


In 1875 an attempt made to complete the survey of the Eastern 
Naga Hills led to serious results. Lieutenant Holcombe, Assistant 
Commissioner of Jaipur, and the Survey Party under Captain Badgeley, 
were on the 2nd February treacherously attacked at Ninu, a Naga vil- 
lage four days^ march from the 
plains. Lieutenant Holcombe and 
eighty men were butchered, while 
Captain Badgeley and fifty men were wounded. Captain Badgeley 
succeeded in bringing off the remnants of the party, and a military 
expedition sent up promptly to the hill (in March 1875), destroyed 
the offending villages, and recovered the heads of the murdered men, 
and nearly all the arms and plunder taken by the Nagas. In 1876 
a small force again escorted a survey party through the hills, and again 
burnt Ninu which refused to surrender some of those concerned in the 
massacre of 1 875. 


Since then the Nagas on this frontier have given no trouble directly ; 
^ . but the Namsingias and Bordwaris 

have for years been at feud among 
themselves, and there is always some danger of a collision between the 
members of these or other warring clans taking place within our border. 
Petty occurrences of this description have indeed more than once been 
reported, but the offending villages have hitherto readily submitted to 
the fines imposed on them by our officers for violating our territory. 
An American Baptist Missionary, the Reverend Mr. Clarke, has for 
some years past been settled in the Naga village of Molong Kon^, 
south of Amguri, and his labours are apparently bearing fruit in 
leading to the settlement of blood feuds, and a desire on the part of 
those villages which have come under his influence to live at peace 


(^) Political Proceedings, January 1873, Nos. 20 to 22. 
Political Proceedings, March 1873, No. 43. 

Political Proceedings, June 1873, Nos. 66 to 59. 
Political Proceedings, November 1873, Nos. 73 to 82. 
Political Proceedings, December 1873, Nos. 8 and 9. 
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with their neighbours. They are, however, exposed to attacks from 
the outer tribes, against which they desire to have the assistance of 
Government. They have been told that they must depend upon them- 
selves, show a firm front, and avoid all provocation to quarrel. The 
local trade with the Nagas is largely developing, and even the remoter 
Lhota Nagas are now found visiting our markets and showing a wish 
to maintain commercial interco^irse with the plains. Altogether the 
state of the South Lukhimpore and Seebsaugor frontier is at present 
satisfactory. The latest information gives the strength of the tribes 
thus — going from east to west : 



Villnges. 

Population. 

1. 

Namsangias or Jaipurias 

30 

25 to 30,000 

2. 

Bordwarias 

10 

10,000 

3. 

Mntonias 

4 

4,000 

4. 

Jabokas or Banferas, or Abhoi- 



purya 

12 

20,000 

5. 

Snngloi or Cliangnoi 

? 

20,000 

6. 

Tabloong or Naked, including 




Moolungs, Jaktungs, and 
Tablungs 

30 

25,000 

7. 

Tribes on the Patkoi 

V 

10,000 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE NAGA TRIBES. C.— 4hB ANGAMI NAGAS. 

Crossing the Doyeng westward, we come to the tract known as the 
country of the Angara! Nagas. For long years the tribes inhabiting 
this tract were supposed to be a powerful homogeneous race of high- 
landers. The fact, however, is that here, as on the Seebsaugor frontier, 
the country is divided among cognate but w^arring clans, which have all, 
until very recent times, been ready to raid indifferently upon neighbour- 
ing villages or upon British territory as opportunity offered or the pros- 
pect of plunder prompted. Our relations with these tribes have from a 
very early date been troubled ; and the problem of their management 
is in fact only now being solved. 

We began to hear of them soon after the close of the earliest of 
our wars with Ihirina. 


The importance of opening up direct communication between 

Manipuri Expeditions of 1832 and 1833. Assam and Manipur* was at that 

time much insisted upon, and it was 
in the course of explorations directed to this end that we first came into 
conflict with the Nagas of these hills. In January Captains 

Jenkins and Pemberton led 700 Manipuri troops with 800 coolies from 
the Manipur valley, vki Popolongmai, Siimoogoodting and the Dhunsiri 
to Mohung Dijooa on the Jumoona.(^) They had literally to fight their 
way through the whole Kutcha and Angarni Naga country. So irritated 
were the hillmen by this invasion that British troops were sent to 
Mohung Dijooa to protect Assam from a tlireatcued inroad of the 
united clans. In the cold season following (1S32-88) Eaja Giimbheer 
Sing of Manipur, accompanied by the Manipur Levy under Lieute- 
nant Gordon, again marched through to Assam by a route a few 
miles to the east of Jenkins^ track. (^) They too had to fight almost 
every step of the road. Facts came to light which made it clear 
that the object which Gumbheer Sing had in view was the perma- 
nent conquest of the Naga Hills. The ambitious Manipuri would 
have been a very dangerous neighbour for our vassal Purunder Sing, 
whom we were then endeavouring to*establish on the throne of Upper 


* It was even proposed in 1831 to make over to Manipur the defence against 
Burma of the whole Sadiya Frontier. 


(») Political Proceedings, 6th March 1832, Nos. 69-71. 
Political Proceedings, 20th March 1833, No. 110. 
Political Proceedings, 30th April 1832, No. 43. 

(•) Political Proceedings, 14th January 1833, Nos. 69-70. 
Political Proceedings, 30th March 1833, No. 110, 
Political Proceedings, 80th May 1833, No. 106. 
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Assam, and the Government began to feel uncomfortable in prospect of 
Gumbheer Singes operations.(‘) It did not absolutely prohibit him 
from subjugating the Nagas ; but it forbade him to descend into the 
plains on the Assam side. Captain Jenkins, when reporting with 
Pemberton in 1833-34 on the North-East Frontier, proposed to give tip 
to Manipur definitely all the hills between the Doyeng and Dhunsiri. 
This proposal did not receive aiyr formal approval, but it came to be 
supposed in a general kind of way that Manipur exercised some sort of 
authority over the southern portion of the Naga Hills. In 1835 
indeed the forest between the Doyeng and the Dhunsiri was declared to 
be the boundary between Manipur and Assam. (2) 

But besides all the complications arising out of the question of the 
extent of Manipuri jurisdiction and of communication between that 
State and Assam, we were brought into contact with the Angamis in 

The North Cachar Hills under Tularain. Y'f-’ the acquisition 

or Cadiar with its hill territory, 

running up as this did between the Angami Hills and the Khasi Hills, 
to the very confines of Nowgong. Cachar was formally annexed to 
British territory on 14th August 1S32 (®) on the death of its Raja, 
Govind Chunder, who left no descendant either lineal or adopted. 
The principal Chief in the North Cachar Hills at the time of annexa- 
tion was Tularam Senaputty. This man was the son of Kacha Din, a 
table servant of a former Raja of Cachar, and had himself been an orderly 
in attendance on Govind Chunder. Kacha Din had been appointed 
by the Raja to some office in the hills and had rebelled in 1813. 
Govind Chunder enticed him down to the plains and had him assassinated. 
Tularam then set himself to avenge his father's death, and now by 
the aid of the Burmese, now by his own levies, managed to hold out 
against every effort of the Raja to expel him from the hills. In 1828 
Tularam made over his levies to his cousin Govind Ram, who, after 
defeating Govind Chunder in the last attempt made by that prince to 
reconquer the hills, turned upon Tularam and drove him into Jaintia. 
In 1S29 Tularam, with the assistance of the Manipuris, expelled Govind 
Ram, who then submitted himself to Raja Govind Chunder. At this 
stage Mr. Scott, the Governor General's Agent, anxious to stop the con- 
stant border warfare, induced Govind Chunder to assign to Tularam a 
definite tract of country to be recognised as his separate ficf,(^) bounded 
on the west by the Kopili, north by Bhateebagrara, south by the Julinga 
as far as Keynugur Mukh, and east by Samseyagram. After the annex- 
ation of Cachar, this territory was ^reduced in area (®) as a punishment 


(‘) Political Proceedings, 19th December 1833, Nos. 85-93. 

(®) Political Proceedings, 11th February 1835, No. 90. 

(») Political Proceedings, 9th July 1832, No. 16. 

(*) Secret Proceedings, 14th August 1829, No. 5. 

(*) Political Proceedings, 29th October 1832, Nos. 132-13.3. 
Political Proceedings, 3rd December 1832, Nos. 103-104. 
Political Proceedings, 3l8t July 1834, No. 22 A. 0. 
Political Proceedings, 16th October 1884, Nos. 52-64. 
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for the murder by Tularam of two British subjects^ and his jurisdiction 
was restricted to a tract lying between the Dhunsiri and Doyeng, the 
Naga Hills and the Jumoona, a pension being also allowed him of 
Bs.^50 per mensem. This tract lay on the eastern side of North Cachar, 
and’ was about 2,324 square miles in extent.* 


When in 1S35 our hill villages in North Cachar were found 
to be constantly suffering from^ Naga exactions and raids, the 


lovitation to Manipur 
to occupy the Naga Hills, 


^ O” 

Government conceived that the duty 
and Tularam controlling the hostile Nagas 
devolved jointly upon Tularam and 
the Manipur State, as the two powers holding jurisdiction over at 
least some portions of the Naga Hills. It was proposed, therefore, 
that a line of posts to protect our subjects should be establish- 
ed by Tularam and the Manipuris at Semklior and along the 
neighbouring Naga frontier. (^) Tularam protested earnestly that 
he had no control over the Nagas or any means of cheeking their 
raids ; while Manipur, whose only system of control consisted in raids 
as savage as those of the Nagas themselves, did occupy Semkhor for 
a time and harass the Naga^ in a desultory way, the only effect 
of which was to bring down the liillmen upon our villages in force as 
soon as the Manipuris had withdrawn. Ca])tain Jenkins, now Com- 
missioner of Assam, who knew something of the real position of 
Manipur in these hills, urged upon Government the impro})riety of 
encouraging that State in its career of aggression against the Nagas. 
Its trooi)S got no pay, and had to live on the plunder of the villages 
they occupied. The only effect of Manipuri occupation had been 
to exasperate the tribes. The Government was not prepared 
itself to take ‘over the Naga country, and still inclined to regard the 
Manipuris as the de facto masters of the hills. It therefore persisted 
in calling u])on Manipur to occupy the country of the Angamis and 
arranged at the same time to depute a detachment of sepoys under 
a European officer to prevent any needless outrage by the Manipuri 
levies. The very terms of the instructions issued for Ibc guidance of 
this officer showed that in Calcutta the Government had no clear 
knowledge of cither the geographical or j)olitical situation. 

The continued remonstrances of the Assam Commissioner led at 

length to a cancelment of the call 
upon Manipur, and a European 
officer was in 1837 oi-dered to occupy a post near the Naga country and 


Cancelment of the foregoing invitation. 


* Tularam held the most of this till 1844, when he made over its management to his 

sons, Nokoolram and llrijnath llurniou. From 
.Political Procoodinffs, 19th October 18^ Nos. 76 them ft was rSlumcd in 1854 by Govern- 

0*a No. «11. d.t,d 14th October 1883. 

Nagas, the family getting small pensions 

instead with a grant of revenuo-free land. 


(1) Judicial Proceedings, 22nd November 1836, Nos. 37-39. 
Judicial Proceeding, 17th January 1887, Nos. 72-74. 
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endeavour to bring the Chiefs to terms. (^) The expectation of fresh 
war with Burma prevented his actual deputation for the time;' 
but the Court of Directors having now condemned emphatically the 
policy of making over to Manipur fresh tracts of mountain country ^f or 
conquest or management, the first renewal of raids led in 1S3S tcJ a 
revival of the proposal to depute some English officer to deal locally with 
theNaga difficulty. The raising of a small Cachari levy was sanctioned 
to assist in this especial service, and the whole tract of North Cachar 
was transferred to Assam and attached to the district of Nowgong, 
under the belief that the Assam officials could deal more 


effectually with frontier matters of the kind than those of Dacca 
to which Cachar belonged. Mr. Grange, Sub- Assistant at Now- 


Grange’s first Expedition, January 1839. 


gong, was chosen to conduct the 
first Angami expedition. He was 


directed fo investigate fully the causes of the Angami raids, and 


to endeavour to punisli the Chiefs of the large villages of Konemah 


and Mozemah who were known to be implicated in these outrages. 
Owing to mismanagement, Mr. Grange was not properly supplied with 
troops and carriage, and his expedition degenerated into a somewhat 
hurried march through a part only of thS Naga Hills. 


Mr. Grange discovered that a great trade in slaves was carried on 
by the Angamis with Bengali merchants : and that one main object of 
the raids was to procure supplies of such slaves. The villages most 
frequently attacked were small settlements of Naga stock occupying 
clearings in the south of Tularam^s hills. 


Several of the independent Naga villages received Mr. Grange in 
a friendly spirit. At Beremah he was shewn the remains of a circular 
fort built by Baja Kishen Chunder of Cachar, who had, the Nagas said, 
once •invaded their hills. He saw also an old 1 0-pounder which the Baja 
had left behind him on his retreat. Possibly this trophy was exhibited 
by way of a significant hint ; for, though some clans made professions 
of amity, hostile war parties hovered constantly about the camp, and 
speared one or two of the sentries. The brother of the Chief of Konemah 
came down to see what the stranger wanted, and Mr. Grange, unable to 
punish, was compelled to speak him fair. Ikkari also, the powerful Chief 
of Mozemah, who had led most of the raiding parties in Cachar, a perfect 
savage, wild and suspicious, wearing a collar fringed with hair of his 
enemies^ scalps, came down to see for himself .what the camp was like. 
Him Mr. Grange induced to swear not again to molest the Company's 
villages. The oath was solemnly ratified, Ikkari and Mr. Grange holding 
opposite ends of a spear while it was being cut in two, and strange to 
say was for some time honourably kept. Mr. Grange was too weakly 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, 28th Pebruary 1837, Nos. 65-67. 
Judicial Proceedings, 25th April 1837, No. 17. 

Judicial Proceedings, 19th September 1837, No. 7. 
Political Proceedings, 25th May 1835, Nor 3. 

Political Proceedings, 21st November 1838, Nos. 104-108. 
Political Proceedings, 9th January 1839, Nos. 160-163. 
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supported to say anything about restomlion of captives. He fixed, 
however, the position of the villages that had raided on Caohar, and 
found a way out of the hills to Assam vid Samoogood(.ing,(') at 
which place he advocated the establishment of a pennaneut military 
post. 

It had already been decided that the Caohar hills, north of the 

wattr-pent, should bo controlled 
Discussions of policy. i? • i i i i i xt 

from Assam and placed under Now- 

gong. The question was now debated as to how this control was to 
be exercised. The Nowgong authorities i>roposed to make the hills a 
substantive district, under a separate officer, to assess a house tax on tlie 
subordinate Nagas, and station thannas in the hills. But the whole 
returns would have been only lls. 3,000 yearly, against an t'x pend i t un', 
of over Rs. 16,000, and this scheme was not approved. Caiitniii Jeukins, 
the Commissioner, proposed simply to attach the tract to Nowgong, 
giving an extra Assistant to tliat district,(^) who should visit the hills in 
the cold weather. Ho advised that Mr. Orange should again visit the 
Angamis by the Samoogoodting route, receive the submission of those 
Chiefs who might be willing to be subject to us, and jilacc a tljanua of 
Shans on the Dhiiiisiri. He might at the same time be allowed to 
punish any villages that did not submit. Captain Jenkins insist'd tliut 
the boundary lino between Assam and Manijmr and Assam and ('aehar 
must now be clearly defined to be the water-pent of tho great ridge 
of mountains. Manipur, he suggested, should be compelled to co- 
operate with us in bringing tlio Nagas into subjection to our rule. 
Upon this the Government said that it had never contcm])lated any- 
thing more than the exercise of a general political control over the 
hill tribes, and, if necessary, the establishment of a military post to 
overcome the ill-disposed and give protection to the peaceable. Any- 
thing beyond this was not desired. It sanctioned, however, Mr. G rangc/s 
deputation to receive the submission of the Angami Naga,s, to 
confirm the doubtful in their good disposition, and to c]ioos(i a. post 
in easy communication with Assam or Caijliar, at which (o j)lacc 
a permanent garrison under a Native officer for 2 )rotcction of 
our subjects and to encourage communication. At this post a- mai'ket 
was to be established. No interference with the internal management, 
even of Tularam^s tribes, was to be allowed. Though the original orders 
of the Government were thus restricted, I cannot find that it raised any 
formal objections (^) to a further letter of Captain Jenkins, in wliieh he 
reported his having instructec^i Mr. Grange to subdue all the Angamis 
north of the water-pent, and his having invited Manipur to subdue all 
south of it. This subjugation was, he explained, only to bo carried far 
enough to stop outrages, and especially affected fjie Chiefs of Mozemnh 


0) Political Proceedings, lOili July 1839, No. 66. 

(*) Political Proceedings, 14th August 1839, Nos. 107-109. 
(”) Politioal Proceedings, 2ad October 1839, Nos. 89-90. 
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and Konemah, tlie principal leaders of raids. From these Chiefs hostages 
for good conduct were to bo demanded. But all the hillmen were to be 
told that we had no wish to interfere with their internal affairs. All 
that we sought was peace and free intercourse ;{^) and all who ^ac- 
knowledged our virtual suj)romaciy and gave a small tribute were to be 
admitted to terms. 


A party was ordered to maweh 
Grange’s second Expedition, January 1840. 

1840. Here the villagers were 
overawed them into complinnee. 


from Manipur to co-oper.a1e wiib 
Mr. Grange. lie entered the hills 
Samoogoodting on JJ4th January 
unwilling to .retvive him, but he 
Thence he pushed across the hills to 
Hoplongmai or Popolongmai expecting to meet the Manipuris, but found 
that they bad turned l)ack without waiting for him. He went on two 
marcbes'towards Manipur to a point between Yaiig ( = Tzuk(juama) and 
Mooeelong ( =:= Tokquama). Here he found to his astonishment that the 
Nagas wore avowedly hostile to Manipur, and not tributary as had been 
given out by tliat State. The only traces of Mani])uri occupation were 
the charred beams of Naga huts. The ])eople of Popolongmai, 
Tzuk(iuama, and Toktjuama, seeing in Mr. Grange only an ally of 
Manipur, attacked him in a detilo, but be beat them off and burnt down 
the half of Poj)olongmai inhabited by An g, amis, the other half being 
discovered to bo inhabited by Caebari Nagas, subservient to the 
Angamis. The expedition resulted in the burning of live villages and 
the capture of eleven Naga prisoners. (-) 


The effect of these somewhat strong measures was apparently to 
stop the raids, for it was reported in isH that tluu’e had been no raids in 
Cachar{‘') during ls4(), and a continuance of the expeditions from Assam 
was recommended. Soon after Mr. Grange had returned from the hills 
the vsccond time, the two Ganw Boorahs, or Chiefs of Samoogoodting, 
came down and entered into written engagcmcnls(‘') to be friendly, ex- 
pressing a wish to settle on tlie plains. Lauds cast of Mohung Dijooa 
were promised them, and the Naga prisoners were all released, but it 
does not appear that any active steps were taken to induce a Naga im- 
migration to the plains. 


Proposals for constructing a great road across the hills to Manipur 
were about this time rejected on t he score of expense. Lieutenant Biggs, 
Principal Assistant in charge of Nowgong, was, however, authorized to 
enter the hills and make a leisurely and, if possible, friendly progress 
from village to village, conciliating the Chiefs by personal intercourse 
and bringing to bear on the people that nameless attraction which 


(*) Political Proceedings, Ist January 18*10, Nos. 112-13. 
(*) Political Proceedings, 25th May 1840, No. 118. 

(*) Political Proceedings, I9th April 1841, Nos. 107-108. 
(^) Politii^l Proceedings, 15th June 1840, Nos. 93-99. 
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Settlement 

1841-42. 


of 


frontier officers are supposed^ and often witli justice, to exercise over un- 

Biggs’ Expedition, January 1841. ^vilized races. In 1841 Liexxtenant 

earned out nis tour.(^) lie 
met with no opposition, and concluded friendly agreements with most of 
the* leading communities. A depot for salt was at their reipiest opened at 
Demaporc. The Dhunsiri was fixed as the boundary between the British 
districts and the Angarni tract. The Government directed that a repetition 
of these friendly visits should be made Jrom time to time, mainly with 
a view to the suppresvsion of the slave traffic carried on by the Nagas 
with the Bengalis of Sylhet. The boundary between the Angamis and 
Manipur was to be finally settled, to prevent irritation on that side, 
and a road was to be opened to Sanioogoodting from the j)lains. A 
nominal tribute \vas to be taken from the Nagas as soon as they could 

be brought to consent to its pay- 

xTanipun boundary, arrange the boundary. 

Lien ten ant Biggs inarclicd across 
the hills in the cold weather of It was decided, in con- 

fei*encc with Captain Gordon, Political Agent at Manipur, that 
“ commeucing from the upper part of the J eerie Itiver, tlio western 
frontier of Manipur, the line of boundary formed (1) by the 
Dootighur Mountain, or that range of hills in which the Mookroo 
Biver takes its rise, east on to the Barak River; (2) by the Barak River 
up to where it is joined by tlio Tayphani River, which flows along tlie 
eastern line of the Popolongmai Hill ; (3) by the Tayphani River up to 
its source on the Burra il range of Mountains; and (4) by the summit 
or water-i)ent of the Burra.il range on to the source of the Mow River 
flowing north from that point towards Assam, was the best boundary 
between Manii)ur and the Angarni country: Jstly — Because the 
Angarni Nagas and all the inferior tribes subject to their influence occupy 
th(! mountainous part north of the boundary here given, and have to- 
gether been tlic jicrpotrators of all the acts of aggression which have been 
comtiiiited of late years both in Cachar and Manipur, 2ndly — Because 
along the western portion of the boundary here proposed, the whole of the 
villages south of it, w’hich were before near this frontier, having been from 
time to time destroy'cd by the tribes from the north, and their inhabitants 
obliged for protection to locate themselves further south, a considerable 
tract of mountainous country in this direction is completely deserted. 
Srdly — Because along the portion of the boundary here proposed to the 
east of Popolongmai the Angarni tribes are separated from the Nagas 
of Manipur by a lofty range of mountains, across which little, if any, 
communication takes place. 4th]y — Because the Manipur Govern- 
ment not having at present any control or authority over the villages to 


(^) Political Proceedings, 1st March 1841, Nos. 55-56. 

Political Proceedings, 22nd March 1841, Nos. 02-06. 
Political Proceedings*, 18th April 1841, Nos. 70-80. 
Political Proceedings, 10th July 1841, Nos. 101-106. 
Political Proceedings, I3th September 1841, Nos. 107-108. 
Political Proceedings, 8th October 1841 , Nos. 55-56. 
Political Proceedings, 7th March 1842, Nos. 38-39. 
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the north, and the Angainis,not posscssiTig* any influence over those to 
tlic south of this proj)osed boundary throughout its whole extent, its 
adoption would not disjoin eonnccted tribes or separate any village from 
a jurisdiction to which it has been long attached, as would be the case 
were any portion of the country north of the line suggested made over 
to the Manipur Government/^ 

A proposal to csta])Iish a Pritish out-post on the Popolongfmai hill 
was negatived. The attempt to *.nake a road to Samoogoodting failed. 


In sj)ite of some desultory raiding in Caehar and Manipur the 
Angamis, as a whole, seemed anxious at this time to cultivate friendly 
relations with the authorities at Nowgong.(^) They came down to the 
station, and enten‘d into agreements to obey Government, to pay yearly 
tributt*, and to abstain from intcriieeine feuds. The Chiefs of Konemah 
and Mozemali made up an old quarrel in the presence of our officers, 
and all seemed as promising as Government could wish. Kaids were not 
hy any means entirely stopj)ed, but it was ho])ed that things were in a 
fair way to a peaceful solution. 

In April 1814, liowover, when an Assistant was sent up to collect 
the first yearns tribute, the Chiefs tlcfied him and absolutely refused to 
j)ay.(-) Th(*y followed tliis up by a seri(*s of daring raids, in one of which 
they overpowered a Shan out-[)Ost and killed most of the sepoys. Kc- 

Eld’s Kxi,oditi,,n,l)ocomborl8U. tribution was spcetlily had by the 

local troops tor tliese outrages, but 
so litth* (liscriiuinalion w’as shown in the mode of its cxaetiori, thatGov- 
ernmeiit w\‘is comi)e]led to censure the loctal officers for burning villages 
that might well have been spared. The corros])Oiideuce shows that 
Manipuri troops had at this time again been actually helping one 
Naga elan to attack and destroy another. It seemed impossible to 
get ATanipur to carry out lionestly the orders of Government. The 
nccessif>y of oeeupying tln^ hills with a strong force as a permanent 
measure was again discussed, and again a middle course was adopted. In 

Bullc’s Expedition, November 1815. November ] S45 Captain Butler,(3) 

rrincipal Assistant of Nowgong, 
was deputed to the hills with a force and made a peaceable pro- 
gress through the country, conciliating the tribes and mapping the 
topography, lie succeeded in inducing the Chiefs to come in to meet 
him, and they even paid up their tribute in ivory, cloth, and spears. 


(^) Poliiical Proceedings, 1st. Juno 181.2, Nos. 10-13. 
Political Proceedings, 12th April 1843, Nos. 76-78. 

(") Jiidi(Mal Proceedings, 10th September 1844, No. 211. 
Political Proceedings, 16th November 1844, Nos. 73-76. 
Political Proceedings, 28th December 1844, Nos. 86-89. 
I’olitioal Proceedings, 1st February 1846, No. 146, 
Piilitical Procce<iing8,’23rd May 1845, Nos. 69-72. 
Political Proceedings, 27th June 1845, Nos. 125-28. 

t ') Political Proceedings, 23rd May 1846, Nos. 30-31. 
Political Proceedings, 20th June 1846, Nos. 27-29. 
Political Proceedings, 19th September 1846, Nos. 18-19. 
Political Proceedings, 14ih November 1846, Nos. 17-21. 
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The Chiefs told Captain Butler that they had no real control 
over their people, and had absolute authority only on the war-path. 
The difiEerent villages eagerly sought our protection, but it was only to 
induce us to exterminate their neighbours. As soon as the expedition 
Icsft the hills, the tribes recommenced their raids on the plaijis and on 
one another. Butler came to the conclusion that only a strong perma- 
nent post in the hills would effect any ^ood. The Governor Generars 
,, , , . Ag^nt, however, preferred tlie plan 

1846-47 November expeditions. In 1846-47 

Captain Butler again (^) visited the 
Angamis, and the same farce of agreements, oatlis, and presents was gone 
tlirough. As the result of this tour a road was opened from Mohung 
Dijooa to Sam oogood Ling, a new stockade and grain godowns were 
erected at Demaporo, and a market established at Sainoogoodting. 
With reforenee to this last measure Captain Ihitlcr remarked that he had 
placed it in charge of a Sezawal named Bhogehaiid wiUt anihority over 
the whole Avyauu Irihr, he(*ausc lie had been orilorcd to ilo so, but he 
saw little ehanee of the villagers supplying the post voluntarily. 


Bhogehand apiiears to liave been a man of much personal bravery, 

1 , with hnt little discretion. He had 

nhogeband Darogha. ^ 


of Government in 1 S I? through ihe hold and skilful manner in which he 
brought away a small parly of Shan se^ioys wlio had been set upon by 
overwhelming numbers of Nagas in the hills. He appeared from his 


nerve and fearlessuoss to he well (pialified to hold charge of the new 


advanced post, and at first all wont satisfactorily. As the first effect of 
its occujiation over a thousand Nagas visited Nowgong to trade in 
1S4>8. Ifnrortunatcly Bhogehand was not content to let well alone. lie 
was ambitious of quelling by direct interference the internecine qu?),rrel8 
of the clans, and was eonslantly urging the establishment of advanced 
posts. (2) At length he snceeedcd in getting leave to place a guard in 
the village of Mozemah wliie-h was ap 2 )reln.*nsivo of an attack from the 
neighbouring community of Konernah. Before he set out for this duty, 
some time in April 1^49, a letter was received by him from one Iluri 
Das, Cachari, calling himself a darogah of the Manijniri Government, 
saying that certain Angami Nagas” luul attacked a Manipuri village, 
and calling on liim to arrest the culprits. Captain Butler, to whom 
the matter was referred, as no village of Angamis was named, told 


Bhogehand to go to Beremah, which was near where Iluri Das was 
supposed to he, to confer with him ; but as Hnri Das was a doubtful 
character, having been in Nowgong jail in 1843, on susjdcion of 
having assisted Konernah to attack Mozemah, a reference was made 
to Manipur about him. Captain McCulloch, the Agent there, readied 


(‘) Political Proceodings, 24tU April 1847, Nos. 37-40. 
Political Proceedings, 3rd Juno 1848, Nos. 136-38. 

(®) Political Proceedings, I7th June 1848, Nos. 97-99. 

(») Political Proceedings, 17th November 1849, Nos. 156-71. 
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(13th May 1849) that Iliiri Das had certainly been in the 
employ of Manipur, but being’ sometime before suspected of mal- 
practices bad been surninoiied to the capital, an order which he had 
evaded. Captain McCulloch suspected that Huri Das had himself 
instigated Konernali to attack Mozemah. He said there was no regular 
agent of Manipur on the Frontier. Emissaries from the capital were 
sometimes sent out, but made no^ermaneiit stay. Bhogchand, neverthe- 
less, set out to meet Huri Das, faking Mozemah on his way. The two 
Chiefs of this village, Nilholy and Jubcelee, were at feud about land, 
and Jub(*elee had (it appeannl) been aided by Cacharis sent by Huri 
Das. Nilholy, on the other hand, had been helped by the Konemah 
peojde. One of Jubeelee^s adherents had lately been killed. On 
Bhogehand’s arrival both Chiefs met him, and, in compliance with his 
orders, built the stockade for the new post. Bhogchand then insisted 
on NiIholy^s pointing out those of his followers who had killed 
Juheclee^s man, and when they wore pointed out, lie at once arrested the 
offenders. Nilholy upon this left the village in dudgeon. Bhogchand, 
to be strictly impartial, next arrested seven Cacliaris of Jubeelcc's 
])arty and disarmed them, an<l started to escort his captives to 
iSauioogoodling. Bhogchand had a firm belief in the prestige of a 
ilritish constalde, and conducted the whole of the proceedings exactly 
as he would have done those in a case of riot on the plains. The Nagas 
at lirst s(*iun to liavc been stunned by what must have appeared to them 
his sublime audacity. But at night both parties, Nilholy^s and 
Jubcelee’s, united to attack liim at Pivphcmah where he had encamped ; 
and his guard ruuiiing away, Bliogchaud fell pierced by spears. 
It was afterwards stated that he ha<l neglected all ordinary precautions, 
disbelieving utterly in the possibility of the Nagas venturing to 
attack him. It was also assert t‘d that ho had not been altogether 
cleaiishanded in his dealings with the clans ; but he was undoubtedly a 
brave man, and fell in attempting the impossible task of controlling a 
horde of savages wilh a handful of nervous policemen, for the Shan 
sepoys who formed his guard were merely an armed police. 


Govcrnnioiit orders an expedition. 


Tlie (Governor Genevans Agent now reported to Government that if. 

we wished to recover our influence 
ill the hills, wc must systematically 
burn granaries and crops to enforce our demands for the surrender of 
those coneorned in llhogchand’s murder. This was the Manipuri plan, 
and the Nagas thought much better of them than of us. We marched 
up the hills, hold big talks, and marched back again. No one could 
stand against us, it is true, but we never did much damage, all the 
same. The orders of Government on this affair were these : — 


The President in Council has learnt with much regret the failure of the 
endeavours which have been .so long and perseveringly made to induce the Naga 
tribes to live quietly and peaceably, as evidenced by the deadly feuds reported still to 
exist among tliom.sclve8, and by the recent acts of actrocity committed by some of 
them upon oilicors and subjects of our Government. His Honor in Council is so 
strongly impressed with a conviction of the absolute necessity which exists for the 
adoptioii of the most stringent and decisive measures iu regard to these barbarous 
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trills, in order to deter them from a repetition of Jbhese outrages upon our people, that 
he.is willing to leave a very wide discretion in your (Captain Jeukiu's) hands as to 
the steps to bo taken during the approaching cold season. 

The Government of India has certainly been always most averse to resort to 
such extreme measures, as burning villages, destro^ung crops, granaries, and the 
life ; and as respects these Naga tribes in particular, very groat ibrbearanco has beeu 
shewn. For some years a policy, entirely conciliatory iu its character, has beeu 
adopted towards them ; unceasing efforts have been made to induce them to live 
on terms of amity with each other, and to roy-ain from commit ting those horrible 
acts of cruelty to which they were known to be addicted. TJieso efforts, however, 
seem unhappily to have been quite unproductive of any go«)d result ; and the recent 
murder of one of our police officers in the execution of his duty, followed up as it 
has been by a deliberate attack of one of our frontier posts, in which two police sepoys 
liave been killed, has rendered it imperatively necessary, in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent iu Council, that immediate and severe measun's should be resorted to, in order 
to convince the tribes that such acts of outrages cannot be committed with impunity. 
His Honor iu Council desires, however, that tlie officer who in;iy be entrusted with 
the execution of such measures during the next few monllis should receive from 
yourself specific instructions for his guidauce. The discretion whicli the (lovcrurnent 
is willing to place in your hands should not bo delegated by you to others except on 
very emergent grounds. As far as it may be possible so to arrange, no village sliould 
be burnt, nor tlje crops of any village destroyed, except those whicli y<)ii may yourself 
point out to be so tloalt with, in the event of a nou-coinpliar.co by the cUins to whom 
they belong, with the demands which you may consider it necessary to n»ako npon 
them for tho surrender of tliose who are know'u to have been conccrued in the recent 
attacks upon our subjects. 


An expedition was accordingly dospatched(') to avenge Bhog(*liainVs 

Viucont’s Expedition, November 18W. pl^'nary powers of ffranary 

huriiing, m case of armed resistance, 

were, under a liberal interpretation of the ( Jovernmont sanetion, eonlided 
to it by the Governor Genera Ts Agent. In De(;einber 1819 it set out, 
but the Officer in command fell ill. A friendly village.* which it 
occupied was burnt while the ti*oo])s were attacking another not far off, 
and the detacliment had to make a hurried ndroat. Tlie Nagas 
celebrated tlie occasion by a series of raids all round the border. 
Indications were not wanting that other tribes were becoming uneasy, 
and that vague feeling of trouble in the air well known to Frontier 
Officers began to make itself felt. Manipur was said to be fomenting 
disturbance by under-hand intrigue. Slums of various septs were 
wandering about the liills. The need of strong measures of repression 
was very clearly marked. 

Nearly all the local officers at this time considered that tho only plan 
likely to succeed with the Angamis was boldly to enter their hills, locate an 
officer in charge of them, enable him to establish a chain of posts across 
the country, and give him an armed levy of 500 men to maintain order. 

Early in March 1850 Lieutenant Vincent returned to tlic hills, 

Vincent’s second Expedition, March I 860 , rc-capturcd Mo/eniahn and burnt 

down part or Koncmah. He estab- 
lished himself in a stockade at Mozemah and remained there during the 


(») Political Proceedings, 22nd December 1849, No. 102. 
Poliik»il Proceedings, 19th April 1850, Nos. 277-97. 
Political Proceedings, 7th June 1850, Nos. 139-42. 

(*} Political Proceedings, 7th June 1850, Nos. 139-48. 
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rains^ punishing villages round about which had been Concerned in out- 
rages, and receiving the submission of some of the Chiefs ; but after 
holding lus own for some months, the steady hostility of the Nagas 
became so formidable that he felt compelled to concentrate all his 
forces at Mozemah itself, and to call for assistance from the plains. 
Major Jenkins ordered up a strong force with guns, to march as 
soon as the road was lit.(^) Government approved of this, as Lieu- 
tenant Vincent was in danger ;« but pointed out how the situation 
falsified the sanguine predictions of the easy coiujuest of the hills in 
which some oflicers had indulged. It ordered that, after a blow had 
been struck, the Chiefs slnuild be called togetlier, and the position 
Government meant to hold towards them clearly ox]>lained. What this 
position should be it called on the Commissioner to rcjport, suggesting 
at the same time that jdl the recent hostility had arisen from our in- 
terfering in the internal feuds of the tribes. 

Lieutenant Vincent submitted a very good report on his first and 
second expeditions, ami on the whole Angaini question. He 
showed that in every Angami village, there were two parties, one 
attached to the interest of Manipur and the other to the British, hut 
each only working for an alliance to get aid in eriishing the opposite 
faction. • The hope of getting help from Manipur against us, and 
their inability to understand how Manipur was under onr influence, 
had led to so much ])rotracted fighting. Even now, though aid wms not 
openly given by the Baja, no doubt Manipuris helped the tribes, and were 
found in the hills from time to time. The attacks on our villages, so 
far as could be traced, wore always made by the Manipuvi factions, and 
never by those who looked to ns for alliance. Any English officer 
entering the hills and taking up his post at a Naga village was looked on 
merely as the ally of the Tepjn'cmah or Assamese faction, and not as the 
representative of any paramount power. Hence an otlicor establish- 
ing. himself should take u]) an independent post and not locate himself in 
a Naga village. Besides the ^ grand clans ^ in each village, there were in 
each portion many sub-divisions adhering to one side or the other ; hence 
indiscriminate burnings of villages should bo avoided as injuring friends 
as well as foes. 


Meantime in December 1850, the tenth Naga expedition left to 

Tenth Expedition, 1850. relieve Licuteuaut Vincent. After 

With dimculiy capturing a strong 
Naga fort at Koncmali and fighting a bloody battle against great 
masses of the tribes at Kekremab, the troops were eventually in 
March 185l(®) withdrawn from the hills. In 1S51 no fewer than 
22 Naga raids were reported, in w'hich 55 persons were killed, 10 

wounded, and 113 taken captive. 
Raids of 18ol. g 

were positively traced to Angamis, but they were most of them 


(^) Political Proceedings, 20ili December 1850, Nos. 298-313. 
(») Political Proceedings, 131h June 1871, No. 97. 

Political Proceedings, Ist August 1851, Nos, 117-18. 
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committed in North Cachar by Naga tribes who must almost certainly 
have been Angamis. 

Immediately after the capture of the stockade above Konemah the 
^ , . , , ^ r Commissioner of Assam submitted his 

^ views as to the iiiture policy to be 

pursued towards the Angamis. He admitted that it was now practicable 
to withdraw our troops from the hills wfthout detriment to our military 
reputation, but he feared that such qflick withdrawal would involve 
the certain destruction of the friendly clan of IVlozemah, unless the 
Manipiiris, of whose secret aid to the hostile Nagas he entertained 
no doubt^ could bo restrained from aiding them further. If this could 
not be done, he apprehended that, after the annihilation of dubeelee^s 
clan, which would he the last blow to our autliority in the hills, the 
most daring outrages would be committed upon our villages tlirougliout 
200 miles of frontier, as no system of defensive posts could possibly 
restrain an enemy to whom every mountain torrent was a highway, and 
no forests, however dense, were impassable. He also represented that, 
now that the leading traits of the Angami character had been ascer- 
tained, we might by gradual means take advantage of them to effect a 
progressive reform. Though wild, hold, and ruthless, the savages wo 
now knew were very intelligent and exceedingly anxious for traffic and 
gain. This disposition had hitherto manifested itself only in the trade 
they carried on in slaves, for obtaining which they committed most of 
their depredations, hut recently they had commenced a morn beneficial 
barter, exchanging articles of their own produce for the necessaries and 
luxuries to be olitaincd in our markets ; and this spirit the Agent 
expected could be turned to a profitable account if our connection with 
them was not altogether stopped. lie therefore suggested that the post 
at Mozemah should be retained experimentally for one year. ^ 


Captain Butler, the Principal Assistant at Nowgong, recom- 
mended an entirely different course. He urged the immediate and 
complete abandonment of the hills, our interference with the internal 
feuds of the enemy having in his opinion proved a complete failure. 
Captain Butler stated that the Mozemah people had no further claims 
on our protection, having been reinstated in their village, and the forti- 
fied post of their enemies having been effectually destroyed. Lieutenant 
Vincent, the Junior Assistant, urged the policy of retaining our control 
over the hills. 


After a full consideration of these several proposals, the course recom- 
mended by Captain Butler was adopted by the President in Council, and 
the troops were directed to he withdrawn to Demapore, the friendly 
clan of Mozemah being offered the option of remaining at Mozemah, re- 
lying solely on their own strength, or of taking refuge in our territory. 

These orders were afterwards approved by the Governor General, 
Lord Dalhousie, in the following Minute of the 20th February 1851 5— 


I concur in the ooncluaion to which the Hon’ble the President in Council has come 
X X .V iw . . XX* * respecting the relations to be maintained with 

Lord Dalhoasio s Minate. Angami Nagas, and consider that His 

Honor has judged wisely in directing the withdrawal of the force which has been sent, 
sad of the post which has been established in advance in that country. 
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1 diflsont entirely from the policy which is recommended of what is called obtaining 
a control, that is to say, of taking possession of these hills, and of establishing our 
sovereignty over their savage inhabitants. Our possession could bring no profit to us, and 
would be as costly to us as it would be unproductive. The only advantage which is 
expected from our having possession of the country by those who advocate the measure, is 
the termination of the plundering inroads which the tribes now make from the hills on 
our subjects at the foot of them. Hut this advantage may more easily, more cheaply, and 
more justly bo obtained by refraining from all seizure of the territory of these Nagas, and 
by confining ourselves to the establishment of effective means of defence on the line of 
of our own frontier. ^ 

I cannot, for a moment, admit that the establishment of such a lino of frontier 
defence is impracticable. Major Jenkins describes the troops who compose the Militia 
and the I’olice as active, bold, and hardy. With such materials as those, there can bo no 
impossibility, nor oven difliculty, in establishing effective lines of frontier defence, if the 
plan is formed by Officers of cap* **icity, and executed by Offi(!ers of spirit and judgment. 
This opinion is not given at random. The ])eace and security preserved on other portions 
of the frontier of this Umpire, where the ctxteiit is greater and the neighbouring tribes 
far more formidable, corroborate the opinion 1 have given. 

As it is impolitic to contemplate the {>erinanent possession of these hills, so it seems 
to mo impolitic to sanction a temporary occujation of them. "We have given our aid to 
the friendly tribe and rejdaced them in their villages. We have destroyed the military 
works and have “broken and disspirited” their enemies. I can see, therefore, no injustice 
or iraproi>ricty in leaving that tribe to maintain the ground which is now its own. 

Our withdrawal now, under the circumstances above described, when our power has 
been vindicated, our enemies dispersed, and our friends re-established, can be liable to no 
misrepresentation, and can be attributed to no motive but the real one, namely, our desire 
to shew that we have no wish for territorial aggrandizement, and no designs on the 
indopoudence of the Naga tribes. 

And as there is, in my judgment, no good reason against our withdrawing, so there 
are good reasons why we should withdraw. 

The position of the European Oificer and of the trooi)S during last season appeared 
to me far from satisfactory. I should be very reluctant to continue that state of things in 
another season. The troops so placed are isolated ; they are dependent, as appears from 
Major Jenkins’ letter to Lieutemint Vincent, on tho Naga tribes for their food, and for 
the carriage of suj)piiea of every discri]>t.ion ; while Major Jenkins evidently has no great 
confidence that even the friendly tribe, for which we arc doing all this, can be relied 
upoiP securely for sup])Iying the food of the force which is fighting its battles. 

For these reasons I think that tho advanced post should be withdrawn now, at the 
time of our success, and when we have executed all wo threatened. Hereafter we should 
confine ourselves to our owm ground ; protect it as it can and must be protected ; not 
meddle in the feuds or fights of these savages ; encourage trade with them as long as 
they are peaceful towards us ; and rigidly exclude them from all communication either 
to sell what they have got, or to buy w hat they want if they shcjsild become turbulent 
or troublesome. 

These are the measures which are calculated to allay their natural fears of our 
aggression upon them, and to repel their aggression on our people. These will make 
them feel our power both to repel their attacks and to exclude them from advantages they 
desire, far better, at less cost, and with more justice, than by annexing their country 
openly by a declaration, or virtually by a partial occupation. 

With respect to the share the State of Manipur has borne in these transaotions, I 
must observe, that the reasoning by which Major Jenkins is led to assume that Manipur 
has been abetting the Nagas is loose in tho extreme. 

If, however, better proof of the fact be shown, and the complicity of Manipur 
either recently or hereafter shall be satisfactorily establised, there can be no diffioulfy in 
dealing with it. 

* In such case it would be expedient to remind the Bajah of Manipur that the 

existence of his State depends on a word from the Government of India ; that it will not 
suffer bis subjects, either openly or secretly, to aid and abet the desip^s of the enemies of 
this Government ; and that if he doeiT not at once control his subjects and prevent their 
recurrence to any unfriendly acts, tho word on which the existence of his State depends 
will be spoken^ and its existence will be put an end to. 
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The increase of Police which is asked should be^prahted, and Major Jenkins should 
be desired to submit his scheme of frontier posts when it is prepared, together with a map 
diowing its disposition. 

In conclusion I would observe that I have seen nothing in those papers to change 
the unfavourable opinion I expressed of the conduct of affairs relative to the Angami 
T^dgas, as it appeared in the documents previously transmitted to me. 

In 1853 (^) the Government consented to appoint a European Officer 

to the charge of North Cachar, to 
® N^rthSa^ ** villages there from the 

inroads of the wilder tribes, and 
soon after the tract held by Tularain^s sons was annexed in conse- 
quence of their fighting with the Nagas, Lord Dalhousie remarking that 
he would rather have nothing to do with these jungles, but to occupy 
the country was in this instance better than to let it alone. 

In l854 a Manipuri force invaded the Angami TTills, and twenty- 
two villages sent deputies to beg our interference and protection. 
But the Government now hold that it was not justified in calling upon 
Manipur to abstain from working its will among these tribes, as they 
were not under our protection. 

The repeated efforts of the local Officers to induce Government to 
take once more a direct part in hill management wore sternly repressed. 
•D A • 1 - « • 4 . p The line of out-posts which it had 

been proposed to occupy was cons 
tracted. Punitive expeditions for recent outrages were discouraged 
unless the punishment could be inflicted with certainty and at once. 
Nothing that occurred beyond the outskirts of our inhabited villages 
was to receive any attention. Gemapore was abandoned. Borpathar 
became our most advanced guard. The Ofliccr stationed in North 
Cachar was strictly charged to look upon the Angamis as persons 
living beyond the jurisdiction of the British Governrnent.^^ Eor years 
raids went on, which our frontier posts proved quite unable to check. 
North Cachar suffered most from the effects of this policy. Here the 
frontier line was always matter of doubt, and the presumption under 
the current policy was, that any village attacked lay beyond the 
boundary. At one time it was proposed by the local Officers, almost 
despairingly, to abandon North Cachar itself, as there seemed to be no 
hope of effectually protecting it without the employment of means 
which the Government would not sanction. 

The Supreme Government was not, however, to be moved from its 
resolve, even though the Courf of Directors expressed a strong opinion 
that the policy of absolute withdrawal would only encourage the tribes 
to advance, . and become more positively aggressive. The Directors 
would have preferred the plan of settling between our villages and the 
N^agas colonies of Kookies and other self-reliant races as buffers — a 
plan of which some trial had already been made. They suggested 


(^) Judicial Prooeedin;^, 12th January 1854, Nos. 74-98. 
Judicial Proceedings, 23rd March 1854, Nos. 166-72. 
Judicial Proceeding, 18th November 1852, No. 125. 
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also the enlistment of Angamis in the military police. This last idea 
had also been tried without much success. The hillmen could not be 
induced to remain long under discipline ; of 37 Angami recruits the 
average service proved to be only eight months. 

The non-interference policy was maintained^ and the raids went on, 
until at leugth(^) in 18G;J the Commissioner was constrained to report : — 


It is not croditflblc to our Governra?nt that such atrocities should recur annually 
with UQViiryinpr certainty, and that we Should be powerless alike to protect our subjects 
or to punish the aj^gressors. It is quite certain that our relations with the Nagas ^uld 
not possibly be on a worse footing than they are now. The non-interference policy is 
excellent in theory, but Government will probably bo inclined to think that it must be 
abandoned. 


A new 
Sir Cecil Boadon’s policy, 1862. 


Lieutenant-Governor (Sir Cecil Beadon) had then 
succeeded to office, and he reviewed 
afresh the whole question of the 
treatment of these tribes. He dissented from the policy of interdicting 
them from trade, which had of late years been usual. It was, ho 
thought, not only unsound in itself, but it was a policy which, in regard 
to a country situated as is that of the Angami Nagas, it was impossible 
to carry out. He directed that an Officer subordinate to the Deputy 
Commissioner of Nowgong should be placed in immediate communi- 
cation with the Nagas. The Chiefs on the border were to be informed 
that Goveimment looked to them to be responsible for the good 
behaviour of their villages, and annual stipends for this Police duty would 
be paid to them so long as they performed it well. Written agreements 
were to be taken to this effect and animal presents interchanged. The 


(') The following are the referencos to the oflicial correspondence between 1854 and 

1861 

•Tiidirial Proceedings, 29fh April 1854, Nos. 743-749. 

Judicial Proceedings, lltli May 1854, No. 149. 

Judicial Proceedings, 15th June 1854, Nos. 210-212. 

Revenue Proceedings, 26lh January 1854, Nos. 4-5. 

Judicial Proceedings, 12th April 18.55, No. 155. 

Judicial Proceedings, 17th May 1855, No. 215. 

Judicial Proceedings, 26th July 1855. Nos. 56-61. 

Judicial Proceedings, 20th September 1855, No. 193. 

Judicial Proceedings, 27th September 1855, Nos. 399-400. 

Judicial Proceedings, 7th January 1856, Nos. 186-189. 

Judicial Proceedings, 6th March 1856, Nos. 239-240. 

Judicial Proceedings, 15th May 1856, Nos. 165-168. 

Judicial Proceedings, 26th June 1856, Nos. 158-159. 

Judicial Proceedings, 15th May 1856, Nos. 188-189. 

Judicial Proceedings, 5th July 1856, ^os. 185-187. 

Judicial Proceedings, 18th September 1856, No. 266. 

Judicial Proceedings, 26th December 1856, Nos. 120-121. 

Judicial Proceedings, 9th April 1857, Nos. 100-101. 

Judicial Proceedings, 27th August 1857, Nos. 171-173. 

Judicial Proceedings, 3l8t December 1857, Nos. 180-181. 

Judicial Proceedings, 15th July 1858, Nos. 450-452. * 

Judicial Proceedings, 27th January 1859, No. 86, 

Judicial Proceedings, 14th April 1869, No. 46. 

Political Proceedings, 14th April 1859, Nos. 13-14. 

Revenue Proceedings, 17th November 1869, No. sr 
Revenue Proceedings, Srd May 1860, Nos. 9-10. 

Political Proceedings, April 1861, Nob. 4-5. 
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Officer to be appointed to this duty was further ordered to decide any 
disputes voluntarily referred to him^ but not to interfere in internal 
affairs^ at any rate for the present. Some delay occurred in bringing 
this policy into actual operation, owing to official changes among the 
local officers and the successive representations of conflicting views. 
It came, however, in the course of the next year or two to be recognised 
that there were the following three distinct lines of policy open, and 
each had its defenders ; — (^) • 

(1.) ,We might abandon North Cachar and all the hill tracts 
inhabited by Nagas, and strictly enforce the non-interfer- 
ence policy of 1851. 

(2.) We might advance into the hills, place special officers in 
charge, and maintain them there by force of arms. 

(3.) We might, while confining ourselves to the plains, cultivstto 
political relations with the neighbouring elans and bring 
their Chiefs into stipendiary police relations to ourselves. 
(This was Sir Cecil Beadon^s original scheme of 18651.) 

Nothing decisive was done for over two years or until further 
raids in March and April 1866 forced upon Government a definite 
settlement of the question. Lieutenant Gregory, an officer of much 
tact and energy, was at that time in charge of North Cachar,. and 
he reported that, unless he were allowed to adopt more vigorous 
measures than were permitted to his predecessors, he could not guarantee 
the safety of his Sub-Division. Still the Commissioner, possibly be- 
cause he saw no alternative between absolute conquest and absolute 
non-interference, proposed to abandon the whole hill tract to its fate; 
or at least to close the Dwars to all Naga trade ; and it became neces- 
sary for the Lieutenant-Governor to give decisive orders. Sir Cecil 
Beadon insisted accordingly on a fair trial being given to the policy 
sketched out by him in 1865i, remarking that if the policy indicated 
in 1862 had been carried out in the spirit in which it was conceived, 
there was every reason to suppose these outrages would not have oc- 
curred. Two years and a half had been allowed to elapse, and nothing 
had yet been done to give effect to the orders of Government, and 
though these orders were peremptorily repeated in a subsequent letter, 
dated 30th July 1863, they had apparently received no attention what- 
ever. The proposal to recede before these wild tribes and fall back 
from their neighbourhood whenever they chose to annoy us, was one 
which the Lieutenant-Governor could not for a moment entertain. The 
practical effect of such a measure would be that in the course of a few 
years Assam would be divided amongst the Bhutias, Abors, Nagas, 
Garos, Mishmis, and other wild tribes ; for exposed as Assam is on 
every side, if petty outrages were to be followed by withdrawal of our 
frontier, we should very speedily find ourselves driven out of the pro- 
vince. 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, June 1866, Kos. 9-11. 
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In reply to tliis the Commissioner entered into an elaborate review 
Colonel Hopkinson’spropoeri to post an 

officer in the Hills. Cachar and the Nagas^ denying that 

he was himself decidedly averse . to 
taking a more direct control of the country. He, however, pointed 
out that the democratic nature of the tribal arrangements among the 
Angamis, the infinite divisional and disputes existing even in a single 
village, rendered it impossible t® hope for success from the policy of 
conciliation ah extra proposed by the Government. He admitted that no 
system of frontier military defence that could be devised would secure 
perfect immunity from raids. A country void of roads, void of sup- 

S lies, — a country of interminable hills, of vast swamps covered with 
ense forest, save where here and there a speck in the ocean of wilder- 
ness reveals a miserable Mikir or Cachari clearance, could not possibly 
be defended at every point against a foe for whom hill and swamp and 
forest are resources rather than obstacles. .From 1854 to 1865 there 
had been nineteen Angami raids, in which 232 British subjects had 
been killed, wounded, or carried off. Ninety-two of these unfortunates 
had been so lost during throe years (1854-56), when a chain of out- 
posts was in existence from Borpathar to Assaloo connected by roads 
which were regularly patrolled. At most we should be able to keep 
the raids of such savages below a certain maximum, and prevent their 
extension to settled districts.^*' The settlement of a trade blockade, 
the Commissioner maintained, was advantageous when it could be made 
practically complete, and so far as it was complete ; but none of these 
schemes would secure the peace of the frontier. They had all been 
tried and found wanting. If Government were prepared to consider a 
more advanced policy he was ready to show how it could best be carried 
out. He would depute a specially qualified Officer to proceed with a 
force of not less than 200 men, and effect a permanent lodgment in 
the country at a point most convenient for keeping open communication 
and procuring supplies. This Officer would then invite the Chiefs * to 
submit themselves to us. Those who agreed would, as a token of sub- 
mission, pay an annual tribute, and in return receive our aid and pro- 
tection ; while those who refused would be told that we would leave 
them to themselves so long as they kept the peace towards us and those 
who submitted themselves to us. 

The Commissioner now suggested that Lieutenant Gregory should 
occupy Samoogoodting, the post formerly held by Bhogchand Darogha, 
in the way above described. The following was Lieutenant Gregory^® 
own idea of how his operations should be conducted 

He was totally averse to any attempt to subdue the country. It could only be done 
at great expense, and would require a strong force to hold it. It would be further em- 
barking on an unknown sea, for we knew nothing of the tribes beyond the Angamis, ex- 
cept that they are fierce and warlike \ so that it would be well our i^uaintance with 
them should be made gradually and peacefully, which it is most certain would not be 
the case if we began by annexing them the Angami country vi et armU. 

He would advance step by step, yearly opening out a good road as he went, never 
getting in advance of the road, and never in advance of mround he was not sure of, until 
he reached the very centre of the most thickly-populated part of the cohntry. There, 
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clear of any Tillage but that of his own hewers of wood and drawers of water, on the 
sl^es of what is described as a most beautiful country, fertile to a degree, finely wooded 
with oak and beech and fir, and well watered, he would build the permanent station. 


The way in which the Lieutenant-Governor received these proposals 
toe Bengal Govemmont proposal. .^y - following 


extract 

Government of India in regard(^) to them 


from his letter to the 


In regard to the policy to be pursued towards the Angami Nagas, the Lieutenant- 
Governor is clearly of opinion that the abandonifiont of the position we held previously to 
1854, and the withdrawal of our lino of frontier posts to the left bank of the Dhunsiri is 
proved, by the events which have since occurred, to have been a grave mistake, and that 
the only course left us consistently with thp duty we owe to the inhabitants of the 
adjoining frontier districts as well as to the Angami Nagaa themselves, who are torn by 
intestine feuds for want of a government, and unable to exercise any genera] self- 
control, or to restrain independent action on the part of any village or even of a section of 
any of the numerous villages inhabited by the tribe, is to re>assert our authority over 
them, and briug them under a system of administration suited to their circumstances, 
and gradually to reclaim them from habits of lawlessness to those of order and 
civilization. 


These Angami Nagas are frequently mentioned in the correspondence of late years aa 
independent Nagas, and a distinction is made betw'een the tract they inhabit and British 
territory, as if the former were not included in the latter. But for this distinction there 
is no real ground. The treaties with Burmah and Manipur recognize the Patkoi and 
Burrail ranges of hills running in a continuous lino from the sources of the Dehing in 
the extreme oast of Assam to those of the Dhunsiri in North Cac.har as the boundary 
between those countries and British India. There is no intermediate independent terri- 
tory, and while the wild tribes wh(» inhabit the southcjrn slopes of those ranges are sub- 
ject to Burmah and Manipur, those who inhabit the northern slopes are subject to the 
British Government. Thciso latter, including the Angami Nagas, are independent only 
in the sense that the British Government has refrained from reducing them to practical 
subjection, and has left them, except at occasional intervals, entirely to themselves ; but 
they have never enjoyed or acquired political or territorial independence ; and it is clearly 
open to the British Government in point of right, as it is inc.umbent on it in good policy, 
to exercise its sovereign power by giving them the benefit of a settled administration. 

This is the course advocated by all the local authorities, and it is the one which the 
Lieuienant-Govc-Tnor strongly recommends as the only means of establiiihing peaj;© in 
this part of the frontier, and of putting an end to the atrocities which have prevailed 
more or less for tlie last thirty years, and which a policy of non-in terforcnce and purely 
defensive action is now found* to be wholly inadequate to prevent. Even if the right of 
the British Government were less clear than it is, the existence on its border of a savage 
and turbulent tribe, unable to restrain its members from the commission of outrages, 
^iven up to anarchy, and existing only as a pest and nuisance to its neighbours, would 
justify the Government in the adoption of any measures for bringing it under subjection 
and control. 


The Lieutenant-Governor therefore proposes to direct Lieutenant Gregory to remove 
• M r K lit^ad-quartcrs from Assaloo* to Samoo- 

North Cachar. goodting, to abolish Assaloo as a sub-division, 

apportioning a part among the districts of South Cachar, the Cossya aud Jynteah 
Hills, and Nowgong, and constituting the remainder lying on the right bank of the 
' Dhunsiri, together with the Angami Naga Hills and the country on both banks of 
the River Doyeng (a tributary of the Dhunsiri) a separate district, to bo administered by 
Lieutenant Gregory as Deputy Commissioner, under the direct orders of the Com- 
missioner, and no longer dependent on the District of Nowgong. 

The orders of the Government of India thereon were as follows 


With reference to various passages of your letter under reply, indicating a desiro 
^ ^ X , T to bring the whole country of the Angami 

Orders of the Government of India. Nagas at once under the subjection of the 

British Government, I am desired to observe idiat such a policy is more than the local 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, June 1866, Nos. X38-84, 
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officers recommend, or the Oovemipent of India is prepared to sanction. Colonel 
Hopkinson appears to agree entirely in Lieutenant Gregory’s proposals, and the only 
instance in which the latter officer comtomplates any assertion of actual authority over 
the Nagas is that of the villagers of Samoogoodting who are said to have been always 
friendly to us, and to be really anxious for our re-occupation df their territory. 
Lieutenant Gregory’s object is, from his position at Samoogoodting and by the exHim- 
tion to the other Nagas of the kindly relations subsisting between the Samoogoodting 
people and himself, gradually to win the confidence and friendship of the neighbouring 
villages, and so, village by village, to bring the whole Naga country under control, 
but he deprecates strongly any attempt to do this by force, he is J totally averse to any 
attempt to subdue the country.’ This, 1 am to intimate, is the policy which commends 
itself to the approval of the Governor General in Council. 

Lieutenant Gregory may take up the proposed position at Samoogoodting, and do his 
best by tact and good management, suppui:^d by a moderate display of physical force, to 
bring that portion of the hill tract adjacent to the plains into order. He will remember 
that our main object in having any dealings with the hill people is to protect the low 
lauds from their incursions. Instead, therefore, of exerting himself to extend our rulo 
into the interior, he will rather refrain from such a course. Subject to this general prin- 
ciple, his line of action may advantageously be left in great measure to his own good 
judgment. A conciliatory demeanour will of course be indispensable, and perhaps the 
expenditure of a little money to leading men will be useful. When conciliation fails, 
punitive measures will not be shrunk from. In some instances a blocade of the passes, 
so as to exclude the offending tribe or village from our bazaars, may bo attended with good 
results. But in all cases the great point will be to select a penalty suitable to the cir- 
cumstances of the particular affair. Where roads are necessary, they must be con- 
structed in a simple and inexpensive manner, just sufficient for the opening of the 
country to the extent actually required. 

Should the plan thus sketched succeed, and the hillmen bo gradually reclaimed to 
our rule and civilised, without much cost to the British Treasury in the process, it will 
be a good work well accomplished. But His Excellency in Council cannot admit that 
we are bound to attempt more in their behalf than the resources of the empire can 
reasonably afford. 

The Secretary of State cordially approved of all that had been done. 

It will be seen that the Supreme Government gave no sanction to a 
gradual occupation of the Naga Hills^ such as the Commissioner certainly 
contemplated, and the Bengal Government desired, but merely allowed the 
establishment of a strong central station, the ofPicer in charge of which was 
to endeavour to maintain conciliatory intercourse with the Nagas. (*) 

It is not necessary to enter into a detailed statement of the mode 

in which the arrangements thus 
approved were carried out. Lieute- 
^ nant Gregory was ordered to estab- 

lish himself at Samoogoodting. Assaloo, in North Cachar, was aban- 
doned, save by a small Police guard. A road was opened from 
Demapore to the new station. A compact force of 150 Police, all 
hillmen and well armed, was placed at Lieutenant Gregory’s disposal. 
Large discretionary powers were entrusted to him of proceeding sum- 
marily against villages concerned in any gross outrage^ and a rough 

(^) Judicial Proceedings, June 1866, Nos. 113-14. 

Judicial Proceedings, April 1867, Nos. 109-12. 

Judicial Proceedings, October 1866, Nos. 66-571 
Judicial Proceedings, April 1866, Nos. 69-140 
Judicial Proceedings, May 1866, Nos. 8-11 & 127. 

Judicial Proceedings, July 1866, Nos. 97-98. 

Judicial Proceedings, June 1867, Nos. 143-145. 

Judicial Proceedings, October 1867, Nos. 139-41. 

Judicial Proceedings, February 1868, Noe. 186-187. 
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system of judicial procedure was laid down. The Manipuris were not 
to be allowed any longer to make retaliatory expeditions into the Naga 
Hills. Measures to redress any outrages committed by Angamis in 
Manipur were to be taken in concert with Lieutenant Gregory. This 
not, of course, to prevent Manipuri troops from following up and 
punishing any marauding party they fell in with in their own territory. 
All Angami -Nagas visiting the plains^ of Assam were to be furnished 
with passes, by Ijicutenant Gregory, <as they passed through Samoo- 
goodting, where they were also to leave their spears.* 


At the very time of the change of policy thus inaugurated, in 
1 -1 January ISO (5, the Nagas of the 

village or Itazepeniah cut up a Mikir 
village in North C/acliar. In March Lieutenant Gregory made a dash 
wdth a little force of Police and burnt Kazopemah to the ground. In 
June tlic Razepernali men, to retrieve their lionour, made a raid and 
butchered twciiiy-six Mikirs in the village of JSergamclia. The rains 
prevent cd any immediate steps being taken to avenge this outrage. 
JBut it was dolorininctl that, as soon as laeutonant Gregory had fairly 
established himself in the hills, a salutary lesson shoul^l be given to the 
Kazopemah community, wlule an amnesty for the past was extended to 
all otluTs. This wixs accordingly done. Razepernali was levelled to the 
ground ; its lands declared barren and desolate for ever ; and its people, 
on their making complete submission, were distributed throughout other 
communities. 


The occupation of Samoogoodting was followed by the opening 
of a school and dispensary, the extension of trade and construction 
of roads to the plains. A plan was also sanctioned of receiving at 
Samoogoodting residentiary delegates from the various communities. 


* The boundaries of the District of the “ Naga Hills” were thus fixed in 1867 V — 
Eastern Eoundar^y, — The “ Doyeng” or “ Rengmah” river. 

Northern Boundarif. — A line from the confluence of the “ Doyong** and 

** Dbunseery” river along tho “ Dhunsecry” for a distance of six miles, tliciico up the 
Nanibar^’ Nulla to its source and across countiy to a point on tho ” Doeegooroong” 
Nulla, thence along it northwards for a distance of 7nnilcs, from which point it takes a 
due westerly course across to a point on the “ Kollccanec” river along which it runs for a 
distance of 28 miles. I 

Southern Boundart/. — A line along the’erest of the Burrail range from the source of 
the “Rengmah” or “ Doyoug” river to the small western feeder at the source of the 
“ Dhunseery” river. 

Western Boundary,— A. line from the crest of the “Burrrail” range down the 
** Dhunseery ” river for a distance of 26 miles, thence across tho Hills to a point on the 
** lioongteug ” river and along it to its confluence with the “ Doyeng ” river ; across tho 
Hills to “ Gungah Ghat” on the “ Kopileo” rivers ; and along it to tho junction of the 
“ Kopiloe” and “ Doyeng” rivers ; along the Kopileo for three miles, from whence in an 
east by south direction it extends for eight miles to a point throe miles east of 
"D^klem,” thence in a N. N. E. direction crossing tho “ Longboomlong,” “Ranga Jan,” 
“ Long-koi Noi,” and “ Dikreng-kong” Nullah, to a point on tho “ Kakee-Noi” which 
form the boundary till its confluence with the “ Toreh Langsoh Jan,” from which point 
with a semicircular line it touches the Junioona” Nuddoe about a mile above the 
confluence of the “ Booreegunga” with the “Jumoon a,” which forms the boundary to 
the “ Sessah Jan” Nullah, from wlieneo it crosses the “ Meekir” and ” Rengmah” 
Naga Hills in a northerly direction till strikes the “ Kolleeanee” river. 
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to whom small stipends were, allowed for acting as interpreters and 
messengers to their respective clans. 

The permanent establishment of a British Officer in the Angami 
X , , . .. ... Naga country had the effect f©r a 

Internecine feuds of the tribes. i ‘S 

time or stopping the annual raids 

upon British territory, and the tours of Gregory and his successor Captain 

Butler greatly extended our knowledge of the tribes and convinced 

them of the peaceable character of our intentions towards them. The 

Naga question was not however yet by any means finally settled. More 

intimate relations with the hillmen revealed more clearly than ever 

the wretched state of inter- tribal warfare which prevailed. 


Fresh complications also speedily arose with reference to the Manipur 
boundary and the interference of that State in certain parts of the hills. 
The boundary laid down in 18 had been in 1867 re-asserted by the Gov- 
ernment, but was little regarded by Manipur. Moreover, as our officers 


were prohibited from directly controlling the independent Nagas within 
the limits of the Hills District, the assertion of such a boundary line 
merely prevented Manipur from retaliatory raids on what was nominally 
British territory, while the Nagas had no scruples in violating that of 
Manipur. This furnished a standing excuse for Manipuri reprisals. 
Manipur also objected to the line as robbing it of villages that had 
for years paid willing tribute. The Administration Report for the 
Hills District for 186S-69 noted the progress of survey operations in 
the Naga country, the difiieulty of procuring supplies and carriage, and 
the pressing importance of finally demarcating the boundary between 

The Manipur boundary question. , J**? 

Jjicutenant-Governor (Sir W. Grey) 
was doubtful as to the advisability of pushing on regular survey oper- 
atiops at the present stage, but agreed in the necessity of settling 
the boundary question. The leiuling Naga villages of Konemah and 
Mozemah had complained of attempts made by Manipur to levy contri- 
butions, and it was clear that, if raids were to be avoided, such inter- 
ference with the Nagas within the Hills District must cease. The 


Government of India concurred in this view, holding that as we had 
resolved on avoiding encroachment from our side upon the Naga com- 
munities, Manipur also must be restricted to the limits laid down by 
Gordon and Biggs in 1841-42. Captain Butler, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Hills District, and Dr. Brown, Political Agent at Manipur, 
accordingly met in the cold weather of 1869-70 and endeavoured to 
trace out the boundary line. They differed, however, in opinion as to 
the position of part of it, and it was decided to appoint a Boundary 
Commissioner to go over the ground again and settle all disputed points. 
Into the details of his enquiry it is not necessary to enter. The 
boundary was, after much correspondence, eventually settled in July 
3872. The line of 1842 was maintained in all essential points so far 
as it was clearly identified. A few villages on the dividing ridge of the 
water-pent, over which Manipur had acquired supremacy, were demar- 
cated as belonging to that State ; and from the termination of the line 
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of 1842^ at a point called the Telizo Feak^ eastward the watershed of the 
main line of hills which divide the affluents of the Brahmaputra from 
those of the Irrawaddy as far as the Patkoi Pass was declared to be the 
limit of Manipur on its northern frontier. The Najfja Hills District 
was advanced to march with the boundary of Manipur as thus deter- 
mined. Tlie Kookie colonics on the Lan^jting (of which we shall hear 
more in connection with North Cac\jar) were brought within (^) the 
limits of the Naga Hills District — a measure rendered necessary by their 
having commenced a course of active hostilities against certain Naga 
villages. Manipur afterwards objected to the boundary, but its objec- 
tions were overruled. 


Captain Butler, the Deputy Commissioner,* whose title was in 1872 
changed to that of Political /Vgent, had for some time past been urging 
upon Government the adoption of a bolder policy with reference to tliese 
tribes. (‘^) He begged to be allowed to step in as authoritative arbiter 
between the clans, believing that he could with a moderate show of 
force supjjort his position and reduce the refractory to order. 

•« T> *1 i? Ill T The Bengal Government was not 

Captain Butler presses for a bolder policy. -n- ^ ^ i. x 

unwilling to allow Butler to try 

the effect of mediation in stopping feuds between hostile villages, 
but neither the Local nor the Supreme Government was as yet prepared 
to undertake the complete administration of the Naga Hills. In March 
lS71, when reporting on raids said to have been committed by Nagas 
in Manipur, Captain Bntler had offered to assume the direct manage- 
ment of the tribes, if a moderate increase were made in his armed 
Police. In forwarding this report Colonel Hopkinson, tho Commissioner, 
wrote : — 


Before embarlvinff on sucli an enterprizo, 1 must say T would prefer to push non- 
interference to tho utmost verge of forbearance, though it may bo that 1 hardly hope for 
any other advantage from it than may result from tho conviction it is likely sooAor or 
later to bring, that intorfcrenco is unavoidable, and being unavoidable, that a thorough 
business should bo made of it when onco it is taken in band. 

It is certain that our actual xiositioii with respect to tho Naga tribes is most unsatis- 
factory, and that the complications arising from it aro increasing in scriousnevss and 
magnitude. The pri'voution of their mids into North Ca(jhar is no longer our chief 
concern. There is first the much greater difliciilty, as this letter shows, that has arisen 
in keeping tho peace between the Anganiis and tlie Manipuris. I am satisfied that the 
Manipuris will spare no intriguo that may sorv'o to foment disturbances along tho 
boundary, to the recent settlement of which they have shown themsolvcs so much averse, 
and, apart from their possible intrigues, they seem to have a right to attach responsibility 
for the conduct of those tribes over whom wo refuse to allow them control. * * # 


* A son, I believe, of tho Butler mentioned above. 


(^) The correspondence regarding tho Naga-Manipiir boundary is as follows ; — 
Judicial Proceedings, November 1869, Nos. 96 to 99 and 136 to 141. 
Judicial Proceedings, September 1870, Nos. 141 to 169. 

Judicial Proceedings, November 1870, Nos. 102 to 198. 

Judicial Proceedings, September 1871, Nos. 12 to 26. 

Judicial Proceedings, February 1872, Nos. 76 and 77. 

Judicial Proceedings, July 1872, Nos. 237 to 242. 

Judicial Proceedings, January 1873, Nos. 159 to 161 and 223 and 224. 
Judicial Proceedings, February 1873, Nos. 31 to 34. 

(•) Judicial Proceedings, February 1871, Nos. 278 to 282. 

Judicial Proceedings, March 1871, Nos. 225 and 256. 
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1 very muuh fear that aifairB cannot remain a» they now are, and that we be 
obliged to decide shortly whether we are to advance to the occupation of Naga Hills, or 
. retire, letting the Manipuris coru]deto the conquest of the Angamis on their side, and 
on ours withdrawing our frontier to a safe distance from the incursions of the tribes. 
As to the adoption of this latter course, I would only say that it seems like an abandon- 
mcni of our duty, and that it is uncertain whether, even in a roniote province lil^o 
Assam, we could afford to make so great an exhibition of our w'eakiioss. Neither, may 
I add, would such a mcHSiiro of retreat be very easy of execution, nor the cost of execut- 
ing it inconsiderable so long os a line of frontier would have to be guarded. 

On the other hand, 1 see no reason to doubt the feasibility of the occupation and 
thorough rediKjtion to our control of tlio whole of the country by the same means as were 
successfully employed under the same circuiiistaiiccs in the KhashUills some forty years 
ago. Willi a lino body of infantry properly jiosied ill it, strong supports below, and a 
good military road traversing the entire eonniry, there would probably bo very soon an 
end of the Naga, as there has been an end of Kbasi ditlieulty, and I am much mistaken 
if it will ever bo perfectly solved in any other vva 3 ’.(*) 


In a subsequent letter Colonel Ilopkinson asserted that the (lovern- 
ment of India^ liy directing Lieutenant Gregory, on establishing himself 
at Sainoog-oodting*, to refrain from any atteinjit to extend our direct rule, 
had entirely changed the character of the advance then contemplated 
by the local authorities. True, raiding* upon the plains had for the time 
been stopped, but lawless violence was as rife as ever in the hills, and 
might at any moment spread over into the plains. 

The Lieutenant-Governor Sir George Campbell, after much deli- 
beration, came to the conclusion that the only satisfactory plan of 
dealing with the Naga tribes was to bring about gradually the establish- 
ment of political control and induenco over them without any assertion 

Sir G. Campbell’, yiewa of policy. ffovorument He pro- 

posed that this control should extend 

to the introduction of a sort of political police over the tribes. We 
w'crc no longer to refuse to arbitrate between hostile clans, but to 
accept the iiosition and, if need be, to enforce our awards. The Political 
Agent was to be removed to a more central site and authorised to keep 
the i)eace of the hills by the exercise of his influence, and if need be by 
the display of force. To enable him to give effect to this policy, extensive 
explorations were propo>ed, timl the clear dofiuitioii of boundary lines 
and local limits ^vas postal a Led as essential to any proper w’^orking of 
the Scheme. These views were in their broad outlines eventually 
iiceepted by the Supreme Government. (‘'^) The weaker villages very soon 
began to show a desire to place themselves under our protection, and, 
although raids by one clan upon another continued to be reported, no 
hostility to the Ilritish ofllcors was anyw'hcre manifested. 

In February 1874 the Naga Hills were made over to the charge of 
the newly-appointed Chief Commissioner of Assam. 


•Survey operations in tho Hills. 


It has been slated above that from the Telizo Peak cast>vard 

the watershed between the aflluents 
of the Brahmaputra and Irrawaddy 
was to be the boundar}^ of Manipur on tlie north. In December 187^ 
Major Godwin-Austcu was deputed to explove this boundary up to the 
Paikoi Pass. 


(’) JurUcial Proceedings, September 1871, Nos. 12-16. 
Judi(*ial Proceedings, October 1871, Nos. 205-207. 

Letter to Bengal, No. 1661, dated 24th July 1873. 
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The result of the expedition was not ^altogether satisfactory. The 
actual demarcation of the line was carried up to the Telizo Peak, and a 
considerable area of unknown country was surveyed. But beyond 
Telizo Peak it was found impossible to proceed with the demarcation. 
The Manipuris threw every obstruction in the way of the party, and 
the want of labour made further sulvanec hopeless. It was not even 
decided in what direction the boundary would lie. Two distinct ranges, 
a considerable distance apart, inclosed between them the broad valley 
of the Lanier. These ranges were traced for some distance in a north- 
easterly direction, and named, respectively, the Kopamedza and Saramethi 
luountaiiis. The latter and more southerly range was apparently 
the more considerable, and the presumption was that the boundary line 
would lie along its watershed. Major Godwin. Austen was of opinion 
that the Lanier river maintained a northerly source, and emerged from 
the Naga country al the Dikkoo which Hows past Seebsaugor into the 
Brahmaputra. But it was possible, on the other hand, that the Lanier 
and Dikkoo might be separate rivers, and that the Lanier might be, 
ill fact, an aHlucut of the Irrawaddy. The (juestion involved was one of 
considerable importance. If it turned out that the northern range was, 
in fact, the watershed dividing the affluents of the Brahmaputra from 
those of the Irrawaddy, and if we determined to adhere to that watershed 
as the boundary, Manipur would be at liberty to annex the whole 
tract of Naga country lying between the two ranges, and to confine 
us to a narrow strip running up the eastern bank of the Doyeng 
and along the southern frontier of the Seebsaugor District. (^) 

For the settlement of this question it was accordingly arranged 
that a survey ]>arty under Captain Badgley should, in the cold weather 
of 1873-74, follow up the work begun by Major Godwin-Austen. The 
main object of the expedition was to trace the Lanier either to some 
point in the Saramethi range or northwards into the Dikkoo. ''No 
boundary was to be demarcated. In view of the great concession to 
Manipur wliich would bo involved in the acceptance of the Kopa- 
inedza range, Government was anxious to obtain accurate information 
without pledging ifself by any deinarcati»ni. Captain Butler and 
Captain Badgley were ordered to collect all the information they could, 
and meanwhile to avoid any reference to the British boundary. The 
boundary when laid down w’ould be betwomi ]Manipur and the 
Nagas, not between Manipur and British territory. How far wo 
might choose to extend our frontier southwards was a matter for further 
-consideration and had nothing to do with Manipur. 

With these instructions the party started from Kohimah on the 
1st of January IS 74, and a successful exploration was made. The 
Lanier was followed up to the village of Thetchuma (latitude 25° 50' 
longitude 94^^ 49'), where it was met by an equally large river flowing 
from the north north-east, bent round in its course, and made for a 
point in the Saramethi range some 12 miles south-west of the 
Saramethi Peak. The Lanier therefore was an affluent of the 
Irrawaddy, and the Kopamedza range was the actual watershed. 

•(^) ^Bsam Proceedings, Pebruar3% March, July and August X875. 
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It remained to be seen whpre the Dikkoo rose. As the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam pointed out there seemed to be no area left 
for that river to drain.* But this question could not be solved 
during the season. The party succeeded in surveying 2,000 miles 
of new country, and returned to Samoogoodting on the 23rd March, 
after two brushes with the Nagas, who turned out in some force to 
attack, and were driven off with some loss. These small affairs 
however caused little anxiety.** The Chief Commissioner expressed 
regret that the necessity for hostilities should have arisen. But he 
seemed to think the village feuds of the Nagas made such encounters 
inevitable, and he was rather disposed to attach fresh value to the 
expedition on account of its having been strong enough to defy 
opposition.'^-' The result he believed would be to lessen the chance of 
such affairs in future. The military force attached to the expedition 
consisted of 70 men of the 43rd Native Infantry. 

Meanwhile a survey party under Major Lance had been demarcat- 
ing the southern boundary of the Soebsaugor District. The line to be 
laid down was to be the limit of our civil jurisdiction ; and the broad 
principle on which Major Lance was working was the distinction of the 
lowlands from the hills. He had met with considerable difficulties from 
the nature of the ground, and had only succeeded in determining ten 
miles of the boundary out of a total length of 120 miles. In the 
summer of l!S74<, the Chief Commissioner suggested that this boundary 
survey should be discontinued. There was, he thought, no necessity for 
an immediate demarcation, and there were many reasons against it. He 
proposed therefore the merging of the boundary survey in the general 
survey of the country lying south and east of Seebsaugor and Luckim- 
pore. It would be time enough to fix the boundary of our civil 
jurisdiction where we knew something of the country. Meanwhile the 
une::fplored tract might be opened up by two parties starting — the one 
from Samoogoodting, and other from Jeypur, and working to meet one 
another. Such an exploration could not fail to discover the source of 
the Dikkoo and fill in the gap between the Seebsaugor frontier and the 
lately surveyed portion of the Naga Hills. 

The suggestion was approved. It was decided that Captain 
Badgley should accompany Lieutenant Holcombe, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Luckimpore, and work in a south-westerly direction from 
Jeypur, while Captain Butler and Lieutenant Woodthorpe of the survey 
struck out to the north-east from Samoogoodting. Both the District 
Officers were instructed to proceed with the utmost caution. They were ' 
to avoid all chance of hostility with the savage tribes, and to retire if 
it became evident that they could not proceed without imminent danger 
of a hostile reception. Captain Butler was provided with a military 
guard of 70 men. Lieutenant Holcombe^s guard was at first fixed at 
80 men, besides police. It was afterwards raised to 40 men. 

From the very beginning of operations the Nagas showed a hostile 
spirit. The eastern survey party under Captain Butler marched from 
Samoogoodting on the 23rd December 1874. On the 3rd January 1875 

• This mystery was afterwards cleared up. See Butler's Report of 29th May 1876 

in Assam Proceedings for August 1875. 
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they reached Wokha, a large village on the western slope of the Wokha 
Peak. The following day a coolie was murdered. Some useless negociation 
followed, and it was clear that mischief was meant. About 7 p. m., 
wh^n it was quite dark, the party was startled by the Naga cry and sonae 
shots. It soon appeared that the camp was entirely surrounded, and some 
confusion took place among the non-combatants. As soon as they were 
in order. Captain Butler with a detaqjimcnt of about 40 men went 
straight at the village, drove the Nagas«throngh it, killing some twenty 
men, and returned without loss, after posting a police guard within the 
village with orders to patrol all night. The village was in great 
measure destroyed. The upshot of the whole affair was that the mur- 
derers of the coolie were surrendered by the Wokha men, and on the 
20th January Captain Butler mandied out of the place. 

In reporting the matter the Chief Commissioner wrote that Captain 
Butler had ag.ain been w^arned to ])rocced with caution. He had no fears 
for the safety of the party, and the Chief (k)mmissioncr himself w'as 
inclined to hope that the lesson giviui at Wokha would he enough to 
deter the Nag;xs from any further oj)position. Cai)lain Butler accord- 
ingly w'ent oil with the survey, and a large tract of country was mapped 
out before he received orders to close operations and join the expedi- 
tion which was a])out to start to revenge Lieutenant Holcombe's 
murder. 

An account of that unfortunate event has been given in the 
preceding eha])ter. 

The northern boundary of Manipur eastward of Telizo was not 
settled until 187S when a line was finally laid down and accepted by 
that Slate. (') 

In the spring of 1874, Captain Johnstone, who was then ofliciaHng 

for Captain Butler at Sainoogoodting, 
Extension of British protectorate to informed tho Chid Commissioner 
Niiga villages. that he had formally tak(*n under 

our protection ou j)My merit of revenue 
two Naga villages which were in imminent danger of attack, and 
had ordered other hostile villages to leave them alone. He justified 
this action as the only one consistent with honor, justice, and sound 
policy.^' In this view the Chief Commissioner agreed. lie thought 
Captain Johnstone could not have allowed women and children who 
claimed his protection to bo massacred almost within sight of his own 
bungalow. Colonel Keatinge was fully aware of the imporfanee of the 
precedent and of the responsibility we were incurring by assuming 
any such protectorate. But he thought that considerations of duty, of 
prestige, and of personal interest combined to force it upon us. The 
orders of Government upon his letter conveyed a very guarded approval 
of Captain Johnstone's action. The Supreme Government was not even 
yet prepared to assume the direct administration of the hills. But it 


(') Assam Proceedings, March and June 1878. 
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clearly laid down the principle that absolute non-interference was not in 
all eases necessary, and that the acceptance of a protectorate might in 
some cases be justified by circumstances. This principle is one bearing 
so closely on our future dealings with the Nagas that I think it may be 
as well to quote the actual words. They were as follows : — 

His Excellency in Council considers that Captain Johnstone oufjht not to have 
taken this step without consulting s^gperior authority, unless, indeed, the necessity of 
protecting the villages was very urgent^ And so far as the step, if approved, may involve 
118 in the reduction of the country by degrees to n regular system of goveriiincnt regard- 
less of expense, to that extent it certainly expresses a policy to which llis Excelhmcy in 
Council does not assent. Moreover, you have described the com])licalion into which the 
government might be led by such proceedings and the incovenient responsibilities that 
might arise out of it. If such complications ensue, the Political Agent, whose action 
may have brought them to pass, will of course bo liable to b() called to account for his 
want of judgment and caution ; and you will no doubt take some o]>i)ortunity of inti- 
mating to the Political Agents in your ]>rovince how far you intend ilicm in future to 
use their discretion in such cont.ingoncic.s without first taking your orders. 

In regard, however, to the affair now reported. Ills Evcolloncy in Council would, 
as it stands at present , desire to h*ave the management in your hands, to be conducted 
according to circumstances, ilis Evcollcncy in ("ouncil does not understand that the 
affair must necessarily involve any question of large policy or definite aiiknowlodgmeiit of 
a principle so that it might be best to a\oid the use of such formal tonus as that of 
accepting from these Nagas ‘ their fealty as subjects of the (^uoeii.’ Our relations with 
these barbarous tribes will bear treating iiiucli more roiiglily and indt‘linitely. The 
Government of India have not hitherto objected to the C'-tablisliment over the tracts 
bordering on British territory of so much influence as will enable oiir Political Olliccrs to 
kco]) order on the frontier and to prevent raids on the Brit ish territory ; and insomiKdi as 
such rai<ls always grow out of turbulence and tlisorganisation acro.ss the bord(‘r, for that 
reason it is Ycry essential to maintain peace within the scope of the Political Agent’s 
influence on both sides of the frontier. Now the Govcriirnent are aware that this 
influence cannot well be established without some kind of action or exercise of material 
authority. Captain Johnstone’s act was an exercise of such authority, and the que.stion 
for you to decide is, whether it was necessary for the mainttmanco of good onlcr on the 
frontier, and also'whether it was exercised with prudence and without greater risk than 
the object was worth. If you are of opinion that these villages are worth protecting in 
thc^interests of our own territory, that they can bo conveniently and substantially 
protected, and that they are within ejusy range of your power to control, then Captain 
Johnstone’s proceedings need not be disallowed. But if you think, after taking account of 
the localities and state of affairs, that the cost and consequence of this extension of our 
protectorate has been miscalculated, and that no adeciuaio advantage is to be gained, in 
that case you will possibly be obliged to take steps to withdraw from an embarrassing and 
perhaps untenable position. And I am to say distinctly that the Government of India 
desire neither to accept fealty nor to tako revenue from the independent villages, and 
would rather not extend their protecting obligations unless you aro satishod and can 
report that it is now necessary to uphold w hat has been already dono.( 

A few weeks after the despatch of this letter news arrived that 
Captain Johnstone had taken a third villa<?e under his protection, and 
in submitting the administration report for the year that officer intimat- 
ed that in his opinion the action taken by these villages was the begin*— 
ning of a general voluntary submission on the part of the Nagas. 


The Chief Commissioner Colonel Keatinge, in March 1875, (®) re-opened 

Change of policy proposed. policy, advocating 

tlie gradual and systematic prosecu- 
tion of the survey of the hills, not for mere purposes of exploration but 


(*) Political Proceedings, India, July 1874, No. 146. 
(*) Assam Proceedings, March and July 1875. 
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as a continuation of our political occupation of the hills. In July 1875 
he followed this up by recommending the transfer of the head-quarters 
from Samoogoodting to Wokha. Colonel Keatinge pointed out that 
Samoogoodting was originally chosen as lying between the Naga villages 
ot Mozemah^ Konemah^ and Jotsomah^ and the plains, of Nowgong, and 
it had effectually protected Nowgong from raids. He showed that in 
1873 the Bengal Government was in '^vour of moving the officer in 
charge of the hills to a site more healthy and nearer to the chief Naga 
communities. What was now especially required was a screen for Seeb- 
saugor, and a move to Wokha would bring influence to bear on the 
LhotaSj Hathigorias, and neighbouring tribes who threaten that district. 
Though Wokha was further from the Angami Naga centres than 
Samoogoodting the road thence was easier. Samoogoodting would be kept 
up as an outpost, but was in any case too unhealthy for the permanent 
head-quarters. The*Goveriimeiit of India decided to await the result 
of Ihe next soason^s survey operations before moving the head-quarters 
of the district. 


In November 1875 the Chief Commissioner reported that the num- 
ber of Naga villages tendering revenue to our Political Officers was 
increasing. From villages within reach of Samoogoodting he had 
ordered this to be accepted. From the more powerful and turbulent 
villages to the east such as Sepemah and Mozemah he had declined to 
receive revenue. The Government of India approved of his action, with 
a caution to the local officers about going too far. The policy laid down 
in 1874 was still to be maintained. (‘) Diiring|the cold weather of 1875-76 
the survey went steadily on in the Huthigoria country, though encount- 
ered much opposition from the tribes. 

In December 1875 Captain Butler, the Deputy Commissioner, who 

Death ot Bailor. singularly qualifed to accyiire 

influence over these tribes, and was 
a most able and enthusiastic officer, was killed in an ambuscade at the 
village of Pangti, a Lhota Naga village not far from Wokha, 
while leading the survey party through the hills. Lieutenant 
Woodthorpe, who was in charge of the Survey, promptly burnt Pangti, 
and the neighbouring villages remaining friendly, the work of the 
survey was carried on to completion. Although the weaker villages 
continued after this to seek our protection, the leading villages of 
Mozemah and Konemah persistently held aloof. (®) 


In August 1876 the Chief Commissioner again drew attention to 

forward policy flnaUyresolwd upon. continu^ aggressions of the 

* Angamis, and specially of the villages 

of Konemah and Mozemah, upon Naga communities living under Mani« 
pur, and to the state of perpetual warfare in which they lived among 
themselves. No actual raids upon our villages in North Cachar had 
taken place of late, partly because the Kutcha Nagas usually submitted 
to Angami exactions, partly because they were able to shelter themselves 


(») Political Proceedings (India), December 1876, No. 70, 
(*) Assam Proceedings, June and August 1876. 
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behind the Kookies^ whom the Angamis dared not touch ; but from 
] 874 up to date six villages bad been plundered, nine wholly or par- 
tially destroyed, and 334 persons killed, chiefly by Konemah and 
Mozemah. Colonel Keatinge accordingly proposed to send the Political 
Officer, Mr. Carnegy, with a strong escort in the cold season to meet the 
Manipur Political Agent on the frontier and enquire into the state of 
matters and endeavour to pacify ^the tribes. The Government of India, 
while holding that measures to repress these outrages were certainly called 
for, decided in October 1876 to postpone any expedition (*) until Lieutenant 
Colonel (lately Captain) Johnstone, an experienced frontier officer, who 
had just been appointed Agent in Manipur, had time to master recent local 
politics and confer with Mr. Carnegy. Meantime Mr. Carnegy was to 
use his influence to prevent outrage and push on road-making. The Seci*c- 
tary of State, however, when the facts were reported home, deprecated 
any avoidable delay, remarking that no time should be lost in taking 
vigorous steps to prevent ^a repetition of these Naga outrages. Upon 
this authority was given to the Chief Commissioner to adopt any 
measures he might consider necessary for preventing future raids and 
exacting reparation for past outrages.^^ 

Meantime, the Assam reports were full of accounts of raids by one 
Naga village on another, and at last in February 1877 the Mozemah 
people attacked the Cachari village of Gnmaigaju within a short distance 
of Assaloo, formerly the head-quarters of North Cachar.(“) In this 
six men were killed, two wounded* and two guns carried off. Mozemah 
refused all reparation, and an expedition in force was arranged for the 
next cold season to settle the Angami question once for all. 


In June 1877 the Government 
Definite orders as to policy issued. 

Hills. It was admitted that up to date the objects kept in view had 
merely been the peace of our own border. No attempt had been made 
to civilize the Nagiis, or maintain order among them, save so far as our 
own immediate interests were concerned. The local officers had all been 


of India addressed the Secretary of 
State on the subject of the policy tq 
be followed in future in the Naera 


anxious for authority to act as arbiters in inter-tribal feuds with power 
to enforce their awards, and the Governor General in Council was now 
of opinion that the British Government was bound to acquire effective 
control and influence over a larger section of the hills. It was proposed, 
therefore, to move the head-quarters station to some locality in the 
interior of the hills, and to strengthen the administrative staff, so as to 
provide for the management, on tlic new and more active principles, of 
both the Eastern and Western tribes. The Secretary of State entirely 
agreed that the attitude of indifference to the internecine feuds and the 
raids of the Nagas on Manipur could no longer be maintained with- 
out discredit to British Administration. (») 


(*) Assam Proceedings, December 1876. 

(■) Assam Proceedings, March and April 1877. 

(*) Political Proceedings (India), August 1877, Kos, 120 to 132. 
Political Proceedings, October 1877, No. 468. 
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On the 6th December 1877 the Political Officer, Mr. Carnegy, 
left Saraoogoodting with the expedition. ( ^ ) The force was commanded by 
Captain Brydoii, and consisted of 1 96 rank and file of the 45ind Assam 
Light Infantry and 50 Police. The troops advanced on Mozcmah on the 
morning of the bth December. On the approach of the troops, the inha- 
■n p bitants of the village at once opened 

Expedition o£ 1877-78. fire vi them. The village was aLrd- 

ingly attacked and carried by assault, and the whole of it, with the excep- 
tion of three or four houses, was burnt to the ground. This burning 
of the village was not intended. The Mozemah men, after having 
been driven out, dispersed themselves among*tho neighbouring jungles 
and hill crests, and did all they could to harass the troops by 
intermittent firing and frccpicnt night attacks. They also adopted the 
tactics of operating in rear of the force and interrupting communication 
between it and Demapore, in the plains, on the road to (Jolaghat, at the 
same time frequently threatening Samoogoodting. An addition to the 
force employed was consequently deemed . necessary to bring the 
expedition to a successful termination, and a reinforcement of 100 men 
from the 43rd Assam Light Infantry, under the command of Lieutenant 
Maegregor, who was accompanied by Captain Williamson, the Inspector 
General of Police, was despatched to the Naga Hills. In the mean- 
time, desultory fighting had been going on there, and, finally, the 
Mozemah Nagas, being without food and shelter, and their village and all 
their stores of grain having been destroyed, made overtures for peace. 
These negotiations were, however, interrupted by the death of 
Mr. Carnegy, the Political Officer, who was accidentally sliot by ojio of 
his own sentries. On hearing of the accident to Mr. Carnogy, Captain 
Williamson hastened up from Samoogoodting, assumed charge of the 
Political Officor^s duties, and commenced to settle the conditions to l>c 
imposed upon the Mozemah people. The following were the principal 
conditions ; — 


(1.) That they should pay a fine of Rs. 50. 

(2.) That they should restore the arms and accoutrements of 
three constables who had been waylaid and also the 
contents of a plundered mail bag. 

(3.) That they should surrender four of their own firearms. 

Pardon was extended to Konemah and Jotsomah, on their Chiefs 
formally tendering their submission. 

These conditions were certainly lenient, but it was taken into 
consideration that an ample punishment had already been inflicted 
on the Mozemah x^eople by the destruction of their houses and food- 
supply, and in the privations they had undergone, and it would have 
been futile, as well as inexpedient, to impose on them a heavy fine, 
which, all their property having been destroyed, they would not liave 
been able to pay. It had not, however, been intended that Konemah and 


(^) Assam Proceedings, October 1878. 
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Jotsomah should have escaped comparativelv scot-free. The omission to 
impose a fine upon these villages was due to the fact of Captain 
Williamson having no knowledge of the correspondence which had 
passed in connection with the expedition. The requisite papers wer^ not 
at hand in camp for reference, and Mr. Carnegy was too ill to "be 
consulted. 


On the 18th January, the terms imposed upon Mozemah were 
fully complied with, and, peaSe being thus formally concluded, the 
expeditionary force fell back upon Samoogoodting on the 28th 
January. (^) 


In March 1878(2) the Chief Commissioner reported that after person- 


Occupation of Kohimab. 


al exploration, he considered Kohimah 
the best site for the head-quarters of 


the Political Officer, commanding, as it did, the principal Angami 
villages and the Manipur frontier line. Wokha was also to be occu- 
pied to control the Lhota country. Sixteen Naga villages had by this 
time accepted the British protectorate, thirteen of which paid a revenue 
of Rs. 1,032. To protect them and maintain order generally, a force of 
450 armed police was considered requisite. It was anticipated that 
eventually we should, at Rs. 2 per house, draw a revenue of Rs. 26,000 
from the Naga villages— Angamis (7,3G7 houses), Kutcha Nagas (1,286 
houses), Rengma and Lliotas (number doubtful). But meantime a very 
heavy expenditure was unavoidable. Kohimah was occupied, without 
opposition, on the 14th November 1878. 


In July 1878(3) the Government of India communicated to the new 
Chief Commissioner, Sir S. C. Baylcy, its general views of the more 
forward policy advocated by Colonel Kcatinge, and so far approved.* It 


The following extracts from the orders may be given : — 

“ After careful consideration of Colonel Keatinp’s views, and of the ’general course 
of affairs in the Naga Hills during past j^cars, His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council agrees that a qiore definite policy ought to be adopted in our dealings with 
these tribes. Such a policy would necessarily look beyond our immediate needs and 
interests, and could not be confined to (juestioiis of the best system for protecting our 
own settled districts, and the villages in the Naga Hills which have submitted to our 
authority. Colonel Kcatinge’s proposals for advancing our protectorate would no doubt 
bear upon these questions ; for it is plain that our frontier, as at present established, 
will gain greatly in security if our dominion is advanced well beyond it, and that our 
interior administration will be benefited proportionately. But the scheme for largely 
extending our dominion could not be supported entirely upon such arguments; 
because our settled territory is understood to bo already sufficiently safe from mole- 
station. At any rate, there is no need of any such comprehensive project as that 
which is now before the Government, for the solo object of ensuring the security of 
our present line. The plan advocated by Colonel Koatinge contem]^ateB the extension 
of our authority, village by village, over the whole tract between our present border 
and the longitude specified, not only for the purpose of phicing beyond reach of danger 
the villages which wo already protect, but upon the principle that we should under- 
take gratually to subdue and settle down all the wild tribes which inhabit these hills. 

(‘) Assam Proceedings, October 1878. 

(^) Assam Proceedings, March 1878, 

(») Assam Proceedings, May 1879. 
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held that it was justifiable and should be gystematically pursued, but at 
the same time enjoined caution in procedure, and the keeping in mind 
the object of securing a definite limit of administration and a fixed 
political boundary. Roads to open out the country were put in hand ; 
ana the Nagas began to come in from all sides tendering submission and 
promising to obey orders. 

The diaries of. Mr. Damant, the Officer now in cliarge, were durino* 

Mr. Damanfs diaries. the •early part of 1879-80 full of 

encouragement; recording generally 
the arrival of deputations from distant villages with offers of submission, 
his efforts to prevent inter-tribal massacres, atid his successful enforce- 
ment of fines and penalties on those villages which had been guilty of 
raiding in disobedience to his ordcrs.(^) 

These tribes now live in a state of constant internal disorder, their raids and feuds 
among themselves and with Manipur cause incessant bloodshed, and they have no 
elementary form of Coyeriimeiit for which improvomeut might ho hoped. In a tract 
of conntry adjoining British possessions, and separated from our protected villages by 
an indistinct and arbitrary arrangement, this is a slate of things which c;annot he expected 
to last. Whether we should leave the changes that must eventually come to he accom- 
plished piecemeal, according to tho exigencies of the moment ; or whether wo are now 
to shape out and proceed to forecast and steadih' follow up a plan for reducing all those 
tribes under our control, is tho question w'hich is now before the Government for 
decision. 

** His Excellency observes that our actual system of administration in the Naga 
Hills District is at present indefinite. We administer only those villages which have 
placed themselves under us, to the extent of ])n)lecting them from raids, and receiving 
somo taxes, and we keep out the Manipuris from the whole district. These arc, of course, 
no more than rudimentary functions of Government. And tho consequence is that the 
present boundary has no special or iutclligiblo meaning in an administrative sense ; while 
neither for defensive purposes, nor for tho protection of our settled borders, lisis it an 
advantage over tho further boundary up to which Colonel Keatinge desires to extend 
our influence. 

“ This being tho present situation. His Excellency in Council is inclined, i.^ion a 
full review of it, to determine that tho policy of tho scheme proposed by Colonel 
Kcatingo is justifiahlo and expedient; and that some such measures are becoming 
practically unavoidable. Tho experierico already gained in our dealings with the tribes 
loads to the belief that no serious difliculties may bo anticipated to hinder tho execution 
of the scheme. If it can he carried, by degrees, into effect without unrcusonahlo risk 
or any very disproportionate expense, His Excellency will ho disposed to accord a general 
sanction to the policy, and to decide that in future it shall bo systematically i^^rsucd. 
His Excellency would, however, desire you to proceed cautiously, and to avail yourself 
fully of local knowledge and experience before adopting your practical conclusions. 
You will probably see tit to examine and test Colonel Keatingo*s views upon tho ultimate 
line of boundary which will be most convenient for general administration of all tlieso 
hills, and as a fixed political frontier. And you will satisfy yourself that tho force he 
asks for is adequate for tho ends proposed, having regard to tho nature of tho country 
and to the resistance likely to bo offered. In short, His Excellency in Council believes 
that you will find it necessary to obtain a more distinct conception of tho S(;hcnio w'hich 
Colonel Keatinge has laid before the Government in outline, than can be readily 
gathered from these papers. Meanwhile, tho details of Colonel Kcatinge's plan have 
to he arranged. You are requested to submit a report giving some estixmite of the total 
expense that is likely to bo incurred, and specifying particularly tho oost of the Kohima 
station and of the Wokha Sub-division. The cost of the additional police, and of tlie 
military officer who is to command them, should also be stated exactly. And you will 
have to explain how you propose that this expenditure shall be provided.” 


(0 Assam Proceedings, June 1880. 
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The first interruption to this peaceable state of affairs was in April 
1879, when a policeman, who was (contrary to orders) sing^ly escorting 
the mail-runner, was shot. It turned out that only one Naga was con- 
cerned in this murder, which was committed with a view of obtaining 
the policeman^s rifle, but the mail-runner seized it, and j)ointcd it set 
the Naga, who fled, while the runner proceeded with the mail to 
Piphimah. . As the murderer faijpd to obtain the rifle, it was impossible 
to ascertain from what village h« came, but representatives of all the 
principal villages in the neighbourhood came in and swore to their 
own being unconcerned in the matter. 

It may be mentioned incidentally, as disclosing the relative value 
attached in these hills to arms and women respectively, that the same 
diary mentions Mr. Damant^s recovery from the people of one village 
of the sum of Its. 80, which they hjul received as the price of an old 
musket stolen from Samoogoodtiiig, and from another village of lls. 40, 
which they had received as the price of a llathigoria woman whom they 
had captured and sold into slavery. 

In May Mr. Damant reported that the village of Konemah was 
acquiring arms and ammunition, and it subsequently appeared that 
the same information was given about the same time to the Political 
Agent at Manipur. 

In June the attitude of Konemah was so decidedly threatening, 
that Mr. Damant proposed to organise a hostile expedition against it 
after the rains ; but even at this time Konemah was apparently divided 
against itself, for in his diary of the 11th Juikj ho reported that the 
Semmama Khcl had sent their representative to declare that they 
would not assist the other Khels if they proved hostile to Govern- 
ment. In July the attitude of the village had so far changed that 
it quietly paid a fine which Mr. Damant had inflicted on it, and 
in that month he reported it to be peaceably disposed, and that no 
hostile action would, he thought, be necessary. 

From time to time Mr. Damant reported that he had difficulty in 
procuring supplies, or rather in procuring carriage to bring in supplies, 
and this difficulty became so serious that in August the military 
authorities found it necessary to send up a special officer to arrange 
for the storing of adequate supplies for the military in the stockade. 


There were not wanting at this time indications of an unfriendly 

Indications of pending trouble. absolutely of a hostile spirit 

on the part of the Nagas, but 
though it is easy to put this interpretation on them in the light of 
subsequent events, Mr. Damant did not so interpret them at the time. 
Such petty insults as throwing stones at the stockade were attributed to 
the natural insolence of savages, which it was not necessary to 
notice. Late in September there was, it is said, an abortive demon-* 
stration made against the stockade at Piphimah. But this eould not 
have been very serious, as it was not reported by Mr. Damant, and no 
details were ever communicated to the Chief Commissioner. 
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It is quite evident that Mr. Damai^t had no suspicion of there 
being anything to fear from the attitude of the Nagas at this time. In 
the beginning of October he went down with an escort of only ten 
policemen to visit Piphimah, Samoogoodting, and Demapore, and to bring 
up 'Captain Reid and the detachment of the 43rd; he also planned a 
lengthened expedition into the Hathigoria country to the eastward ; but 
before carrying out this expedition, which involved taking with him as 
escort a considerable proportion of ^e Kohima garrison, he deter- 
mined to ascertain the real intentions of those villages the attitude of 
which he had most reason to doubt. On the 1 1 tli October he wrote — 
1 intend starting on Monday for Jotsomah, Koncmah, and Mozemah, as 
I want to find out what disposition they are in before starting for the 
Ilathigorias.^^ 


On Monday, the 13th October, Mr. Damant(^) set out on his 

Mr. Damant’s murder. cxpwlition aecompamed by an escort 

of military and 65 police. He 


halted for the night at Jotsomah, and thence obtained coolies to carry 
on the baggage of the party to Koncmah. lief ore starting the next 
morning he was warned by a Jotsomah interpreter that the Koiiemahmcn 


meant mischief. One of tlie escort afterwards narrates that the inter- 


preter begged Mr. Damant not to go on, and on several occasions fell in 
front of the Political Olliecr and caught him by the hand, beseech- 
ing him not to proceed, but Mr. Damant replied that there was no 
dangcr.^^ On arriving at the foot of the hill, on the summit of which 
stood the strongly fortified village of Konemah, Mr. Damant left his 
baggage and half his escort, and with the other half of the party 
advanced up the steep pathway leading to the place. This pathway 
is described as having a precipice on one side, and a high wall, which 
was lined by the young m,en of the village, on the other. The gate 
was found to be closed, and while Mr. Damant stood before it, wifh no 
advanced guard and all his escort •clubbed together, a single shot was 
first fired at him, striking him in the head, and then a volley was fired 
into the escort, who endeavoured as best they could to escape and join 
the baggage-guard below. The Nagas swarmed out and succeeded in 
dispersing the troops, who broke uj) and attempted to return to Kohimah 
in twos and threes. The Jotsomah men joined in the attack, and the 
Chetonoma khel of Kohimah came out to cut off their retreat. Ulti- 


mately, of the 65 police who accompanied Mr. Damant 25 were found to 
o* f xr u- be killed or missing, and 14 more 

lego o o ima . weve wounded, and of the 20 military 

10 were killed and 5 wounded. Three domestic servants who accomi^a- 
nied the party were also killed. The news of the disaster reached Kohimah 


the same afternoon, and preparations were at once commenced in ex- 
pectation of an immediate attack. The force there consisted of about 100 
police, 82 of whom were recruits, and 80 military ; and the civil charge 
of the garrison devolved on Mr. Cawley, District Superintendent of 
Police. A message was at once sent to Wokha, a distance of 57 miles. 


(0 Assam Proceedings, December 1879. 
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and Mr. Hinde^ the Extra Asi^istant Commissioner in charge^ taking 40 
sepoys^ his whole available force^ and ^2 police^ reached Kohimah on 
the 19th. Mr. Hinders action in himself going to the rescue was^ 
under the circumstances, eminently courageous, and his march was 
exceedingly well executed. He managed, by marching through hostile 
villages at night, and by coming through the village of Kohimah instead 
of by the regular road, to bring ip his small but welcome reinforcement 
without the loss of a man. Messengers were also sent to Samoogoodting, 
but these never arrived. The Nagas made hostile demonstrations 
against Kohimah on the IGth and 17th, but did not commence any serious 
attack till the 21st. Thereupon a sortie was made under Native oflScers, 
in which the garrison lost two men killed and four wounded. On the 
23rd the Nagas succeeded in establishing themselves close to the 
stockade, and attacked it with some persistence, but without doing 
serious damage ; and on the 24th, having apparently heard that help 
was coming from Manipur, they commenced to treat. They offered the 
garrison a safe conduct to Samoogoodting, and the defenders, who were 
very sorely pressed for want of food and water, were glad of the rosi^itc 
which the negotiations gave them, but it became clear that their enemies 
were not acting in good faith, and, had they accepted the terms, they 
would all undoubtedly have been massacred. Before active hostilities 
could recommence, they were cheered by the news that Colonel 
Johnstone, with a force of Manipuris, was on his way to relieve them, 
and on the 27th Colonel Johnstone marched in unopposed, and the 
siege was at an end. 

Colonel Johnstone had, as soon as the news of Mr. Daman t^s 
death reached him, asked the Maharaja of Manipur to put 2,000 men at 
his disposal, and these men, under the command of the Minister and 
the Maharajahs two sons, started the next day. Colonel Johnstone had 
also* with him his own escort of 30 men of the 34th N. I., and a small 
body of Cachar Frontier Police. The whole force accomplished the 
distance of nearly 100 miles, over a roadless and most difficult country, in 
five da^'^s, and the service thus rendered by Colonel Johnstone and the 
Maharaja to the Government was one which was not forgotten later on. 

The news of Mr. DamanPs murder reached Shillong on the 18th 
October. The 44th S. L. I. were at this time at Goalundo, having been 
ordered to Cabul ; but these orders had already been countermanded, 
and they were directed to return. In the meantime, a party of the 
43rd A, L. I., under Major Evans, was despatched from Dibrugarh on 
the 23rd, and marched from Golaghat to Samoogoodting, where they were 
joined by Lieutenant Maxwell, the Assistant Commissioner, who had 
pushed on with a few Frontier Police. This party, making forced 
marches, arrived at Kohimah on the 30th, when they found that the 
garrison had already been relieved. 


To punish Konemah and re-assert the supremacy of the British 

" Punitory expedition, 1879^ Government in those hiUs; 

. General Nation determined to 

take the field in person with a force consisting of the 4i4th. S. L. I., 
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under Colonel Nuttallj c. p, detachmenii of the 43rd A. L. under 
Major Evansj and two mountain guns under Lieutenant Mansel^ b.a. 

Thanks in a great measure to the exertions of Colonel Campbell, 
the^ Deputy Commissioner of Seebsaugor, carriage was collected, the troops 
were enabled to reach Sachimah by the 21st November, and Konemah 
was attacked on the following day. The place, which was by nature 
very strong, had been fortiiic^ with immense labour and skill, and was 
deemed by the Nagas impregnable. Tlfc assault lasted all day, and at 
nightfall only the lower portion of the village had been captured, after 
the severest fighting ever known in these hills. In the night, the Nagas 
evacuated the upper works, and on the following day the British force 
occupied the position, having lost in the assault two British Officers and 
the Subadar-Major of the 44th S. L. I. killed, two British and two 
Native Officers wounded, and 44 of the rank and file killed and wound- 
ed. The Nagas retreated to a strongly-fortified position on a crest of 
the Burrail range, where, as their access to their fields and houses was cut 
ofF, the General with his small force deemed it inexpedient to follow them 
preferring to reduce them to terms by the slower process of blockade. 


Of the 13 villages hostile to us, Piphimah, Merramah, Sachimah, 


Subsequent opemtions. 


Sepharaah, and Puchamah were at- 
tacked and destroyed before the at- 


tack on Konemah took place. Some fighting occurred at Sephamah, which 


was destroyed by a ])arty of the 43rd Assam Light Infantry, with a loss 
of Lieutenant Maxwell severely wounded, two sepoys killed and two 
wounded. Subsequently, the village of Konemah was destroyed and 
the site occupied by our troops, and Jotsomah, which is close by, was 


captured on the 27th November, and a portion of it was burned. On the 
arrival of reinforcements from Shillong, a detachment was sent out to 


punish a group of villages to the eastward, that had taken part in ^ the 
siege of Kohimah, and this work was effectually accomplished ; another 
party under Mr. Savi was afterwards detached to the westward into the 
North Ciichar country to cover the routes by which the Angamis 
generally visit the plains, cither of Nowgong or Caebar. 


, During February and March 1880 there was a series of skirmishes, 
connected with our endeavours to prevent supplies being brought in by the 
enemy to their stronghold, known as the Chakka Ports, and to capture 
and occupy Popolongmai, while the Nagas maintained a guerilla warfare, 
constantly firing at sentries, convoys, and water parties, but making no 
sustained attack, save on the Nicbi guard outpost, on which in one 
week they made three night attacks, without causing serious damage. 
Altogether in these petty onslaughts they inflicted throughout the 
expedition a loss of nearly 50 in killed and wounded. 


One party of Nagas, however, executed a most daring raid, which, 

BaidonBaladhan. disclosed our weakness in an 

^ unexpected quarter, requires to be 

noticed. (^) Late in January a party of 55 men of Konemah, with only 


Assam Proceedings, February 1881 . 
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seven firearms among tlicm^ started from Popolongmai, marcfted down 
the bed of the Barak through Manipur territory, requisitioning food 
from some of the Kutcha Naga villages on the way, crossed by a dis- 
used road from the Barak into British territory, and, hiding in the 
jungles during the day, surprised the Baladhan tea-garden at nightfall, 
slew the manager, Mr. Bly th, and 1 6 coolies, plundered what they 
could, and burned everything on the place. They then marched 
back unmolested by tlie same route. The distance in a straight 
line cannot be less than 80 miles, and, even for Nagas, it was a good 
four days^ march each way. Tlic country through which they came 
is one of hill and dense jungle, so scantily populated that they might 
scarcely meet a single village in a day^s march, and these villages, 
though in Manipur territory, are so profoundly dominated by terror of 
the Angamis, that no resistance was to be expected from them. The 
Baladhan garden was well known to the Angamis, being the furthest 
and most exposed on the line of road which they usually take in 
trading at the Lakhipur Bazar. On that line, however, there arc 
police posts and Kookie villages, and they could not have adopted it 
without the danger of an alarm being given, so they took the 
remoter line down the Barak. It is oWious, that through such a 
country, small parties of Nagas travelling unhampered can vary their 
route indefinitely, can evade a police post, and can escape from a 
pursuing party. 

The Chief Commissioner himself visited Cachar shortly after this 

occurrence, and made such arrange- 
Mewures adopted for defonco and punish- ments as he could for the protection 

of the frontier from a repetition of 
such attacks, and no further attempts took place ; but it was some tiirie 
before confidence was restored, and the success of the raiders on this 
occasion must necessarily cause serious anxiety lest it should lead to a 
repetition of the attempt in future years. From Cachar the Chief 
Commissioner went on through Manipur to the Naga Hills, and remained 
at Kohimah from the 1st to the 11th March. 

At this time further reinforcements were on their way, and, 
Popolongmai having been occupied successfully by Captain Abbott^s 
detachment, it was possible to enforce a stricter blockade of the 
enemy^s position in the Chakka Forts, and to make demonstrations 
against it with a view, if necessary, to taking it by assault ; happily, this 
was not necessary, the Nagas having already shown a disposition to 
treat. On the 87th March they finally submitted, and on the SlSth the 
Chakka Forts were surrendered. 

Generally, those villages which took part against us were punished 
by fines in grain and cash and a certain amount of unpaid labour. The 
Nagas had to surrender without compensatiou the firearms they were 
known to possess, and those that stood out against us and bad to 
be attacked were in most instances punished by the demolition of their 
village, and in some instances by a removal of the site from a fortified 
p,ud inaccessible crest to a position more easily accessible. The village 
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of Konemali suffered, in addition, the. confiscation of its terraced 
cultivation and the dispersion of its clans among other villages. Two 
men were excepted from the amnesty by name. From all villages an 
agreement was taken to pay revenue in the shape of one mauild of 
rice’ and one rupee per house, to provide a certain amount of labour 
annually for State purposes, and to appoint a headman who should be 
responsible for good order and for carrying out the wishes of Govern- 
ment. • 

Subsequently the Chief Commissioner found it necessary to sanc- 
tion some modificatioiis in those terms. The changes were all in 
the direction of greater leniency. The two main j^Gints in which the 
conditions laid down were relaxed were those — (1) permission was given 
to the dispossessed villages or Icheh to rc-oceupy their old cultivation ; 
and the terms of the revenue assessment were modified. 

After the operations were closed the Political Officer reported that 
the punishment inilicted by our troops had been far more severe in its 
results than was at first supposed. The dispossessed villagers of 
Koncmah and other communities had not only been deprived of their 
homes, but, by the cojiliscation of their settled cultivation, they had, 
during the whole of the past year, been reduced to the condition of 
houseless wanderers, dependent to a great extent on the charity of 
their neighbours, and Jiving in temporary huts in the jungles. The 
rcs\ilt had been great sickness and mortality among them, and a 
severe strain upon the resources of those who had had to supply 
them with food. The object aimed at in the policy of Government 
was to induce the dispossessed clans to settle elsewhere, either 
bodily in Manipur, where land and an asylum had been offered 
them, or on fresh land in the Naga Hills, which was pointed 
out to them by the Political Officer. But in this wc were dis- 
appointed. They could not be persuaded willingly to settle else- 
where, and from the nature of the case wholesale coercion was 
impossible. No other Nagas were willing to take up the confiscated 
lands, fearing probably future retribution ; and the dispossessed clans, 
except in occasional instances, had, for the most part, been receiving 
such shelter and livelihood as they could obtain from the villages in 
tlie neighbourhood of their old homes. 

Under these circumstances, finding the prosecution of the policy 
of dispersion impossible, Sir Steuart Bayley considered that the question 
was narrowed to one of the sufficiency of the punishment already 
inilicted. After learning where the dispossessed clans were, how they 
were living, and what was their condition and attitude, he came to the 
conclusion that their punishment had been terribly severe ; that the risk 
of their supposing that we were actuated by weakness in restoring their 
lands was not great ; and that the first step towards enforcing on them 
permanently peaceful habits must be to let them have not only the 
means of livelihood, but lands, the loss of which they would not again 
lightly care to risk. He therefore agreed to let the dispossessed Me/s 
return to their confiscated lands, on condition that they were not to be 
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re-occupicd till February 1881, when the cultivating* season commenced, 
and, with the further condition, in the case of Konemah, that the village 
site would on no account whatever be restored to them, and that the 
three* Jchels must build their houses on separate sites in the valley, aloof 
from their former strong position on the heights, to be marked ofE’ for 
them by the Political Officer. These conditions were accepted, the new 
sites occupied, and when Mr. !^{Jlliott, who had then succeeded Sir S. C. 
Bayley as Chief Commissioner, visited Konemah in March 1881, he 
found houses already built, and the hheU engaged in preparing for their 
cultivation. 

In regard to the rates of revenue to be assessed, the Chief 

Assessment ol revenue. Commissioner wore of opinion that, 

in the first instance, the mea- 
sure was important rather from a political than from a fiscal point 
of view ; and he insisted on it as a public and well-understood symbol 
of obedience rather than as a valuable contribution to the revenue. 
Major Micbcll, the Political Officer, pointed out that, in bis opinion, 
the assessment of one rupee, plus one maund of rice, per house was far 
too high, and that in the first year at all events it could not possibly be 
collected. The Nagas had not, he said, tlie rice to give, as much grain 
was destroyed in the operations of the troops. Tlicre were many more 
mouths than usual to be fed, and much land, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Kohimah, was uncultivated. Cash they had in 
greater plenty than usual, as our payments for labour and for rice 
had made money circulate largely in the hills; but they bad not 
more rice than was necessary to feed themselves. Sir Stcuart Bayley, 
therefore, consented to the Political Officer changing the general rate of 
assessment from one rupee and one maund of rice per house to 
two rupees a house, which is the usual rate at which house-tax is levied 
frofh other wild tribes in Assam, and from the villages which have 
hitherto paid revenue in the Naga Hills ; and he allowed him large 
latitude in dealing with the assessment of any particular village. These 
rates were readily accepted, and were paid punctually and spontaneously. 

In the matter of forced labour, the conditions of the agree- 
ments were not formally abrogated, and labour was demanded 
and given in accordance with our requirements from time to time. 
But it was not found possible to regulate its incidence so that the 
burthen should fall equally on all villages bound to bear it : those far 
from Kohimah and the road down to the plains escaped, while those 
nearer were unduly pressed. In all cases, however, wages were 
paid at the full rate of four annas a day, instead of the subsistence 
rate of two annas. In the matter of lines, also, the Political Officer 
was lenient, not demanding the full payment when he had reason 
to think that it could not be paid without some hardship. 

In a note(^) of the 10th March 1880, Sir S. Bayley pointed out the 
necessity of bringing the Kookie and Kutcha Naga villages df North 
Cachar under better control. It was found that they had been carrying 


(0 Assam Proceedings, March 1880. 
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on a trade in arms with the Angamis ajd indeed the Kookies^ who 
had originally been settled as a screen to protect the North Cachar 
villages, had latterly been getting out of hand altogether. The Chief 
Commissioner proposed therefore to reconstitute the Assaloo Sub- 
• * . , , , ^ . Division moving its head-quarters 

E^vised boundary of the. hstnet. north-east and placing the 

whole country from the Burrail on the south to Nowgong on the north 
under the Naga Hills District. The limits of the Political Oflicer^s 
jurisdiction, so far as taking revenue and direct interference went, 
he proposed to fix to the eastward by a line drawn from the Manipur 
frontier through the Kopamedza Hill along the Munnoo ridge, and 
thence northward by the Doyeng, from the junction of the Sij joo and 
Zuloo Rivers to tlic Wokha and Golaghat road. This included the 
country of the Lhota, hut excluded the Serna and ITathigoria Nagas. 
Sir S. Bayley had no doubt that in time we should have to go beyond 
this lino, but meantime the Olticer in charge of the hills should 
consolidate bis authority within these limits. These proposals were carried 
out, and the Secretary of State again confirmed the policy of effectively 
adrniiiistcniig the tract thus brought within the Naga Hills District. 

during the year 18S0-S] was one 
partly of exhaustion and partly of 
expectancy. The indirect results of 
the war were far more grievous to them than the actual hostilities ; and 
those on whom the blow had fallen hoped, by quiet and peaceable 
demeanour, to earn some relaxation in the stringency of the conditions 
to which they were bound. Accordingly, throughout the year there was 
little or no crime, no outbreak, and no necessity to employ force. There 
were many disquieting rumours, it is true, most of which originated 
in Manipur ; hut these gradually passed away, and no evil followed. 
Kohimah was again declared to bo the most suitable head-quafters 
station. (^) 

The difTiciilties with which the force occupying the hills had to 
contend were terrible : there was cholera on the line of communica- 
tions and scurvy in the hills ; great mortality and desertion in the 
transport train ; bridges and roads washed away, with no local labour to 
fall back upon for repairs. But, so far, the policy pursued was 
apparently successful. The revenue was paid up, and the peace 
kept. Major Michell at the close of 1880 reported that officers could 
safely go about the hills unattended, and that sepoys visited the villages 
as freely as in the Khasi Hills ; while he had had on more than one 
occasion to refuse revenue from distant villages, situated beyond the 
boundary fixed by Sir Steuart Bayley. 


The attitude of the tribes 
State o£ affairs in 1880-81. 


Of deeds of violence, the Political Ofiicer reported only (1) an 
affray at Kigwemah in December 1880, where two clans contended with 
two otiiers with sticks and stones, and two persons were killed ; the 


(*) Assam Proceedings, March 1881. 
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villaf^c was fined Rs. 200, whieK amount was paid ; (2) a murder near 
the villag^e of Kekriraah of a fJaga of Viswemah, the perpetrators of 
which had not ii]> to tlie close of the year been detected ; and (3) the 
murder of a man of Kohiinah at Cliajubama, a village outside our fron- 
tier, whither he had gone to trade. This last event resulted, in April 
ISSl, in an expedition being led by the Political OlBcer against 
Chajubama, which was burnt. ^ 

The revenue, as already mctitioncd, was got in from the Angami 
Nagas without any necessity for using force. The Lhota and Rengma 
Nagas (except those of the latter tribe living across the Dhansiri in the 
Mikir Hills) have not yet been assessed to revenue. Their attitude 
during the year was one of complete traiujuillity. 

The boundaries of the district were d(‘finitcly settled, and a 
notification defining them appeared in flic Gazette of India and 
Assam,[^) On the south and north those are identical with those laid 
down in 1875, with the exception of the portion between the Doyeng 
and the north-east corner of the district, which had then been left un- 
settled ; on the west they arc also the same as were determined seveit 
years ago, with a slight modification whereby a triangle inhabited by 
Kookies and Cachavis, and bounded on the south by the Langting and 
Langreng I’ivers, on the north-east by the Lumding, and on the north- 
west by the Doyeng, has been transferred from the Naga Hills to North 
Cachar ; on the cast the frontier is that proposed by Sir Steiiart Baylcy 
in March 1880, and follows generally the course of the Doyeng to 
where that river abandons its northward direction and flows south-west ; 
thence the line is drawn to the Seebsaugor border in such wise as to in- 
clude all the villages of Lhota Nagas, and exclude all those of Hathi- 
gorias, who arc here the neighbours of the former. 

^On the 2nd May ISSl, the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Elliott^ 
submitlcd a comprehensive mcniorandiirn on the administration of the 
district, in which he took a hopeful view of the future, and insisted on 
the advantages accruing from free intercourse between our officers and 
the Naga tribes. 


Of political cases^^ the record of the year 1SS1-S2 is fortu- 


Siato of affairs in 1881-82. 


nalely brief. An attack by certain 
Lhotas of Lakhuti on the Hathi- 


goria village of Nungatung, where they killed two persons, was 
punished by sentencing the guilty parlies to two ycars^ rigorous 
imprisonment. An intor-tribal dispute at Kigwomah, in which one man 
was killed, was settled by demolishing the defensive works raised by the 
kheh and the house of the murderer, compelling the guilty kkel to 
work o£E a fine of Rs. 200 in labour contributed to the Public Works 
Department, and posting a police guard at the village till the murderer 
was hunted down. A man of Mozemah, who was accused of 
having sold a girl of Kcrumali to the Kookies, was Gomi)elled to 
procure her restoration, and did so. There was an undiscovered murder 
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on the North Cachar frontier at Langtingbra, where a shop was 
plundered and six men killed. The plaec was solitary, and the crime 
remained undetected till it was too late to track the murderers, regard- 
ing, whom nothing is as yet known. But the most successful and satis- 
factory exploit performed in this branch of the administration was the 
reparation exacted from a Sema village named Philimi, which had 
raided on the Lhota village of Chingrhi, killing two persons. (*) An 
expedition, consisting of about 50 men of the 42iid llegiincnt under 
Captain Abbott and some Frontier Police, Avas skilfully and suddenly 
led against the aggressors by Mr. McCabe, the Political Officer, the 
resistance of the village anticipated, and the site occufaed. The 
inhabitants were kept out of their houses for two days, and finally 
Mr. McCabe threatened to burn the village unless the principal cul])rit, 
a headman named Kenilhi, was surrendered. This demand was 
complied with, and the man brought into Kohimah and sentenced to ten 
yeaiV rigorous imprisonment. This result seems to ])rove that prompt 
and ready action, backed by sufficient force, is now ade<piate to procure 
respect to law and authority, and that the barbarous expedient of 
village-burning which confounds the innocent and the guilty, is not 
essential to the enforcement of order in these hills. 

Much has been done within the last few years to oj)cn up the 
country, and the Naga communities arc now apparently settled down as 
revenue-paying subjects of the British Government. 'J'liey may no 
doubt at times break out into savagery, and they must be firmly held 
and closely watched for many years to come ; but on the whole the 
Angami Naga problem is, it may be hoped, at last in a fair way to final 
solution. 


The Officer in charge of , the hills is now taking steps to have the 
fortifications of villages gradually destroyed, (*-*) and is empowered, to 
punish by military force all incursions into our territory by the tribes 
outside title line, being at the same time rcsjioiisible for preventing raids 
by our subjects u])on tlio tribes beyond. 

The Angami Nagas have figured so prominently in the frontier 

Description of Nagas and their villages. Assam that a brief .le- 

^ scnption of them and of their 

villages, furnished for the Assam Gazetteer, may approjiriately closo 
this Chapter : — 


They are an athletic and by no moans bad-looking race ; brown complexion j flat 
noses, and high cheek bones ; brave and warlike, but also treacherous and vindictive. 
The men dwelling in th® higher ranges of the hills arc fine, slal\var1», hardy-lookiiig 
fellows. Their dress consists of a dark blue or black kilt, ornnincntod with rows of cowrio 
shells, and a thick cloth of home manufacture thrown loosely over the shoulders. Strings 
of various-coloured beads omameut their necks in front, a conch shc;U being suspended 
bdiind. The warrior wears a collar round his nock made of goats’ hair dyed rod, inter- 
mixed with long flowing locks of hair of the persons ho has killed, and ornamented witli 
cowrie shells. No one is allowed to wear these insignia of honour unless In; has killed 
many of his enemies and brought home their heads. As car-ornaments they use the 
tusks of the v^ld boar, with tiSts of goats’ hair dyed red. They also wear earrings of 


(') Assam Proceedings, May 1882. 
(®) Assam Proceedings, July 1882. 
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brass wire. Above the elbow they wear armlets, either of ivory or plaited cane, prettily 
worked in rod and yellow. Between %he calf and knee they bind strips of flnely-out 
cane dyed black, the calves bein^ encased in leggings made of tine cane, similar to that 
of the armlets. These arc generally worked on the leg, and allowed to remain until they 
wear out. Some of the men cut their hair stinare in front, and wear it pushed up above 
their foreheads, the hair at the lop and back of the h(»id being tied into u knot bchiqjl) 
and ornamented with eagle and toucan feathers. Others, again, cut their hair all round, 
leaving it about threo or four inches long in front, and from six to eight inches long 
behind, and allow it to remain loose and dishovelled. The women are short in stature, 
stout, and extremely plain featured, l^icy have to perfonii all the drudgery of the 
house, to work in tho fields, hew wood,*^ and draw water, besides weaving the clothing 
required for the family. 

The Angami villages are invariably built on the very summits of tbe hills, and vai^ 
much in size, some containing os many as a thousand houses, while others consist of no 
more tlum twenty. Tho villages arc all strongly fortified with stockades, deep ditches, 
and massive stouo walls, and the hill sides thickly studded with pdnjis^ a chevatus de /rise 
of sharp-pointed bamboo sticks planted in tho gnuind. In some Ciises, also, the sloping 
side of the hill is cut away so as to form a perpendicular wall. Tho approaches to the 
villages are tortuous, narrow, covered ways, only wide enough to admit tho passage of 
one man at a time } these load to gates closed by strong, heavy wooden doors, with look- 
outs on which a sentry is posted day and night when tho clans are at fond. Very often 
these approaches are stctqdy scarped, and the only mcuus of entry into the village is by 
means of a ladder consisting of a single pole, some fifteen or twenty feet high, cut into 
steps. Tho Rit(« of the villages, however, are sometimes ill chosen, being commanded by 
adjoining heights from which tho internal economy of the hamlet cun be viewed, and 
well-judged attack with hrearms would render opposition useless. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


NORTH CACHAR. 

West of the Aii^anii territories and lyin^ between the Districts of 
^ Nowgonj? {on the North), the Khasi and Jaintia Hills (on the East), 
and Caehar Proper (on tlie South) is a tract of hilly country which 
for years had distinct administrative recognition as the District of 
North Caehar. The greater portion of this tract belonged to Tularam 
Senaputty of whom Jin account has been given in the Chapter on the 
Angami Nagas. The history of North Caehar is indeed, as has 
been shown, intimately connected with that of the Angami Hills. 
The ^tribes of Cacharis and Kutcha Nagas living in the eastern pari 
of North Caehar were for many years harried by the Angamis, and^ 
the principal administrative question connected with the tract was^ 
the prote(}tion of the villages of these our subjects against their 
turbulent neighbours of the inner hills. 


In 1889 North Caehar was annexed to Nowgong, and in 1852 it 
was placed in charge of a separate officer whose principal duty it was 
to keep order among certain Kookie Settlements established near 
Assaloo, the head (piarters station, and to protect them and the other 
peaceable hillmen under our rule as far as possible from the Angamis. 
In 1844 Tularam made over his territory to his son ; but as it was 
found that the Senaputty family were quite unable to keep out the Naglas, 
in 1854 the tract was iinally taken over, the five surviving members of 
the family being pensioned. In 18G7, when the Naga Hills District wag 
formed, North Caehar was parcelled out between the Districts or 
Nowgong, Caehar, and the Naga Hills, the principal portion together 
with the chief Station, Assaloo, falling to Caehar. 


There arc six distinct tribes of hillmen in North Caehar. Their 


Hill tribes in North Caehar. 
Report (1859), are- 


names and numbers, as given in 
Mills' Report (1854) and Allen's 



Mills.^ 

Allen. 

Hill Cacharis^ ... 

... 3,940 

6,735 

Hozai Cacharis ... 

... 1,170 

3,260 

Mikirs 

... 1.820 

6,076 

Old Rookies ... 

d|S35 

3,709 

New Rookies ... 

... 7.576 

4.763 

Aroong Nagas ... 

... 3,5U6 

’5,885 


These all pay to Government either a house tax or hoe tax through 
their elected headmen or moozahdars. There is reason to suppose that 
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District Ivts deprived this oolooisiog scheme Jor the present o£ much oE 
its political intere8t.(^) 


The tract now known as North Cachar is made up of (1) the hills 
the Assaloo Sub-division made over to Cachar in 1867 on the formation of 


the Naga Hills District ; and (3) a tracft>f low undulating hills made 
over from the Naga Hills in 1876. TiSe tribes pay a light house-tajc 
and are content and peaceful. In 1875 the population was returned at 
7j536 Nagas^ 10^824 Cacharis^ 15^080 Kookies^ and 4^335 Mikirs. In 
• 1880 a Kookie militia 100 strong was raised as a protection against 
Angami raids^ and a European officer was again stationed in the hills to 
more effectively control the different trills. In 1881-82 a rising 
took placcp which in the words of the Annual Report^ seemed con- 
temptible in its origin^ but was lamentable in its conclusion/^ 


The mainspring of the revolt was a Cachari named Sambhudan^ 

Sambhudan-s Insurrection. 1881.82. Bct up M a worker of 

miraculous cures, and presently went 

on to claim divine inspiration, and took the title of a god, a deo,^^ 
Among the credulous population of the hills followers were soon attract- 
ed to him ; the afflatus of his inspiration extended to them, and they 
too became " deog” though Sambhudan was still the principal god. 
He took up his abode at Maibong, the ancient capital of the Cacharis, 
and lived at free quarters on the forced contributions of his neighbours. 
At length a man brought a complaint against him in the Sub-Divisional 
Officer's court, having been beaten by him and his followers for resistii]^ 
the expropriation of a buffalo. It was found that the dread of Sambhudan 
was so great that no one could be induced to serve a summons on him. 
The Sub-Divisional Officer then called in the Deputy Commissiofter, 
Major Boyd, who went to his assistance with a force of some 30 police. 
On the way, some huts erected for a camping place were found burnt 
down by Sambhudan's party, but no other impediment awaited the 
District Officer on bis road to Gunjong, the present head-quarters of 
North Cachar. Maibong is some six or eight hours' march from 


(>) The priucijpal authorities for North Cachar are, — Pemberton’s, Mills,’ and Allen’s 
EepwtiB ; and the following :~ 

Secret Proceedings, 14th August 1829, No. 6. 

Political Proceeding, 14th May 1832, No. 90. 

Politioal Proceedings, 29th October 1832, Nos. 132 and 133. 

Political Proceedings, 8rd December 1832, Nos. 103 and 104. 

Political Proceedings, Slat July 1834^ No. . 22. 

Political Proceedings, 30th May 1833, No. 100. 

Political Proceedings, 11th Pebruary 1836, Nos. 82 and 83. 

Political Proceedings, 16th October 1834, Nos. 62 to 64. 

O. O., No. 4411, dated 14th October 1863. 

Political Proceedings, 19th October 1844, Nos. 132 to 134. 

Bevenue Proceedings, 6th April 1848, Nos. 19 and 20. 

Bevenue Proceedings, i7th Norember 1859, Nos. S.and 4. 

Bevenue Proceedings, 8rd May 1860, Nos. 9 and 10. 
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Oiinjong. On the 15th January^ Major Boyd, accompanied by one 
European Officer and some 25 police^ marched to Maibong and found 
it deserted^ except for three or four men who ran away on bis approach^ 
and two women. Sambhudan and his party, supposed to about 
20 men, had countermarched him on the same day, and about noon {ell 
upon Gunjong, where only a weak police guard had been left, which 
became panie-stricken, and fiedi^ithout firing a shot. The deos^* burnt 
down all the houses at Gunjong^ and killed two servants and a sick 
{^lieeman, but left precipitately, neither plundering the small amount 
of treasure that was left there, nor cari-ying ofE the police rifles or 
ammunition. Though Ma^ibong was so near to Gunjong, the police 
were too disorganised to send any nows of the disaster to Major Boyd, 
who, with his party, passed the night in the houses of the deos*^ 
unaware of what h^ occurred. Soon after dawn on the morning of 
the 16th they were awakened by the shouts and drums of Sambhudan 
and his followers, who had marched straight back from Gunjong and 
pai^sed the night in the jungle. In the skirmish which followed, 
several of the insurgents were killed, and Major Boyd received a wound 
in the hand which ultimately brought on tetanus and caused his death, 

Sambudhan, the leader of this insane and murderous revolt, had 
not been arrest^ at the close of the year. The language of the 
hill Cacharis is hardly known to any one, and they arc a race famed for 
clannishness and for their readiness to supi)ort each other. Hence our 
police are practically helpless when following up offenders whom the 
people desire to screen. 


1/ In the Chief Commissioner's opinion no people came worse out of 
The Kookie Militi*. 

Militia. They gave no iniorrnation 
beforehand of the probability of a Cachari rising, and they were found of 
no use after it in hunting down the fugitives or collecting evidence against 
them. They were the first to run away at Gunjong, and the only Kookie 
sentry there was at Mail)ong also ran away. They were accordingly 
disbanded by the orders of the Chief Commissioner. Badly, however, as 
the Kookies seem to have behaved in this instance, there can be no doubt 


that they have done admirable service as hill-porters on dangerous 
expeditions, and they are the only tribe able to defend themselves against 
the Angamis who have, as numerous reports show, a real respect for 
them. Under proper organization I can see no reason why they should 
not still be utilised for defensive purposes. 
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CHAPTER XVL 


MANIPUR. 

Although, as stated above in Chaptij II, it formed no part of my 

„ ^ A- • nr • P^an 4fco describe the relations of tm 

Reasons for noticing Manipur. 4, ... , . -xi • j 

® * liritish Government with indepoTia^ 

ent States lying outside its border, it has been suggested to me that I 

should include in this work some notice of Maniiiur, which, though 

independent, is at the same time a protected State, and which has played 

and continues to play a prominent part in the politics of the North-East 

Frontier. I liave already in the Chapter on the Angami Nagas shown 

how constantly Manipur had to be taken into aeeount by our Assam 

officials ill dealing with those tribes. When wc conic to treat of the 

Lushai tribes, South of Cachar, we shall find that there also the action 

of Manipur is an important factor which has frequently to be recognised. 

On her castcrri border Manipur, by rash dealing with the neighbouring 

tribes, may at any moment compromise the llritisli Government with 

Indejiendent Burma. In order, tliereforc, to make the history of the 

North-East Fronthjr complete, 1 have been furnislied by the courtesy of 

the h'oreign Office with various official documents and precis from which 

the following paragraphs have been reproduced ; — * 

Manipur is a little territory lying on our North-East Frontier 
■n. - 4 ' . r xr • - bctwcen Cachar and Burma. The 

.1 10 1 o uipu . yiopulation is about 75,000, and the 

aggregate money revenue is about Ils. 21,000 per annum, in addition 
to a considerable amount of land revenue, which is paid in kind. The 
country consists of a central valley surrounded )>y hills, spreading over 
an area of about 7,000 square miles. The region is rich, but un- 
developed. Iron and gold have been found, and tea grows in wild 
profusion. Above all, the Manipur Valley forms the great liighway 
between the British Provinces of Assam and Cachar on the one side, 
and the Kubo Valley, which now belongs to Burma, on the other. 

The early history of Manipur was barbarous in the extreme. It 

was not only marked by coni^tant 
raids of the Manipuris into Burma, 
and of Burmese into Manipur, 
but by internal wars of the most savage and revolting type, in which 
sons murdered fathers and brothers murdered brothers, without a 
single trait of heroism to relieve the dark scene of blood and treachery. 
Meantime, not only is slavery an institution, but the so-c;illed free 


Condition of Manipur and the surround- 
ing hill tribes. 


* A full account of Manipur by Colonel McCulloch, who was for many years Political 
Agent there, was printed in 1839 as a volumo of Government of India Record Selections. 

The account given of recent Manipuri politics in this Chapter is in length out of 
all proportion to its importance : but 1 have not been able to find time to condense the 
very voluminous pr^is of the Foreign Office. 
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inhabitants are compelled^ under a system termed Laloop/^ to render 
ten days' service to the Rajah out of every forty, without any 
^muneration. The hill tribes, consisting of numerous Naga and Kookie 
cl^ms, also live in frequent feud. 

• In early times occasional communications passed between the 
of our political relationfl with British (Government and the Mani- 
'S. Manipur: formation of the ]Manj|rar pur State, but our present relations 

f j^yy gyjj have originated in the 
Iliret Burma War. Manipur had been devastatt*d by the Burmese, 
and its ruling family had Hed to Caehar. In 1-^23 the British Govern- 
ment opened commiinications with Gumbheer Sing, one of the members 
of the Manipur family ; upon which 500 Manipuris under his 
command were taken into the pay of the British Government, and 
co-operated with the British troops in driving the Burmese out of 
Caehar. In ls25 this force was increased to 2,000 men, and placed 
under the command of Captain Grant; it was denominated the 
Manipur Levy, and was paid, accoutred, and supplied with 
ammunition by the British Government. Sul)se(]ueiitly by the Ava 
Treaty of 1826, Gumbheer Sing was recognized as th(3 Rajah of 
Manipur, though without any corresponding obligation so far as the 
British Government was concerned. The language of the Treaty was 
as follows: — With regard to Manipiu’, it is stipulated that, should 
Gumbheer Sing desire to return to that country, l\e shall be recog- 
iiized by the King of Ava as Rajah thereof.^' Shortly afterwards 
tjie British Government discontinued the payment of the Manipur 
'Levy, but still furnished ammunition for the reduction of refractory 
hill tribes ; and further supplied 3,000 muskets and sets of aceoutro- 
ments, on the condition that the Rajah should raise the ^lanipur 
Levy to the same number. The condition of affairs may be, perhaps, 
be.H understood from the following extract from a Minute by Lord 
William Bentiuck dated the 25th March 1833 : — 

Previous to the late war with Ava wo possessed no knowlodpr© of the Passes connect- 
ing Manipur with our Territories ; of its resources we were equally ignorant, and 
' the panic occasioned by the simultaneous appearance of tw'o divisions of the Uiirmeso 
.Army, one from Manipur and the other from Asstim, led to a very general flight of the 
inhabitants of Caehar and those occupying the northern and eastern borders of our 
District of Sylhot. Under such an emergency it was natural that every resource, how- 
, ever trifling, should be sought after, and the re-establishment of the Manipi|r dynasty 
% to have been a scheme peculiarly favoured by our late Agent, Mr. Scott, es afford- 

ing, fb his estimation, a woll -founded prospect of defence of our frontier in that 'dif^tion 
by the interposition of a race of people known to entertain a rooted antipatl^ to the only 
enemy against whose aggressions it was necessary to guard, and of the fertwy of whose 
country highly-coloured descriptions had been given. 

Whether the policy of identifying our interests with those of this petty State, — 
Marated from our Territories by an extremely diflicult tract of country, and from those 
of Ava by one of great comparative facility, — has ever been made a question I have not 
leaitaed ; the advantages, however, to us of a connection with Manipur appear to me 
very problematical, and this is the consideration to which 1 would now more particularly 
direct attention. 

The result of our late enquiries have clearly shown that, after an uninterrupted 
tranquiUity of seven years, this small State is still considered as totally inoompetont to 
defend itself against a Burmese invasion. Its entire population is supposed not to 
amount to more than 80 or 40,000 souls and its available revenue to 4 or 5,000 rupeen 
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a year. ^ Its situation — surrounded by mountains — excluded it from any great partici- 
pation iu the advantages of tradic, and the whole tendl* of the several communications 
made to Government by the Officers most intimately ac({uaintod with the country proves 
that at this moment it is without the means of efficiently extending its agriculture.^ 

The ]^vy, consisting, as we are told, of 3,000 men, is shown to be but vc]y imper- 
fect^ disciplined an»l very little under the control of the Officers speciiilly appointed for 
the purpose of ensuring its efficiency. And although we may fairly assume tliat, armed 
as they now are, they would be a match for an equal number of Burmese, wo could 
hardly place any great reliance upon their uudi^plined efforts when o]))K)sed to the 
vastly superior force, which, in the event of war, would inevitably be brought against 
them. 

If, therefore, our connection with this dependent State is to be continued, I should 
prefer placing iu it a small garrison of our own troops to retaining so large a portion of 
• its scanty population for military duties ; and we can hardly doubt, that the feeling of 
security to the inhabitants of Manipur generally would be greatly increased by tlie 
pesrmaneut residence amongst them of such a body. Considering the system, tiien, which 
IS now in operation as radically defective, I am unwilling to sanction any measures likely 
to lead to its permanency. 


It was under the circumstances reviewed in the fore^oin^ Minute 

that two Treaties were conclud(»d 

Treaties of 1833 and 1834: death of Maiiinnr Sfoto nornolv 

Gumbheer Sing, 1834. 

one of 1S33 and one ot ]<S34. By 
the Treaty of 1833 the British Government agreed to f>ive to the Rajah 
of Manipur the line of the decree River and the western hoiul of the 
Barah as a boundary ; the Rajah, iu return, ag^roeinof to the following 
conditions, which are still in force, and are, tlicrefore, extracted here 
from Aitchison\s Treaties, Volume 1, page 123 : — 

l«f. — The Itajah will, agreeably to instructions, without delay, remove his Thamia 
from Chundrapore, and establish it on the eastern bank of tho Jeerco. 


2nd . — The Rajah .will in no way obstruct tho trade carried ou between the two 
countries by Bengali or Mauipuri merchants ; ho will not exact heavy duties, and 
he will make a monopoly of no articles of merchandise wliatsoovcr. 

3r^/. — The llajiili will in no way prevent tho Nagsis, inhabiting tho Kalanaga and 
Noon-jai Ranges of Hills, from selling or bartering ginger, cotton, pepper, and every ofher 
article, the produce of their country, in the plains of Ciichar, at the Banskandee and 
Oodharbun hasaars, as lias been their custom. 


4<A.— With regard to the road commencing from tho eastern bank of tho Jeeree 
and continued via Kalanaga and Kovvpoom. as far as the Valley of Manipur ; after 
this road has been linished, tho Rajah will keep it in repairs, so as to enable laden 
bullocks to pass during tho cold and dry seasons. Further, at tho making of tho road, if 
British Officers be sent to examine or superintend the same, the Rajah will agree to 
every thing these Officers Tuay suggest. 

With reference to tho intercourse already existing between tho territorteft of 
the British Government and those of the Rajah, if the intercourse be further extondedj 
it will be well in every respect, and it will bo highly advantageous to both tlw Rajah 
• and his country. In order, therefore, that this may speedily take place, tho Rajah, at 
the requisition of the British Government, will furnish a quota of Nagas to assist at the 
construction of the road. 

In the event of war with the Burmese, if troops - be sent to Manipur, either 
to protedi that country or to advance beyond the Ningthce, the Rajah, at the requisitioD 
of file British Government, will provide hill porters to assist in transporting the amxpani- 
tiou and baggage of such troops. 

7#A. — In the event of anything happening on the lihstem Frontier of the British 
Territories, the Bajah will, when required, assist the British Qovenuneut with a*portion 
- of his troops. 
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8^A. — The Rajah will be answeniible for all the ammunition he receives from the 
British • Government, and wili, for the information of the British Government, give in 
every month a Statement of expenditure to the British Officer attached to the Levy.* 


By the Treaty of 1834 the Kubo Valley was transferred from 
Idanipur to Burma, and a money compensation was awarded to the 
3^ah by the British Government in the shape of a stipend of 
,;Bs. 6,000 j)er annum. ^ 

Meantime Gumbheer Singh died in January 1834 ; but the policy 

of the time will be found sufficiently 

Minute of Lord wpiam l^ explained by the following extract 

ft«tappomt,ucntotaPol.t.calAgout. ^ 

William Bentinck, dated 7th February 1835: — 

With regard to tho petty State of Manipur, I cannot agree in the opinion 
expressed by tlio late Commissioner of its liuportunee, for, so far from considering it an 
usoful outwork in tho event of a war with the Burniese, 1 am rather inclined to regard it 
as an useless and iuconveuiout post to defend, iu doing which we might lose, but could 
gain no advantage, 1 have, however, entered more than once into this subject, and I 
would refer, for my opinion generally on it, to my Miiiuio of the 25th March 1833. 

Since that period tho llajah, Gumbheer Sing, has died, and his infant son has been 
placed on tho guddeo without any disturbance of the public i)oaoo under the Bcgency of 
the Sunnaputtoe, the Maharanee retaining all the State honors and emoluments of Queen. 
It is not my intention to enter into the various subjects adverted to in Major Grant’s 
Report, but merely to obs<»rvo that the measures adoj)tod on the occ*,isi<m of it appear to 
have been judicious, and everything socnis to promise a state of trmnpnllity for the future, 
and coniine inj’sclf to a few observat ions on the substance of the 8th paragraph of Major 
Grant’s .letter and to the Manipur Levy, to which it refers. 


Major Grant suggests that “ it would be advisable to place 200 men of tho Levy under 
the sole and immediate control of the British Oni<5or in Manipur. The most impli(‘it 
confidence could bo placed in the fidelity to him of the meu so attached, and they would 
form a mirhus^ round which tho people would asscmblo to carry into effect the views of 
Govornmont.’* 


Where tho policy of identifying ourselves with the interests of this petty State is 
at least questiouabh*, it does not appear to he a matter of iniportaiico to attain th(‘ object 
of Major (j milt’s proposition ; and if it were, it is doubtful how far the means recoiii- 
mended are adfv.pmt} to the ond, for 1 concur in the opinion e\pres.sed by Mr. Hoberlson 
on Ibis point, that, unless cemented by the receipt at his hands of a regular pay, little 
reliance could bo placed on tho adherence to the British Officer at Manipur of any 
portion of tho Levy that may Oe placed nominally under his control. 

My objoeilons, however, are not limited to this point alone, but extend to the 
Manipur Levy in general. On this body T have already expressed my opinion, and 
have now only to repeat that I cannot decide, on any one point of view, the expediency or 
advantage of muintaining it. It consists nominally of 3,000 mob. but so imperfectly 
disciplined, that, ns a military force either for offence or defence, it cannot in any 
respCdi be oonsidorod efflcioiit or important ; and it might certainly, so far as our interests 
are concerned, be mindi moro advantageously replaced on occasion by a Bctachment from 
Sylhet than retained on its present dubious and unsatisfactory footing. 

If it be true that the whole population of the Manipur State does xiot exceed 
80,000 or 40,000 souls, tho keeping up of this Ijevy draws one individual in twelve of the 
most able-bodied from the number to an unproduct ive military occupation from profitable 
marcautilc or agricultural ]>iirsu its ; the extension of the Latter being, it is. uilkderstood, of 
the utmost imporlanco to the prosperity of the Stale circumstanced as it is : I should 
therefore prefer, if our conne<;tiou with Manipur is to be continued, placing in it a 
smalls garrison of our own troops to retaining so large a portion of its scanty population 
for military duties. 


* As the connection of the British Government with the Manipur Levy and the 
supply of ammunition to the Levy have ceased, this clause is inapplicable to present 
oiroomstanoeB. 
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Desirous as I am of terminating a s^rstem which, { am satisfied, is radically defec- 
tive, 1 propose, for the consideration of Council, the discontinuance of British superintend- 
ence over the body denominated the Manipur Levy, leaving it optional with the 
Government of the country to maintain that force or not as it pleases. 

Should this measure be resolved upon, Major Grant’s services can be no longer 
required in Mauipur. He has, by the Regulations of the service, become ineligible for 
the employment he is in by h» promotion to a regimental majority, and he may 
accordingly be placed at the disposal of tho Commander-in-Chief. 

The preservation of a friendly intercourse, an^as a medium of communication with 
the Mauipur Government, and, as oeciuiioo may require, with the Burmese Authorities 
on that frontier, and more especially to prevent border feuds and disturbances which might 
lead to hostilities between the Mauipiiriaiis and the Burmese, it may be necessary to 
retain an Ofiicer iu the character of l*oliii(»il Agent in that quarter. Lieutenant Gordon, 
whose ability, intelligenco, and local knowledge have more than onco been brought 
favourably to the notice of Government, seems to be ivcll qualified for this situation, and 1 
beg to propose that ho may bo appointed to it on a consolidated salary of Rs. 1,000 
per meusem. 

Lieutenant Gordon will recjcive his instructions from, and correspond directly with, 
the Secretary to Government of Bengal in the Politiwil Department. 

On the death of Gumbheer Sing^ in his infant son, Chnnder 

Kirtec Singf, tins present Rajah, was 
placed upon the throne of Mnni- 
* pur by the Senaputty Nur Siiiff, 

whilst the Senaputty liiinself became Rcg-ent. Subsequently frequent 
attempts were made by different Chiefs to obtain possession of the 
throne, but all wore frustrated, and three of the leaders lost their lives. 
At leng*th in 1844« the mother of the youn^- Rajah made an attempt to 
murder tho Regent Nur Sing. The attempt failed. Nur Sing was 
severely wounded, but many of the participators were apprehended, and 
the Ranee, fearful of tlic consequences, /led from the country with the 
young Rajah. This flight was treated as an abdication of the throne 
by Chnnder Kirtce Sing, and the Regent Nur Sing became the 
actual Rajah, and was formally recognised as such by the British 
(Tovernment on the ^Sth September From this time, however, 

the rumours of intended attacks are said to have been unceasing. In 
1^47 it was reported that one Chief was about to invade Manipur 
with a force from Ava, and the Manipuri Princes iu Cachar were 
warned by Government that they were liable to be removed into 
Bengal if their proceedings were sueh as to create disturbances ia 
Cachar or on the borders of Manipur. In 1850, however, three 
Princes concerted measures for another attack of Manipur, and all 
three were killed. Shortly afterwards Nur Sing died and was succeeded 
by his brother Debindro Sing. 


The most important event of the period which followed was the 

dethronement of Debindro Sing, the 
Special recognition and guarantee of accession of Ch under Kirtee Sing, the 

ais .nd tt. sub^M„t 

ia 51 , special recognition of the latter by 

the British Government. The facts 


were as follow Debindro Sing had succeeded to the throne on the 
death of bis brother Nur Sing. At the same time, Chunder Kirtee 
Sing, the ex- Rajah, who had been carried away by his mother in 1844 
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after the attempted murder of the Regent^ advanced his claim^ 
and appeared prepared to support it by force of arms. Under these cir- 
cumstances^ and at the earnest recommendation of Captain MacCulloch^ 
\^ho had for some time succeeded to the post of Political Agents the 
British Government recognised the succession of Debindro Sing, And 
sanctioned the apprehension of Chunder Kirtee Sing and the removal 
of both the Ex-llajah and his pother to Dacca, in order to prevent a 
contest which might be attended with serious results. Accordingly, 
Chuuder Kirtee Sing was arrested, but managed to effect his escape 
from his guards, and again advanced to assert his claim to the Giiddee. 
Meantime Captain MacCulloch withheld the recognition of Debindro , 
Sing ; and it was fortunate that he did so, for the cause of Chunder 
Kirtee Sing rapidly gained strength, whilst that of Debindro Sing 
declined, until at length the former succeeded in gaining possession of 
the throne and became de facto Rajah. 

But, notwithstanding Chunder Kirtee Singes success, attempts 
were frequently made by Debindro Sing, or one or other of his brothers, 
to invade Manipur; and in 1851, in order to check these attacks and 
put a stop to the anarchy which resulted from them. Captain 
MacCulloch made certain propositions which are here given in 
exiemo 

Apprehendini^ troiibloa I rocommended the removal of Kirtee Chunder to Dacca. 
My recommendation was, per letter No, 1271, dated 1 7th May 1850, acceded to ; but, before 
having been carried into effect, he escaped from Cachar, and having gained possession 
of the throne, the circumsUinces of the country, judging from the late contests and now 
existing rumours of others, appear to bo about to return to the state they are described 
by Captain Pemberton to have been in before connection with the British Government 
commenced. 

I beg to state most respectfully that in my opinion the establishment of good order 
and the maintenance of authority in this country can bo effected only by the British 
Government. ^ In a country which, like this, owes its existence, and owns that it does 
so, to the British Government, the influence of that Government ought, I humbly conceive, 
to be paramount and capable of effecting this ; but oft-repcated contests for the throne 
have lessened that influence, and will, 1 fear, if not prevented, dcstory it eventually 
altogether : a successful attempt from Burma would do so at once. 

Towards the effecting of good order and maintenance of authority the stationing 
of British troops in Manipur would be the most effectual means. These troops, 
however, could not be paid either in whole or part, and I have not contemplated 
this measure ; but a more formal acknowledgment of the Bajah, wdth a declaration 
that he will not reooguize as Bajah any Prince who by force may dispossess him, 
would, ^ I think, prove a strong chock upon these frequent attacks, would induce 
a feeling of security in the Authorities, and with that an inclination to improve 
rathpr than grind the people, and in this manner put a stop to these contests for 
the throne, so injurious to the country and British interests. 

I beg to state that the Manipurians are, in civilization only, fk, slight 
degree superior to the wild tribes by whom they are surrounded, and it may 
occur, in spite of the declaration I have above suggested should be made, that a 
successful attempt may be made against' the Bajah. In such case the interference of 
our troops might be required ; but I trust the dread of the British Guvernment 
may be sufilciont to deter the boldest from attempting to achieve the possession of 
what he would know he could not hold. 

In reply to these recommendations^ Captain MacCulloch was told 
on the 3rd October 1851 that the British Government had heretofore 
abstained from interference in settling the succession to the guddee of 
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Manipur ; but that, under the circumstances, he was authorised to 
make a public avowal of the determination of the British Government 
to uphold the present Rajah, and to resist and punish any parties 
attenjpting hereafter to dispossess him.^^ This declaration appears to 
hate done but little towards suppressing either the rumours of attacks 
or the attacks themselves. Meantime the Court of Directors remarked 
in a despatch dated 5th May 1852 : — 

Tho position whioh you have assumed, of pl^d^ed protectors of tlio Rajah, imposes 
on you, as a necessary consequence, the obli^tion of attempting to guide him by your 
advice, but, if needful, of protecting his subjects against o])pre8sion on his part ; other- 
wise our guarantee of his rule may be tho cause of intUctiug on them a continuance of 
. reckless tyranny. 


Conditioh of Manipur under Chunder 
Kirtee Sing, 1851 to 1861. 


From this time to the temporary retirement of Major MacCulloch 

from the Political Agency in 1861 
Maiupur under Chunder there occurs very little worthy of 

notice respecting Manipur in the 
Foreign Department Records. The conduct of the Rajah during the 
mutiny was reported to have been praiseworthy, and the satisfaction of 
Government was accordingly expressed on this subject. In lS59, in conse- 
quence of some aggressions of the southern tribes upon the Manipuris, 
a quantity of powder and lead to the value of Rs. 2,500 were given by 
Government to the Rajah. 


In February 1861 the Civil 
Proposed abolition of the Political Agouoy Finance Commission proposed the 
in Manipur, 1861. i ti • i? xir • * 

abolition of the Manipur Agency. 

Tmmtidiately afterwards Major MacCulloch intimated his intention 
of submitting an application for leave to England, and reejuested to be 
informed whether Government intended appointing a successor to his 
oflice. In reply he was informed that Government had no such 
intention. 


Major MacCulloch next submitted, on the 18th July 1861, 

the following Memorandum on the 
Meinorandum by Major MacCuHoeh, 8th Political Agent of 

Manipur:- 

A Political Agent was first appointed for the preservation of a friendly intercourse 
and as a medium of communiciition with the Manipur Government, and as occasion 
may require with tho Burmese Authoriii^ on tho Frontier, and more especially to 
prevent border feuds and disturbances which might lead to hostilities between tho 
Manipurians and tho Burmese. 


My Report on Manipur, printed by Government, will inform you of tho many 
attempts, since the Rajah Gumbheer Singh’s death (when the Political A^ent was first 
appointed); made to upset the ruling Princes. To prevent these often-recurring attacks. 
Government, in 1851, avowed publicly their determination to uphold the present Rajah, 
and to resist and to punish any parties attempting hereafter to dispossess him : this 
avowal added to tho duties of the Political Agent. The Court of Directors said — “ The 
position, however, which you have assumed, of pledged protectors of the Rajah, impom 
on you, as a necessary consequence, the obligation, not only of attemptin^f to guide him 
by your advice, but, if needfuU of protecting his subjects against oppression on his part ; 
otherwise our guanuitee of his rule may be the cause of inflictiug on them a continuance 
of reckless tyranny. The obligation thus incurred may be found embarrassing, but it 
must, nevertheless, be fulfilled, and, while needless interfermoe is of course to be avoided, 
we shall expect, as the price of the protection afforded him, the Rajah will submit to our 
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maintaining a aufficient check ove^the general conduct of hie Administration, so as to 
prevent it from being oppressive to the people and discreditable to the Government which 
gives it support.” This is very strong- too strong, indeed, for the circumstances of the 
country. Yon will observo^n my printed account that the whole system of Government 
since first its establishment in Manipur is oppressive in the extreme, 3'et, unless much 
abused, it is not complained of. Needless interference is to be avoided— and it woifld, of 
course, bo considered needless were one to interfere with a whole system. This I have 
not done, tor that would have been to subvert everything j but particular cases, bearing 
on their faces oppression not required carry out the particular system under which the 
country is governed, I have considered |o be of the nature of those that should be inter- 
fered with ; and 1 have, consequently, prevented suiih. Manipuris are now loud in 
complaining ; this formerly' they were afraid of doing r but every complaint requires 
con.sidoration, not only on its own merits, but with rofereiico to the system of government 
which hiw boon handed down to them by their ancestors. I consider that by degrees 
this system must bo modifiod, and in fact, in 103^ own time, it has much changed. But' 
much is required to bo done, and to keep up a salutary check, complaint must be encour- 
aged, not dise.ouruged. Many complaints will bo worililess, but still the hejiring of them 
will give you an insight into the peculiar s3'stein which cannot bo got by merely reading 
my account or papers in the Oifice. 

The hill people require much attention, and those on the Burmese "Frontier more 
especially. It was the dretid of their lawless^ habits that led to the appointment of an 
Agent here. These people are now pretty well in hand. It is principally towards Siimjok 
that apprehensions of the hillinen committing breaches of the peace of the Frontier by 
carrying off cattle, &c., are to be entertained. Between these men and the southern 
tribes the people are quiet ; and all that is wanted there is to see that traders are not 
impeded in passing through them by petty plundering. In tho south occasional raids of 
the tribes take place, and I have had several complaints from tho Burmese Authorities in 
consequence. These raids they usually attribute to people in the Manipur territory, 
whilst the3' are mostly committed by men to the south of our boundary, the Numsailung 
Biver. South of the Numsailuug are some powerful tribes, amongst whom Manipuris 
nothing; in fact to tliat part no Manipuri Inw ever poiiotratod, and even as far a.s the 
Numsailuug no one hut myself has ever attempted to ])rocced. The people as far as tho 
Nutnsailung have all submitted to me and will obey m3' orders, and m\' name is .imongst 
those to the south of it. This (luartor will claim much attention, but I hope nothing will 
occur requiring much investigation, for there is no 0110 who could ussi.st you much in tlie 
matter. You might, however, find Gnargoml>a Jemadar, a person who could assist you a 
little in reference to the Kookios ; and he is well acquainted with tho other tribes, the 
Fh#ikloces, who are Anals, and under ra3' superintendence. 

Langatel, Pulel, Aimole, Konggang, and Soobong must not be allowed unneces- 
sarily to be interfered with. Those are villages on the principal line of route to Burma, 
who carry rice to tho Thanah and give coolies on public service. 

On the western side, tho Koupoooe tribe requires much attention. Through them the 
Manipur road runs, and on their prosencje depends its efficiency ; they have much heavy 
work to perform for tho Government, which must not bo unnecessarily increased. Several 
villages of this tribe, which had deserted their positions, T have re-established, and since 
their re-establishment insisted that oppression shall not be tho cause of their again leaving 
them. These villages do work for tho Rajah, but under my control. The whole ranges 
between the Barak and Jeeree were by Treaty given to the Rajah ; one of the conditions 
was that he would not oppress their inhabitants or prevent them freely taking their 
products to the markets at Luckiporo, Oodarbuud, or elsewhere. This was special : the 
order of the Court of Directors applies to all. 

Besides these there is the Angamee tribes which will require attention ; the Mani- 
pur Government ought not there unnecessarily to interfere. Our Government has 
ceased to have anything to say to that tribe ; but to allow the Manipuris to do as they 
wished in that direction would not bo expedient or politic. There is cause for Manipur 
interforenoe with as high a hand as they could assume, but still the idea that their acts 
amongst the Angamees are being observed keeps them from doing muoh that they would 
otherwise do. In the month of Mera it was agreed that an expedition should proceed to 
the Angamee Hills : I would urge it. 

In the hills all round the valley, and to the west beyond the Barak and *Mookroo, 
are Kookies over whom I exercise a general superintendence to prevent oppression of the 
people, driven from their homes by their enemies in the south. The late Rajah oC 
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Manipnr, Nur Singh, made over the Buperintendence of all these tribes to me. This 
arose from the first proceedings in connection with th^m for the establishment of a line of 
villages to the south of the Konpooees, a matter which came before the Governor Gi^eral 
in Oounoil. The Subadar, who was general mana^r und^ me, is dead ; but the inter- 
preters or Lumpoos remain, and will be of use in matters connected with this ])eoplo. 
1 pretent as much as possible the soiling of slaves by Kookies, and decline altogether to 
revive old causes of complaint arising from a time when they ^cre quite out of any 
oontrol but their own passions. 

Beyond the Manipur boundary are the sSbtc and Loosai tribes. These are both 
powerful and dangerous, but at present they profA^s friendship, and I enooumge them t>o 
oomc and go, though, if it were possible, the 8oote tribe should be athicked. In connec- 
tion with these people, and as u protection to the south of the valley, the Itajuh and I 
have established in the south villages of Kookies, to whom are given arms, and whom we 
call sepoy villages, limy are to be unrestricted in their cultivation, and have to send 
scouts to watch the tribes at the season when they are most able to move about and do 
mischief. Tliese sepoy villages are not quite settled, but by care they might be brought 
to a proper state of usefulness. 

It is nccossiiry to protect traders of all descriptions who visit the valley itself to 
trade in it, or who pass through it to Burma for that purpose. All who i)as8 through for 
that purpose get passes from mo, and when they roturn 1 see the cattle they bring, and 
after having inspected thorn, my servant, XansokpaHa/oroe, coll wts the tax, ymys it to 
the Kujah, gets the proper Moliurs, and sends them on. This is done to prevent delay 
and oppression, which would take place were the business h)ft to the Uajah’s people alone. 
Under Treaty heavy duties are not to be exacjted on commodities. It has boeii my 
endeavour to encourage trade by every means in my power ; and the present traffic, now 
pretty considerable, would entirely stop were 1 to refrain to take the trouble I do about it. 
I do not think you will have many complaints, at least for several years I have not, but I 
obtained immunity only from prompt measures, and sometimes severe ontis. I do not 
think there is anything else much requiring notice hero except the subject of slavery. 
Formerly slaves were taken into Burma, and there exchanged for ponies, &c. This 1 have 
entirely sio])ped ; but, though stopped, tho trade is not detested, and were it thought that 
attention was not directo<l to this point, it might revive. I would therefore occasionally 
ask concerning it, and express strong determination to punish any one breaking the 
prohibition. Manipuris from Cachar sometimes come here and clann peo])le as their 
slaves : when I hear of such, 1 entirely disallow any proceedings. 

An allowance is paid to Manipur for tho giving up of the Kiibboo Valley to the 
Burmese. This allowaiico Sonut Itupoes 500 per mouth is paid to tho* reijfhing 
Rajah, &c., &c., &c. 

Subsequently on the ISth August 1801, Major MacCulloch trans- 
mitted the following^ communication from the llajah of Manipur to 
the Governor General 

(After usual compliments.) 

I bog to state that tho Political Agent at Manipur has prepared himself t/o obtain 
leave and go to his Native country, but 1 learn that no person will bo appointed us his 
successor. This circumstance will place the territory in danger. Manipur was ruined 
‘by the Burmese, but the British Government, having re-established it, appointed a 
Political Agent there. From the fact of a European Officer having been stationed at 
Manipur to settle all the affairs of the Burmese Frontier, tho people of my territory 
dwell in peace and without any fear. There is an order of Government to tho effect that 
no Prince would create rebellion and commit slaughter. From this order, as well as from 
the presenoe of a Political Officer, the people of this country feel more confident than 
befotn that no misfortune will befall this place. Should an evil occur in this territory, 
there is no one but the Government to which an application can be made for its removal. 
The inhabitants of Bengal, Naga, Burma, and Manipur are now trading to different 
places in s^ety ; but if there be no Political Agent at Manipur, the people thereof will 
not, from fear, bo able to enjoy peace and tranquillity. I therefore beg that Your 
Excellency will take the foregoing circumstances into your consideration and adopt such 
meosara as may be deemed proper. 
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The Memorandum of , Major MacCullocli and the letter from 

the Kajah of Manipur were re- 

Opinion of the Ben^l a(^ ferred to the Bcii^l Government 

the retention of the Political Agonc3\ „ . . . 

lor an expression or opinion as to 

whether the Lieutenant-Governor saw any serious dilBculty in trans- 
ferring’ the duties of the Agent in Manipur to the Superintendent of 
Cachar. Tn reply the Lieutenaijt-Governor submitted the opinion of 
Captain Stewart^ the Superintendent of Cachar, together with his own 
views. 


The Suporintendenl of Cachar considered that the peace of Mani- 
pur and of the Eastern Frontier required tliat a European Officer should 
reside at Manipur. The capital is 132 miles from Cachar, from which 
it is separated by seven ranges of hills varying from 2,000 to 7,000 feet 
high and four large rivers unbridged. Should the Political Agent be 
withdrawn, the wild and savage tribes of Nagas and Kookies, surround- 
ing the valley of Manipur, would he up in arms; whilst the Mani- 
puris themselves, who are already divided into a dozen factions, 
would split against the present Rajah, and each endeavour to place his 
own man ujion the throne. Under these circumstances Captain Stewart 
expressed the o])inion that, separated as Manipur is from Cachar, the 
Officer resident at Manipur should be authorised to act independently, 
being responsible to Government alone ; but if it were resolved to 
abolish the Agency, then he would recommend the aiipointment of a 
young Military Officer as an Extra Assistant to be Resident at Mani- 
pur un<h»r the authority of the Superintendent of Cachar. The 
Lieutenant-Governor endorsed the views of Captain Stewart, and also 
expressed the opinion that, owing to the inadequacy of military force 
in that quarter, the .Bengal Provinces were deeply concerned in the 
coiitinuauce of tranquillity beyoml the Cachar Frontier. 

The Government of India accordingly dotei’mined to maintain the 
Agency. But in Octolicr JS(i3 the question of its abolition or reten- 
tion was again raised. Pending the consideration of the question the 
Agency records were removed to Sylhet. Mr. H. Heveridge, the Officer 
deputed to remove the records to Sylhet, gave his opinion on the subject, 
lie was decidedly of opinion that the Agency ought not to be abolish- 
ed.^^ His chief reason for this opinion was that he believed the Rajah, 
the Ministers, and the people all wished that the Agency should be 
continued. The reasons also for which the Agency was established still 
existed. An Agent was required to arbitrate disputes on the Burmese 
frontier, and Manipur being surrounded by hill tribes, he said there was 
no doubt that a Political Agent could be of great service to both the tribes 
and to Manipur by using his influence to check lawlessness on the one hand 
and oppression on the other, and that the removal of the Political Agent 
Avould be the signal for disorder. There were several Princes in Cachar 
and Sylhet, he remarked, ready to re-enter Manipur and renew their 
conflicts on the first opportunity. lie also considered tliat the increased 
intercourse between Manipur and Cachar and the tea-planters made the 
presence of a Political Agent in Manipur even more desirable than 
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formerly. In a letter dated lOtli Pebruaijy 1864, the Rajah himself 
again asked the Government of India to place an officer in Manipur. (^) 
He said he believed the country would sustain injury if no officer were 
stationed there, and asked that Colonel McCulloch might he re-appoint- 
ed.* The Bengal Government considered that, if it were deiormined to 
abolish the Agency, the relations of Government with Manipur might 
be conveniently managed by the Superimlendent of Cachar, acting under 
the orders of the Local Government. •It was finally decided by the 
Government of India to maintain an Agent at Manipur. The following 
is an extract of the orders passed 

The past of the country shows that no Chief has been able to inanajye the 

people ; they have one and all proved cruel, oppressive, and weak. The country has been 
the scene of civil wars, murders, devastatiou, and misery und(3r the nominal control of 
the Chiefs ; while, as a rule, peace, order, and companitive prosperity reij^ned while a 
British Agent was present. In addition to these arguments in favour of the appointment 
of an Agent is the eiroumstauce that iudigonoiis tea has ))ocn found in larg(> quantities 
all through the country ; the knowledge of this w'ill ere long make it the resort of 
Englishmen in great numbers. It will be difUcult, therefore, if not impossible, to prevent 
constant collision bctw'eeii them and the natives, unless a British Olliecr is on the spot. 

On the other hand, Manipur is too disbint and too diflicult of access to be properly 
managed by the District Officer at Cachar. (yapiaiu Stewart, the Superintendent, stjitea 
that Manipur is 132 miles from ('aeliar “ over sfiven ranges of hills, each from 2,000 to 
7,000 feet in hoiglit, and across four large rivers iiiiFordahle during the greater part of 
the year and not admitting of boats." Tho post takes seven days in the dry seuson and 
ten in the rains. 


Lastly, but not least, both tho Chief himself and his people desire to have a 
British Agent among them ; they have told Captain Stewart that the presence of one is 
equal to a brigade as regards tho security of the country. The (lovornor General in 
Council is, therefore, of opinion that it is ex]>edient that there should be an Agent at Mani- 
pur, and will communicate hereafter the name of the oQiccr whom ho selects for the 
appointment. 

On the Agency being re-established Colonel McCulloch was again 
appointed Political Agent.(‘-*) 

Various officers have since then held tlie appointment, and have 
endeavoured with more or less success to induce tho Maharajah to behave 
with propriety to his own immediate subjects, and the hill tribes owning 
a nominal allegiance to his Government. But since (Colonel 
McCulloch^s time none has been more successful than Lieutenant-Colonel 
Johnstone who took charge in September 1877 and has with occasional 
absences on leave remained there up to date. 


The Agency was from 1836 under the direct control of the Govern- 

-x. rxi. A ment of India. In 1867 Sir J. 

PoBition of tho Agency. t i -a x a 

Lawrence proposed its transfer to 

that of Bengal, but the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir VV^ Grey) objected. 


(') Political Proceedings (India), April 1864, No. 103. 

Political Proceedings (India), April 1864, Nos. 104 to 106. 
Political Proceedings (India), April 1864, No. 108. 

(*) Political Proceedings (India), April 1864, No. Ill, 
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on the ground that the Age^jt mighty at any time, be mixed up in tran- 
sactions with Burma with which a Local Government was not competent 
to deal. It would suflice if copies of reports relating to tribes border- 
ing on Bengal were forwarded by the Agent to the Bengal Secretariat. 
When the Assam Chief Commissionership was formed, the Agent ^as 
ordered to forward his letters through the Chief Commissioner under 
flying seal, and he and the oliicgrs of Manipur have now been placed 
entirely under the control of th«r Chief Commissioner. 


For many years after the .accession of Chunder Kirtee Sing, Mani- 

. _ ])ur was disturbed by raids organ- 

ised by Dcbindro Sing, Kanai Sing, * 
Gokul Sing, and other members of the Royal Family, with the object of 
driving Chunder Kirtee from the throne. The British Government took 
steps to prevent and punish such enterprises, and since 1806 they have 
entirely ceased, their possible leaders having either died in confine- 
ment or being still detained under surveillance at a distance from the 
frontier. 


It has been suspected that not a few of the raids of Lushais and 
other hillmcn on Manipur and even on British territory were instigated 
by members of the Manipur house. Of the Lushais we shall hear more 
in the next chaj)t,er, but it will bo convtuiient to liring together bere all 
that is on record of the coniiecUon of Manipur with that and other 
tribes, even though in so doing the narrative has to assume some know- 
ledge of what follows. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into details regarding the raiding 
ThoLushai.. l.roj,onsitios of tho Lnsliais. In ihe 

year LSyJ they had committed r<aids 
in Caehar, Sylhot, Manipur, and II ill Tipperah, and wore at the same 
time at feud with the Kainhows or Sokties, a tribe living to the south 
of Manipur ; and their aggressions had become so unexampled in violence 
as to lead to an expedition being sent against them at the end of that 
year by the British Government, in which the levies of Manipur were 
invited to join. The exp(.*ditioii was extremely successful. The tribes 
of Vonpilal, Poiboi, and Vonolel, the most powerful Chiefs, were 
reduced to submission by the British troops, the fine imposed was paid, 
hostages accompanied the force on its return, and guarantees were 
given of free passage through the country in future for Government 
agents. Jhevious to the withdrawal of the Manipur troops from the 
Lushai country sovt'ral of the Chiefs entered into an engagement with 
the Manipuri aulliorities also to keep the peace with Manipur for the 
future. Several of them afterwards visited Manipur and there renewed 
their engagement. After Ihe expedition Lushai raids into British terri- 
tory entirely ceased, but Ibis can hardly be said with regard to such 
raids on Manipur territory. The Lushais have but little direct 
coinmimioation with Manipur, and the Political Agent has few dealings 
and little influence with them. The Deputy Commissioner of Caehar 
is regarded throughout the Lushai country as the Burra Saheb. 
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The policy to be followed by Manipur with regard to the Lushais 

was laid down by the Government of 
Policy to be pursued by Manipur towards India in a letter to the Political 
the Lushais. Agent, No. 11 27P., dated 30th June 

1870,(*) of which the following is an extract : — 

It is ^sential that similar measures for the establishment of friendly relations with 
the Lushais should be ado2)tcd from the side t| Manipur, and that the Haja and his 
subjects should bo restrained from cominiting agnj^essions on these tribes. I am therefore 
to request that you will im)>rcss on the llaja, in the inost.emphatic manner possible, 
that while he should take all necessary measures for the protection of his frontier, no 
unprovoked aggression on his part can be permitted, and that he must take effective steps 
to make his subject Kookies understand this, and to punish rigorously any disobedience 
of these instructions. 


This line of policy was again confirmed after the Lusbai expedition. 
In October IS 72, the Government of India referred the Political Agent 
to the above letter as showing the general policy to be pursued by 
Manipur towards the Kookies and Lushais. (‘-*) 

The following year the Political Agent reported that the Lusbai 

The 
Li 

had paid a visit to Manipur. The Manipur Authorities tried to keep 
this visit a secret, and tJie Political Agent, having heard of the ChieFs 
arrival, sent for him privately. He promised to come, but did not do 
so, as ho was hurried out of the capital that afternoon. The Maharajah^s 
explanation was not considered by the Political Agent to be satisfactory. 
He, however, said he would send for Damboom, if required, and did so. 
Damboom duly arrived, and was brought to the Agent, Dr. Brown. 
Dr. Brown took the opportunity of asking liim to explain to the 
Lushais that it was the desire of the British and Manipur Govern- 
ments to remain at peace with them, that every protection would be 
afforded them should they desire to trade with Manipur, and to assure 
them that trade and free communication were most desirable. Dr. Brown, 
in reporting this, said he considered that a personal visit to the Lushai 
country and an interview with the Chiefs and inhabitants would be 
productive of much good. He was not sure whether such a courso 
would be practicable and safe, but asked the permission of Government 
to make the attempt. Damboom thought that such a visit might be 
made with safety, but would not state positively that the Chiefs would 
receive the Agent, though he promised to bring information on the sub- 
ject. Damboom was, however, detained in the Lushai country when he 
returned thither, and was not allowed to return to Manipur. Dr. Brownes 
proceedings with regard to Damboom were approved, but he was told not 
to visit the Lushai country without the express sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Bengal Government was of opinion that the 
Political Agent should only be allowed to enter that portion of the 


Chief, Damboom, who, with his 


Political Agent not to visit the Vr • 

ibai country without sanction. followers, had settled in the Manip 


hills to the south of the valley. 


(^) Political Proceedings (India), July 1870, No. 275. 

(») Political Proceedings (India), November 1872, No. 104. 
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Lushai country which borde^;^ on Manipur, if expressly invited by the 
Chiefs to do so. The Lieutenant-Governor, however, thought that his 
going there could do but little good, and that it would be much better 
that he should encourage the Lushais to come into Manipur ta see 
him.(^) 

In 1877, it was reported that for some years previously the Kapni 
^ Naeras living in Manipur territory, 

iu the villuses adjacent to the main 
road from Cachar to Manipur, had 
suffered severely from re])cated raids by Lushais subject to Poiboi, 
Lalbura, and Lengkam. The Manipiiri guards at Kala Naga and 
Kowpum had been attacked and defeated more than once and had 
proved unable to protect the Kapni Nagas. Such was the terror 
instilled by the Lushais that a large tract of country had been 
deserted, and there was scarcely a village to be found to the south 
of the lino of road, the inhabitants having fled to Cachar, or 
removed further north. The Maharajah of Manipur having ascer- 
tained that tlie Lushai Chiefs Poiboi and Lengkam were willing to 
establish friendly relations with the Kapni Nagas, proposed, in March 
1877, to send a deputation to Tipai Mukh to conciliate these Chiefs. 
Captain Durand, the Officiating Agent, informed the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Cachar that the Maharajah was sending the deputation, but 
added that he thought it would bo better if the Lushai Chiefs were 
invited into Cachar by the Deputy Commissioner. The deputation duly 
arrived in Cachar, but the Deputy Commissioner disapproved of their 

f roceeding to Tipai Mukb, where they expected to meet the Lushais. 
t appeared that the Manipuris proposed only to enter into treaty with 
Poiboi and Lengkam, and had brought presents only for these Chiefs. 
The Deputy Commissioner feared that the Chief Lalbura would resent 
the fact of his being overlooked ; but he nevertheless allowed the . 
deputation to go to Tipai Mukh to renew overtures with the mantrics 
of Poiboi and Lengkam, and, if the Chiefs were still disposed to enter 
into engagements, to ask for an interview with one Chief, and request 
him to convene a meeting of all the Chiefs to consider the question 
of future relations. Some of the heads of the deputation, however, 
went beyond Tipai Mukh and visited Poiboi, contrary to the instruc- 
tions given them. They were well received by Poiboi, who agreed to 
their proposals, but dissuaded them from going to Lengkam^s village, 
though that Chief sent men to escort them. This slight offended 
Ticngkam ; but his man tries said that if the presents were brought, he 
too would, no doubt, agree to live in amity with the Kapni Nagas. (®) 
The Chief Commissioner of Assam objected to all this that he 
could not give the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar permission to act 
as a medium in such negotiations till the Maharajah stated plainly the 


(0 Political Proceedings (India), January 1874, No. 271. 

(*) Political Proceedings (India), August 1877, Nos. 178-195. 
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terms he desired to make with the Li^bais^ and formally engaged 
that^ in the event of disputes arising as to his observance of the con- 
ditions, he would abide implicitly by the Chief Commissioner's decision. 
He plso requested the Political Agent to inform the Maharajah that, 
though he was willing to assist him, he felt assured that no negotia- 
tions would have any lasting effect, while he failed to protect his 
country by force of arms. The Go^rnmont of India approved the 
Chief Commissioner's orders, but requested that the Maharajah might 
be discouraged from sending such deputations, the effect of which 
might be to cause complications with the tribes on the British 
frontier. 


The country inhabited by the Kamhow or Sootio (sometimes called 

o -xi ii T- I « Sooktie and Soktie) tribe lies to the 

Relations With the Kamhows or Soot.es. and oast of the 

Toorool or Manipur river, that is between the country inluihited by 
the Lushais proper and the teiritory of the Rajah of Kulc,* who is a 
tributary of Burma. Yatole, the present Chief of the Sootios, lives 
in tile village of Molhhem, which lies far in the interior. (') The 
Maiiipuris consider this tribe to be a much more formidable one than 
the Lusha i. They arc a constant source of trouble to them, and have 
at times rendered the southern portion of Manipur uninhabitable. 
They are constantly raiding, and Colonel Johnstone thinks the cause 
of all this is probably that the Sootics are being driven forward by 
tlio Shindiis, a powerful confederacy living to the south-east of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. The Lushais hold the Sooties in great 
dread, and are falling back before them. They are well supplied 
with fire-arms, supposed to he procured from Burma, whence they 
also obtain their ammunition. They have never had any dealings 
whatever with the British Government. The Chief, Kamhow, ivfter 


* “ Tlio district of Kule, which, as has been hoforo observed, forms the soutticrn 
portion of Kubho, extends a short distance beyond the confluence of tlio Kathu Khyoiing 
with the Ninfjiheo to Mutooj'aundee, on the rij^ht bank of the latter river. Tho prG.seut 
Tsaubwa, or chieftain tributary to Ava, is, according to Ijieiitenant McLeod, a Shan, 
and lineal descendant of tho ancient chieftains of that district, which tho Kaja said 
extended formerly nearly down to the junction of tho Nin^dheo and Irrawaddy rivers. 
At present it is sub-divided into 12 small districts, with four towns and three hundred 
and sixty villages, and is supposed altogether to contain about 20,000 houses, and 100,000 
inhabitants of every description. The Raja admitted, however, that tho population had 
very much decreased since the last census wa« taken in 17H4 A. 3). That portion of his 
subjects who reside in the plains is almost entirely composed of Shans, while those on 
the hills west of Kule are all Kyens, or wild mountains tribes, who tender but a very 
imperfect submission to his authority. The force kept up by the Kule Raja princijially 
consists of these Kyens, who are only occasionally called upon ; and it is probable that 
in a case of extreme urgency, he might be able to raise a force of 5,000 men from among 
the Shans and Kyens ; but the latter could never bo depended upon for servicjo beyond his 
own district, and even then reverse would cause their immediate dispersion, and return 
to their fastnesses in the hills.” — Pemherfon*s Report on the l^:astern Frontier^ pp. 
119-120. 


(^) Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 14. 
Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 3. 
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whom the tribe is namecl^ di^^d In 1S68, but Yatole, the present Chiefs 
is often called Kamhow when referred to as the principal Chief 
or head of the tribe. From the isolated position of the Sooties 
there is not much trustworthy information regarding them. In 
1875 the general opinion amongst the best informed authorities 
in Manipur was that at least 2,000 men, two-thirds of them armed with 
muskets, would be available in Jjie event of an attack being made on 
the villages in the interior. • 


The Sooties arc old and formidable foes of Manipur. (^) The Mani- 

. « .... . X 41 V P'l*’ authorities say that during 

Manipur rjX))odition utrainst the xLam* ci* » 4 * cn\ ” . 

hows in 1857. Sings tune (1834-50) they 

made several raids upon Manipuri 
villages and took possession of Mombee and Ilceroway, within Manipur 
territory, which are still occupied by the Kokatmig section of the 
Sooties. In I S56 they committed a serious outrage on a hill village 
in Manipur territoiy. The Maharajah resolved to punish them for this 
outrage, and in January 1^57 sent an expedition 1,500 strong against 
them, lie was so impressed with the importance of the operations of 
the expedition being brought to a successful issue that, with the object 
of encouraging his force, he accompanied it in person. It nevertheless 
ended in the disgraceful flight of the Manipur troops. They neglected 
to secure their line of communications, provisions consocpiently became 
short and, instead of falling back on their line of advance, they, after 
some skirmishing with the enemy, fled in confusion by another and 
unknown route, along which it must have been known that they could 
not possibly obtain provisions. Colonel McCulloch, who was then 
Political Agent, believed sheer cowardice to have been the cause of the 
failure of the expedition. The troops basely left their llajah, who, with 
some twenty followers, arrived some days after they hacl reached the 
valley. 


In Aj^ril 1859, the Political Agent reported two serious aggressions 

Amorous by tho Sooties reported in Manipuri sub- 

1859. J««ts.(2) The hrst was an attack on 

a Ilankeep village near Shoogoonoo, 
not far from the southern frontier. The village was burnt and the 
headless trunks of fifteen men were found. Forty-five men, women, 
and children were also carried into captivity, with their flocks and herds. 
The second aggression was an attack on Saitol, in which the village was 
burnt and a part of its herds driven away, but none of the people killed 
or captured. After these attacks a line of posts was established for the 
protection of the south of the valley and for the resistance of any sud- 
den attack the tribes might make. 


(*) Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 90. 
Foreign Consul tations, 13th February 1857, Nos. 181-83. 
Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 90. 

(*) Foreign Consultations, 27th May 1859, No. 882. 
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Belations between 
Booties up to 1871. 


In the Administration Report for 1868-69 it was stated that a 

month after the Manipur force 
anipur an e from the expedition of 

1857, the Booties sent messengers to 
M&nipur and promised Colonel McCulloch not to molest the Maharajah^s 
subjects further, that this promise had been adhered to, that they were 
then decidedly friendly, and traded fre^y with the valley, and that 
Kamhow reported regularly any suspiciBus doings amongst the Lushais, 
and would remain neutral, or even give assistance, in the event of their 
being attacked by Manipur. This assertion that the Kamhows sub- 
mitted to Colonel McCulloch after the expedition of 1«S57, and that 
they had remained friendly from that time up to 1871, has been re- 
peated by various officers, but no report of any such submission was 
then made by Colonel McCulloch to the Government of India. On the 
contrary, the aggressions referred to in the foregoing paragraph show 
that they ^ere not friendly in 1859, and the Maharajah then ap])lied 
for a quantity of ammunition on payment, so that he might bo able to 
retaliate on this tribe, which was granted. (^) The Manipur authorities, 
in 1872, also asserted that Kamhow raids had occurred at intervals 
from 1857 to that year. They mentioned seven Kamhow raids on 
Manipur villages which had taken, place from 1857 to 1871 and two 
during the Lushai expedition. The recent raids prior to 1872 were, 
however, repudiated by the principal Chief. When referred to about a 
raid committed on a Manipur village by the Kokatung section in 1871, 
he declared that it was done without his authority, and that he had 
very little control over the clan in question. The question whether, 
up to this time, the Booties were really friendly or hostile to Manipur, 
was therefore a disputed one. In the beginning of 1871, while the 
fighting men of the Lushais were raiding on Manipur and Cachar, 
the Booties entered the Lushai country and killed and carried ojS a 
large number of Lushais. The Booties sent the heads of four of tlie 
men killed on this occasion to Manipur. It would thus appear that 
they were not then openly hostile to Manipur. 

Towards the end of 1871, when preparations were being made for 

the expedition against the Lushais, 
the Maharajah of Manipur, with the 
concurrence of the Political Agent, 
ascertain what assistance he could 
The Chief replied that he was unable 
to leave his tribe as the Lushais were then collecting in great force, and 
he did not know whether their object was to attack bis tribe or to set 


Friendly assurances of the Sootics 
vious to the Lushai Expedition. 


pre- 


sent for the Chief of the tribe to 
afford towards the expedition. (^) 


(') Political Proceedings (India), May 1871, No. 676. 

Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 3. 

Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 14. 

Foreign Consultations, 6th May 1859, Nos. 332 and 333. 

Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 70. 

Political Proceedings (India)„May 1871, Nos. 576, 588, and 609. 

(•) Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 2. 

Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 38. 

Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 46. 
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out in any other direction. • He, however, sent a deputation to the 
Maharajah with friendly assurances. The%iembers of this deputation 
expressed a strong desire to be allowed to go forward and attack 
Vonolers tribe of the Lushais. They received strict injunctions, not 
to do so, but they do not appear to have heeded these injunctions, fof, a 
few weeks after, a report was received that they had actually engaged 
Vonolel^s tribe, but without sevv^is loss on either side, only three of the 
Lushais being killed and one SoOtie wounded. 


The Maharajah of Manipur .supplied a contingent of about 2,000 

men to assist in the operations in 

thcLushai country, which acted 
by tho Manipur Contingent. i 

under the orders or Major-Cxeneral 


Nuthall, who was then Officiating Political Agent at Manipur. (^) The 
contingent occupied an extended line of posts along the southern 
boundary of Manipur for the purpose of watching tho Lushais against 
whom Brigadier-General Boiirchier was operating through Cachar. 
This position was also calculated to secure the fidelity of Kamhow, 
whilst it enabled the contingent to take full advantage of any assistance 
he might render. The hostile attitude of tho Sooties towards the other 


tribes was well known, but, in the event of their throwing in their lot 
with them, the contingent would also have been in a position to attack 
them. When tho Manipur troops were returning after the conclusion 
of the expedition they fell in with a party of Kainliows under the Chief 
named Kokatung, who were carrying away 1)57 captives from two 
Lushai villages. The Kamhows came into the camp of the Manipur 
Contingent apparently not expecting to be troalud as enemies, but were 
all made prisoners by the Contingent and taken to Manipur and placed 
in irons in the jail. The 957 captives were also taken to Manipur, but 
uotous prisoners ; they were settled in the valley. General Bourchier 
stigmatized this as an act of treachery” on the part of the Contingent, 
though it had been admitted that Kokatung had committed a raid on 
a Manipur village in 1871. General Nuthall, the Officiating Agent, 


however, maintained that the Sooties were hostile to Manipur, and. 


with the view of refuting the representations made to the Government 
of India regarding the friendly alliance” of the Sootie tribe, he sub- 
mitted a list of raids alleged by Manipur to have been committed ou 
that State from 1835 to that date. He described Kamhow's attitude 


since the affair of 1857 already described to be ^'one of alternate pre- 
tence of submission, raid upon Bajah^s distant villages, an^ assurance 
of non-participation.^^ It was, however, generally considered by other 
officials that the Kamhows were friendly. Mr. Edgar, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Caebar, said there could be no doubt that Kamhow 
was quite in earnest in desiring to help Manipur and us against 
his old enemies, the people of Vonolel^s villages, but of course,” 
he added, he can never forgive that wonderful piece of treacbery^^ 
(referring to the capture of Koka^^ing and his followers). It should. 


(0 t*olilical Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 70. 
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however, be mentioned that General Nu^all was not actually present 
when Kokatung and his followers were disarmed and made prisoners, but 
was a few miles in advance : he nevertheless approved what the 
Manipur Majors had done, and thus became responsible for their act. 
He also asked that the (rover nor General in Council might be moved 
to acknowledge " the judicious and resolute conduct of the twoMajors^^ 
to whom the suceess^^ was due. • 


. The Kamhows were anxious to dbtain Kokatung^s release, ' and. 


Affairs from 1872 to 1875. Policy to 
be pursued by Manipur towards the 
Kamhows. 


in April 1872, sent an embassy 
to Manipur with that object.(*) 
Kikoul, who was chief of the em- 


bassy, was informed that no proposi- 
tion of any kind could be entertained whilst a single subject of the 
Maharajah remained in their hands, and that, if the captives wore not 
released, the Maharajah would take measures to punish the Kamhows. 
Kokatung died shortly after this in the Manipur jail. 


In August 1872, the Political Agent reported that he had heard 
it was the intention of Manipur to attack tlic Kamhows during the 
ensuing cold season. They wished to release the Manipur captives 
with the Kamhows and bring the tribe into subjection. The Political 
Agent asked whether the expedition should be allowed. (*'*) The 
Maharajah had for some time previously been pressing him to obtain the 
sanction of (jovernment for the supply of four mountain guns with 
elephant gear complete, the same as used by the British troops during 
the Lushai expedition. The Kamhows, on the other hand, hud giVon 
out that they would require 100 human heads to perform the funeral 
obsequies of their late Chief. The Government of Bengal and the 
Government of India were averse to any war taking place on our 
frontier, and the Political Agent was informed that, in the opinion of 
the Governor General in (kmncil, it would be exceedingly impolitic to 
authorize any such expedition by Manipur against tlie Kamhows. Tlie 
Political Agent was also referred to this olliee letter already quoted 
on the general qu(*stion of the policy to be pursued by Manipur towards 
the Kookies and Lushais. The policy to be followed by Manipur 
towards the Kamhows is therefore the same as that towards the Lushais 
proper, viz., that while the Maharajah should take all necessary measures 
for the protection of his frontier, no unprovoked aggression on his 
part can be admitted. 

In October 1872, the Kamhows sent another embassy under 
Kikoul to Manipur. This embassy brought with them four of 
the captives who had been carried off in the raid of the previous year 
on a Manipur village, and also an elephant tusk for the Maharajah. 
Kikoul said that it was the intention of their Chief to return all 
the Manipur captives, but when asked by Colonel Mowbray 


(») Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 90. 

(•) Political Proceedings (India), November 1872, Nos. 100-104, 
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Thomson, who was then Qfficiating Political Agent, in how many 
days he would guarantee their release, he made excuses and gave 
evasive replies. The four captives who were returned said that they 
were given to understand by some of their brethren who had settled 
with the Kamhows that Kikoul had only been sent to find out whether 
the Manipur Durbar would release the followers of their late Chief, 
Kokatung ; if not, they were^t,determined to destroy all the Manipur 
villages in the hills on their frontier. This statement Kikoul denied. 
While Kikoul was in Manipur Cononcl Thomson endeavoured to effect 
a reconciliation between Manipur and the booties, though he said it 
was a (lifiicult task, as it was impos.«!ible they could easily forget the 
treacjhery practised towards them by Tangal Major in capturing 
Kokatung and his followers. ( * ) His efforts, however, met with some 
success, for, in December 1872, the deputation again returned to 
Manipur, accompanied by 26 captives of Manipur Naga tributaries 
taken two years previously. Colonel Thomson promised Kikoul that 
a similar number of Kamhow captives in Manipur shoVild be released, 
and the following month Kikoul brought 14 captives more, when a 
further exchange was effected. On tliis occasion Colonel Thomson 
proposed that the tribe should swear allegiance and fealty to Manipur, 
to which Kikoul agreed, and said they wanted peace with Manipur, 
but stipulated that the son of their late Chief, Kokatung, should be 
released, and the skull and bones of his dead father made over to them. 
This request was complied with by the Manipur authorities, and in 
March 1878- peace was sworn between Kokatung^s son and Manipur, 
and the whole of the Kamhows released then took their departure for 
their Native hills. Tha Manipur Durbar had been very anxious to get 
Yatole, the Rajah of the Sooties, to come in from across the boundary 
and make him also take the oath of allegiance to the Maharaja before 
releasing Kokatung\s son. Colonel Thomson dissuaded them from this, 
as he thought such a proceeding might lead to a complication with 
Burma. He told them that he could in no way recognise their 
authority over the Kamhow Rajah. After these exchanges of captives 
there still remained eight Kamhows with the Maharajah of Manipur 
who were to be released on the restoration of ten more Manipur captives 
supposed to be with the Kamhows. 

But the peace thus brought about did not last long. In October 
1874 the Kamhows attacked two villages, Kumsol and Mukoong, in 
Manipur territory, to the south of the valley. Dr. Brown visited the 
villages attacked and found them partially destroyed by fire and totally 
abandoned. According to statements made by two villagers, 17 men 
were killed and 78 men, women, and children carried off by the Kamhows 
on this occasion, but from the subsequent papers the numbers appear 
to have been exaggerated. So far as the Political Agent could ascertain 
no provocation was given on the part of Manipur. There appeared 
little doubt from his investigations that the raid was committed by the 


(^) Political Proceedings (India), Janusjry 1873, Nos. 441-447. 
Political Proceedings (India), April 1873, Noi 26. 
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Kokatung section^ residing in the group gf villages called Mombee. 
Mombee^ be remarked, according to Captain Pemberton and Colonel 
Thomson, is within Manipur territory and has been encroached upon, 
and .the former inhabitants driven out by the Kamhows. Mombee 
is hx fact well on the Manipur side of the boundary line laid down 
by the agreement of 1S34 with Burma. The Maharajah of Manipur 
proposed to send an expedition agai^ist the Kamhows to punish 
them for this raid, and the Politieal Agent recommended that 
permission should be granted. The Chief Commissioner of Assam 
also thought that t*lie Rajah should be allowed to take such measures 
^in retaliation as he might deem expedient .( ^ ) lie considered that, 
for a State situated as Manipur is, a policy of retaliation was 
the only safe one. In reply the Government of India said that, 
should there have been no provocation on the pari of the subjects of 
Manipur, the Rajah would be justified in adopting such measures as 
might be necessary to protect his own territories from similar raids 
in future; and, if retaliation was considered to be absolutely necessary, 
he should be advised to move in such strength as w'^ould preclude the 
risk of defeat. The Political Agent recommended that the Govern- 
ment of India should not identify itself with the expedition further 
than by limiting the Manipur advance to Mombee, and this was 
approved. 

The Maharajah accordingly organized an expedition 2,400 strong. 

^ As it was expected that the Kamhows 

Slew's.^ fifjht, the Political Agent 

asked for sanction to accompany 
the expedition. This proposal was not acceded to by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam on the ground that it would identify the Govern- 
ment of India more emphatically than was advisable with Jho 
Maharajah^s proceedings. The Chief Commissioner's proceedings were 
approved, and it was remarked that the Governor Gtmeral in Couneil 
considered it advisable to avoid, as far as j)Ossiblc, any direct inter- 
ference in the matter. The expedition started on the 1 9 th February and 
returned on the 14th April 1875. The Majors who were in command 
reported the result of the expedition to Dr. Brown after their return. 
They said that before sunset on the 20th March their advance guard, 
about 300 strong, was attacked by a party headed by Yatole's brother 
and son. The Manipuri party made a good stand, and firing continued 
for an hour and a half, when the Kamhows fled. The next morning the 
Majors and the main body of the force arrived on the ground. Pre- 
parations for an attack on the Sootie villages were in progress, when a 
Sootie deputation arrived in camp. They said that two of their men 
had been killed and five wounded on the previous evening. They 
placed Yatole^s sword before the Majors, acknowledged themselves to be 
the Maharajah^s ryots, promised to pay tribute, and to abide by the 
terms imposed. They begged the Majors not to send the force to their 

<>) Political Proceedings (India), February 1875, Nos. 46-57. 
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villages^ so 2 subadars and £2 sepoys only were sent^ and returned 
with the wife and child of Ihe Chief of Kumsol^ who had been captured 
in the raid. A few days after a deputation consisting of Kikoul and a 
few others arrived with the Chief of Kumsol and six qther captives. 
The remaining captives^ it was said, had been sent into the interior, -but 
the Booties promised to do what they could to get them baek.(^) From 
the evidence of captives subsequently released, it, however, appears that 
they were at Mombee all the tuno. The force then returned to Mani- 
l)ur, accompanied by the Sootie deputation. The Political Agent 
considered the result of th6 expedition to be^ fairly 'successful, • though 
he was disappointed at no hostages having been brought in. The 
Majors had been instructed to insist on hostages being given to be held* 
until the other captives, of whom there were said to be twelve, were 
restored. There were, however, five Sootie captives remaining in 
Manipur, and the Sootie deputation were told they could not be 
released unless an equivalent number of Manipur captives was 
surrendered. In May seven of these captives were returned to 
Manipur, and, in accordance with the promise given, the five Sootie 
captives in Manipur were set free. The Sootie messenger who brought 
the captives to Manipur said he was confident that the other captives 
they had would also be given up. Dr. Brown, in referring to this 
expedition in his Administration Report for 1874-75, stated that from 
past experience he was led to doubt the correctness of the Majors* 
account and made independent enquiry regarding the doings of the 
expedition. He found that, so far as his informants knew, some of 
whom were with the force, not a shot was fired on INIoinbee, each party 
seeming to be afraid of the other, and he remarked that the Sooties 
were not likely to be deterred from committing further raids on 
Manipur territory from any fear of the Manipur troops. 

* For a short time after the expedition of 1875 no raids were com- 
mitted on Manipur by the Sooties, 
Further Kamhow raids on Manipur Terri- though attempts had been made, in 

one of which a Kamhow was killed. 
The effect of the expedition, however, was not much felt by them. In 
1876 the Political Agent said they seemed to be becoming more aggres- 
sive and arrogant than before ; the establishment of four new thannahs 
on that frontier had, however, in a great measure, prevented the 
attempts at raiding. Two Sooties of Noongeah came to the Manipur 
village of Mungotc and persuaded the Chief, named Bomyam, and two 
men to accompany them to Nongeah to receive certain Manipur captives 
collected there, whose release h^ been promised by Kikoul. When in 
the Sootie country the two men were deliberately shot by Kikoul and a 
brother of Yatole named Khooding. Bomyam escaped, the musket 
aimed at him having missed fire. During the years 1876, 1877, and 
1878 Sootie raids were frequent and numbers were reported killed on 
both sides. The Political Agent reported that during the year 1876-77 


(0 Political ProccediDgs (India) B., June 1876, Nos. 1-4 and 51-52. 
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the condition of afiairs between Manipur a^d the Sooties had been in a 
most unsatisfactory state.^^ Matters bad drifted^ and no real attempt 
had been made to arrive at a satisfactory understanding. The Manipur 
diaries for 1877 and 1878 contain frequent allusions to Kamhow raids^ 
but it was doubtful whether the Kamhows are altogether to blame. In 
May ls77, in referring to an attack on a Manipur village by Kamhows^ 
of whom 22 were reported to have bcca^ killed^ the Agent said he was 
afraid that the origin of the raid was an attack made by Manipuii 
Kookies on peaceable Kamhows the previous month. A few days later 
he reported that five Kamhow heads hiul been brought into Manipur and 
offered up^ as is usual in such cases, in the hole^ on the nortli 
side of the Nursing Durwaza, called Suroong/^ to the presiding 
deity. In January 1S78 it was reported that the Kamhows had 
attacked the Kule Valley in force, and that a Jlurmese force of 2,000 
men had been sent against them. Colonel Johnstone strongly urged on 
the Durbar the necessity of sending messengers to ask the Chiefs to 
come in and see him, but as two men who previously went had been 
murdered, nobody liked to undertake the dangerous oUice. 


In the Administration Report for 1877-78, a remarkable circum- 

iiir- A- * a 4 . • stance in connection with the Sootic 

Migration of the Sootics into Manipur. . i n/r • • i i 

tribe and Manipur is recorded. 

Parties to the number of over 2,000 persons belonging to the Sooties 

migrated during tlie year into Manipur territory, where they settled down 

on lauds assigned to them by the Maharajah in the neighbourhood of 

Moirang, to the south-west of the valley. The Political Agent was visited 

by the C^hiefs of the immigrants, who expect the number to be increased 


this year. Colonel Johnstone considered this immigration important. 
The Sooties, weakened by the loss of 2,000 of their number, and with 


the early prospect of losing more, will be less formidable to Maiiijjiir. 
The new comers are mostly* not actually of the Sootie tribe, but are 


reported to belong to a Helot race living in villages of their own among 
the Sooties. Their object in leaving their country was simply to find a 
place where they might live in peace and security. 


In 1834 when the Kubo Valley was ceded to Burma, the eastern 

and a small portion of the southern 
boundary of Manipur was laid down. 
It is in connection with this small 
portion of the southern boundary that the question is raised of the posi- 
tion of the Kamhows with regard to Burma. According to the Treaty 
of 1834 ceding the Kubo Valley to Burma the southern boundary of 
Manipur from the east begins at the point where the river called by the 
Burmans Nansawing, and by the Manipuris Niimsaulung, enters the plain, 
up io its sources and across the hills due west down to the Kothi Khyounig 
(Manipur River). Captain Pemberton, in his report, dated 19th April 


ThiF'hole is most sacred, and it is said that few Manipuris even are allowed to see it. 
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1 8S4> says that the Numctaulung River appeared to have been always 
considered by the Burmese as the northern limit of the Kul£ Bajah^s 
territory in that direction. This accounts for the Numsaulung forming 
the southern boundary of the northern divisions of the Kubo Yjalley. 
Captain Pemberton does not, however, explain why the line was ‘ex- 
tended from the sources of the Numsaulung westward to the Manipur 
River, for the Kule Rajah^s territory does not extend so far in that 
direction. A line drawn from the sources of the Numsaulung due west 
to the Manipur River passes through the northern portion of the country 
at present inhabited by the Sooties. Thus, according to the boundary 
laid down by Captain Pemberton, contained in the Treaty of ISS^, part, 
of the Sootie tribe at present live in Manipur and part in Burmese or 
independent territory. 

In November 1872, Colonel Mowbray Thomson, the Officiating 
Political Agent, reported that, from an examination of Pemberton''s 
map and the Treaty of 1834, he considered that the country inhabited 
by the Sooties clearly belonged to Burma, and that, in his opinion, the 
Manipuris had no right to make war. in that direction, but that, 
if threatened or injured by the Sooties, they should refer their 
grievances to the Burmese Government through the Government 
of India. lie considered the fact of the Sooties inhabiting Mombee 
and other villages nearer Manipur to be an encroachment, though 
he said the Manipuris treated the encroachment very lightly, 
and had no intention of immediately resorting to arms to expel 
them.(^) The truth was. Colonel Thomson said, the Maharajah^s sepoys 
would not fight for him, for they knew they had nothing to gain in 
such a cause. At this time the Sooties were treating with Manipur 
for the restoration of captives, and as Colonel Thomson looked upon 
them as Burmese subjects, he said that it placed him in an awkward 
position- A party of 400 of the Kamhows had approached within 
two days of the Manipur stockade at Kumah and had told Tangal 
Major that they had come there to treat with him and him only. 
Tangal Major, however, feared treachery, and refused to go. He ask^ 
them to come into the stockade and there treat with the officer he 
appointed, but this they refused to do. Until instructions were received. 
Colonel Thomson said he would not allow Manipur to strike the first 
blow. In the event of the Burmese ignoring their control of the 
Kamhows, he submitted for consideration the question how Manipur 
should act. He said the Maharajah would well weigh the conse- 
quences of another attack on the tribe, after having been so 
thoroughly worsted by them in 1857. Mr. Edgar, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Cachar, who was consulted, said there was not much 
to be made of Colonel Thompson’s letter, except that the Mani- 
pur officials, and probably the Chief himself, were determined to 
do what they could to avoid a peaceful settlement of their disputes 
with Kamhow.^^ He thought that if they were to try honestly to 


(') Political Proceedings (India), January 1873, Nos. 442-d7. 
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make terms with the Sooties, they might be* successful, for the latter 
have shown a desire to avoid fighting, which could scarcely have been 
expected after the way in which they were treated by the Manipuris 
during the Lushai expedition.^' He finally recommended that the 

E jace on the frontier should not be disturbed. The Government of 
engal also deprecated fighting between Manipur and its border tribes, 
as such collisions always created an uneiliiy feeling in the hills. Should 
fighting 2 ictually take place, the Lieutenhnt-Qovcrnor thought our only 
course could be one of absolute non-interference." The following is 
a copy of the orders passed by the Government of India in Foreign 
•Department letter No. 2lfiP., dated 30th January ls73 ; — 

I am to state that llis Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General in Council 
approves of your endeavours to effect an amicable settlement of the quarrel between 
Manipur and the Sooktees, and desires that you will continue to advocate a surrender by 
both parties of their prisoners and captives, so as to brin^ about a good understanding. 

His Excellency in Council sees no objeotion.s to the .Maharaja of Manipur building 
stockades within his frontier and taking other rca.sonable precautions for frontier defeiu^e. 
But llis Highness should bo careful to require his frontier posts to act only on the 
defensive and not to vex the tribes beyond the border, or give provocation for their 
attacking Manipur territory. 

llis Highness the Maharaja should understand that any unprovoked hostilities 
with tribes beyond his boundary may involve him in difficulties with Hurinah, and will 
not receive the approval of the British Government. £u the event of such hostilities 
breaking out, you should report the ffict at once, and, pending the arrival of instructions 
from the Government of India, abstain from all intcrforciico other than friendly advice. 
His Excellency in Council, however, is sanguine that by the exorcise of the judicious 
influenoe you have already exerted with so gocjd effect, you may be able not only to prevent 
any outbreak, but probably also to arrange an amicable settlement of the causes of 
misunderstanding. 

So far as our records show, the Burmese Government do not 
* appear ever to have exercised any control over the Sooties to the soujih 
of the Manipur houiulary line. The whole tribe seems to be practically 
independent, and not to have been alfe(?ted at all by the Treaty of 
1834. Though a line was drawn westwards from the source of the 
Numsaulung to the Kathe Khyoung, there is no menti^oi in the Treaty 
of the territory south of this line having been made over to Burma. 
It was only the Kubo Valley which the Burmese Government asked 
for, and that was all that was made over. In Captain Pemberton's 
report of his proceedings in handing over the Kubo Valley and 
laying down the boundary, the only mention he makes of this line is 
the following : — 

He (the Khumbat Woon) questioned iis very particularly as to oiir intentions 
regarding the southern lino of boundary, which was formed by the Numsaulung River. 
The Burmese had evidently thought that we intended to run this line directly across 
from the hills on the west to the Ningthee River, and were much pleased to find that 
we had no* such wish, and, on the contrary, that it was to run due west from the foot of 
the hiUte down to the Manipur River, wWe it would terminate. At their request we 
consented to omit the name of the Khyendwen or Ningthee River, which had been 
inserted with the view of rendering our intentions more clear. 

No Burmesp officers appear to have ever taken charge of this tract of 
territory under the fifth Article of the Treaty, and the Burmese and 
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Manipuris alike appear to*have treated the Sooties as wild and hostile 
tribes not amenable to their authority. They committed a raid on 
villages in the Kubo Valley subject to the Burmese in 1866, at the 
same time that they committed the raid in Manipur territory for which 
the Manipur expedition of 1S57 was sent against them (paragraph 78 
of. the precis) ( The Gendat Woon complained to the Political Agent 
regarding the raid, as he believed the raiders came from villages in 
Manipur territory. In the Administration Report for 187St-73 Dr. 
Brown said that the frontier Burmese authorities generally repudiate 
the idea of their being under Burmese control, although they lie 
unraistakeably to the eastward of the Manipur boundary” (they do not, . 
however, lie to the eastward, but to the south of the Manipur boun- 
dary), and in the Report for J 873-74 he says that, in the event of any 
realized or threatened disturbances by the Kainhows, the Burmese 
invariably make the matter one of complaint against the Manipur 
State, assuming that State to be responsible for their good behaviour. 
He adds that for all practical purpores this tribe should be considered 
as independent, and liable to punishment from either power it raids 
upon. There is, however, no definite information among our records 
regarding the Burmese complaints referred to by Dr. Brown. (®) In a 
letter dated 30th January 1S7*2 from Gcneml Bouchier, to General 
Nuthall, it is said that the Burmese authorities complained against the 
ravages of the Sooties in 1871, and in a letter from General Nuthall to 
the Maharajah of Maniimr, dated 1 6th April 1 87’2, he says : — Not long 
ago the Burma authorities complained of the ravages committed by his 
(Kamhow^s) dependants upon the village of Beetoop, in the Kubo 
Valley General Bourchier and General Nuthall doubtless referred to 
the same complaint. Paragraph 1 14 of this precis gives an account of 
ilip attack on the village of Beetoop, a reference to which will 
show that it is not so very clear that the Burmese authorities 
complained against the Knmhows. It was a complaint against 
Manipur Nagas, assisted by ten Nagas of the mountain range.” 
Assuming that the ten Nagas referred to were Kamhows, it is 
very probable that they belonged to the Kamhow villages within 
the Manipur boundary, and hence the Burmese complaint. There is 
nothing to show that the Burmese ever complained of raids com- 
mitted by the Kamhow tribe living beyond the Manipur boundary. 
From Captain Pemberton^s map published in 1835, and a demi-official 
letter to the Chief Secretary to Government, dated 9tb September 
1828, he believed that the Kamhows were tributary to K,uld, and h^ 
continued so for many years. Captain Pemberton had not, how;ever, 
visited this part of the country, for in the same letter he said he had 


(*) Foreign Consultations^ 15th February 1856, No. 112. 
Foreign Consultations, ISth February 1857, No. 181. 

(■) Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 88. 
Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 86. 
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not been able to go so far south.(*) In 1856, Colonel McCulloch said 
the south-eastern portion of Manipur territory had never been explored, 
and that the Manipur authorities had never tried to bring the tribes 
inl^abiting it into subjection. 


ColonelJohnstone reported in 1878 that the Maharajah was anxious 

to bg allowed to subdue the Sooties, 
Proposal to make the Sooties tributary but* acknowledged that he cannot 
to Manipur. without assistance in arms 

and ammunition. Were the Sooties made tributary to Manipur, that 
State would touch on the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and would border 
* the Kule Valley (Burmese), but would not interfere with Burma. It 
is asserted in Manipur that the Burmese would be glad to see the 
Sooties subdued, as they are a terror to the Kule people.^^ It is, 
however, doubtful whether the Kamhow tribe extends so far south as 
the Chittangong Hill Tracts. Accortling to Mr. Eilgar only the north- 
east portion of what is generally termed the Lnshai country is in- 
habited by the Kamhow8.(2) To the south-east of the Lushais proper 
there are villages of different tribes called Pois by the Tjushais. “ These 
northern Pois are said not to be Lakhayr Pois (Sindh us), but probably 
they are closely connected with them.^^ Colonel J ohnstone stated that 
the Lushais had offered assistance in case the Maharajah wished to 
attack the Sooties their deadly enemies. He considered that, if the 
Maharajah^s surmise as to the feeling of the Burmese on the subject is 
correct, it would be greatly to our advantage to annex the Sootie 
country and thus secure peace. He said — 

The cost to us would be small, and through him we should be able more offeotually 
to coerce the Eastern Lushais, if at any time necessary, as th(iy, with their western 
brethren, would then be completely hemmed in between us and oiir feudatories. 

At present we are not directly concerned with the Sooties, but we may be twenty 
years hence, and timely, and to us inexpensive action now, may save trouble and money 
in the future. 


The Government of India is not in favour of aggressive action of 
the kind suggested. 

The Kubo Valley lies between the Heerok or Yoma range of 

mountains, which bounds the eastern 
side of the Manipur Valley, and 
Ningthee or Ky end wen River. (®) It 
commences from the foot of the hills in latitude 24® 30' north and 
extends south to 22° 80', where it terminates on the left bank of the 
Kath^ Khyoung, or Manipur river, which falls into the Ningthee, and 
marks the southern limit of the Kule Rajahs territory. The Valley 


The Kubo Talley and Affaire on that 
Frontier. 


(») Coneultatione, 3rd October 1838, No. 1. Extracts from oorreapondenoe regarding 
cession of Kubo Valley. 

Foreign Consultations, 15th February 1856, No. 112. 

Consmtations, ath January 1830, No. 36. 

(•) Membrandum by Mr. Edgar, dated 9th March 1871, p. 23. 

(•) Pemberton’s Beport on the Eastern Frontier, pp. 116-117. 
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is divided into three priilcipalities, viz., Sumjok, Kumbat, and Knl6. 

The first and last are still governed by descendants of the original 
Shan chieftains, who were dej)enclant upon Mongmaorong, but Kumbat 
appears never to have regained its former prosperity, after its destrac- 
tion by the united forces of Pong and Manipur; and during the 
Burmese supremacy, their principal officer on this frontier derived 
his title from it, though Tumifloo was always his place of residence, 
and the head-quarters of the* military force of the province/^ The 
Kubo Valley is semi-independent^ the northern and middle portions 
being ruled by a Rajah titled the Rajah of Sumjok (the name of the 
village in which he resides), whose Raj is hereditary in his family. . 
He is generally titleil the Tsaubwa (Feudatory Chief) .of Toungthwot 
(Sumjok) by the Burmese Gbvernment. Before the first Burmese 
war the northern and middle divisions contained a population of about 
10,000 inhabitants. The southern portion is ruled by the Kul6 Rajah, 
the boundary between the territories of the two Chiefs being the 
Niimsaulung River. In olden times the Kubo Valley was sometimes 
urnier Manipur and sometimes under Burma. It was in the possession 
of Burma on the outbreak of the first Burmese war, and had been 
so for twelve years before. For about the same period preceding these 
twelve years it had been in the possession of Maiiijmr. In the Treaty 
of Yandaboo the upper and middle portions of the Kubo Valley wei'e 
not ceded by ilie Burmese. On the other hand, though they were 
taken by our ally, the Chief of Manipur, during the war, they were 
not retroceded by the Treaty. 1 n fact no nuintion whatever is made 
of the Kubo Valley in the Treaty of Yandaboo. With regard to 
Manipur itself, it was simply stipulated that should Gumbheer Sing 
desire to return to that country, he shall be recognized by the King 
of ,Ava as Rajah thereof.^'* Nothing was mentioned about the boundary 
between Manipur and Burma. The Government of India considered 
it but just and proper that all the places and territory in the ancient 
country of Manipur, which were in possession of Gumbheer Sing 
at the date of the signing of the Treaty of Yandaboo, should belong 
to that Chief. The Sumjok and Kumbat Divisions of the Kubo 
Valley, as far east as the Ningthee or Kyendwen River, were accordingly 
given to Manipur, and the Ningthee River formed the boundary 
between the two countries. 


The right of Burma to the Kubo Valley became a subject of 

. , . dispute from the signing of the 
Treaty of Yandaboo in February 
1826. The Commissioner in Sylhet, 
in a letter dated 19th April 1826, remarked that the Ningthee was no 
doubt the original and natural boundary between Manipur and Burma, 
and that, if the Burmese were permitted to cross it, it would be difficult 
to define a line of demarcation that would preclude the possibility of 
future dispute. In acknowledging this letter the Government of India 
said that it wTts — 


Dispute with Burma regarding the 
Manipur to the Kubo Valley. 


unquestionably moat desirable that the River Ningthee ahould form henceforward, as it did 
of old, the boundary between Ava and Manipur^ and Gumbheer Sing having been in 
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IMMMesuonof Perguntiah Kubo when the Treaty was ^signed, we are fairly entitled to 
. ^ , , . « ^ require the relinquishment of that integral 

*" «>w material portion of hie (the King’e) Eat 

»td JoM 18W. however, if the point is contested bv the 

Burm^ on the ground of the pergunnah haying been formally annexed to the territories 
of Ava for some years prior to the war, whilst no provision is made by the Treaty for any 
alteration in the existing boundaries of the llaj, the question must be settled by negotia- 
tion on the best terms that circumstances will permit. 

And in the instructions to the Envoy Vt Ava, dated 30th Jane 1F26, 
it was said that His Lordship in Council trusted that as the Burmese 
retreated from the Kubo District and retired beyond the Nin^thee, he 
would succeed in establishing^ that river as the boundary. In the in- 
• structions to Major-General Sir A. Campbell, dated 15th June 1^27, 
it was said that His Excellency in Council was decidedly of opinion that 
the right of Gumbbeer Sing should be maintained to the northern and 
middle portions of the Kubo Valley, bounded on the east by the 
Ningthee. It was also said that he would not have failed to observe that 
the acquisition of Rule, the southern portion of the valley, would secure 
the marked and desirable boundary of the Nurinjeerah River. The 
cession by the Burmese of this portion of the Valley, however, it was 
said, could not be reasonably ex})eeted, and its annexation to Manijmr 
would, therefore, have to become a subject of negotiation. In February 
ls27 the question of the boundary was discussed between the Burmese 
Ministers and Mr. Crawfoi’d, the British Envoy.(^) The Burmese claims 
were so extravagant that, if acceded to, Gumbbeer Sing would Have 
been deprived of what he considered the larger portion of the proper 
principality of Manipur ; they had fabricated a map showing the 
Burmese frontier to extend nearly to the Manipur capital. 

Captain Grant and Lieutenant Bemberton were ap]K)inted Commis- 
sioners to meet the Burmese authorities and settle the boundary in 
accordance with the principles enunciated by the Government of India, 
and they were told(®) that, as a preliminary measure, it would be proper 
to suggest to Gumbbeer Sing to fix his posts on such line to the south- 
ward as would include the northern and central districts of the 
Kubo Valley, regarding his right to which, by actual conquest, no 
discussion was to be allowed. In April ]S2'S the Commissioners 
met on the banks of the Ningthee or Kyendwen River, but little 
could be done in consequence of the very advanced state of the 
season, and the Burmese Commissioner proposed to postpone it 
until the ensuing year. A regular written engagement was made by 
the Commissioners on both sides to meet in 1829. The Burmese Com- 
missioners then pretended that the Ningthee was not the Kyendwen, 
but a river to the westward of the Kubo Valley. (®) This, Sir A. 

(^) Despatch from Mr. Crawford, dated Slst February 1827. 

(*) Instructions to Commissioner in Sylhet dated 28rd November 1827. 

(*) Consultations, 8th August 1828, No. 4. 

OoDSultations, 8th August 1828, No. 10. 

Consultations, 8th September 1828, No. 2. 

• Consultations, 3rd October 1828, No. 1. 

Consultations, 7th February 1829. 

OoimsltatioDs, 7th February 1829, Nos. 8-7. 

Cousultatidns, 19th June 1829, No. 10« 

Consultations, 10th July 1829, No. 28. 
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Campbell observed, might alter the decision of Government. Subse- 
quently, a Burmese map was transmitted to Calcutta, in which the 
Ningthee and Kyendwcn were laid down as separate rivers. This map 
was sent to the British Commissioners in Manipur, with instructions to 
enquire and report whether any such river as that laid down on it as Ihe 
Ningthee existed. It was observed to them that the map had probably 
been made to suit the views the Burmese, and they were instructed 
to propose to the Burmese Commissioners when they met them in the 
ensuing cold weather to visit the large river said to exist to the west- 
ward of the Kubo Valley. In the improbable event of the Ningthee 
flowing to the westward of the Kubo Valley, the British Commis- 
sioners were called on for their opinion whether the Burmese establish- 
ing themselves in the upper and middle divisions of Kubo would be 
particularly objectionable. In their reply these officers clearly proved 
the deception attempted to be practised by the Burmese. Lieutenant 
Pemberton scouted the idea that the Ningthee had been mistaken for 
another small river as stated by the Burmese. In a private letter to 
the Commissioner in Sylhet he remarked, you may depend on it the 
Burmans knew as well as ourselves that the Kyendwen was the river to 
be made the boundary, and no other. Sir A. Campbell expressly told 
them so, and in consequence of a representation to that effect they pre- 
vented their men from crossing the river into the Kubo Valley.^' In 
reply to the enquiry whether the establishment of the Burmese in the 
upper and middle divisions of Kubo would be particularly objection- 
able, both officers expressed their unqualifled opinion that the preserva- 
tion of the tranquillity then existing could not be insu]red were the 
Burmese allowed to re-establish their authority there. They said — 

A century of aggression on the one part, and of sufTering on the other, has 
excited a feeling of mutual hatred, at all tim^ prompt to evince itself in the extremity of 
ven/(eanoe. The chance of such a collision, which could not fail to be productive of the 
most lamentable consequences, is effectually obviated by making the Ningthee or 
Kyendwen, on whioh stands the Bunnah post of Kintat, the boundary between the States 
of Ava and Manipur ; no aggression can under such an arrangement be easily committed 
by either party, without crossing the river for the purpose— an act whioh womd su^ee to 
establish the culpability of the aggressor. 

The report of the British Commissioners was sent to Major-General 
Sir A. Campbell in October 18i^S, who was directed to inform the 
Court of Ava that the British Commissioners were prepared to prove 
that the Ningthee and Kyendwen were the same river. He was also 
requested to repeat the intimation previously conveyed to the Court of 
Ava respecting the right of Gumbheer Sing to the northern and central 
districts of the Kubo Valley^ which he had continued to hold since 
the war. 

In January 1829 the British Commissioners reported the receipt 
of a letter from the Burmese Governors on the Ningthee, stating that 
the proposed meeting of the Commissioners for the settlement of the 
boundary could not take place that year. They stated at the same time 
their intention to proceed to the Ningthee to be in readiness to meet the 
Biirman Commissioners. The Burmese Government also informed the 
Government of India that their Commissioners were busy collecting 
money to pay the third instalment of the war indemnity and celebrating 
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festivals and could not come. Captains jSrant and Pemberton were, 
however, directed to proceed to the banks of the Ning;thee, and in the 
event of the Burmese Commissioners failing to meet them, to select at 
onoe.the boundary line to the northward of the Kule or southern dis- 
trict of Kubo, which it might be desirable to fix as the southern 
boundary of Gumbheer Singes dominions in that quarter, including 
only the country re-conquered by him,dgnd from which the Burmese had 
been expelled during the war. Having# made a sketch of the boundary, 
they were directed to transmit a copy of it to the Burmese authorities 
with a distinct declaration that, under the orders of the British Govern- 
^ ment, they had fixed the boundary of Gumbheer Singes territory to the 
southward, the Ningthee being the boundary to the eastward. Sir A. 
Campbell was at the same time instructed to apprise the Court of Ava 
of the orders issued to the British Commissioners. The Burmese Com- 
missioners having failed to keep their engagement, our Commissioners 
fixed the boundary in accordance with the instructions they received, 
and they were informed that the boundary selected by them appeared 
to be well chosen, and that much advantage would be derived hereafter 
from the assumption of it as the basis of their settlement in concert 
with the Burmese Commissioners, who were invited to meet them on 
the frontier in January 1830. In the event of the Burmese Commis- 
sioners not meeting them in January 1830, they were authorised to fix 
Manipur thannahs on certain places indicated on the sketch of the 
boundary without further reference to the Burmese authorities. 

On 10th July is 29, the Chief Secretary to Government addressed 
a letter to the Burmese Ministers, in which he referred to the com- 
munications made to the local Burmese authorities by the British 
Commissioners, and observed that when the Burmese Commissioners 
should meet the English officers, they would be satisfied that *the 
country to the northward of the boundary line had been clearly and 
uninterruptedly in the possession of Gumbheer Sing since the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Peace, and that nothing would remain but to 
visit the spot together and fix the posts on each side of the boundary, so 
that in future no doubt or dispute might arise. On the 17th Novem- 
ber 1829 Captain Grant and Lieutenant Pemberton reported that the 
Burmese Commissioners had announced their intention to meet them in 
January following. They called the attention of Government to the 
fact of the Burmese Government having found it necessary to change 
the nature of its objections to Rajah Gumbheer Singes claim ; they no 
longer denied the fact of the re-conquest of Kubo, but said that the 
retention of those territories recovered by the British armies formed no 
part of the Treaty of Yandaboo. They ^ded : — Peeling the justice of 
our claims, we have not hesitated to follow the line of defence the 
Burmese have chosen, and the fact of three of the Thannahdars being 
at this moment here, who in the reign of Cheroojeet Sing held that 
situation in Kubo, must, we think, silence any further objection on the 
'subject o{ possession anterior to the war.^^ With the same despatch the 
British Commissioners forwarded a letter from the Ministers at Ava 
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to the British Government, in reply to the Chief Secretary's letter of 
10th July 1829, maintaining the right of the Burmese Government to 
the Kubo Valley as a dependency of the Bur man Crown. 

In January 1S30 Major Burney was appointed Resident at -^va 
in conformity with the 7th Article of the Treaty of Yandaboo, stipu- 
lating for the permanent residence of a British officer at the Court of 
Ava.(') In paragraph 7 of hi»*instractions he was informed of the 
determination of Government tb fix the boundary line between Manipur 
and Ava as laid down by CapUiin Grant and Lieutenant Pemberton. 
He was told to repeat to the Burmese Ministers the motives which 
obliged Government to assume a boundary line, and to satisfy them 
that it was not our intention to go beyond such line, though the argu- 
ments contained in their last letter would justify our considering several 
places to the southward of it as belonging to the ancient territory of 
Manipur. He uras also to encourage the Burmese to depute Commis- 
sioners to meet our officers on the frontier, and thus ascertain for 
themselves the incorrectness of their map which contained a river that 
had no existence in reality. He Wiis also furnished with a letter io the 
Burmese Ministers from the Chief Secretary to Government, in which 
it was distinctly stated : — 

What places and territory in the ancient country of Manipur were in possession of 
Oumbheer Sing at the date of tho signing of the Treaty of Yandaboo, tho Governor 
€leneral of British India considers it but just and proper that all these should still 
belong to that Chief. When the British Otlicers in Manipur prove to the Burmese 
Officers on the frontier by living witnesses and by undoubted testimony that so late as 
the years 1809-10 or II the towns of Khumbat, Woktong, Turn moo, Mungsa and Bumjok, 
comprising the whole extent of the Kubo Valley from Khambat, north, were held by 
Manipuri Thannahdars on the part of the Manipuri Raja Cheroojoct Sing^, the Governor 
General of British India trusts that the King of Ava will perceive the propriety and 
advantage of putting an end to all further discussions on this subject. 

< The Commissioners of both Governments met on the frontier in 
January 1830 as arranged. The Burmese acknowledged the incorrect- 
ness of their map, and the boundary was fixed, though the Burmese 
Commissioners would not consent to the renunciation of the territory. 
The Resident at Ava then suggested that Captain Pemberton might be 
authorized to join him at Ava, so that he might hear what the Minis- 
ters had to say against Gumbheer Sing’s claim, though he said he was 
convinced that no friendly means or argument would ever be successful 
in persuading the King to acknowledge Gumbheer Sing’s right to the 
valley of Kubo. Captain Pemberton proceeded to Ava, but, as was 
anticipated, no arguments or explanations which Major Burney could 
urge, even with the aid of Captain Pemberton, effected any change in 
the sentiments of the Ministers, and the question still remained for the 
final decision of the Governor General. Captain Pemberton’s presence, 

(*) Cousultations, 8th January 1830, Nos. 19-23. 

Conaultations, 8th January 1830, No. 82. 

Consultations, 8th January 1830, No. 36. 

Consultations, 20th January 1831, No. 6. 

Consultations, 18th March 1831, No. 16. 

Secret Consultations, 21st May 1832. 
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however, enabled Major Burney to convince jthe Burmese Ministers of 
the inaccuracy or untruth of several assertions which they had before 
advanced. They had denied that the Kubo Valley had ever been 
takeigi by the Manipur troops during the war, which they then admit- 
ted. They had declared positively that at no former period had the 
Manipur Princes ever exercised authority in it, but they then admitted 
that it had at various periods been in^posscssioii of Miiniimr. They 
acknowledged the incorrectness of their •map showing the Kyendweu 
and the Ningthee as distinct rivers, and admitted them to be the same. 
They had asserted that Sir A. Campbell at the Treaty of Yandahoo had 
^ recognized and acknowledged their right to Knbo, but were unable to 
prove it, and met Captain Pemberton proof that he did not do so by a 
silent acquiescence. They, however, produced extracts from their 
national recoids (which were believed to be genuine) showing that at 
different times they overran and conquered certain portions of territory 
on the eastern and western banks of the Ningthee. 


In a letter dated 15th December ls;iO, the Resident at Ava 


Cession of the Kubo Valley to 
Burma. 


re])ortod that he had hinted that 
the British Government might be 


disposed to give up a portion of the 
remaining instalment of tribute for the sake of lixing the Ningthee as 
the boundary. The Ministers were inclined to listen to the i)rc)posal as 
advantageous to Ava, but they did not dare eveu to mention it to the 
King, who felt the loss of a single foot of land as a diminution of his 


own consequence and power. In May 1831 Major Burney expressed his 
opinion that no plan existed for appeasing, in an amicable manner, the 
King^s mind on the subject of Kubo, and that there would be little 
advantage derived from the permanent residence of a British Officer at 
Ava till the question was properly settled. In April of the following 
year Major Burney informed (jovernment that as they wished to eslal)- 
lish the Ningthee as the eastern boundary of Manipur, to accomplish 
which object was one of the principal points of his instructions when 
deputed to Ava, he had used his best ciuloavours to discover how this 


could be accomplished, and to reconcile the Burmese Government to 
this boundary. He had, however, failed entirely. He said that his 
own opinion had always been in favour of the abstract riglit of the 
Burmese, and that views of expediency only, founded on an appre- 
hension that Ava might advance other claims, as well as the circum- 


stance that the British officers in Manipur considered the Ningthee as 
the most eligible boundary, made him question the policy of such right. 
He questioned whether keeping Gumbheer Sing in possession of an 
unhealthy and depopulated strip of territory which is divided from 
Manipur by a range of hills, and with which our officers even cannot 
communicate without being always attciulcd by large parties of coolies 
to convey every necessary of life for their subsistence, is worth the 
risk of thoroughly disgusting the Court of Ava and accelerating 
another war/^ In reply to this letter Major Burney was called uj^on 
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to state distinctly the grpunds on which he thought that the Govern- 
ment of Ava possessed a right to those portions of the Kubo Valley 
from which the Burmese had been expelled during the war, and in 
which the British Government had declared that the authority of Bajah 
Gumbheer Sing must be upheld. To this Major Burney submitteld a 
lengthy reply, in which he detailed the grounds on which he formed 
his opinion, showing the variop© times which, according to the Burmese 
history and other proofs, Kuko had belonged to Surma during the 
previous 800 years. The matter was then fully considered by the 
Government of India. The undeniable facts of the case were that 
Manipur conquered the disjmted territory during the war ; that, 
for about 12 years previous the territory was in possession of Ava; 
that for about the same period preceding those 12 years it was in 
the possession of Manipur ; and that at more remote periods, extending 
far back into past times, it was sometimes under the one and sometimes 
under the other of those powers. The question was whether, at the 
close of the Burmese war, that territory was to be considered as 
forming undoubtedly a part of Manipur, or as a jmrt of the domi- 
nions of Ava in consequence of its having been so at the commence- 
ment of the war. The Governor General remarked on the case that 
though no satisfactory opinion could be formed upon the question, he 
thought, upon the whole, that Government was warranted in its first 
decision that the Ningthee should be the boundary between Ava and 
Manipur, He said, — 

“ But although the consideration, already stated, namely, the misinterpretation that the 
conceit of the Burmese may put upon the comsession to their own prejudice, and the more 
reasonable ground of dissatisfaction that will be given to Gumbheer Sing, might forbid 
any change, yet, with reference to the anxious desiro for Kubo expressed by the Govern- 
ment of Ava* to the humiliation of their pride and to thoir reduced if not extinguished 
power, I think it will be both generous and expedient to grant them this gratification. It 
18 frue that wo give up the best boundary line, and the admission of the Burmese into the 
valley may tend to much moro collision with the Manipuris, but with our superior power 
a better or worse military boundary is of no consequence whatever, and these boundary 
disputes if arising can lead to uo war.’* 

The following were the final orders of Government on the subject, 
contained in a letter to the Resident at Ava, dated 16th March 
1833 

On your return to Ava you will announce to the King that the Supreme Government 
still adheres to the opinion that the Ningthee formed the proper boundary between Ava 
and Manipur, but that, in consideration for His Majesty’s feelings and wishes, and in the 
spirit of amity and good-will subsisting between the two countries, the Supreme Govern- 
ment consents to the restoration of the Kubo Valley to Ava and to the ekablishment of 
the boundary line at tho foot of tho Yoma Boung Hills. 

You will further apprize His Majesty that the exact line must be established by Com^ 
missioners on tho part of the British Government, who will proceed to the frontier, in 
November next, when tho Kubo Valley will be given up to such CommisBioner as Hifi 
Majesty may appoint. 

The Burmese Government were also informed by the Government 
of India, and they were requested to depute, in Novembe^r 1888, two 
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officers of rank to meet two British officers^ who would deliver over to 
the Burmese the towns of Khumbat^ Tummoo, Thon^thwot^ &c., and 
fix and point out the line of hills which may be selected as the future 
boundary between Ava and Manipur/^ It was said that the eastern 
foot of the hills known in Manipur as the Muring hills and supposed 
to be the same as that called by the Burmese Yoma Doung, would form 
a good line of demarcation between th^c possessions of the two States. 
Captain Pemberton was at the same •time directed to proceed to the 
Kubo Valley in November, in company with Captain Grant, to make 
it over to the Burmese. Captain Pemberton^s instructions are important 
,as showing the right asserted at the time by the British Govern- 
ment to fix the boundary and not to allow the Burmese Gov- 
ernment to interfere at all in the matter. The instructions were as 
follows 

Early in tho month of November you will proceed in company with Captain Grant 
in tho direction of the Kubo Valley, takirijj with you any olliccr whom Guinbhoor Sing 
may wish to dopute. You will there be met by Commissi oners on tlio part of tho King 
of Ava to whom you will make over the Kubo Valley. Those fimcli(»naries will probably 
be ac(X)mpanied by Captain MacfanpiUar, but they will bo given distinctly to understand 
that they aro not to interfere at all in the settlement of tho boundary, which is to be fixed 
by yourself and Captaiu Grant, taking tho c-'islern bases of the Muring range of hills as 
the line of demarcation. You will further point out to tho Burincso Commissioners the 
line of demarcatiou which you may fix as the boundaries to the north and south of tho 
Kubo Valley. 

When the Commissioners met, the Burmese claimed the Muring 
hills, as the Yoma Doung range was a little to the westward of them. 
The British Commissioners, in order to terminate the discussion, 
tendered a copy of that part of their instructions above quoted, debar- 
ring the Burmese Commissioners from interfering. The Woondouk 
was told that the cession of the Kubo Valley was a favour, for which 
the British Government had consented to make compensation to the 
Bajah of Mauinur, and that if he did not agree to tlie line of boundary 
laid down by^the British Commissioners, they could not, under the 
instructions they had received, consent to give up any of the territory, 
but would leave tho Manipur Thannahs on the Ningthee just as they 
stood. This greatly embarrassed the Woondouk, and he begged hard 
for a delay of 13 days to enable him to represent the matter to Ava ; 
he even solicited the aid of the Manipur officers in obtaining the re- 
quited delay, but the British Commissioners firmly expressed their in- 
ability to consent to the postponement. The Woondouk objected to 
the Manipur Thannah of Moreh being so close upon Burmese territory, 
and expressed a desire that it should be removed to some more distant 
spot, as quarrels were likely to arise from the inconsiderate conduct of 
the people there. He was told that as Moreh was on the Manipur side 
of the hue, the Rajah had as much right to establish a thannah there as 
the Burmese had to establish one at Tummoo. The Woondouk was also 
anxious that the tribes occupying the eastern face of the hills between 
Manipur and Kubo should be called and examined in his presence as 
to their desire of living under the Burma or Manipur rule, but this 
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was refused on the grounds that it would be a direct infringement of 
the orders of Government expressly prohibiting the Burmese from ever 
interfering with these Khyens, but it was .added that iF hereafter any 
inhabitants of these hills chose to run away and seek Burmese protec- 
tion, they would not be demanded, but that if any Burmese Agents 
were detected tampering with their fidelity, they would be liable to any 
punishment, however extreme, pFhich the Manipuri officers might inflict 
upon them/^ To the justice ^f this he assented. After another re- 
quest for delay by the Woondouk, which was not granted, Captain 
Pemberton drew up the agreement. A Burmese translation was made 
for the Woondouk^s perusal, but he objected to it and prepared another 
in Burmese form containing many objectionable pass.ages. To this 
agreement the British Commissioners objected. The Manipuri inter- 
preter declared that the Woondouk would never sign the agreement 
drawn up by the Commissioners as it was not according to Burmese 
form. Captain Pemberton remarked that the reply to this was evi- 
dent, the pai)er was ours, and in accordance with our for ms ^ and that if 
the Woondouk refused to receive .and sign such a document as we should 
tender to him, we would not surrender possession of the country.^^ 
The boundary was then laid down, and the agreement defining the 
boundaries signed as originally prepared, with some trifling alterations. 
The Burmese Commissioners added a note to the effect that the Burmese 
Ministers would address the British Government regarding the small 
strip of country between the eastern base of the Yoraa Doung range 
and the Muring hills which they h.ad expected to got. The Court of 
Ava, however, formally acquiesced in the boundary laid down, and so 
the matter then ended. 


The following is the English version of the 
latjpns of the Burmese version 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 


English vbbsion. 


[Secret Cone.t 2WA April 1834, 

No.n.] 

Firet.’-’Thc Ilritlsh Cotiimis- 
Hionorft, Mojor (.rnut tind Cupiuin 
reiuborton, under iiiHl ruction!* from 
the Ultfht tloiioiirublu the Oovonior 
Gouoral in Council, n^rcc to make 
over to the Woondouk Mahnmcii- 
tryiin Kiya and Ttiaraclaiii^cu Ni 
Myookyawthoo, CommissionerM ap< 
(mint 0(1 by the Kinif of Ava, the 
towiiH of Tummoo. Khumbat, 
SuiiOok and all other villaifeN in 
tbi* Kuhi) ValloT, the IJn^^ochinf; 
IliliHitnd Urn strip of vnlloy run* 
nlnp belwoon their eastern fool and 
the western hank of the Niu^rthco 
or Khycudweu Kiver. 

Scroud.^Thn British Coniniis* 
sionora will withdraw the Munoe* 
poorcc ThannnH now stuliuned 
triUiiu this tract of country uuii 


TbANSLATTON OT a TBANSCBIPT OF 
THB BOKIfEtiK VBBSION, BT 
MaJOB'UkNKBAL Nutuall, 
Offg. Poltl. Agent, Man iFUB. 

[JPvUtieal A., May 1871, iVo. 158.] 

Firnt . — The Ilritisli Commia* 
sionprs. Major Grant and Captain 
P(>mlierton, under instructions from 
the Iti^ht Honourable the Governor 
Qonernl in Council, agree to make 
over to the Woondouk (Under Sec- 
retary), Mnha Mengvaii Itoja, and 
to Tsayedaugyee (Chief Writer of 
Court), Nemyookauthoo, Commis- 
sioners appointed by the King of 
Ava, all the villages in the Kubau 
v.aney, together with Tumoo, 
Kumpat, and the towns of Toung- 
wat Inlian Suii^jok), also the Uugan 
Hills and the lands between those 
and the Khyciidweu Kiver. 

51eeo«d.— The Dritlsh Commis- 
sioners will withdraw the Mani- 
))oro Thaniias now atatioued within 
this tract of coautry, and moke 


agreement, with traus- 


Literal tbanslaiion of tub 

JtUUMESE VERSION, BECEIVBD 

VBONL TUB C'HIKF COMMIB- 

610NKR, UbITIBM BUBMA. 

[Political A., June 1872, No, 407.] 

The two Political Agents ap- 
pointed by^ the British Govern- 
ment, Major Grant and Captain 
Pemberton, and the two Agents 
deputed by the King of Ava, 
the Royal Woondouk Maha 
Mingyau Yasa and Tsaraydawgyee 
(Royal Scribe) Nay Myo Kyaw- 
thou, have mutually agreed that 
the towns and villages in the 
Kabau Valley, together with tno 
towns of Tamoo, Khambat, and 
Thoung Thwat, including tho 
Eugaw range of hills, shall bs 
given over, as also the land 
situate betw'ocii the two branches 
of the Khyeendwou river. The 
two British Political Agents 
shall withdraw the guards and* 
thanuahs placed within these, 
limits. 
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make over immediate possession of 
it to the Burmese Commissiouers 
on certain conditions. 


7%tr<f.— The conditions are that 
the^ wjll a^rree to the boundaries 
whioh may be pointed out to them 
by the Brftisli Commissioners, and 
will respect and refrain from any 
interference, direct or indirect, 
with the people residinfr on the 
Muneepooree side of those bound- 
aries. 

Fourth.-^ The boundaries arc as 
follow 

The eastern foot of the 
chain of mountains which rise iin- 
^ mediately from the western aide of 
* the plain of the Kubo Valley. 
Within this line is included Moreh 
and nil the eountry to the west- 
ward of it. 

2ti(l. l)n the south, a line, ex- 
tendinir from the eask'rn foot of 
the same hills at the point where 
the river, called by the !{iirnuihH, 
Nnnsaweiifr, and by the Munee- 
poorees, Num8aeeIl^n^^ enters tlie 

f dain up to iU sources, ainl across 
he hills due we^t dow n t o the K at he 
Khyouuf? (Muneepoonu' Kiver). 

‘An/ On the north, the line of 
boundary will be>;in at the foot of 
the same hills at the northern ex- 
tremity of the Kubo valley and 
pass due north up to the first 
rauire of hills, cast of that ui>ou 
which staiul the villuKes of 
Chocctar, Noongbroe, Noonfrhnr, of 
the tribe ealled by the Muiiee- 
poorces Loohooppa, and by the 
Burmahs l/af^wensoung, now tribu- 
tary to Miinccimor. 

4/A. The Burmese Commission- 
ers hereby promise that they will 
give orders to the Hurmese otficers, 
who will remain in ehnr^rc of the 
territory now made over to them, 
not in any way to interfere with 
the Khyens or other inlmhilants 
living on the Muneepoor side of 
the lines of boundary above des- 
cribed, and the British t’onnnis- 
aioners also promise that the 
Muiicepoorees shall be ordered not 
ill any way to interfere with the 
Khyens or other inhabitant s of any 
description living on the Burma 
side of the boundaries now lixed. 


Seal. F. J. ObasTi Mnjor. 


I Seal. B. B. Pbubebtov, Capt ., 
Commrt, 


Sanmyachil Obant, Ningthco 
River, 9lb January 183A. 


over immediate possession of it to 
tlio Burmese Commissioners on 
certain conditions. 

TAtr/f.— The conditions are that 
they will agree to the boundaries 
which in.'iy be {minted out to them 
by tlie British CommisBioners, and 
will respect and refrain from any 
interference, direct or indirect, 
with the i>cop1e residing on the 
Miiniporc side of thosr boundaries. 

J>»wr/A.— The boun^rios are as 
follows : — 

1. The eastern foot of the chain 
of mountains which rise imme- 
di.atoly from the western side of tlio 
plain of the Kuban Valley. To the 
west of this line the village of 
Moreh and nil its lauds are to bc- 
lung,to Miini|Mirc. 

2. * On the south a line extend- 
ing from the eastern foot of the 
same hills at the point where the 
river called by the Burmans Nansa- 
weng, and by the Aliinipuorios, 
Nnnisailuiig. enters the plains, ii]) 
to its Boiirces and .leross the hills 
due west to the Nniikathee Kay- 
oung Otliatt Munipore river.) 

3. Oil the north, the line of 
boundary will begin at the foot of 
the Hanie liills at the northern 
extremity of the Kuban Valley, and 
]>tisH dun north np to the first range 
of hills, east of that npon which 
stands the villages of Tswaitarii. 
Ntiangb,\ee, and Noanharn, now 
tributary to Alunipore. 

Fifth.— Tha Burmese Commis- 
sioners hereby promise that they 
will give orders to the Burmese 
otTieers, who will remain in charge 
of the territory now made over to 
them, not in .any way to interfere 
with the Khyens or 'other inhabi- 
tants living on the Muni]M)rc side 
of the lines of boundary above des- 
cribed, and the British t'ornmis- 
sioners also promise that the 
Mu nipoories shall be ordered noti 
in uiiy w.ay to interfere with the 
Khyens or other inhabitants of 
any desiTiplion living on the 
Burma side of the boiiudaries now 
fixed. 


Seal. ; F. J. Gbabt, Major. 


Seal. B, B. Pbxbbbioit, Capt. 


WOOBDOVX . UUA MeKGAV 

Uajau. 


Tsatbbauotbb Nbmyookautuoo. 


The conditions under which 
these tracts shall be made over 
to the two Burmese Agents aro 
as follows 

And the tw'O Burmese Agents 
agreeing to the following 
terms 

Is/. That they take over the 
tract of country as pointed out 
by the two British Political 
Agents. 

2hiL That the villagers living 
on the Cnssay side shall not be 
interfered with, or in any way 
molested. 

On these terms (the above 
towns and villages) shall be 
made over. 

The boundaries to be as fol- 
low's 

The eastern foot of the range 
of hills immediately on the west 
border of the land situate on the 
western side of the Kahnw 
Valley, shall bo fixed as the 
boundary. 

Bevtiiid the above boundary on 
the west i.s tlie village of Molay, 
Ac , &e,, w'hieh is to belong to 
Munipore. 

'I'he boundary on the south 
Hhall bo fixed by a line extending 
from the eastern foot of ilio 
same hills at a point where the 
river, failed by the Burm(;.se, 
Kansaweng, and by the (’nsrtiivH, 
Nan Tsim liaii, cuters the plain 
and along its course dow'u to the 
niouth of tin; said river, and from 
tlience due west ns far as the 
Nan Kilt hey Chonng or Creek. 

The boundary on the north 
sliall begin from the eastern foot 
of the same range of hills and 
run along to the end of the 
Kuhaw Valley, and from thence 
due north as far n.s a hill which 
is sit mate on the eastern side of 
the range of Cnssay hills, on 
whieh stand the villages of Tswa- 
tard, Hnanbyee, and Moanihara 
belonging to Munipore. 

The two Burmese Agent s do 
hereby promise to issue orders 
to the oflietTH, who shall be Jell 
ill charge of the territory now 
made over, not in any way to 
disturb or molest any people 
(Kliyi'ens or olberwise) 'who live 
oil the (’fissny side, and the two 
Knglish Polilieal Agents promise 
that orders will be issued to the 
effeet that Kbyeens, who live 
beyond the eastern boundary 
above described, shall not bo in- 
terfered with or molested by the 
Cassays. 

Signed In a temiiorary shed 
erected for the purpose on a sand 
bank west of Nat Kyoon Oung 
M> ay oil the 15th Waning Moon 
of I'yalhu 1105. 


Signed. West of Natkwou on 
9tb January 1934. 
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By the following agqeementj dated 26th January 1834, Manipur 
„ .• i . .... . was granted 500 Sicca rupees 

‘^torKubrv.no?^”*''" monthly as compensation for the loss 

of territory (‘) thus involved 

Major Grant and Captain Pemberton under instnictions from tho Bight Honour- 
able the Governor General in Council having made over tho Eubo Valley to the Burmese 
Commissioners deputed from Ava arc authorized tc state — 

First. — That it is the intention of^the Supreme Government to grant a monthly 
stipend of five hundred Sicca rupees to the Raja of Manipur, to commence from the ninth 
day of January one thousand eight hundred and thirty*four, tho date at which the 
transfer of Kubo took place as shown in the agreement mutually signed by the British 
and Burmese Commissioners, 

Second. — Tt is to bo distinctly understood that should any circumstances hereafter * 
arise by which tlio portion of territory lately made over to Ava again reverts to Manipur, 
the allowance now gnmted by the British Government will cease from the date of such 
reversion. 


After the cession of the Kubo Valley to Burma disputes were 
constant, thoug^h, in a letter dated 17th November 1840, the Political 
Agent, Manipur, stated (‘^) that up to that time the peace of the frontier 
had been preserved without a reference to the Court of Ava or to the 
Government of India. The Resident at Ava, in 1834, said that the 
death of Gumbheer Sing bad removed all feelings of personal resent- 
ment from the minds of the King and Court of Ava. Prom this time 
correspondence was carried on between the Political Agent and the 
Burmese local authorities, cases then arising with Burmese traders in 
Manipur being decided by the Political Agent. Dr. Dillon visited 
Sumjok in 18()3.(^) He was received with much atteution and kindness 
by the Rajah, who provided houses and food for his attendants, and 
spoke gratefully of the support he gave them. Dr. Dillon^s camp was 
besieged by claimants for medical relief. In 18CS Dr. Brown said that 
disputes between the Manipuris and residents on the Burmese frontier 
were not then very frequent, and were mostly caused by mutual cattle 
and pony stealing. In April 1869, on the invitation of the Rajah of 
Sumjok, he paid a friendly visit to the Kubo Valley. The Rajah 
told Dr. Brown that he intended writing to the King of Burma to say 
how much he was pleased with the visit. 


In 1848 the Burmese complained of aggressions by the hill village 
, . . , X, of Loohoopa, situated in Manipur 

^ ThisvinasE. had 

been reached by Manipuris, and 
before it could be reached several others would have to be subdued. 


The Burmese authorities, knowing this, affected a doubt whether the 
village was in Manipur or Burmese territory, and stated their desire. 


(M Secret Consultation, 24th April 1834, No. 12. 

(*) Political Gonsult^ion, 28th December 1840, No. 78. 

(®) Political Proceedings (India), November 1863, No. 8. * 
Political Proceedings (India), September 1868, No. 859. 

(*) Foreign Consultation, 3l8t January 1861, No. 120. 
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should the village be declared not in Manijjpr territory^ to punish it 
themselves. Colonel McCulloch said that owingf to the difficulties 
which would attend the reduction of the village, the Burmese probably 
thought that it would be disowned by Manipur, and he immediately 
declared it to be in Manipur territory. In February 1849 a Manipur 
force went against the village and reduced it to subjection. 


In 1869, a village called Mokoo, inhabited by Burmese, but on the 

Eaid on the Manipur village of Mokoo. ot the boundary, was 

^ ® torcibly entered by an armed party 

of Burmese and the wife and five children of a man named Wonkow- 


•men carried off. (^) On the demand of the Political Agent, the Thoogyeo 
of Tummoo ordered the family to be restored. The matter was also 
referred to the Burmese Government, and the Prime Minister readily 
acceded to the request of the Political Agent at Mandalay to obtain 
all possible information about the raid and take such action as justice 
demanded. After receiving reports from the frontier officials, the 
Minister replied that, on the issne of a Royal order to apprehend 
dacoits who had attacked a Chinese trader, Wonkowmen absconded and 


took up his residence in the Mogoung forests, and, on being sent for, 
again absconded. His wife and children were tliereupon taken and 
brought before the local Court; while there, the Political Agent at 
Manipur demanded their restoration, and they were given up. In 
forwarding the Minister's letter the Chief Commissioner, British 
Burma, remarked that the proceedings of the Burmese officials in 
seizing the family and property of a man charged with a criminal 
offence was quite in accordance with Burmese usage. He, however, 
said there was reason to believe that the Burmese who committed the 


raid were ignorant of the fact that the persons arrested were not 
subjects of Burma, but of Manipur, as the village was situated v^^ry 
near the boundary line, and also very near a Burmese frontier garrison. 
Considering this, and the fact of the individuals having been given 
up when their surrender was demanded by the Political Agent at 
Manipur, the matter was allowed to drop. (2) 


In a letter dated 21st January 1871 Dr. Brown informed the Woon 

of Gendat that the inhabitants of 
Alleged raid on the Manipur viUftge of viiWo of Nat-tsene-nga, in 

a - seng-nga. Manipur territory, 50 in number, 

had been forcibly carried off by Burmese and the village destroyed. 
Before reporting the matter, he asked the Woon to hold an investiga- 
tion. The Woon^s reply, which was received by Gctieral Nuthall nearly 
three months after, rais^ the question whether the village was within 
Burma or Manipur territory. The Woon asserted that it belonged to 
Burma, that the inhabitants left it of their own accord, becatise the 
superior of the village had oppressed them, and that they had stated 


(‘) Political Proceedings (India), July 1870, Nos. 240-41. 
(*) Political Proceedings (India), March 1871, Nos. 587-88. 
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that they did not wish to live at Nat-tsong-ng^a. He at the* same tilne 
stated that two other villages, Mokoo and Namweeloong, were in 
Burmese territory. 


General Nuthall proceeded to the frontier in April 1871 in orjler 

to a.scertain on which side of the 
Geiio^ral NuthaH^^^ boundary line these villages really 

5ulstiou.“" lay. He took the Ayapoorel Major 

* (Manipur Foreign Minister) with 
him in order to come to an understanding with the Woon of Gendat 
regarding some unsettled complaints of ])lunder and outrage which had 
been made by Manipur. ( ‘ ) The Government of India approved his having 
jM'oceeded to the frontier, but directed him to confine himstdf to the 
particular duties for which he went, and to refrain from raising any 
general question of boundary between Manij)ur and Burma without 
specific instructions from the Government of India. The result of 
General NuthairvS investigation proved that Nat-tseng-nga and Mokoo 


were both within Manipur territory. General Nuthall did not, however, 
mcet with a proper reception when he went to the frontier. Although 
he informed the Gendat W ooii by letter that he was going to proceed to 
the frontier, and invited that official to meet him, yet when he arrived 
at the encampment about a mile from Tummoo, none of the authorities 


came to welcome the party ; on the contrary, aversion, if not actual 
hostility, was shown them. A musket was fired ofE near the encampment, 
which. General Nuthall said, might a])pear trivial, but its significance 
Avas well known to the Burmese as also to the Manipuris, who at once 
noticed it. A thannah had also been constructed on ground that had 


always been deemed Manipur territory, and the guard turned out armed 
and attempted to stop the party. The Tset Kai (Burmese Native 
Judge) had been deputed by the Gendat Woon to meet General Nuthall. 
When he arrived at Tummoo he requested General Nuthall to go to him. 
This being an undue assumption of rank on the part of the Tset Kai, 
(leneral Nuthall declined to do so. The next day the Tset Kai asked 
him to avail liimsclf of some huts built for the reception of the party 
and he would meet him there. General Nuthall replied that if they 
really wished his party to occupy the huts, they should have asked them 
to do so before they constructed huts for themselves, that he had no 
intention of moving for the Tset Kai^s convenience, and that if he 
wished to see him he would have to come to where he was. General 


Nuthall did not really want to see him, as he considered that a reference 
to Government would be necessary. He accordingly returned to Mani- 
pur without seeing either the Tset Kai or the Woon. He, however, 
informed the W'^ooii by letter that the villages were in Manipur terri- 
tory. He also informed him about the Tset Kai^s conduct, for which 
the Woon apologised. 


(') Political Proceedings (India), May 1871, Nos. 151-69.* 
Political Proceeding (India), June 187^, Nos. 384-413. 
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In the first edition of Aitchison'^s Treaties the boundary between 
Manipur and the Kubo Valley is described as follows : — The eastern 
part^^of the chain of mountains which rise immediately from the western 
side, of the Kubo Valley.'^ General Nuthall }winted out that this was 
probably a'misprint as it is defined in the original Burmese as " the 
eastern foot,** &c. General Nuthall considered it not improbable that 
the Burmese Government had obtained possession of our translation of 
the Treaty, and had thus taken the opf)ortunity of asserting its claim 
to Mokoo, Nat-tseng-nga, and Naraweeloong. [The misprint has been 
corrected in the revised edition of the Treaties.] 

a 

There is a great public road, much frequented by both Manipiiris 
and Burmese, which runs parallel to, and at the foot of, the Muring 
hills. It is called the “ Lan-ma-dan^^ or Royal road, and was con- 
structed so many years ago that the inhabitants of the valley can give 
no account of its origin. General Nuthall said this road seemed to have 
been recognized hy both Governments as the established boundary, and 
he could find no trace of a defined boundary other than tliis road. He 
thought that Captain Pemberton must have cleared the jungle and 
opened out this line. The road is, however, shown on Captain Pember- 
ton^s map to be well in Burmese territory, and to have been in existence 
when the boundary was laid down. 

The following remarks were made by the Government of India on 
General NutlialPs reports : — 


As repjards tho boundary itsolf, TTis Excellency in Council considers that there can 
bo no reasonable doubt on the snbji^cfc. It is quite clear from tho report of Captain 
Pemberton, the officer deputed in ISHt to demarcate tho boundary, that Manipur territory 
extends to the foot of the eastern slope of the Muring hills and not to any highway such 
08 that mentioned in your l<*tter. Tho boundary is, indeed, clearly laid down in Captain 
Pemberton's map of Manipur, copy of which is doubtless in your possession. If not,* a 
copy will bo sent from this office. As regards, then, the action of the Burmese in tho 
villages of Nga-tsenga and Mokoo, the issue turns on the ea«>ily ascertainable fact whether 
they are on the slope of the hill or in the plain, and this I am to request that you will at 
a convenient opportunity ascertain and report to this Office. 

As General Nuthall did not possess a copy of Captain Pemberton's 
map he was furnished with one. A second copy was also sent for the 
use of the Maharajah. General Nuthall was at the same time told that 
any deviation from the boundary as laid down by Captain Pemberton 
could not be countenanced by the Government of India. 


In accordance with the instructions quoted in the foregoing para- 
graph, Colonel Mowbray Thomson, 
Colonel MowbwynomwTi’B vi«t to the ,^1,0 had been appointed Ofliciatine 
frontier m connection with the bound- -d i a i i ^ 

ary question. Political Agent, proceeded to the 

frontier in November 187‘^ to settle 
the disputed portion of the boundary and other matters in dispute 
between Manipur and Burma. The Burmese Government had been 
communicated with and appointed an official to meet Colonel Thomson 
on the frontier. Colonel Thomson sent timely information of his com- 
ing in English an^ Burmese, and informed the authorities that he was 
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to commence his enquiries from the village of Weetoop.(^) When he 
arrived at the village of Satumkhoorum, one march from Weetoop, he 
sent information to the Burmese authorities at Weetoop that he had 
arrived^ and was prepared to meet the officer deputed by the Buijnese 
Government. His advance party preceded him to build huts, and they 
had just commenced building when a shot was fired at them by a 
villager of Weetoop. The huts were, liowever, constructed. Colonel 
Thomson remarked that the Burmese could have no excuse for this 
outrage as they knew full well that his visit was a friendly one. They 
afterwards told some of his party that it was done by a child. ’ Not- 
withstanding his having sent early information of his coming no one 
was there to meet him. The Gendat Woon afterwards arrived. He 
begged that the matter might be deferred till they met the Tsauba of 
Sumjok at Mongsa, to which Colonel Thomson agreed. The Numthow 
Thannah was the only point of dispute raised by the Burmese officials. 
(No complaint regarding this thannah had been forwarded to the Gov- 
ernment of India.) This thannah Colonel Thomson stated was con- 
siderably within the Manipur boundary. Colonel Thomson allowed the 
Manipur official to ask why the people of the village of Nat-tseng-nga 
had not been returned, but the Burmese official said he was only 
authorised to speak on the subject of fho Numthow Thannah, and 
declined to confer on any other subject. They had no actual complaint 
regarding the boundary ; what they required was that the Treaty of 
should be adher^ to. They pointed out to Colonel Thomson 
two villages Thangboong and Monggong, to the south-west of Tummo, 
which they said had paid tribute to them for the previous three years. 
These villages do not now occupy the same sites shown in Pemberton^s 
map. Colonel Thomson went to the villages and ascertained personally 
that they had never paid tribute to Burma. He also visited ^okoo 
and Nat-tseng-nga and satisfied himself that they belong to Manipur. 

With liis report Colonel Thomson forwarded a map showing Cap- 
tain Pemberton^s boundary as he proposed ihat it should be considered 
to exi8t.(*) It was a line drawn generally from village to village, 
along the foot of the hills. Colonel- Thomson was asked whether the 
line described by him did or did not correspond with Captain Pember- 
ton^s line, and he was requested to report whether Captain Pemberton^s 
line could be identified. He was told that — 

If Peihl^rton'H line r^n be Identified, it must be maintained a« the boundary. If 
it cannot, llis Excellency in Council is of opinion that next cold season you and the Poli- 
tical Agent at Mandalay, if the King of Burmah will place the matter in his hands, 
otherwise a Burmese ofHcial, should meet and, making use of Captain Peihberton’s map on 


(^) PoUtioal Proceedings (India), January 1878, Nos. 424-430. 

(•) Political Proceedings (India), January 1873, No. 428. 
Political Proceedings (India), March 1873, Nos. 894-95. 
Political Proceedings (India), May 1873, No. 161. 

Political Proceedings (India), November 1873, Nos. 23-26. 
Political Proceedings (India), October 1874, Nos. 18-20.< 
Political Proceedings (India), March 1876, Nos. 636-42. 
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the best data available, ascertain what is the real boundary, note the villages on either 
side of it, and take suoh compass bearings, &c., as will admit of recognition hereafter 
in the event of dispute. 

Colonel Thomson replied that he could not strictly identify Pemberton's 
line * and that the line he suggested was the nearest approximation to 
it which he could define. He proposed that a professional surveyor 
might be made available to accompany, him and the Manipur and 
Burmese officials during the season 187^74, when the whole of the 
Mariipur-Kubo boundary could be properly demarcated. In a letter 
dated 28th March 1873 the Political Agent was told that, in consider- 
ation of the occurrences on the Naga-Manipur boundary (paras. 30-35), 
the Government of India was not disposed to make a reference to 
Burma on the subject till the Manipur Durbar placed the settlement 
of the boundary in the Political Agent's hands without reservation. 
When the Durbar consented to this, the Government of India would 
take steps for the deputation of the Political Agent at Mandalay or of 
some one nominated by tlie King of Burma to settle the frontier in 
company with the Political Agent. The Chief Commissioner, British 
Burma, was however of opinion that under no circumstances should the 
I'olitical Agent himself leave Mandalay for that duty. The Maharajah 
of Manipur did not reply to tlic Politujal Agent's letter till six months 
after, when Dr. Brown had relieved Colonel Thomson. He agreed to 
place the matter unreservedly in the Political Agent's hands for settle- 
ment. On the Burmese Government being then asked to depute an 
officer for the purpose of settling the boundary, they replied that the 
boundary was satisfactory .and that the appointment of a deputation for 
the purpose of demarcating it was deprecated. On this the Chief 
Commissioner, British Burma, suggested that unless the matter was 
considered very important in Manipur, it should not be pressed. The 
Manipur Durbar was thou consulted, and they agreed to accept whdt 
had long been recognized on cither side as Pemberton's line. The Poli- 
tical Agent remarked that the boundary had only been called in ques- 
tion during the previous few years, and that the Burmese had with- 
drawn the thaiiriah they had established on the Manipur side and aban- 
doned their claim to the villages. Uc also remarked that the line pro- 
posed by Colonel Thomson, which seemed intended to run straight 
nearly from village to village, and cut out an old established Manipur 
thannah named Morch, was strongly objected to by Manipur, .as it 
would deprive these villagers of almost all the land they cultivated. 
Dr. Brown mentioned another objection, viz., that bringing the Bur- 
mese line close up to these villages would be a strong temptation to 
interference. He proposed that the old line, with the exception of a 
portion he had altered in a map sent, should be adhered to as marked. 
On the matter being referred to the Burmese Government, thex said 
they wished to adhere, without any modification, to the Treaty of 1833 
laying down the boundary. The boundary question was thereupon 
dropp^. 
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The messengers who t^rought the letter to Manipur from the Woon 

of Gendat regarding the village 
^ of Nat-tseng-nga (page 187 above) 
brought a second letter to the. Poli- 
tical Agents in which the Woon complained that Matfipur Nagas of * the 
village of Hcnautsem^ assisted by ten Nagas of the mountain range/^ 
had attacked and burned the Burmese village of Beetoop,(^) killing two 
men and 26 buffaloes^ and cariying off twelve men^ women and child- 
ren* They destroyed all the property in the village by fire, including 
400 baskets of rice, and took away 200 baskets of rice with them. 
The Woon said that on the matter being investigated the Hmautsem^ 
Nagas confessed that it was done by them, and he requested the Poli- 
tical Agent to try and make them deliver up the villagers and property. 
The Maharajah of Manipur assured General Nuthall that the village of 
Hmautsorn was far to the south (it is not marked on Pemberton^s map) 
and had not been brought under the control of Manipur. When 
General Nuthall proceeded to the frontier in April 1871 in connection 
with the boundary, he intended to make enquiries regarding the attack, 
but no further action in the matter was reported to the Government of 
India. 


Alleged raid by Manipur Nagas 
Burmese village of Beetoop. 


In July 1872 the Political Agent at Manipur reported that a deput- 
ation hud arrived there from Manda- 
lay with a letter from the Woon- 
shindaii Myngee, and had requested 
him to enquire into and settle cer- 
tain matters of dispute between 
They were not furnished with any authority 
for their visit by the Political Agent at Mandalay, but Colonel Thom- 
son, the Political Agent at Manipur, fearing that Manipur interests 
might suffer by sending them away, took up the questions. 


Complaints by the Burmese against 
Manipur. Burmese Government asked 
to (:orres])0nd through the Uosideut at 
Mandalay on Mauipur-Kubo frontier 
matters. 


Manipur and Burma. 


The first dispute was that fibout ten years previous(^) a man and 
his wife, residents of Suinjok, when going from Manipur were murdered 
near the Lokstow River in Manipur territory, and no steps were taken 
b^ the authorities in the matter. In reply to this the Manipur authori- 
ties asserted that the murders alluded to, as also of two Manipuris, 
were committed by their baggage coolie, that enquiry was institute at 
the time, and that the perpetrator was brought to justice. The second 
dispute was that the Manipur thannah, which had been at Ochanpok, 
was removed three years previously about four miles towards Burma, 
that it was requested at the time that it might be withdrawn to its 
original site, but as no steps had been taken for its removal, the request 
was again made. In reply to this Colonel Thomson said that he was 


(') Politioal Prooaedings (India), May ia7l, Nob. 151 and 166. 
(*) Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, Nos. 318-16. 
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to visit the boundary during the ensuing cojd weather^ and he would 
then settle the dispute. The third dispute was that some Nagas from 
Manipur territory had attacked the village of Mowlong^ near Sumjok^ 
and killed and carried off ten persons^ and a considerable amount of 
prdjperty, Rs. 80(M)eing paid for the release of the captives. They said 
the Manipur authorities took no notice of the matter. The Manipur 
authorities asserted that they never heard of it before^ and the deputation 
appeared satisfied witli this reply. TheJ fourth dispute was regarding 
twelve muskets which were stolen by Burmese from the Manipur thannah 
of ‘Montom in 1869^ but which could not be recovered. (^) This theft 
was admitted by the Rajah of Sunijok at the time it occurred; as he 
could not recover the muskets, he was prepared to give compensation for 
them. The deputation asked the Manipur Durbar whether they would 
accept twelve other muskets or double the value of those stolen. The pro- 
posals were not accepted. Colonel Thomson told them that the Maharajah 
could accept of no other guns or even double the value of those stolen. 
The fifth dispute was regarding a Manipur sepoy's wife said to have been 
seduced and carried off, together with her son. The deputation brought 
the woman, who was examined by Colonel Thomson. She stated that 
she went of her own accord and lived with a man in Sumjok and was 
not willing to join her husband again. Colonel Thomson suggested to 
the deputation that damages to the extent of Ks. 120 should be paid 
to her husband and his child left with him. To this they willingly 
agreed, and the money was paid at once. 

The Political Agent at Mandalay was requested (®) to inform the 
Burmese Government of what had taken place, and to add that it would 
be better, and lead to the speedier and more satisfactory settlement of 
such matters if they were referred through him instead of direct to the 
Manipur Durbar. 


In February 1S75 the Rajah of Sumjok complained to the Political 

Agent, Manipur, that a party of 

Ull fcUV 

!age of Nampee. 


"K™ Kongjai Kootic. tt,.t 


State had attacked the village of 
Nampee, situated within Burmese territory, and killed 45 men, women, 
and children. The village of Nampee is not marked on Pember- 
ton^s map, but is situated near the northern boundary of the Kubo 
Valley. 


According to the Manipur authorities, the Ayapoorcl (Manipur 
official detailed for matters connected with Burma) had been recently 
appointed, and wont to the Burmese frontier for the purpose of making 
himself acquainted with his duties. While there some dispute occurred 
between his men and the inhabitants of some villages situated in the 
Tankbool Naga Hills in Manipur territory. While the dispute was 


(') Political Proceedings (India), August 1869, Nos. 46 to 48. 
(*) Political Proceedings (India), August 1872, No. 814. 
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under settlement^ the inhabitants of one village, in which the Manipuris 
had halted, set upon them auring the night and killed eleven Manipuris 
and one Kookie. This lead to an exjx^dition of 150 Manipuri sepoys 
and 700 Hill Kookies being sent to punish the offending village. They 
assembled at the Kongal Thannah, from whence iftey proceeded dnd 
destroyed the offending village, killing nine men, and then returned to 
the thannah. 

• 

When the Burmese complaint was received the Political Agent 
was absent on duty in Cachar. The man who brought the letter, by 
name Tammoo Seajah, was said to be accpiainted with the case, as he 
was at the Kongal Thannah when the attack on Nampee was said to 
have occurred, lie waited in Manipur till Dr. Brownes return, who 
examined him. He said that the Manipur force returned to the Kongal 
Thannah on the 1st February, and that he received information on the 
3rd that Namjxje had been attacked on the night of the Sind. He also 
said that the Ayapoorel denied the jK)ssibility of his Kookies having 
committed the raid, but refused to investigate the matter, saying that 
the raid, if committed, must have been done by Nagas or others in 
Burmese territory. None of the Kongjais were seen between the 
Kongal Thannah and Nampee, but they were accused because the 
Burmese considered that no other party could have committed the 
raid. 

On first rcccijit of the Burmese complaint the matter looked so 
suspicious that Dr. Brown asked the Maharajah to suspend the 
Ayapoorel, pending the result of an encpiiry on the spot. He at the 
same time asked that arrangements might be made for coolies, and a 
head official appointed to assist in the eiujuiry. The Maharajah replied 
that he considered the suspension of the Ayapoorel before an enquiry 
had been made to be iin justifiable ; and he threw difficulties in the way 
of the enquiry by saying that the greater part of the Nagas had gone 
with the Kambow force (paragraph 8:J), and that those who came with 
Dr. Brown from Cachar had gone to their hills and were not then fit to 
be called again. Dr. Brown by this time having made fuller enquiries, 
thought that the Manipur case looked favourable, and the only way 
he could account for their obstructivenoss was that they dreaded an 
investigation into the original expedition. He thought that some 
oppressive measures on their part had led to the attack and murder of 
the Manipuris and Kookies. He however afterwards acquitted the 
Maharajah of any wish to interfere with the investigation, and said he 
thought he only wished for delay in order to obtain the services of 
Tangal Major, who was with the Kambow expedition. The matter of 
the " coolies having been arranged, Dr. Brown proceeded to the village 
of Nampee, accompanied by the Ayapoorel. He had previously written 
to the Rajah of Sumjok, asking him to depute an official of standing from 
the Burmese side to assist in the investigation ; but he said he would 
prefer that the Rajah himself would find it convenient to meet him, 
instead of any other official. * 
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Dr. Brown reached the frontier on the 4st April, but as nothing* 
^ „ ... , . had been heard of the Rajah of 

Sumjok, he sent off a short note to 
, ^ him intimating his arrival. (*) The 

next morning a Burmese arrived in camp^ who said he had heard that 
the Bajah intended meeting the Political Agents but was delayed^ as his 
mother was sick. Late the same night a short note was received from 
the Bajah, be could not come as his head priest had just died, but 

that he would send an official of standing as soon as possible. A meet- 
ing had been arranged to take place at Mongsa, a short distance from 
where Dr. Brown had encamixjd, and he went there on the 3rd. He 
found no preparations being made for the reception of any one in the 
village, and no official of any kind to afford information ; lie therefore 
returned to his standing camp the following evening, wliere he had left 
the Manipur party. None of the pcojilo of Mongsa hiul hoard any- 
thing about the raid, except through the Burmese messenger who had 
passed through their village, and as the case at this stage appeared likely 
to break down and prove a false charge altogether, Dr. Brown reinstated 
the Ayapoorel. A Burmese official, said to be a nephew of tlie Bajah of 
Sumjok, arrived at Mongsa on the evening of the 4tli, and met Dr. 
Brown at his camp the next morning. The matter was then gone into, 
with the result of further weakening the Burmese case. The raid 
having been committed on the evening of the 'ind, and the whole of 
the Manipur party having returned to the capital on the 5th, it was 
admitted that, if the dates given by the Burmese and Manipuris were 
correct, it would have been impossible for the Manipur Kongjais to have 
committed the raid, as the journey from Nam poo to the Manipur capital 
could not possibly be done under four days. Dr. Brown, however, in 
his report to Government, said there was no doubt the Kongjais with 
the Manipur force could have committed the raid, if a raid had been 
committed, the distance between tlie Kongal Thannah and Nampeo 
being much less than he was at first led to believe. The Burmese 
admitted that no one had scon Kongjais going to or coming from 
Nampee, and that Kongjais were in the habit of trading in numbers in 
the Kubo Valley. They therefore retracted what they had positively 
maintained, viz., that if Kongjais had committed the raid, it could only 
have been done by those vrith the Manipur force. They, however, 
insisted that a raid had been committed as alleged, and Dr. Brown 
proceeded to the village, the Burmese having pledged themselves to 
show the remains of the 45 persons killed. When Dr. Brown arrived 
at the village, there was no sign that it had been attacked at all. The 
houses were all intact, the headman of the village failed to produce the 
remains of the persons said to have been killed, and the marks on doors 
said to have been produced by bullets were found, with one exception, 
which was even doubtful, to have been cut with some instrument. 
Dr. Bro^ considered that the evidence led to one of two conclusions, — 
the first, and by far the strongest, was that the case was an entirely 

(0 Political Proceedings (India), May 1875, Nos. 141 to 161. 
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false and malicious one without foundation ; the second^ that if it 
contained any element of truths it had been much exaggerated, and the 
Manipur State accused without a shadow of proof to support the accusa- 
tion. The only explanation he could offer was that the complaint had 
been intended as a set-off against former Manipur ones, it being common 
to both States to have pet grievances on either side to which they 
constantly refer, and the Mtgiipuris had then by far the heaviest list 
against Burma. * 

Dr. Brown informed the Rajah of Sumjok and the Maharajah of 
' Manipur of the result of the enquiry. He told the Maharajah of 
Manipur that, although he thought it highly improbable that the 
Manipur Kongjais had committed any raid, still there was an element 
of suspicion in the case, as they had opportunity, being encamped 
so far from the Kongal Thannah where the Manipur force was, 
that no personal control by the Manipur officers was possible. He 
therefore asked the Maharajah, in all cases of the employment of 
armed Kongjais with Mauipur troops, to direct a sufficient watch 
to be kept over them, so as to render the occurrence of such 
complaints impossible. He also asked the Maharajah, whenever he had 
occasion to use troops near the Burmese frontier, to intimate the fact to 
the nearest Burmese official where the force was to assemble, and its 
objects. 

On 14th May, the Chief Commissioner, British Burma, reported that 
the Burmese Government had complained to the Resident at Mandalay 
regarding the attack on Narapee and asked what settlement would be 
effected. At this time Sir Douglas Forsyth was about to proceed to 
Mandalay in connection with Western Karennee affairs, and the Chief 
Commissioner was requested to furnish him with a copy of Dr. Brown's 
report, with an intimation that he was to make no allusion to the 
subject at Mandalay, but that if the Burmese Government referred to 
it, he should inform them of the result of the investigation, and say 
that the Government of India were satisfied that there was no just 
cause of complaint against Manipur. The matter does not, however, 
appear to have been alluded to by the Burmese Government, for it is 
not mentioned in Sir Douglas Forsyth's report. 

The Kongal Thannah is a Manipur outpost situated on the banks 
. of the River Nummeah, which there 

between Manipur 

^ • and Burma, and is due north of the 

Kubo Valley. It was garrisoned by one Jemadar and ^0 sepoys. On 
the morning of the 14th December 1877 the thannah was attacked by 
about 100 Shans, Burmese subjects, of the Kubo Valley. Ei^bt 
Manipuris were killed and the guard-house burQt.(^) On the mormng 
of the attack the Jemadar had heard that a large party of Burmese were 
assembled in a village not far off, and sent four men to see if the report 
were true ; a party had also been sent on other duty to the Kampang 

(^) Fdhtioal ProoeedingB (India), May 1878, Nos. 107-28. 
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Thannah on the Manipur road ; and the Jemadar and three men had 
gone to superintend the erection of some huts about 200 yards distant 
from the stockade. Six men were thus only left in tho stockade. One 
was on sentry outside^ another was cooking, and the remaining four 
were inside. There was also a Naga who had come to sell something. 
The sentry and throe of the men inside were killed ; the four men who 
had gone oft to enquire regarding the r^sported assembly of Burmese 
were also found killed about 50 yardi from the stockade. When 
attacked the four men inside the stockade kept up a fire on the Burmese 
till three of the four fell; the fourth man then climbed over the rear of 
.the stockade and escaped into the jungle. The Burmese had also some 
loss on their side, for the man who escaped reported that he saw two 
bodies being carried away by the attacking party. 

On the outrage being reported. Colonel Johnstone, the Political 
Agent, proceeded at once to the Kongal Thannah to investigate 
the matter. (^) The result of his investigation loft no doubt about 
the correctness of the report. The opinion of the people there was that 
the attack had been committed by the Sumjok llajah with the permission, 
if not at the instigation, of the King of Burma, with the object of* 
seeing how far they could go with Manipur ; and that, in the event of 
the outrage being passed over without notice, it was feared that it 
might only be the prelude to a more serious attack. In corroboration 
of this it was reported on good authority that the women and children 
of the Kubo Valley had all been put across the Ningthec River, and 
that the men were under arms. The news of the attack caused great 
excitemeut in Manipur. The Maharajah said that it was only owing to 
t!ie presence of the Political Agent that the people remained quiet. 
Every one to the south of the capital had his bundle of clothes and 
parched rice ready to flee. Colonel Johnstone at first was inclined 4o 
think that the Manipuri interpretation of the cause of the attack was a 
pretty correct one. For many years past,^^ he said, much ill-feeling 
has prevailed along the border, both parties, being dissatisfied with the 
boundary as at present defined, or rather I should say ill-defined, and it 
is quite possible that the Rajah of Sumjok, whose son has a very bad 
reputation, may have represented bis supposed grievances at Mandalay, 
and been encouraged to insult the much-hated and despised Manipuris.^^ 
Subsequently, however, he said be was inclined to lay the entire blame 
on the Rajah of Sumjok. 

Since the attack was made the passes leading to Burma have been 
closed to all comers from thence except Burmese officials, but Burmese 
and others travelling from the west have been allowed to pass on, 
on the understanding that their safety could only be guaranteed as 
far as the Manipur frontier. C'olonel Johnstone explained that this 
was done to prevent panics in Manipur, as the appearance of a few 
Burmese unescorted would have create great alarm. 


(^) Political Proceedings (India), May 1878, No. 108. 
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Before any informaticwi regarding? the attack had reached tlie Resi- 
dent at Mandalay^ a letter was received from him forward! nf? a 
communication from the Burmese Minister for Foreig*n Affairs. (^) The 
Burmese Minister represented that the Rajah of Sumjok had complained 
that a body of Manipiiri Khyens had made three attacks on.* the 
Burmese Khycn village of Nampcc — the first in 1874-75, when over 
40 men were killed; the se^nd in October- November 1S77, when 20 
were killed; and the third fn December 1877, when 30 were killed. 
The first of those alle^i^ed attacks was reported at the time it was said to 
have occurred, and the details of which are g'iven in paragraphs 116-21, 
but this was the first mention of any raids by Manipur in 1S77. 

A copy of Colonel Johnstone’s report regarding the attack on the 
Kongal Thannah was sent to (’olonel Dunean, Resident at Mandalay, 
and a copy of Colonel Duncan’s letter and enclosure regarding the 
alleged attacks on the village of Nampee w^cire sent to Colonel Johnstone. 
Colonel Duncan was instructed to iHj(piest an explanation from the 
Burmese (Tovernment, and Colonel Johnstone was instructed to rccpicst 
a similar explanation from the Manipur Durbar, but in doing so they 
were merely to state the facts of the cases and to make comments or 
reflections thereon themselves. 

The Maharajah of Mani])ur denied all knowledge of any attacks 
made on the vilhige of Nampee. (‘'*) lie remarked that the first charge 
had been investigated by Dr. Brown and jn'ovcd to be false, that he had 
he.ard nothing of the other two outrages, that no cornjdaint had been 
made by the Rajah of Sumjok, and that it was usual in siudi cases 
for him to complain to the Mani])iir olfieers and to the Political 
Agent. Colonel Johnstone said he did not attach the slightest 
credence to the report. He believed that the charge had been get up 
simply as a set-off against the charge jm*ferred by Manipur against 
Burma, When the Kongal outrage was first reported, he took some 
pains to ascertain if the tribes on the Manipur side of the boundary 
had been engaged in any attack on Burmese territory, which might have 
led to the aggressive act, but could not find the least evidence to show 
that such had been the case. He pointed out how improbable the 
attacks were, and referred to Dr. Brownes investigation into the alleged 
raid in 1875. He remarked that, on Dr. Brownes investigation of the 
alleged attack in 1875, the headman put down the number of inhabitants 
of the village of Nampee as 21,* but assuming that tie meant heads 

• (IRsitract from Dr. Droton's report of 1875. 

** Asked (the headman of Nampee) : IIow many inhabitants were in the village 
before the raid? He replied twenty -one. And after? Fifteen. He seemed utterly 
uneoiiscious of there being any discropauoy regarding the number killed, forty -five, 
and the number of original inhabitants.** 


(») Political Proceedings (India), May 1878, Nos. 110-12. 
lV)litical Proceedings (India), May 1878, Nos. 114-15. 

(^) Political Proceedings (India), May 1878, Nos. 110-20. 
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of hoiiscliolcls, and allowing* four or five to a liouse, tlic number of slain 
would be so out of proportion to the ]>opulation as to render tlio ease 
quite unique in Nagfa warfare, and cast a grave doubt on the statement, 
even were there no other negative evidence to be brought forward. 

In reply to the letter of the Resident at Mandalay asking for an 
explanation, the Burmese (xovernment said that they had received 
accounts from their officials on the Manipur frontier which confirmed 
the account given by the Political Agciit,*Manipur.(^) They disavowed 
the conduct of their lo(;al ollicials, who, tlnjy said, had acted without 
orders, and they i)ronuscd to call to AEandalay all those engaged in the 
•affair, and make an investigation and punish the offenders. The 
Burmese Minister, however, in his l(‘tter complained that there being 
an insiiflicient disposition of ordnance and ammunition in Manipur for 
the purpose of effeetnally attacking Snmjok, JiOO inaunds of powder 
and 5,000 muskets had been sent for from Calcutta and preparations 
inade.’^ He further comjdained that the Manii)ur guard at Mo-le 
Tliannah had been strengtlKUied by 100 men, and that orders had been 
issued by the ^Maharajah and the Political Agent, prohibiting Burmese 
from ent(*riiig or leaving Manipur. In a. letter dated ‘1th May 187S, 
Colonel Duncan was told that the Governor General in Council was glad 
to recognise the friendly and well disposed character of the communi- 
cation inadi* I»y the Burm(*ae Government, but he was at tin* same time 
told to watch the progress of the ease carefully, and to satisfy himself 
that a thorough investigation was made into the conduct of tlie Sumjok 
Rajah as ])roinist‘d. About this time the Govenimeut of India had 
supplied the Maharajah of Manipur with 750 percussion muskets and a 
quantity of ammunition on payment. The arms were given to rc[)Iace 
the smooth-bore muskets supplied on the formation of the Manipur 
Ijevy in 18:25, which were returned to the arsenal at Fort William to he 
broken uj) ; and the ammunition was sujqdied simply heeause ^he 
Maharajah^s stock was nearly exhausted. This being j)robabIy the 
foundatit)!! of th<' Ihirmesc rumour that the British Government had 
supplied arms and ammunition to Manipur for the purpose of attacking 
the Rajah of Sumjok, the facts of the case were explained to the Resi- 
dent in order to prevent misunderstanding on the part of the Burmese. 

On the 5th July 1878 the Burmese Minister for Foreign Affairs 
informed the Resident that the Rajah of Sumjok had arrived at Mandalay 
and been examined regarding the attack on the Kongal outpost. The 
Rajah denied that his people attacked the thannah. lie did not know for 
certain who did so, but lie had heard that wild Khyens attack(3d the 
stockade and killed the eight Manipiiris. He again repeated his charge 
against Manipur, saying that Manipuri Khyens came fro(|Ucntly into 
his villages and killed people, whereby he had lost over J 00 men. In 
forwarding this deposition the Minister asked the Resident to give the 

(‘) Political Proceedings (India), May 187S, No. 121. 

Political Proceedings (India), May 187% No. 12S. 

•Political Proceedings (India), June 1878, No. 63, and K. W. 

Political Proceedings (India), August 1878, Nus 2u6 to 201. 
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names and places of abodecof those who headed the attack, and they 
would be examined and punished, if found guilty. In a separate letter 
of the same date he asked the Resident for information as to the steps 
which had been taken regarding the enquiry into the attacks on ^ the 
village of Nampee, and the punishment of the 'offenders. In a^ con- 
versation the Sub-Minister also informed Mr. Shaw that, as the Rajah of 
Sum.jok denied that it was Jiia xieople who committed the assault on 
the Kongal Thannah, the proper course was to substantiate the charge 
by specific evidence, and that, unless this were done, no further investi- 
gation could be made by the Burmese Government. Mr. Shaw 
remarked that it would be very difficult for us to ascertain the names, 
and residence of the culprits, as we could not prosecute an enquiry in 
Burmese territory, and that our request for an investigation had refer- 
ence to an attack the fact of which was admitted by the Burmese 
Government themselves ; it was therefore hoped that the Burmese 
Government would, whether the Rajah were implicated or not, make a 
full enquiry. It was urged by the Minister that the attack having 
been denied by the Sumjok Tsauba there was no reason for further 
enquiry ; they nevertheless issued orders to the frontier officials, to make 
enquiry whether those who attacked the thannah were Burmese or not. 

In a letter dated 5tb September 1878,(i) Colonel Johnstone reported 
that he had again made very careful enquiries with the view of Ascer- 
taining whether there was any truth in the charges brought by Burma 
against Manipur, with the result that he was more than ever convinced 
that they were groundless. He was more confirmed in this opinion 
from a conversation he had in July 1878 with a Burmese official who 
brought a letter to him from the Poongree of Tummoo and the Wood 
of Gendat. This man requested that the witnesses in the Kongal case 
might be allowed to go to Tummoo with him to give evidence at the 
investigatioh, and Colonel Johnstone sent them together with two of 
the Maharajah^s officers. They left Manipur on 14th July, and did not 
return till 4th September. They said they had been kept at Tummo 
waiting till the Rajah of Sumjok should return from Mandalay, and 
were sent back without any investigation having taken place. They 
were told that a letter bad been sent to the Resident at Mandalay, that 
the Sumjok Rajah denied having committed the offence, that there would 
be DO investigation, and that Manipur had committed many outrages in 
Burma. The witnesses heard from the people of Tummoo that the 
Wundouk who had been charged with the investigation had taken the 
part of the Snmjok Rajah. The Burmese explanation was that they 
issued orders regarding the investigation to the Wundouk in charge of 
the frontier province ; he passed on the orders to the Governor of Tum- 
moo, and informed the Manipur authorities by letter ; meanwhile the 
Manipur party had returned, and the letter was not delivered. It also 
appeared from le.tters from the Burmese Minister to the Resident at (*) 

(*) Political ProceedingB (India), November 1878, No. 800. 

Political ProceedingB (India), November 1878, No. 306. 
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Mandalay tliat the Manipur party arrived at ffummoo on the 26th July, 
and that after their arrival the Burmese frontier official wrote to Mandalay 
for instructions, and that the reply arrived too late. The Burmese 
Gove^:nment explained the matter to the Manipur Durbar, and asked 
thaf the men might be sent to Tummoo again, but that previous notice 
be given of their departure. Mr. Shaw also asked that he might be 
previously informed of the probable date J3f arrival in Burmese territory 
of the Manipur party. Colonel Johnstene was requested to bear this 
point in mind in sending the party again. He was, however, asked by 
the Government of India whether, in his opinion, the enquiries then 
^made were sufficient to render the recurrence of similar outrages impro- 
bable. It was said that if, owing to the delay which had already passed, 
no practical advantage was to be hoped for by pressing the investigation 
further, it would be desirable to advise the Manipur Durbar to drop the 
matter. Colonel Johnstone, however, could not recommend the adop- 
tion of such a course.. He felt sure it would lead to serious trouble in 
future. The Manipuris so distrust the Burmese that he did not think a 
peaceable state of affairs could be expected unless some reparation was 
made ; he remarked that the Kongal outrage was the culminating act of a 
long series of minor offences, and that the Manipuris considered that unless 
some punishment wiis awarded to the offenders, there would be no security 
for the future. Every dacoity by the hill tribes was believed at 
Manipur to be instigated by the Burmese, and Colonel Johnstone had 
difficulty in persuading the Maharajah that this was not likely to be the 
case. Colonel Johnstone, however, suspected that there was a tendency 
oh the part of the Sumjok people to encourage the Kookies on the 
Manipur border give trouble, though the disposition was exaggerated. 

The Manipuri witnesses were sent to Tummoo the second time on 
the 17th January l'S79, a month^s previous notice having been given hy 
the Political Agent to the Kesident at Mandalay. According to inform- 
ation received by Colonel Johnstone a Court was convened for the 
investigation of the outrage, consisting of eight persons, among whom 
were a son of the Wundouk, two sons of the llajah of Sumjok, and an 
officer of the Rajah of Sumjok. (^) The Manipur witnesses stated that 
two men who were brought before them were not the men whose names 
they gave, and Colonel Johnstone had heard some time before that it 
was intended tc substitute other y)eople for the real offenders, in the 
hope that the witnesses might be led to assert that they were the men 
that they had seen, when decisive proof to the contrary would have 
been brought to discredit their statements. The Poongree of Tummoo 
also wrote to Colonel Johnstone regarding the investigation ; he stated 
that besides the two men brought not being recognized by the Manipur 
witnesses, the two Sumjok officials denied the existence of the two 
other men named, and the witnesses were unable to point out their 
houses. The Poongree therefore snggested that it was desirable to 
settle the matter by a payment of Rs. 900. This Colonel Johnstone 


(0 PoUtical A, June 1879, Nob. 238-245. 
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refused, and urged that m^re active efforts might he made to find out 
the offenders. The Poongree duly received the letter, and at once 
despatched it by an express messenger to Mandalay. 

The Burmese ofiicial from Mandalay charged with investigating 
the affair informed the Manipur officer in charge of the wituesscc 
that, if the investigation could not be finished at Ihimmoo, he and his 
witnesses were to go to him at Gcndat.* Colonel Johnstone, how- 
ever, directed the officer not to go beyond Turn moo. He acted thus 
as he was very doubtful if any real investigation was contemplated, 
and he thought it highly probable that compliance with the request 
would be followed by an intimation that the witnesses must go to 
Mandalay. The Court of Enquiry broke up on the 1st March ; but, 
as the Manipur witnesses were accused of having left on the pre- 
vious occasion without giving time for the investigation, Colonel 
Johnstone directed them to remain a short time longer before return- 
ing to Manipur, which they did. It seemed to Colonel Johnstone 
that no real attempt had been made to elicit anything respecting the 
authors of the outrage, and that there was no real wish on the part of 
the Burmese to make an example of any of the offenders ; in fact, he 
thought the letter from the Poongree of Tummoo, suggestinga payment 
of liupces 900, showed conclusively that there was a desire to evade 
enquiry : and the attacking party having been estimated at from 1 00 to 
300 in number, he considered that it would not have been difficult to 
obtain evidence regarding some of those concerned, even admitting that 
the Manipur witnesses were at fault, lie remarked that instead of 
acting honestly they had employed the sons of the Rajah of Sumjok, 
one of whom, it was reported, ought liimself to have been on his trial, 
to aid in arresting the men mentioned by the witnesses, with the result 
that might have been cxi)ected. 

After the Court of Enquiry had dissolved, rumours reached Mani- 
pur that the inhabitants of the Kubo Valley were in an excited state, 
and that the Burmese meant mischief. Troops were rej)orted to be 
assembling at Gendat and Tummoo, and Colonel Johnstone received 
word that many families from Kubo wished to take refuge in Manipur, 
as tliey anticipated trouble near home. He did not think any danger 
was to be apprehended, but as a precautionary measure he delayed for 
a short time the departure of the relieved guard of the 34th Native 
Infantry, which was then about to leave for Caebar, and went to the 
Burmese frontier and selected suitable sites for stockades. 

The following were the orders passed by the Government of India 
on Colonel Johnstone's reports, contained in a letter No. 1584 E. P., dated 
11th June 1879, to the Resident at Mandalay : — 

You ivill observe that the Court of Enquiry assemblod to investigate the case was 
dissolved on the Ist March 1879 without arriving at any satisfactory conclusion. The 


* Gendat is a town of some size with a Woon os liead official. It is situated on the 
left bank of the Ningthee River at the extreme south-east comer of Maui{>ur. A largo 
stockade was oo&structod thpre by the Burmese in 1875. 
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only offer made by tho Hurmoso was to settle the affair by the payment of a sum of 
Its. 900 us compensation for tho outrage, and this proposal has been rejected by 
Colonel Johnstone. 

It would doubtless have been a more satisfactory termination to the question had the 
Burmese authorities displayed greater energy in prosecuting tho enquiry, and had the 
judufA offenders been brought to justice and to punishinent. But in consideration of tho 
dilliculty, and i)orhaps even impossibility of now attaining this result, owing to the lapse 
of time since the occurrence and the impracticability of the local authorities, tho Govorn- 
ineiit of India have doci<led, under the circuinstances of tho case, to raise no objection to 
a settlement bv a suitable money compnlsalion. T iie amount, however, offered by the 
Burmese is clearly insullicienl to meet Ihe grave requirements of the case ; and, as the 
object of the two Goverumenls is admittedly to prevent further trouble and oc(!asioii for 
ill-blood between tho people dwelling on the frontier, the Mandalay Government will 
doubtless concur in recognizing Iho importance of the settlement of tho present difficulty 
"being such as may fairly satisfy the aggrieved parties according to tho usage and ideas of 
ihe people concerned. 

I am, therefore, to request that you will placo the caso in this light before the 
Mandalay Ministry, and that you will move them to issue orders to tho frontier author- 
ities for tlio early ]>ayiinmt of such increased indemnity as, under the circumstances of 
the case, may seem to bo reasonable. 


The tribe of Chiisads has only recently brought itself to notice. 

. i. ' 1 xr 1 • No mention of these Rookies can he 

traced in any correspondence previ- 
ous to 1J^7S, They arc not mentioned in Dr. Brownes account oP 
the hill country and tribes under the rule of Manipur, contained 
in the Administration Report for 1S68-G9, nor in any of the sub- 
sequent Administration Reports. Colonel Johnstone reports that 
they lived for a long time in Manipur territory, hut have recently 
taken up their abode on the borders of the Kubo A^alley in territory 
which he stales really belongs to Manipur, but which has often been 
claimed by the Burmese. lie also says that they are one of tlie 
numerous Kookie tribes that are gradually ])ushing on towards the 
north-OMst from the country south of the valley/^ In October ISJTS 
Colonel .Johnstone reetuved reports of outrages committed by the 
Chasads, who ^vere attacdcing the Tankhool Nagas and carrying off the 
people as slaves. The l\inkhools arc Manipur subjects, and oocujiy the 
hill country to the east oP the valley. One report received was that 
the Chasad outrages were instigated by the Rajah of Sumjok ; another 
was that Jamoo, one of the men who took part in the Kongal outrage, 
bad instigated the Chasads to attack the Tankhools, and had given 
presents to Touong, the Chasad Chief, who promised in return to 
subdue the Nagas cast of the Tooyong River and bring them under 
Kubo. Colonel Johnstone was inclined to believe the latter report. 
The Maharajah informed the Political Agent that he wished to attack 
a Burmese Naga village as a warning to the Sumjok people that they 
could not intrigue with impunity. Colonel Johnstone dissuaded him 
from doing this, pointing out that there was no evidence that the 
Burmese had been intriguing. lie, however, authorized the establish- 
ment of a strong post of observation at a jduce called Nombesa, about 
six miles from the border, and a force being sent to Chattik, in Mani- 
pur territcyy, but north of the Kiibo Valley, where the Chasads were 
said to be assembled in large numbers : the force was in no case to cioss 
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the border line into Burma or to advance within a day^s march of it. 
After this Colonel Johnstone received word from the Manipur officer on 
the frontier that the Chasads had been driven out of Manipur and 
taken refuge in Kubo, where Colonel Johnstone said, *^if report 
speaks truly, they will be warmly welcomed.^^ In connection with "this 
case. Colonel Johnstone again raised the question of the boundary 
between Manipur and Burma. He remarked : — 

As long as asylum is gpranted tc these troublesome Kookies, so long will there be 
trouble on the eastern frontier of Manipur. It is the position of the Kubo Valley 
running into Manipur territory as it does that gives the Sumjok people such advantage 
for annoying their neighbours, as where the boundary is disputed they can always 
assert that the depredators are not their .subjects. When the Kubo Valley was taken 
from Manipur much future trouble was predicted in consequence, but the great difficulty 
which now exists from the fact of Kookies and Nagas, who are constantly quarrelling, 
being under two distinct Governments, could not be then foreseen, as those tribes w'cre 
then all under Manipur. Now, however, while things remain as they are, difficulties are 
likely to increase, as the tribes will not cease to quarrel, and the rulers of the countries 
they inhabit must be responsible for their depredations. Were the broad Ningthee or 
Kyendtven the boundary, these troubles would cease. 


In December 1878 six Manipuri Sepoys were arrested in the 

Kongal village (Manipur) by a 
Arrest of eii Manipun sepoys by . f jjq ^ Kookies and 

Chusad Kookies. , a . i x 

SIX Kubo men, ana taken to a 

Chasad village said to be in a high valley between the Ungoching 
and Kongal Hills, where they were kept as prisoners in the stocks 
for nine days. They were then taken to Tapp (old Sumjok), where 
they were detained for 26 days, but not subjected to any indignity. 
They were then taken to Mungsa, where their arms were restored 
to them, and thence to Yangapokpee Thannah, where they were 
handed over to a Manipur subadar, together with a letter addressed 
to Tangal Major. The letter stated that the men had been arrested in 
Burmese territory by Tonghoo, a Chasad Chief, when on their way to 
the said Chief with a message asking him to come in to Manipur, that 
the Chasads arrested them hoping thereby to effect the release of one 
of their men who had been taken prisoner and carried to Manipur, and 
that on the case being referred to the Sumjok Rajah, he, from a feeling 
of friendship, sent the six men back and asked that the Chasad 
prisoner might be released. Colonel Johnstone remarked that there 
being thus a great difference between the two statements, it was 
difficult to decide who were the offenders, and that, if the Manipuris 
really did go into Burma with arms in their hands, the Burmese 
authorities were justified in detaining them. 

Thus far I have utilised a very full precis drawn up in the 
Foreign Office in 1879. For later events I turn to the Assam Adminis- 
tration Reports. 


In February 1880 information was received of a raid committed b^ 
lofTQ on Chasad Kookies on the Manipuri 

Village of Chingsao, wherein 45 peo- 
ple were slain and 3 more carried off into captivity. After obnsultation 
with the Chief Commissioner, who was then at Manipur, it was de- 
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cided that Colonel Johnstone should himself investigate the facts of the 
case, and/ there being a long-standing dispute between the Manipur 
Durbar and the Court of Ava as to the exact boundary in the neighbour^ 

^ .Chased raid ofn Cbin^o. 

In the event of the village _ 
was determined to destroy it. ' Colonel Johnstone arrived at Chingsao 
on the 16th March. He learnt that |n the previous year a party of 
Chasads came to Chingsao and demanded tribute from its inhabitants, 
asking them to become the subjects of the Sunjok llajah. This they 
refused to do, and the Chasads went away. There had previously been 
ether aggressive acts committed against different Naga villages on the 
frontier, and these did not cease ; but no further demonstration had 
in the meantime been made against Chingsao, which is three days' 
march to the north of the Kubo Valley. It is clear that (Jhingsao, 
which is a powerful village, was selected for attack, in the hope that, 
if it was subdued, all the Naga (Lahoopa) villages on the Angoching 
range would be induced to transfer their allegiance from Manipur to 
Sumjok. The Sumjok Rajah is a tributary rather than an official of the 
Mandalay Government, and the Chasad and other Kookies in this raid 
acted apparently as his instruments. 

About daybreak on the 17th of February the villagers of Chingsao 
were disturbed by a volley of musketry, and some 50 Kookies, all armed 
with muskets, then entered the village and slaughtered the inhabitants 
as they ran out of their houses. A body of Nagas came up from the 
western end of the village, and drove out the Kookies, who, however, 
succeeded in burning half the houses of the village, and in carrying 
away a great quantity of plunder. The Chasad and other Kookies were 
armed with guns, having, as was previously reported, been supplied 
with them by the Sumjok Rajah. When the people of Chingsao reckon- 
ed up their losses, they found that 20 men, 7 boys and 25 women and 
girls had been killed, and that one man, one woman, and one girl were 
missing, — the girl, it was ascertained, had been given as a present to 
the Rajah of Sumjok. Five Nagas of Chattik were recognized among 
the Kookies. Colonel Johnstone satisfied himself of the truth of these 
facts, and, having ascertained that the Chasad village was unquestion- 
ably within Manipur territory, returned to Manipur. 

A me8.senger was afterwards sent to Tonghoo, the Chasad Chief, 
who refused to come to Manipur himself, but sent Yankapoo, his younger 
brother. The latter admitted that the Chasad village was in Manipur, 
and that five men of his village had taken part in the raid, but stated 
that the chief offenders were the men of the neighbouring villages of 
Chumyang, Chungle, and Moonoye, inhabited by Kookies of the same 
tribe as the Chasads, but situated within Burmese territory. Yankapoo 
did not accept the terms offered by Colonel Johnstone on the part of the 
l^rbar, and the negotiations terminated. It was then determined, with 


hood, ascertain in whose territory the 
village of the Chasftd Kookies lay. 
g to be in that of the Maharaiab, it 
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the sanction of Government, to chastise the Chasdds, and a fdrce of 
1,000 men under Tangal Major and Baiaram Singh Major was 
despatched for this purpose. Unfortunately, the whole affair was managed 
in a most dilatory manner. The Chasads were allowed, under pretence 
of negotiations, to leave their village in a body, and finally nothing was 
done, except to burn the houses of the five men who had taken part in 
the raid. No opposition to this expedition, of which notice was given 
to them, was offered by the Bvrmese authorities. Friendly letters after- 
wards passed between Manipur and Burma, but nothing was done 
towards restoring the captives or punishing the offending Burmese 
village. In Colonel Johnstone^s opinion this was due rather to the 
corruption of the Burmese frontier oflicials than to unwillingness on 
the part of the Court of Mandalay to come to a settlement. 

The fact remained, however, that for fhe past three years a series 
of wanton and destructive aggressions liad been inflicted in Manipur 
territory at this point by subjects of Burma, and that, in spite of pro- 
mises and protestations, no attempt had been made to give satisfac- 
tion. The (vhief Commissioner reported his oj)inion that the boundary 
bet\veen the two Stiites required to be defined and demarcated in this 
neighbourhood ; but, besides this, it was, Mr. Klliott thought, essentially 
necessary that some punishment should be inflicted for past aggressions, 
and some guarantee given to Manipur against similar outrages in the 
future. Manipur, as a protected State, is prohibited from seeking 
forcible remedies in the shape of reprisals, and it is only to the inter- 
ference of the British Government that she can look either for satis- 
faction or jirotection. 


Rumours of a Burmese invasion of Manipur were rife in September 
and early in October and were repeated in November, causing a serious 
panic. 


The Sootie Kookies again committed a number of atrocities on 

BaidsbySooties.l879-8a the frontier; but it was observed 

that considerable numbers ot them 
came into Manipur and took up cultivation there. 


During 1879-SO the Political Agency was placed entirely under 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam, and Mr. Elliott paid a visit to Mani- 
pur to make himself acquainted with local politics. One result of this 
visit was the decision to open out a cart-road from Manipur to Kohima^ 
the new head-quarters of the Naga Hills. Already trade is improving 
between the two places. 


The boundary between Burma and Manipur, as laid down by the 

Affairs on the Burmese border in 1879 - 80 . Commissioners in 1884, WM 

exactly defined by natural land- 
marks only along the western face of the Kubo Valley. North of 
that valley the country was at the time uninhabited, and the boun&ry 
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rnnnihg thr<$ugh it was never laid down on the ground. This boundary 
was expressed in the agreement with Burma'as a straight line pass- 
ing due north from the northern extremity of the Kubo Valley up to 
the first range of hills cast of that upon which stand the villages of 
('hd-eetar, Noongbree, and Noonghur/^ of the Lahupa (or Taiigkhul) 
tribe of Nagas. Since 1834, however, the Tangkhul Nagas from the 
west, and the Kookies, partly subject to the Rajah, or Tsauba, of Sumjok, 
a tributary Chief of Burma, and parfily belonging to tribes dwel- 
ling on Manipur territory, from the south, had been gradually pushing 
up into this formerly unoccupied tract; and the doubtfulness of the 
mathematical line, with the standing hostility of Kookies to Nagas, had 
led to several outrages, to the series of which the attack on the Kongal 
Thanna, a Manipuri military post at the head of the Kubo Valley, in 
December 1877, and that on the village of Chingsao in February 1880, 
belong. This series was continued during the year iSsO-Sl. One of 
the results of the massacre at Chingsao was the establishment of a 
Manipur Thaniui at Chattik, a Tangkhul Naga village south of Chingsao, 
standing on a ridge almost exactly coincident with Peml)crtoi\^s line 
(the mathematical boundary already referred to). In the neighbourhood 
of Chattik is a village site known as Chowhoom Kkoonao (^Hhe little^') 
an offshoot of a larger village called Chowhoom Kkoolel, This village 
site had been for some time deserted; and was in November 1880 re- 
ported to have been occujned by Choomyang Kookies from Sumjok terri- 
tory, who claimed it as part of the Sumjok dominions, and refused hi 
pay revenue to Manipur. Some time was spent in parleying between the 
Kookies in Chowhoom Khoonao and the Manipur guard at Chattik ; and 
when a party was sent by the order of the Manipur Court to visit the 
former village, it was found stocfcided, and, besides the Kookies, a Shan 
officer, with 00 men from Sumjok, in possession. This officer addressed 
a letter to the Manipur Siibadar, claiming the village as Sumjok terri- 
tory, and matters rested thus for a short time. About the lOth or 17th 
January a collision occurred, precipitated apparently by a stealthy attack 
which the Kookies were endeavouring to make on the post at Chattik, 
between the Manipuris and the Sumjok people, which ended in the 
latter being driven out of Chowhoom Khoonao, and their stockade 
destroyed. On the -iSrd January the village of Chowhoom Khoolel, 
the parent of Little Chowhoom,^* was visited by a party of Sumjok 
Shans and Choomyang and other Kookies, and 15 persons carried off 
captive. This village is undoubtedly within Manipur territory, being 
west of Chattik, which itself stands near the line. Passing on from this 
place a village of Tangkhul Nagas, still further west, named Moolung, 
was attacked, 15 people killed, and 5 carried off as prisoners. 

While this was going on in the north, two villages on the road from 
Manipur to the Kongal Thanna, named Koontuk Khoonao and Kussoong, 
were about the 84th January attacked and plundered by another body 
of Kookies from Sumjok territory. The party which made this raid was, 
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however, intercepted on its return by a Manipnri force from the Khang* 
bom Thanna, who recovered some of the booty, and captured two Kookies, 
from whom valuable information was gained. These outrages of January 
were the last overt acts of violence. The Manipur posts on the.fron- 
tier were strongly reinforced, and no further aggression followed ftom 
the side of Sumjok. Humours reached the Government of preparations 
being made at Sumjok, to resist any attack which might be made by 
way of reprisals by Manipur ; and in February there was a report that 
a force of 1,000 Burmese had arrived at Sumjok from Mandalay. No 
confirmation of this story was, however, received. 


The Sootie Kookies remained quiet during the year 18S0-81, so far* 

as Manipur was concerned. They 
committed, however, several outrages 
in the Kubo and Kule Valleys, subject to the Burmese Government. 
The south of Manipur was said to be well protected from these Kookies 
by those of their number who had settled in Manipur territory, and by 
Khoiigjiiis. As the Kubo and Kule Valleys are unprotected, it was 
thought probable that they would continue to raid in that direction, and 
not towards Manipur. 


The Lushais maintained friendly 
Lushais. relations with Manipur during the 

year 1880-81. 

There was no renewal during the year 1881-82 of the distur- 
r .9 ififli «*> bances on the Burma frontier, 

which looked so threatening in the 
beginning of 1<S 8 1 that a body of native troops was kept prepared to 
start from Silchar at a day^s notice in order to assist the Maharajah 
against aggression. But these aggressions were so grave that the 
British Government determined on appointing a Commission to lay 
down a definite boundary to replace the imaginary line drawn northwards 
from the Kubo Valley in 1534?, and known as Pemberton^s line. 

« T, 1 Colonel Johnstone, the Political 

Affairs on the Burmese Border. a . i i i -n ^ 

Agent, was selected as Boundary 

Commissioner, and Mr. 11. Phayre, c.s., of the British Burma Commission, 
was associated with him as his Assistant, it being deemed advisable to 
have an officer acquainted with the Burmese language for the purpose 
of communicating with the officers of the Mandalay Government 
stationed on the frontier. Major Badgley, of the Topographical 
Survey, was sent with the party to survey the country and to map the 
boundary selected, and two scientific gentlemen were also attached to the 
expedition,— Dr. Watt, who combined the duties of botanist and of 
medical officer to the party, and Mr. Oldham, of the Geological Surv^. 
The escort consisted of 200 men of the 12th Khelat-i-Gbilzai Regiment, 
tinder the command of Lieutenant Angelo, and of 50 men of the 
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Frontier Police. The Maharajah of Manipur deputed one of his Ministers, 
Balaram Major, to go with the Commission, and insisted on providing 
at his own expense all the supplies needed for the expedition. 

^ In order to carry out the survey as rapidly as possible, two parties 
were sent out : one undertook the northern part, travelling eastward 
through Chattik Thanna, and the other the soutliern, beginning their 
work from Kangal Than na. The latter iiiarty, with Colonel Johnstone 
himself, left Manipur on the 10th Deeenfber ; and the survey work was 
accomplished rapidly and effectually, meeting with no resistance, except 
that two parties sent to clear survey points in the Angoching range 
• were turned back by armed followers of the Tsauba, or Chief of 
Sumjok. It w as, however, found possible to dispense with these points. 

('olonel Johnstone's hopes that he would be met by Burmese 
officials to act in concert with the British Commissioners in laying down 
the fresh boundary were disappointed. The Pagan Woon and Phoon- 
gyee of Tummoo both wrote letters saying they had no authority to 
discuss the boundary question, and throughout the whole of the subse- 
quent operations there was no representative of the Burmese Govern- 
ment. 

The Tsauba of Sumjok showed himself unfriendly on more 
occasions than one, and tried to stir the Chasad Kookies to attack the 
expedition, but in vain ; and no hostile action internipted the work of 
the Commission. 

Remonstrances wore addressed to the Pagan Woon, to whom the 
Sumjok Tsauba is subordinate, complaining of the obstructive attitude 
of the latter official, and the Woon replied by urging Colonel Johnstone 
to come to Tummoo to talk matters over, although he had previously 
intimated that he had received no authority from the Court of 
Mandalay to discuss the boundary question. Mr. Phayre was accord- 
ingly deputed by Colonel Johnstone to visit Sumjok and Tummoo, and 
Major Badgley accompanied Mr. Phavre as far as Sumjok, to take 
what observations he could without exciting suspicion. Mr. Phayre 
was to go on from Sumjok to visit the Pagan Woon at Tummoo, and to 
return to Manipur vid Moreh Thanna and the Airnole Pass. Mr. 
Phayre's visit was quite fruitless : the Sumjok Tsauba refused to have 
anything to do with the settlement of the boundary, saying he was 
without authority from Mandalay. Mr. Phayre went on to Tummoo, 
where he was received with great ceremony by the Phoongyec (Bishop) 
and by the Pagan Woon. The Woon, however, though showing a 
friendly disposition, declared himself powerless to act. During Mr. 
Phayre^s stay at Tummoo he received news from Colonel Johnstone 
that the demarcation had been completed ; on which, after impressing 
upon the Woon the advisability of the acceptance by himself and by 
the Sumjok Tsauba of the new boundary, he re-joined Colonel 
Johnstonq, and the party^ after completing their work, left for 
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Manipur^ which they reached on January 10th. The r&sult of the 
demarcation may be summed up as follows : 

It was found that the imaginary boundary known as Pemberton's 
line had been incorrectly drawn on the map, for it neither agreed vjfith 
the actual condition of things, nor did it carry out the terms of the 
Treaty of 1(S34 : for, instead of following the eastern slopes of the 
Yomadoung or Malain Hills, and curving round the head of the valley, 
it cut off from Burma and haifded over to Manipur a large portion of 
the Kubo Valley. The Commission, however, laid down a boundary 
which agrees as nearly as possible with the terms of the Treaty, while 
it gives a fair and clearly- marked frontier. The boundary thus fixed 
follows the base of the eastern slopes of the Malain range, crosses 
the Eiver Narnia a few hundred yards south of Kangal Thanna, thence 
turns east to the Talain River, follows that river upward to its source, 
and then proceeds down the Napanga River to where it passes through 
a gorge in the Kusom range. From thence it runs northward along 
the crest of that range. The points where the boundary intersects the 
Narnia River and touches the Talain River have been marked with pillars, 
and a road has been cut connecting these two points. 

This boundary has not yet been accepted by the Burmese Govern- 
ment ; but its settlement has already produced a good effect. Some of 
the Chasad villages situated on the frontier formerly debated have 
moved westwards and peaceably settled down as quiet subjects of Mani- 
pur, and thus removed the possibility of dispute as to whether they 
belong to Burmese or Manipur territory. • 

Two events in the internal history of Manipur during the year 
other events of the year. 

occurred early in May, was the 
homicide of a servant by the fourth son of the Maharajah. For this act 
the offender was tried, and, though acquitted by the Court of Justice, 
was banished by his father, who disagreed with the verdict, to a lonely 
island in tho Logtak Lake. In this matter the Maharajah behaved with 
justice and dignity, and the severe penalty inflicted was not relaxed till 
May 1882. 

The second important event was the rising of a man called Erengba 
during the latter part of June, while the Political Agent was absent on 
privilege leave. This person, who claimed descent from one of the 
former Rajahs, gave out that he was warned in a dream that he was to 
become Rajah, and soon collected a heterogeneous party of followers. 
Among these he selected 18 persons to receive letters of dignity as his 
principal Ministers of State and chiefs of his army. The band, num« 
bering less than three hundered in all, proceeded towards the capital on 
the 23rd June 1881, but were easily put down by the Maharajah's troops. 
Eighteen of the ringleaders were tried and executed, and the remainder 
were either imprisoned, or compelled to work at the manufacture of 
salt, or whipped and let go. The rising never had the slightest support 
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among the general population^ and it was thought that when the ring- 
leaders^ who knew the risk they incurred^ had been put to immediate 
death, the rest of the following might have been treated with scornful 
clemency. Accordingly, the Government of India, in reviewing the 
proiJee’dings, expressed their displeasure at the disproportionate severity 
with which this miserable imcute was suppressed. 

In his final report on the survey. Colonel Johnstone gives the 

Account of the Ch»«WKookies. foUomng account of the Chasad 

Kookies : — 

The Chasdds, or more properly speaking the ChAksads, are a branch of the groat 
Kookie race which found originally in southern Burmah, has pushed its settlements 
%s far north as the Naga Hills. They are nearly related to the Sookties or Kumhows, 
who inhabit the country to the south of Manipur, but not so closely as to have prevented 
the usuiil tribal feuds, which made it unpleasant for them to live near one another. 

The Chasads left their old home to the south of the valley of Manipur between 10 
and 20 years ago, and settled in the hills bordering on the Manipur Valley near the 
Kongal route to Burmah. Previous to their settling there, a foul act of treachery had 
made them, at heart, deadly enemies of Manipur. It may be related in a few words. 

At that time Colonel McCullock, the Political Agent, had direct political charge of 
most of the Kookies in Manipur. Ho had by a large expenditure of his private means 
and great tact, generosity, and kindness %von over and settled down the early Kuki 
immigrants, and Raja Nur Sing had wisely assigned to him their entire management. 
As might be expected, jealousy sprung up in the minds of many of the Manipuri 
olhcials, and when (Colonel McCullock lirst established relations with the Chasads as new 
settlers, an effort wiis made to obstruct his armngements. On a certain occasion, when 
the Chief of the tribe, the father of the present Chief Tonghoo, was coming in to Colonel 
McCullock by his invitation and under safe conduct, he was murdered by a high Mani- 
puri official, the brothor-iii-law of the present Haja. This abominable act, as might be 
expected, alienated the Chasads ; and though they settled, as I have said, near the 
valley, they never appear to have been satisfied with their lot, and always complained of 
the oppression of the Manipuris. In the end of 1877, the Chasads, with their tributary 
off-shouts, Choomeyang, Chungle, Moonoye, Koomeyang, &c., began to move, and deter- 
mined to leave Manipur altogether, Choomey^aug apparently went first, and crossing 
the Ungoching Range begun to settle down in Burmese territory. The other villages 
began to follow suit, but, together with Choomeyang, were told by the Sumjok TsaulMa 
to settle down in their present place, he adding, significantly^ “ if Manipur objects, I 
will protect you.** This is the story told by the Kookies themselves and corroborated by 
careful enquiries. 

After the Kongal outrage, Manipur was for some time unrepresented on that 
part of the frontier, ^ the thana was not again posted there, and advantage was taken of 
this remissiiess on the part of Manipur to try and encroach on her territory. The 
Chasads, finding themselves protected by the Sumjok Tsaubwa, with the groat name of 
Burmah at his back, were only too glad to engage in a life so consonant with their tastes ; 
and being supplied with arms and ammunition by Sumjok, began a series of outrages and 
a system of plunder and rapine, which bos made their name a terror to all the now 
peaceful Taukhools and Lahoops in their neighbourhood ; and the many complaints 
made while the expedition was at Kongal Thana, prove that these depredations have 
been carried on up to the time of our arrival there. In fact the Chasads have 
recently done for Sumjok and the Kubo Valiev what the Kongal Thana formerly did, 
viz., checked the depredations of the tribes wno came before them ; and these astute 
Kookies, if not afraid of Sumjok, as they say they are (a statement I do not believe), 
have all along seen that it is their policy to share their plunder with, and to some 
extent obey, a power whose name has hitnorto given them free license to attack with 
impunity their old masters and enemies — the Manipuris. 

The Chasads may briefly be said to inhabit the oountry lying between Chattik and 
Kongal.Thana on the north and south, and between the Ungochings and main portion of 
the Malaya Range on the east and west. 

They in&bit 12 villages, some of which are mere off-shoots of others. 
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After the survey one of the Chas4d Chiefs, Tonpfhoo, bt once suh« 

a , . • ra. mitted himself. The other Chum- 

Submission Of the Chased*. February 

1883 the Political Agent and Manipuri troops took possession of his 
village* The Agent declined to allow it to be burnt, and eventually 
Chumyang came in to the Agent and told him that if the Kookies were 
managed by him, they would submit at once, but they feared the 
Manipuri Durbar. Time was J^lven them to decide on staying and 
submitting or moving off into Burma ; and so the matter rests. 
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TflE MIKIIIS AND REN^MA NAGAS. 

Bordering upon the plains of Nowgong, and in fact within the 
limits of the district, are two tracts of hilly country inhabited the one 
by Mikirs, the other by Rengma Nagas. 

The Mikir Hills extend from the Jiimoona to the Dhunsiri, and 

their greatest distance from the 
Kullung and Bmhmapootra rivers is 
10 miles. They are separated from the Naga range by low undulating 
hills and small valleys, and their avemge height is not more than 500 
feet. Their length from east to west is about 50 miles, and breadth 
from north to south about 30 miles. (^) The Mikir villages are never 
situated more than half-a-day^s journey from the plains, and extend 
only as far as the Koliani, in Morung. Beyond that point the hills are 
occupied by the Rengma Nagas. 

The Mikirs have no written character, and their language is said 
to differ from that of the surrounding tribes. According to their 
own tradition they originally occupied the low hills afterwards included 
in Tularam Senaputtis^s country, from which they were driven by the 
Raja of Cachar into Jaintia, whence again they emigrated to their 
present site. They long remained subject to demands from Cachar 
and Jaintia, and a prey to the incursions of the Nagas. The Assam 
Rajas claimed their principal allegiance, appointed their Chiefs, and tocjk 
a tribute in cotton, mats, &c., valued at about Rs. 300. The Mikirs 
received permission from the Assamese authorities to cultivate a strip of 
land under the hills, and an assignment of the proceeds of certain fisheries 
and ferries. These they farmed out, and received their rents in the 
shape of dried fish and rice when they brought down their tribute. 

In 1838 it was determined to bring them under a revenue settle- 
ment of some kind, and to raise them, if possible, in the social scale by 
putting them on the same fiscal platform as the Assamese of the plains. 
The Assamese had always looked upon the Mikirs with contempt and 
dislike, and the tribe had kept itself aloof in the jungles, away from all 
civilising intercourse. The hills were now visited by a British officer 
and a settlement effected with the consent of the Chiefs, by which the 
old tribute was converted into an assessment upon each house according 
to the number of male cultivators living therein. The total net reve- 
nue so assessed was about Rs. 1,700. The hills were divided into five 
dwars, each under a chief, who was made responsible for the collections 


Revenue Proceedings, 1838, 3rd April, Nos. 63 and 64. 
Revenue Proceedings, 1841, 19th January, Nos. 46 and 47. 
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and took a commission of per cent, on the gross payments. The total 
population of the hills bordering on Nowgong was estimated at 12,000 
souls. Taking into account certain outlying portions of the tribe, the total 
number of Mikirs was probably 20,000 in In 38. They arc said to sacrifice 
to the sun, moon, rivers, large stones, and trees, in order to avert '"sick- 
ness or procure favourable harvests. They are much addicted to spirits. 
Marriage is ratified by draining a bowl of liquor. Polygamy is unknown. 
They burn the dead and bury \^he ashes. They are intensely devoted to 
keeping pigs, and are altogether a very inoffensive race ; not given to 
crime of any kind. 

The effect of the settlemeni, which was afterwards modified to a 
uniform house-tax, was to bring about a marked improvement in the 
social condition of the tribe. The Mikirs had always been treated as 
bondsmen, and been in the hands of a few hereditary Assamese 
kotokies or managers. They now found themselves on a par with their 
neighbours, and began to send their children to school. 


They have always been well behaved with but one solitary 
exception. (*) In May 1863 a party of Mikirs from a village on the con- 


Baid on Ilurlock Parbut. 
killed some of the inhabitants. 


fines of Jaintia attacked another 
Mikir village at Hurlock Parbut and 
When pursued by the Assamese Police 


they showed fight and resisted capture. Enquiry seemed to show that 
the Jaintia insurgents (then in the field) had instigated the Mikii*8 to 


this attack, to which they were the more readily incited, because they 
had suffered from an oppressive Mouzsular. Redress being given they 
settled down again at once. 


Strangely enough, while the Mikirs were thus early brought under 

. TheBengmaNagas. pur W system, the ^ng.naNagas, 

^ o o inhabiting part of the same range 

tow ai ds Golaghat, were to a great extent overlooked. (‘‘*) They are first 


mentioned in 1839 as a tribe living in the jungly hills between the 
Koliani and Dhunsiri, and apparently were considered a section of the 
Angainis. In 1841 it was reported that they were always at feud with 
the Lhota Nagas, but were willing to pay tribute to us and swear to 
keep the ^leace. They had held lands under the Assam Government, but 


had subsGi|UGntly lost these. The lands Government agreed to restore. 
But no steps were taken at this time to fix the tribute payable by 
the tribe. Owing to some misapprehension the lands were not actually 


(>) Judicial Proceedings, July 1863, Nos. 402 to 405. 
Judicial Prooeedings, September 1868, Nos. 104 to 197. 
Revenue Prooeedings, 1848, 26th May, Nos. 103 to 105. 
(3) Revenue Prooeedings, 1848, 18th October, Nos. 9 and 10. 
Revenue Proceedings, 12th April 1848, Nos. 76 to 78. 
Political Prooeedings, 18th April 1841, Nos. 79 and 80. 
Judicial Proceedings 15th June 1864, Nos. 210 to 212. 
Revenue Proceedings,, 26th January 1864, Nos. 4 and 5. 
Revenue Proceedings, 24th January 1845, Nos. 45 to 49. 
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given over till 185*4 when the Rengmas refused to pay tribute on the 
ground that Government had not kept faith* with them or protected 
them from the Lhota Nagas or Angamis who had raided on their 
villages. Even when the North Cachar Nagas and Kookies were 
assc&cd in 1842^ the Rengmas still escaped. Allowances were, however, 
sanctioned in 1845 ^^for the 6 kotokies of the Rengma and Lhota and 
Angami Nagas in Nowgong,^^ two for each tribe whose grants had been 
inadvertently resumed. It was only in f84S that they agreed to pay 
a small house-tax, the net proceeds of which from 32 villages, of about 
2,756 inhabitants, came to Rs. 459.* The payment of this tribute fell 
very soon into abeyance : and for twenty years nothing was realized 
from the tribe. 

In the spring of 1S70, the Deputy Commissioner of the Naga Hills 
district visited twenty out of the thirty-two Rengma villages and 

* The following account of their nahil tradition, taken from the journal of Mr. Masters, 
iho otlicer who effected this sottlomout, is not without interest : 

** They have no written laiiguap^e, but they hold a tradition of their origin, which 
tl)ough not quite so extravagant as the tales we meet with in the history of some of the 
nations of tho earth, and yet may bo equally true. Formerly there were no Nagas in 
this world. It is here necessary to premise that the “ world** of the ILcngma Naga in- 
chides all that tract of country which can bo seen from tho highest peaks of the Rengma 
Hills, but no more. It includes Upper and Central Assam, and is bounded on all sides 
by lofty mountains inhabited by Abors, great enemies to the Rengma Nagas. Their 
tradition states that a young man whoso name is not known came from some other 
country, or some other world, and alighted in the province of Assam. Wandering in 
the forests here he met with a young woman, with whom he was so much pleased that he 
took her to bo his wife. They lived comfortably together, and in course of time had four 
sons— Ram, Krishna, Ahom, and Naga. All these grew up together healthy young lads. 
When they arrived at the s^te of manhood, their father became anxious to ])ortion them 
out in the world ; but before doing so he thought it uei^eswary to make himself acquainted 
with their capabilities, and fortunately hit on a happy expedient. His house was venr 
much infest^ with mice : in order to try the qualihcfitious of his four brave sons, So 
resolved on setting them to w'ork to destroy tho mice and clear tho house of his unwel- 
come visitors. Ram, being tho first-bom, had the honour of tho first chance. He tried 
his best, but effecM little, and was coiiipellod to givo it up as a bad job. Krishna was 
next called upon, but he, instead of killing the mice, took up his pipe and began to play 
a merry tune, and tho mice all came dancing round him. Ahom was then ordered to try 
his skill, but Ahom was a poor, weak, soft-hearted lad, without spirit, without energy, 
and wished for nothing, but to sit still and smoke his tobacco, chew his pan tamook, and, 
enjoy himself as much as possible. He consequently killed no mice. The old patriarch 
being oonvinoed of the incapabilities of his first three sous, became exceedingly anxious to 
know what the youngest could do, and ordered Naga to kill the mice, promising him a 
good reward if he suooeedod. Naga immediately set to work and very soon cleared the 
house of mice, with which his father was so pleased that he gave Naga the first portion 
of the inheritance and allotted him all tho high peaks on the Rengma Hills. To l^m, 
from whom the Mikirs descended, he gave the next lower ranj^e of hills. To Krishna, 
father of the Cacharies, he gave the low hills and all the high spots of ground in iho 
plains. To Ahom he gave nothing but the low ground in the plains, the rice poihars, 
tlie rivers, and the swamps. Thus was the world portioned out at the first, and so has it 
continued to the present day, except that the Mikirs are encroaching on iho inheritance 
of their younger brothers and extending their cultivation close up to his villages. Some 
have imagined that the Assamese have got tho best portion, and that the rich and ex- 
tensive pothars, which produce abundant crops without much labour, were selected for 
Ahom rather out of pity than otherwise ; his father being convinced by his evident want 
of energy that he would never exert himself sufficiently to effect any difficult office. The 
Assamese maintain their character to this day.*’ 
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appointed Mouzadars elected by the villagers, who were ih future to be 
responsible for the revenue. 

The Rengmas have always been well affected, and it is believed that 
they have been of some use as a chock upon the Lhota Nagas behind them. 
The Chief of the trilie has for years past held an allowance of land 
(2S poorahs) granted by Government on account of this service. (‘) 

C 

1 ■ ^ 

{}) Bevoaue Proceedings, February 1861, Noe. 116 to 118. 
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OHAPTEE XVIIL 


THE KHASI AND JAINTIA HILLS. 


Proceeding westward from the Nag^ Hills and North Cachar we 
come to the Khasi-Jaintia Hills. The story of our early connection 
with this tract has been already written by Pemberton, and as his re])ort 
is scarce and out of print, I cannot do better than reproduce here the 
portion* relating to the acquisition of the Khasi-Jaintia Country the 
accuracy of which I have verified from the Records 

From the few scattered notices which are found in the works 


of Buchanan and Hamilton, ‘little more information can be gleaned than 

, i. - T • that the State of Jyntecah is situ- 

Fembertoa’s account of Jamtia. .ha loii-x j 

ated between Cachar and Sylhet ; and 

until the Burmese war, our knowledge was almost entirely derived from 

those authors ; the Rajahs of the country having uniformly shown the 

same unwillingness to admit foreigners within their boundaries as had 

been exhibited by the neighbouring princes of Assam and Cachar. 


In 177 1, Jynteeah is said to have been attacked by a force 
under a Major Ilenniker, but of the causes which led to this step 
there appears to be no record in the archives of Government, though 
from its being one of the most considerable of the Cossya States it is 
probable that some aggressions against the inhabitants of the adjacent 
plains of Sylhet had rendered the chastisement necessary. It continued 
unnoticed until the year 1821, when some emissaries from this State 
were detected and punished in an atrocious attinnpt to carry off cortf«ia 
British subjects from the Sylhet District, for the purpose of immolatiiig 
them : the circumstances were brought to the notice of the Supreme 
Government, and a solemn warning was given to the Rajah, tliat any 
repetition of so horrible an offence would be followed by the immediate 
confiscation of his territory. 


The invasion of Kachar by the forces of Ava in 1824, and 
the information that they were likely to march through Jynteeah to 
Assam, rendered some precautionary measures immediately necessary to 
prevent such an intention being carried into effect, which, if successful, 
most have seriously compromised the security of Sylhet. Mr. Scott, 
the Governor Generals Agent, opened a ncgociation with the Rajah of 
Jynteeah, proposing that he should enter into a treaty of alliance with 
the British Government ; but this, with the usual procrastinating policy 
of all natives, he declined doing, until the necessity for such a measure 
became more apparent. He was promised the assistance of the Govern- 
ment troops, if his own resources were actively employed in repulsing 


* Pemberton’s Be^rt : sub-seutionfl 2 and 3 of section 2. See also volumes 27 and 
38 of the Caloiitta Beview $ and Beporte by Mills (1853) and Allen (1858). Boferoiico 
flftiottld be made to theae Beports for informaiton as to the revenue and judicial adminis- 
tration of the HiUa. 
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the enemy^ and threatened with punishment if he admitted the Burmese 
into his territory. He had collected a force, which was said to consist 
of several thousand archers, but which most probably amounted to only 
a few hundreds ; and he was conjectured to be favourable to the British 
power, though unwilling to compromise his independence by any engage- 
ments, until the destruction of his country, or compliance, became the 
only remaining alternatives. 

'^Oii the 2nd of FcbriiViry 1824, a letter was addressed by 
Mr. Scott to the Commander of the Burmese force in Kachar, prohibit- 
ing his entering the Jynteeah territory, on the ground that the Kajah^s 
ancestor had received that country as a gift after conquest from thp 
Honourable Company ; that he had himself sought British protection ; 
and that the Buruians having openly threatened war, they could not be 
permitted to occupy that, or any other favourable j>osition, for commenc- 
ing hostilities. Notwitlistahding these representations, a letter was 
addressed by the Burmese Commander to the Rajah of Jynteeah, re- 
quiring his i)resence in the Burmese camp, on the affirmed ground of 
his known vassalage to the princes of Assam, which latter country had 
beerme tributary to Ava } and a party of Burmese appearing shortly 
afterwards near the Jynteeah frontier, a detachment of 150 men, under 
a British officer, was sent to reinforce the Rajah^s troops, on which the 
Burmese force withdrew. 

“ In the course of the following month of March, the Rajah 
of Jynteeah entered into a treaty with Mr. Scott, who marched through 
his territory early in April, from Sylhet to Assam, with an escort of 
three companies of the 23rd Regiment Native Infantry, under Captain 
Horsburgh. On this occasion, Mr, Scott represents the reception he 
met with from the Rajah as most cordial ; and his personal exertions in 
pi;ocuring porters for the party, and pacifying some differences amongst 
them, are said to have greatly exceeded any thing that could have been 
expected from a person of his rank. In the treaty formed with the 
Rajah, he formally acknowledgetl his dependence on the British Govern- 
ment, pledged himselE to abstain from all independent negociations with 
any foreign power, and to aid us with a military contingent in any 
wars waged east of the Burhampooter, None of these conditions, 
however, did he fulfil with sincerity ; and it was notorious that during 
the war he permitted a Burmese detachment from Assam to occupy his 
territory, in direct violation of the treaty which had preserved his 
country from the calamities that overwhelmed the less fortunate States 
of Kachar and Munipore. 

During the unsettled state in which Assam continued for 
some time after the Burmese war, the Rajah of Jynteeah is 
affirmed to have appropriated considerable tracts of land, which 
properly belonged to the former province; and in J830, he was 
repeatedly, but fruitlessly, ordered by Mr. Scott to remove a chokey, 
which he had established without authority at Chanper Mookh, at the 
confluence of the Kopili and Dimla rivers ; and the remoi(i8trances of 
Mr. Robertson, at a subsequent period, on the same subject, were treated 
with similar indifference. 
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In 1^82, four subjects of the British Government were seized 
byCfauttur Sing, the Rajah of Goba, one* of the petty chieftains 
dependent on Jynteeah, to whom the order was conveyed from the heir 
apparent (the present Rajah) by the chiefs of Niirtung; they were 
carried to a temple within the boundaries of Goba, where three were 
barbarously immolated at the shrine of Kali ; the fourth providentially 
effected his escape into the British territories, and gave intimation of 
the horrible sacrifice which had been accomplished. The culprits were 
immediately demanded by the Supreme Government from Rarn Sing, 
the Rajah of Jynteeah, by whose express order, the seizure of the people 
was .said to have been made ; and two years of fruitless negotiation were 
Expended in endeavouring to obtain them. ■ The death of the Rajah 
Ram Sing, in November 1832, was followed by the accession* of his 
nephew, Rajundur Sing, then about 20 years of age, upon whom the 
demand for the surrender of the culprits was pressed, with the 
earnestness which retributive justice so imperiously domiinded. He 
was reminded of the consequences of refusal, and of the solemn 
warnings which had been given before, when similar, but unsuccessful, 
attempts were made on the lives of British subjects in the district of 
Sylhet, in the years 1821, 1827, and 1832. The requisitions of Govern- 
ment were mot with the same evasive spirit which had characterised the 
conduct of his predecessor, and every minor expedient having been 
unsuccessfully resorted to, it was finally resolved to mark the atrocious 
nature of the crime, by proceeding to the extreme measure of 
dispossessing tlie Rajah of such portions of his territory as were situated 
in the plains, and confining liira to the hilly tract, where fewer opportu- 
nities would be offered of again committing so serious an offence. 

Rirm, however, in his determination not to surrender the guilty 
perpetrators of this most barbarous sacrifice, and led by a few 
crafty Bengallees to believe that they possessed iiilliienee sufficient io 
effect the restoration of his principality, he refused to continue in 
possession of any reduced portion of it. On the ITith of March 1835, 
Captain Lister, with two companies of the Sylhet Light Infantry, took 

formal possession of Jynteeah poor. 

Annexation of Jaintia. capital of the country ; and the 

determination of Government, to annex the plains to the British territory, 
was made known by proclamation.(^) The whole of the Rajah^s personal 
property, amounting to more than a lakh and a half of rupees, was made 
over to him ; and in the following month of April the district of 
Goba, in which the sacrifice had been perpetrated, was taken possession 
of by a detachment of the Assam Light Infantry. The Rajah of 
Jynteeah retired to Sylhet, where he has since continued to reside ; and 
the severe example will doubtless effectually check the repetition of a 
crime, which, there is every reason to believe, had been also frequently 
perpetrated in the adjoining provinces of Kachar and Assam, while they 
remained subject to native rule.* 

• Orders of the 30th March 1835 placed Jaintia under the Political Agent. Khrai 
pills. Act VI of 1835 provided for the judicial control of the Khasi Hills and Jaintia. 

f Bevenao Proceedings, I4th April 1835, No. 11. 

Ditto, 28th „ Nos. 17—20. 
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" The country which has thus become annexed tb the British 
territories embraces an area of about 3,S50 square miles, which, like 
that of Kachar, consists of three principal divisions : the first, compris- 
ing^ a very fertile and well cultivated tract of level country, extending 
from the foot of the hills to the north bank of the Soormah river^, and 
a small portion on the southern bank, known by the name of the Seven 
Beaches, which are supposed to contain about 4,500 koolbas of the best 
description of land ,• the centi^d division includes all the hills bounded 
by Kachar on the east, and the districts of various Cossya tribes on the 
west; the northern portion stretches from the foot of the inferior 
heights, to the south bank of the Kiillung river, and is a tract of 
tolerably open level country, little if at all inferior in fertility to the 
southerti plains, which form by far the most valuable portion of the 
principality. 

The boundaries of this State are formed, on the east, by the 
Keeroourah and Kopili rivers, which separate it from Kachar ; the 
former flowing from the southern face of the mountain chain into 
the Soormah ; and the Kopili, on the north, into the Kullung, which 
latter river separates Jynteeah from Assam, on the north : on the west, 
it is bounded principally by the hill district of the Kyrim Rajah, from 
whence the line runs south along the Piaii nullah, and, on reaching the 
plains, is deflected in a south-easterly direction, crossing and skirting 
several other streams, until it reaches the Soormah, which river, with 
the exception already mentioned, forms the southern boundary of the 
whole district. 

***** 

The Wjhole of the mountainous coiintry, until within a few 
miles of the descent into the plains of Assam, is inhabited by the 
people called by us Cossyas, but who denominate themselves Khyee. 
They are a handsome, muscular race of men, of an active disposition, and 
fond of material exercises. They always go armed ; in general with 
bows and arrows, and a long naked sword and shield, which latter is 
made very large, and serves them occasionally as a defence against 

***** 

Between the State of Jynteeah and the hills on the west# 

Pemborton'B account of the Khaei Hill., occupied by the Garrotte, « a tract 

or mountain territory inhabited by 
the Cossyas, which, until the year 1820, had never been visited by any 
European, although the fierce tribes who occupied it had at different 
times descended into the plains both of Assam and Sylhet, and ravaged, 
with fire and sword, the villages which stretched along the base of 
this lofty region : night was the time almost invariably chosen for thei^ 
murderous assaults, when neither sex nor age was spare^ ; and long 
before the dawn of day the perpetrators, glutted with slaughter, woA 
loaded with pfunder, were again far among the fastnesses of their 
mountains on the way home. 
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"On tlte* side of Assam^ from the year 1794, many of the 
various tribes on the southern borders of \hat valley, had gradually 
established themselves in the plains, from whence the Government of 
that country was unable to dispossess them ; and conscious of its 
weakness, was glad to compound with them for an acknowledgment 
of supremacy, which they spumed and disavowed, whenever its exercise 
appeared likely to encroach on that independence of action which they 
rarely permitted to be controlled. • 

On the Sylhet or southern side, the establishment of British 
supremacy brought these fierce marauders into immediate contact with 
a power which they in vain attempted to resist ; they were driven back 
'from the plains to the mountains, and redoubts were built along the 
line of frontier, in which guards were permanently stiitioned for the 
protection of the country. The most effectual check upon their conduct, 
however, was found in excluding them from the frontier markets, to 
which they had habitually resorted for the sale of their produce and 
purchase of grain ; and this measure, when rigorously enforced, rarely 
failed to extort from them some comjiensution for the property they 
had plundered, though they never would consent to surrender the 
culprits. 

When the fate of war had transferred Assam to British 
rule, the expediency of endeavouring to open a direct communication 
between it and the more southern provinces of Sylhet and Kachar, was 
not likely to escajie the penetration of Mr. Scott; and his march 
through the Jyiiteeah territory in I82t, to which allusion has been 
already made, afforded a striking practical proof of the value of such 
lines of intercourse between the remote districts of our Ciistern frontier. 


"It was not, however, until the year 1826, that negociatious 
to effect this desirable object were entered upon by Mr. Scott with ^he 
Cossya chieftains ; when Teerut Sing, the Rajah of Nungklow, having 
expressed a desire to rent some lands in Assam, which had once 
been held by his ancestors under the native princes of that country, 

Mr. Scott’s negociations with Nungklow. promised compliance with 

his request, it he would endeavour to 


obtain from his people permission for the unrestricted passage of British 
subjects through his territory, from and to Sylhet, and Assam. The 
Rajah agreed to convene a meeting for the purpose of considering 
the subject, at which Mr. Scott^s presence was requested. The 
principal chieftains of his own and the adjacent States having 
assembled at Nungklow, a debate, which lasted for two days, was 
followed by a decision in favour of Mr. Scott^s proposition, and a treaty 
was concluded with the British Government, the Cossyas agreeing to 
aid in the construction of a road which was to pass through their 


territory. 


For upwards, of eighteen months after the ratification of his 
agreement, the most cordial understanding appeared to exist between 
the British authorities and their new friends. Bungalows had been 
constructed at Nungklow, a road had been elcar<^, improved systems 
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of agriculture and gardening with many new vegetable products had 
been introduced, and the most sanguine anticipations of the beUevolent 
spiiit which influenced every act of Mr. Seott^s life, appeared already 
realized. On the dth of April 1829, these bright prospects were 
obscured by an act of the most atrocious cnielty, which complfetely 

The Kha«i insurrection, 1820. character o£ the existe 

ing intercourse, and converted the 
powerful friends of the Co|syas into formidable and irresistible 
enemies. 

The immediate cause of the dreadful massacre, which con- 
signed two most promising officers. Lieutenants Bedingfieldand Burlton, 
with about 50 or GO native sulijects, to an untimely grave, is supposed 
to have been the speech of a Bcngallcc chuprassee, who in a dispute 
with tlie Cossyiis had threat(*iied them with Mr. Scott^s vengeance, 
and told them that they were to be subjected to the same taxation as 
was levied on the inhabitants of the jilains. False as was the declara- 
tion, it proved suffieieiit to exeito the suspicions of the Cossyas, and 
to fan the flame of dissatisfaction which liad been already kindled by 
the insolent demeanour and abuse of the subordinate native agents who 
had accompanied Mr. Scott into the hills. 

‘‘ The vengeance of a savage is never satiated but in the blood 
of his op])oneiit, and a general confederacy was formed for the extermi- 
nation of the low-laud stnuigers. Lieutenant Beding field, the first victim 
of this most atrocious conspiracy, had, from the first hour of his inter- 
course with tlio Cossyas, evinced the liveliest interest in their welfare; 
he hiul studied their language as the best avenue to their affc(*tions, and 
the great aim of his residence among them appeared to be an anxious 
desire to improve their condition, to instruct them in the arts of civilized 
life, and to create a relish amongst them for its humanizing enjoyments. 
This spirit of comprehensive benevolence was united to an amenity of 
manner, eminently oaleulated to conciliate regard ; and so sensible did 
the Cossyas appear of his kindness, that an intercourse of the most 
friendly and intimate nature existed between them, the very moment 
preceding that in which their guilty hands wore imbrued in his blood. 
He was invited to attend a conference, and disregarding the prophetic 
warnings of his companion Burlton, who suspected treachery, he entered 
the assembly unarmed, and was barbarously slaughtered. 

Lieutenant Burlton, with the aid of a small military guard, 
defended himself in his bungalow against vastly superior numbers, and 
at night succeeded in effecting his retreat a considerable distance on the 
road towards Assath ; his route was, however, discovered on the follow-* 
ing morning, and his exhausted party rapidly overtaken by their blood- 
thirsty pursuers : even under these depressing circumstances, the cool 
determination and unerring aim of Burlton, long protracted the 
struggle, and they were at length only overpowered, when a heavy fall 
of rain had rendered their firearms nearly useless ; unable longer to keep 
their assailants at bay, the jparty dispersed ; Burlton fell co^red with 
wounds, and th(f faithful naick who commanded the small military parfy 
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refusing to desert him in his extremity, perished by his side. The 
remaining fugitives were overtaken and butchered by their merciless 
pursuers, with the most aggravated circumstances of diabolical cruelty, 
and few survived to describe the horrors that had been perpetrated by 
thesd misguided and infuriated savages. 

The unexpected departure of Mr. Scott from Nnngklow for 
Churra Poonjee, saved him from the /Ireadful fate which bofel his 
valued friends, and faithful followers, •and some days had elapsed 
before he was made acquainted with the afflicting reality. Troops 
were immediately called up from Sylhet and Assam to avenge the 
^trocious murders which had been committed, and a liarassing warfare 
commenced, in which the lives of many most valuable officers were 
sacrified, and which continued to be waged up to a very recent period. 
The Cossyas, conscious that they had violated every pledge t^bich 
even savages are accustomed to regard with superstitious reverence, 
viewed with suspicion every pacific overture ; and despairing of pardon, 
protracted a contest, Avliich their first skirmishes with our troops proved 
to be hopeless. 

• Captain Lister, commanding the Sylhet Light lufantiy, with 
a mere handful of men, drove the Cossyas from post to post, 
stormed their iiitrenchmeiits, penetrated into their caves and fastnesses, 
and by the rapidity of his movements, and the boldness of his assaults, 
so completely destroyed the confidence in their own prowess with which 
thuy had commenced the contest, that they latterly coiiiiiied themselves 
to attacks upon small parties of five or six individuals, for whom they 
lay in ambush, and rarely ventured to contend openly with any detach- 
ment, however inferior to them in numbers. 


On the niglit of the 5th of January 18dl, a most serious 
assault was made by the chiefs of Ramryee (one of the Cossya Slates, 
which overlooks the Assam \ alley), and a party of (iarrows, amounting 
altogether to about 200 men, on the peo[)le of Pantan, Bogaeo, and 


Outbreak of 1831. 


Bongaung, three Dowars in the 
plains. Zubhiir Sing, the chief of 


Ramryee, liatl tendered his siibmissim to tlie British CTOvernrnent in 
October L529, and was murdered in November of the following year, by 
his kinsmen My chan Koonwur and Lall Chuiid, who were supposed to 
have instigated this outrage on the British territory. It has always 
been doubtfid whether the murder of Zubbur Sing was the consequence 


of dissatisfaction at his submission to an authority which they disliked, 


or was the result of a conspiracy to usurp his authority; but Mr. S(;ott, 
in a letter of the 17th January, written very shortly after ho had 
received intelligence of the outrage, gives a brief skelcli of the relations 
of the British authorities with the occupants of the several southern 
Dowars, which accounts in some degree for an attack, the most serious 
that had taken place since the catastrophe at Nungklow in 1829. 


- ^ The estates in question,^ says Mr. Scott, '“were under attaeh- 

inent; the* first, in consequence of the part which the Rajah had 
ta^n against us in the hills, and the two latter, for the recovery of 
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arrears of revenue ; and there is every reason to thinks that the irruption 
of the mountaineers was favoured and connived at by the local author*- 
ities^ most of whom are necessarily ill affected towards our Government^ 
owing to the strict control now exercised over them^ and to the depriv- 
ation of the illicit emoluments they used to derive from fin^ •from 
criminalsi and other illegal cesses^ which they were in the habit of 
levying under the Assam Government.^ 

. ** ^ The treacherous and ^'refractory disposition of the people of 
the Dowars was frequently evinced during the Assam Government, and 
petty revolutions attended with the murder of rival chiefs and their 
adherents, was matter of frequent occurrence. Such acts the Assamese 
were latterly under the necessity of tolerating ; and practically speaking, 
at the time of our accession to the government of the country, the chiefs 
of the Dowars exercised criminal jurisdiction, and made war upon each 
other with perfect impunity, or at the worst, subject to the payment, 
for forgiveness, of a fine.^ 

^As it was impossible to tolerate such proceedings under 
our Government, and as it clearly appeared that the chiefs of the 
Dowars possessed no legitimate independent authority in the plains, 
they were subjected, like* other Assamese subjects, to the ordinary laws ; 
but in order to conciliate them as far as practicable, and to ensure to 
them the observance of the peculiar customs of the tract in question, a 
separate court wiis established, composed of the chiefs themselves, and 
a few of their principal local functionaries, before which all civil and 
criminal cases have hitherto been tried.^ 

“'Under the Assam Government, the estates forming the 
Dowars had not paid any regular annual revenue, but large sums were 
exacjted on the accession of a new chief, and raised by contribution on 
tl?e people, and they were bound to furnish poyiks for the public service. 
This arrangement was commuted for a money payment ; a few working 
ppyiks only being retained for local purposes ; but although the revenue 
was fixed at a very low rate, and abatements made in favour of the 
chiefs, in some eases amounting to nearly 50 per cent, upon the jumma, 
few of them have been able to fulfil their engagements, owing chieily 
to their total incapacity for business, and the roguery of their servants, 
under which circumstances, the temporary attachment of several of their 
estates became indispensable, and it has probably in some degree led to 
the recent catastrophe.^ 

“'Under the above circumstances,^ adds Mr. Scott, 'I am of 
opinion that the only course that can be advantageously pursued is 
that of reducing to practical subjection the tribes bordering on the 
Dowars, who have perpetrated the late outrages, and who are at present 
independent of our authority ; and establishing amongst them the same 
sort of internal Government which has been maintained amongst the 
Garrows of the north-east parts of Lungpoor since the year 1817.^ 

“ A reward was offered for the apprehension of Lall Chttnd^ 
the leader of the attack on the Dowars, but apparently without ejEfeot, 
as it was not until September e£ 1833 that he voluntarily surrendered 
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himself to the native officer in charge of the Dost at Nungklow, and of 
his subsequent fate there appears to be no trace. A heavy fine of 
Rs. 5,000 was imposed upon the eight villages composing the State of 
Ramryee, and Rs. 10,000 on the chiefs of six other States who were 
associated in the attack on the Dowars, making altogether a sum only 
equivalent to the estimated amount of loss incurred by the inhabitant 
of the plundered villages. 

A very few days after the attack on the Dowars in Assam, 
the border villages near Kanta Kal, in the Sylhet District, wore invaded 
by a party of the same inveterate tribe, headed by Munboot, and some 
other less celebrated leaders of the petty States on the western confines 
of the Cossya territory. They were pursued and defeated by Ca])tain 
Lister, and this ap])ears to have been the last attempt made upon the 
settlements in the plains, though the unecpial contest was still partially 
waged in the hills by a small band headed by Munboot. 

This, the most daring and successful leader among the 
Cossyas, and whose unconquerable spirit tended to perpetuate a contest 
from which almost every other had withdrawn in despair, was originally 
a slave to the Rajah Tcerut Sing, but had risen by the force of innate 
courage and great ])(‘rsonal j)rowess to considerable distinction amongst 
his comrades; and though frequently defeated, as constantly renewed the 
contest in some spot far removed from the scene of his recent disaster ; 
with inconceivable rajndity ho traversed his native mountains in every 
direction, wherever there appeared a probability of inflicting injury on 
his powerful foes; dcsciMiding, as we have seen, even to the border 
villages in the plains, where his very name struck terror to the hearts 
of their timid inhabitants. 

He was opposed, however, to men of courage and perse- 
verance fully ecpial to his own ; and the names of Lister, Townsend, 
Vetch, and Brodie became so formidable to his followers, that seeing 
the hopelessness of his cause, they gradually deserted their leader, and 
left him to the destiny which appeared inevitable. In a quarrel with 
one of the followers of Teorut Sing, his immediate chieftain, he either 
killed or severely wounded him; and dreading that Teerut Sing would 
punish him with death, sought an asylum in the remote villages of his 
countrymen ; but having at length obtained a promise that his life 
should be spared, he surrendered himself in October 1832 to Lieutenant 
Townsend, then commanding at Nungklow. 

" The conspicuous gallantry which he had displayed on every 
occasion natumlly excited a more than ordinary interest on his behalf 
in the minds of his generous opponents, and he was entmsted with the 
command of a small detachment of Cossyas, and received a monthly 
stipend for his subsistence. Secure of life, and mised to a situation of 
comparative affluence, the quondam patriot immediately commenced ren- 
dering his ]^sition subservient to his pecuniary advantage ; and having 
been convicted of numerous acts of oppression, and of levying heavy 
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fines on his countiymen in the name of the Government, he was 
discharg^ed two years aftemards, and appears to have again fallen to the 
degrade and menial condition which he originally occupied. 

Teerut Sing, the principal culprit, for whose apprehension large 
rewards had been offered, still eluded the pursuit of justice,* and 
found a temporary asylum among the different chieftains, whose feel- 
ings of honour prevented theiir surrendering him to the British Govern- 
ment; but his situation becomikg daily more precarious, as they tendered 
their submission, he was at length compelled to treat for his surrender 
through Sing Manick, the Rajah of Kyrim. 

'' On the 10th of September 1835^, Captain Lister and Licutenax^i 
Rutherford, with a party of 30 sepoys, were deputed by Mr. T. C. 
Robertson, the Governor GeneraFs Agent, to Nongkceem, the 
residence of Sing Manick, for the purpose of negociating for the 
surrender of Teerut Sing ; the latter, still apprehensive that treachery 
was intended, refused to meet the officers, except at the residence of 
Sing Manick, and with the stipulation that they should go unarmed. 

On the &3rd an interview, at which Teerut Sing was present, 
took place, but without producing any effect, as the only pro- 
position he made contained a requisition for the restoration of his 
country, and the abandonment of the line of road which had been 
cleared through it ; neither of which could of course be granted. On 
the 24th, as the deputies were about to return to Charra, Sing Manick 
begged that they would grant another audience to two of Teerut Sing’s 
principal Muntrees, Man Sing and Jeet Roy, which was conceded. 
Prom Man Sing they learnt ^ that they were tired of opposing us, 
but that their fears of our wrath, the despair of some of the most hot- 
headed among them, and exaggerated ideas of our implacable enmity, 
k^t up by the Churra and other interested parties, deterred them from 
coming in.’ 

Although no definite arrangement was made for the surrender 
of Teerut Sing, the interview was not unattended with advantages : 
the most prominent of which were thus stated by the ofiBicer who had 
been deputed to treat with the disaffected parties. 

1st. They were satisfied that Manick Sing was sincere in his 
intentions of effecting an amicable arrangement, and that he waa 
deserving of confidence and encouragement. 

2nd. That although it would not be advisable to place much 
reliance on Teerut Sing, yet that an arrangement might be entered 
into for a peaceable adjustment of differences with his followers. 

3rd. That a schism would be effected amongst them, after 
witnessing our good faith, and finding that we were not so implacable 
as they had been led to suppose. 

4th. That should hostilities be renewed, the interview had afforded 
an opportunity of observing, and again recognizing the oquatenan^ee 
of Teerut’s followers. 
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Bth. " ^hey had ascertained that the; rebels were enabled to 
continue their opposition by the people of Chnrra and other avowedly 
friendly States^ from whom they obtained supplies.^^ 

y Subsequently to the interview on the 24ith of September, 
several communications had taken place between Mr. Robertson and 
Sing Manick, the result of which was a second deputation of the same 
officers to Nongkreem, on th6 20th of the following month, with 
permission to treat on the following ternf^ : — 

1st. Teerut Sing to be given up, on an assurance that his life 
would be spared ; but with no other condition whatever, and to be dealt 
with as the Government might direct. 

2nd- In the event of his being so given up, the confederate 
Rajahs were authorized, in conformity with the customs and usages of 
their tribe, to select a person to occupy his place, and a promise given, 
that the election would be sanctioned by the British Government, 
and the person selected be confirmed in all the possessions and privi- 
leges formerly enjoyed by Teerut Sing, subject only to such modifica- 
tions as might be subsequently noticed. 

'' To all of the other chieftains full amnesty was offered on the 
following conditions : First — That the British Government shall have 
a right to carry a road, in whatsoever direction it may think proper, 
across the whole extent of country lying between Churra and the plains 
of Assam. 

Secondly.— That the British Government shall be at liberty to 
construct bridges, and to erect halting bungalows, stockades, guardrooms 
or store-houses, at any point along this line of road.^^ To render this 
condition less objectionable, the deputies were authorized to promise, 
if necessary, that no building should be erected at a greater distaupe 
than a hundred yards from the line of road. 

Thirdly. — That each chieftain shall engage to furnish as many 
workmen as shall be required, on their receiving the usual remuneration 
for their labour, to assist in the completion and keeping in rex)air of the 
road, and other works, above detailed. 

Fourthly. — “That the posts of Myrung and Nungklow, with an 
extent of territory of not less than — cross or miles (the exact limits of 
which are to be fixed hereafter, and accurately marked out) shall be 
ceded in absolute sovereignty to the British Government. 

Fifthly.—^* That the chieftains shall engage to furnish, on being 
paid for the same, the undermentioned articles for the use of any 
establishment which Government may set on foot, either at Nungklow 
or Myrung : timber, stone, slate, and lime, for building. 

Sixthly. — That in consideration of no revenue or tribute being 
etaeted of them, the chieftains shall engage to furnish grazing land for 
aa sofliny cattle as Government may deem it necessary to keep on the 
hills, and for which it may be impossible to find pasturage within the 
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limits laid down in the fourth article. The chieftains are severally to 
be responsible for the proper care of such cattle^ as may be sent to 
graze on their lands. 

Seventhly. — " The chieftains shall engage to arrest^ and hand over 
to the British authorities^ any person accused of committing an offence 
within the limits of the posts of Myrung and Nungklow; and to assist 
in a])prchcnding any convict or other person who shall abscond from 
either of these posts. ** 

Eighthly. — The chieftains shall engage to pay such fine as may 
be im])osecl upon them l)y the Governor GeueraPs Agent for any breach 
of the preceding conditions of which they may be convicted. 

Ninthly. — In the event of their acceding to the preceding terms^ 
the chieftains are to be at liberty to return to, and re-occupy, their 
rcsp€5ctive villages ; and to exercise over the inhabitants of the same, 
whatever authority belonged to them, according to the established 
])ra(.'tice of the country, before they placed themselves in a state of 
hostility towards the British Government.^^ 

“ As an additional motive for accepting these terms, the deputies 
were authorized to promise that, the Agent’s influence should l)e 
exerted, in ease of their compliance, to obtain from Government 
restitution of all the lands formerly held by them in the valley of 
Assam ; and, in the event of failing to effect a pacific negoeiation. 
Captains Lister and Rutherford were instructed to direct an immediate 
cessation of intercourse on the part of those chiefs who professed to 
be friendly with those whose contiimaciy it would be necessary to 
punish by a renewal of hostilities. 

'‘This negoeiation, like the former one, failed to produce any 
beneficial result. Teerut Singes illness was alleged in excuse for his 
non-attendance ; but our officers had every reason for believing this to 
be a fabrication, and they were only met by chieftains of inferior note. 
Objections to the different articles of the proposed treaty were made ; 
and to the most important one, which stipulated for the surrender of 
Teerut Sing, it appeared certain they .would never .subscribe. On this 
occasion it was that the chiefs, in justification of the catastrophe at 
Nungklow in 1829, mentioned the insolent tone and oppressive conduct 
of the inferior officers and servants belonging to our establishment at 
that time, and which, if not strictly guarded against, would, in the 
opinions of Cax^tains Lister and Rutherford, inevitably create fresh 
cause of disturbance. Unable to effect any satisfactory arrangement, 
our officers returned to Churiu, and a renewal of hostilities appeared 
inevitable. 

" Before the expiration of the period for which a truce , had 
been granted, Sing Manick again waited on Mr. Robertson, at Ohiirra 
Poonjee, accompanied by Je^ur Sing, a relation of the fugitive Ba]|di 
Teerut, and one of the most influential persons among them, who had 
been actively opposed to our authority. In the interview? which 
place on the 25th of October, the principal object of Jeedur SHig 
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appeared to bd the attainment of the Raj, forfeited by the misconduct 
of Teerut Sing, to which he affirmed the latter had consented, on the 

S round, that ‘ he had virtually ceased to live, from the moment that 
Ir. Scott^s existence was terminated/ Large as was the prize at 
stakd, Jeedur Sing steadily refused to purchase it by. the surrender of 
Teerut, or the payment of annual revenue, levied upon those villages 
in the hills over which his sway might be established; the one act 
would have effectually destroyed his ^^opularity with the inferior 
members of his clan, and to tiixation, he said, they would never submit. 

“ On the following day, the conference was renewed, when 
the friendly negociator, Sing Manick, denounced liajah Bur Maniek, 
Dewan Sing Dobashce and Oojee Kcoiiwur, both of Churra and Oolung, 
a servant of the Uajah of .Tynteeah, as the secret fonicnters of the 
existing quarrel, from an apprehension that the surrender of Teerut 
Sing would be followed by a disclosure of the trea(dieroiis jMirt they had 
been acting. This conference terminated with an assurance of protec- 
tion to Jeedur Sing, if he accepted of Marnloo and its dependencies, on 
a tribute of Rs. 1,500 annually. He was allowed a further jjerioil 
of ten days for the purpose of going back to negociate with the other 
members of his party; ami he announced his intention of either 
returning with them or sharing the dangers to which their continued 
hostility might expose them. 

** At the expiration of the ten days, nothing further having 
been heard from the party, measures were immediately taken for 
coercing the refractory chitdtains, and instructions were issued b}^ the 
Governor Genera, Vs Agent, Mr. Robertson, to Captain Lister, in which 
he was desired to respect the territory of Sing Manick, whose conduct 
had lately evinced so friendly a spirit ; but he was directed, if necessary, 
to aj)preheiid the neighbouring chief Bur Manick, wdio, there was every 
reason to believe, had not only originally counselled the attrocious mas- 
8a(!re at Nungklow, but had ever since secretly fomented the spirit of 
disaffection. Measures were adopted for opening a friendly communi- 
cation with the chiefs of Mahran and Dwara (from whom jxiiitions to 
that effect had been received), on the western frontier of the Cossya 
territory; and to enable such detachments as might be stationed along 
the foot of the hills to co-operate with the parties acting against the 
insurgents above. 

The consequences of this comprehensive and vigorous policy 
were very soon apparent. Teerut Sing, hemmed in on every side 
and unable longer to elude the vigilance of his pursuers, renewed 
bis overtures for surrender; and on the 9th of January 1833 deputed 
■ Jeet Roy, his confidential Muntree, to treat with Mr. Inglis, who eom- 
manded the post of Oomchillung. ^ The only condition required was, 
that the life of his master should be spared, and this having been 
'teomised, and ratified by the Khasia oath^ of eating salt from the 
r'blade of a sabre, the 13th was the day finally determined upon for his 
^"iwirrender the place to be named two hours before meeting, and Teerut 
V Sing and Mr. Inglis to be each attended by only two unarmed servants. 
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On the day appointed^ the Bajah Teerut Sin’^ ihet Mr. Inglis 
at Nursingare^ a mile *east o£ Oomchillung ; but instead of the 
unarmed attendants, which by the terms of the agreement were the only 
persons who should have accompanied him, he was escorted by a party 
of 30 bow and Bj)ear men, with 11 musqueteers. This was complained 
of by Mr. Inglis as a breach of the agreement, but he was assured 
by Teerut Sing’s wily counsellor, that it would not have been respectful 
in his master to come attended^by a smaller retinue, and was necessary 
to convince the people that he had not been made captive, but had 
voluntarily surrendered. Mr. Inglis, to allay the suspicions of the 
Rajah, at his request, repeated the ceremonial form of oath he had 
before taken, and Teerut Sing was conveyed to Myrung, from whenGe 
he was taken to Gowhattee in Assam, and eventually confined in the 
jail of Dacca, where he remains a State prisoner for life. 

*^The submission of Teerut 

Final pacification of the hills, 1833. 

tions, previously adopted the sagacious policy of withdrawing from 
an unprosperous cause, and the few who had supported him were glad 
to avail themselves of the opportunity afforded by his surrender to 
throw themselves on the clemency of the paramount power. 

^^As, however, there had* been a marked difference in the 
conduct of the various chieftains, it became necessary to distinguish 
those who had been friendly from the guilty participators in the crimes 
of Teerut Sing. To have inflicted capital punishment uj)on the culprits, 
would have involved nearly all the principal leaders of the different 
clans in one common execution, wliich, though perhaps demanded by 
inflexible justice, was repugnant to the considerate mercy of a Govern- 
ment more anxious to reclaim than destroy. 

^^The more humane and hardly less effectual measure was 
adopted of subjecting all those who were proved to have participated 
in the murders and plunderings which had been perpetrated, both on 
our subjects in the hills and the villages in the plains, to the payment 
of pecuniary fines ; this description of punishment was sanctioned by 
immemorial usage amongst themselves, and from it, a fund, it was 
anticipated, would accrue, which could be devoted to the improvement 
of the country, in the construction ot roads, bridges, and other works 
of public utility. Subject to the previous sanction of the Government, 
this plan has been adopted with the best effects, and individual crime 
has been made an instrument of public benefit. 

Though grossly outraged by the wanton murder of its ser- 
vants and subjects, the policy of the Government had been uniformly 
dictated by a wish to conciliate the misguided inhabitants of these hills ; 
and the great obstacle to its accomplishment having been removed by 
the surrender of Teerut Sing, measures were shortly afterwards adopl^' 
for restoring the district of Nun^klow to some member oi^ the sminh 
family, who was, undefiled by participation in the massacre of 1829. 


Sing was almost immediately fol- 
lowed by a general pacification ; the 
other chiefs had, with few excep- 
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Bu jun Sing^ the nephew of Teerut a lad of between 

13 and 14 years of age, fulfilling this condition, and being the heir 
apparent, according to the established Cossya law of succession, it 
was determined to confer the dignity upon him, and he was installed 
by Cdptain Jenkins, the Agent to the Governor General at Nungklow, 
on the 29th of March 1834, on the following conditions, which had 
been previously prepared and submitted fgr the approval of Government 
by Mr. T. C. Robertson, the preceding Agent : 

I st. That the British Government shall have a right to carry a 
road in whatsoever direction it may think proper across the whole 
extent of country lying between Sylhet and the plains of Assam. 

2nd. That the Government shall be at liberty to construct bridges, 
and to erect halting bungalows, stockades, guard-rooms, or store-houses, 
at any point along the line of road, 

3rd. That the Rajah and his Muntrees shall engage to furnish as 
many workmen as shall be required to assist in the completion, and 
keeping in repair, of roads and other works, above detailed. 

4th. That the Rajah and his Muntrees shall engage to furnish, 
on being paid for the same, the undermentioned articles for the use of 
any establishment, which Government set on foot at any place within the 
country ceded to him : timber, stone, lime, fire-wood for building, and 
such other articles as may be procurable in the country. 

5th. That the Rajah and his Muntrees shall engage to furnish 
grazing land for as many cattle as Government may deem it necessary 
to keep on the hills. The Rajah and his Muntrees to be responsible 
for the proper care of such cattle as may be sent to graze on their 
lauds. • 

6th. The Rajah and his Muntrees shall engage to arrest and hand 
over to the British authorities any person accused of committing an 
offence within the limits of any British post, and to assist in apprehend- 
ing any convict or other person who shall abscond from any of these 
posts. 

7th. The Rajah and his Muntrees shall engage to pay such fines 
as may be imposed upon them by the Governor GeneraPs Agent for 
any breach of the preceding conditions of which they may be eon- 
victed.^^ 

To the8#Brticles, which had been prepared by Mr. Robertson, the 
following was added by Captain Jenkins : — 

8th. On condition of Rujun Sing agreeing to and fulfilling the 
several articles already stated, the Government promises to continue 
hie stipend of Bs. 30 sicca per month for one year after the date 
of J&is agreement, which will tend to settle his country in a quiet and 
coioqloftable* manner ; the above Bs. 30 being given him for his 
support.'^ 
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These conditions were signed on. behalf of Rujun Sing by eight 
of his principal counsellors^ and Nungklow has ever since remained 
under his authority. 


^^Of the remaining chieftains 
Aocount of Khasi Chiefs. 


, who contribute to the formation 
of the confederated Cossya l^tates, 
the only authentic account^ at 


present obtainable, is found in an official report from Mr. T. C. Robertson 
to Government, dated the 14tli»of December 183^, where the principal 
amongst them are said to amount to seven, and are thus described. 


^ Sing Manick, the ruler of the country of Kyrim, is one of 
„ . the most powerful, and apparently 

the most friendly of these moun- 
tain chiefs. He has lately done his utmost to effect an accommodation 
between us and the hostile party, and is jwrhaps the only man of in- 
fluence connected with the hills (excepting the ruler of Churra), against 
whom there is not c^lear evidence of participation in the massacre at 
Nungklow. Circumstances enable him to exercise an authority by far 
more despotic than is enjoyed by most of the Cossya Rajahs, who 
generally have a council, without whose sanction no business of import- 
ance is undertaken. A fe\id of long standing between Sing Manick 
and the Rajah of Jynteeah renders it of importance to the former to 
obtain our countenance; but the immediate objects at which he aims 
are the possession of a rich village, called Sooparpoonjee, lying between 
Churra and the plains, and the recovery of Moosaee, a strongly situated 
village, jdaced by Mr. Scott under the charge of the Rajah of Jynteeah, 
in consequence of some hostile chiefs having, though without Sing 
Manick^s privacy, taken refuge in it. The armed force at this chief taints 
command must be nearly commensurate with the adult male population 
0^5 his domain, and that I have no means of very accurately computing. 
That he is friendly in Itis disposition towanls us I liave already said ; 
but it would be a mere delusion to expect any active co-operation from 
him, excepting, perhaps, in the case of our wishing to put down his 
neighbour of Jynteeah.’ The number of villages subject to his autho- 
rity is said to be seventy, his armed followers to about 3,0U0 men, and 
he pays no contribution to Government. 


^ Bordering upon Sing ManieVs domain and forming a 
part of the Province of Kyrim, stands that of Bur Manick. A large, 
and from what I saw of it near Moleem, I should say, for the hills, a 
fertile tract of this territory was reserved to the Government, when 
Bur Manick, after having been carried as a prisoner to the plains, W0S 
restored by Mr. Scott to a portion of his former poss&sions. The 
disposition of this chieftain is decidedly hostile, and I reckon upon it>as 
probable that we shall soon have to treat him as a foe.^ Twenty-eight 
villages acknowledge subjection to this chieftain, and his armed follow^til 
amount to between four and five hundred. He pays no eontributididt 
to Government, and lately compounded for a fine of Rs. 5,000 
upon him by Mr. Scott, by agreeing to pay Rs. 1,000 immediately^ liw 
constructing for the remainder a good rom from Churra, vi4 ISoledttii 
to Myrung. 
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* The Bajah of Churra, with whom Scott treated, has long 
Chum. heen dead, and his sister^s son, 

Soobha Sing, according to the 
Cossjra law of succession, now occupies his place. It is difficult for 
one iA the habit of seeing this little chief, inferior as he is in appearance 
to many a menial, to elevate him to the dignity of an ally of 
Government. As such, however, he has been, and is still recognized. 
The disposition of the Bajah and his councillors may be called 
friendly, because they know our power, and fear to provoke us, and are 
so sensible of the benefit of a connection with us, that they are 
anxious to debar all others from sharing in it. Their conduct, however, 
hhs, on one or two recent occasions, been so equivocal, that I should 
not feel much surprised at their ere long striking, by some folly 
of their own, their chieftain’s name out of a catalogue, in which it is 
so much their advantage that it should continue.’ Twenty-five 
villages are dependent upon Churra, whose population is estimated at 
80,000 souls, of whom 2,000 may bo assembled as armed followers. 
Nothing is contributed by this petty State to the Government. 


^^Omeer Sing, of Nurtung, is the next on the list. Of this 
Nurtunff chieftain, Mr. Robertson says — "he 

has large possessions in the direction 
of Goalparah, where he, last year (1831), made an inroad, in conse- 
quence of which several of his villages on that frontier were taken from 
him and annexed to our dominions. But little is known of the state of 
the .interior of his domain. 


''The Kala Rajah of Nuspung, to whom about 20 villages 

Nun.ung.Muriow,»ndMur«m. ^ .subject; the Oolar Rajah of 

Muriow, whose sway extends over 
twenty-five, and the Omrap Rajah of Murram, who has twenty-foilr 
villages, are the only other chieftains meriting particular notice, and of 
these, little more than the sites they severally occupy appears to be 
known. 


" ' Among the many peculiarities’ (says Mr, Robertson) " ' apparent 

Coaatitation of th, Kh«i Statea “ ®®®'®^y and^vem- 

ment, existing among the Cossyas, 

the absence of any recognized organ of supreme power is very 
remarkable. The nation or horde presents the appearance of a 
congregation of little Oligarchical Republics, subject to no common 
superior, yet of which each member is amenable, in some degree, to the 
control of his confederates. It w&s, he adds, to an oversight as to 
this feature of their political system that the massacre at Nungklow 
in$>y perhaps be traced, since Teemt Sing seems to have been merely an 
insirttment on that occasion, of executing the will of the confederates, 
who were displeased at a treaty which he had without their sanction 
entered into.^ A treaty in this case was, in my opinion, a superfluous 
; JEor such were the aggressions annually commiit^ by the 
on the, districts of Sylhet and Assam, that the British 
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Government, when possessed of both of these countries, became entitled 
to take possession of the hills as a measure of retaliation, and the only 
means of securing their subjects on the plains from molestation. 

^In alluding to the subject of tribute, Mr. Robertson adds— 
It may be as well to observe that the revenue of the hill chieftains 
appears to arise from duties on bazars in the plains, on the borders of 
their territory, from fines imposed for ofEences, and in some parts from 
offerings of various artieles® of consumption. As an example, I may 
mention that I am informed by a native officer, who was at Nung- 
krecm during the late conferences, that while he was there. Sing 
Manick imposed a fine of Rs. 30 •) on one of his subjects for speajk- 
ing disresi^eet fully of one of his female relatives.^ 

All opposition having been at length overcome, and the 
principal chieftains having tendered their submission to the British 
Government, it was resolved to place the whole mountain tract under 
the feuperiiitendonce of the officer, whose skill and gallantry had so 
largely contributed to its pacification ; and Captain Lister was shortly 
afterwards appointed Political Agent for Cossya affairs, over which 
he exercises a general control. The judicial customs, which prevailed 
among the tribe, previous to the establishment of our supremacy, 
continue to be observed with such occasional modifications, as experience 
proves necessary to temper the sanguinary nature of their penal enact- 
ments ; and there is now reason to hope that the tranquillity they at 
present enjoy will be productive of a more extended intercourse with 
the inhabitants of the plains than has hitherto been practicable ; ^nd 
that conscious of the advantages to bo derived from so intimate an 
association with superior civilization and wealth, the Khasia will 
carefully avoid the commission of any act likely to interrupt the existing 
harmony. 

“ That they can yet view us with any but feelings of appre^ 
hensive jealousy, is most improbable; and the lamentable catas- 
trophe at Nungklow clearly shows that they are subject to sudden 
ebullitions of feeling against which it will always be necessary to be 
prepared ; and that the most jirompt and energetic measures, in checking 
any future exhibition of a refractory and hostile spirit, will be no less 
necessary than a mild and conciliatory policy to those who are more 
amicably disposed. 


One of the most important objects contemplated by Mr. 

Description of the Hills and Plateau. establishing a post at 

^ r4ungklow was the acquisition of a 

salubrious spot, to which the European inhabitants of the plains might 
occasionally resort for the renovation of health, and the eventual 
establishment of sanatory depdts for invalid soldiers. His own experi- 
ence, derived from a residence of some duration, on the lofty table-land 
of these hills, in the cold weather of 1826, appeared to coniinn ^ 
favourable reporte that had been made upon it ; and the most extensiw* 
schemes were rapidly formed for the improvement of this Hygaiaiif liili4 
of promise, and the civilization of its wild and independent iru>ea« 
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fHie tract of country^ in which t^e various scenes that 
have been described were enacted^ forms an irregular parallelogram, 
the length of which, from north to south, may be assumed at about 70 
miles, and its average breadth at 50, giving an area of about 3,500 
aquar5 miles : on the north, it is bounded by the plains of Assam ; on 
the south, by those of Sylhet ; on the west by the Garrows ; and on the 
east, by the central portion of Kachar.^ This area consists of three 
portions of unequal breadth and diversified character : the first or most 
northern is a closely wooded tract, rising from the Assam Valley, and 
stretching by a succession of gentle undulations for 20 miles, to the 
heights on which stands the village of Mopea, 2,746 feet above the 
s&, and from which, the northern crest of the more elevated central 
plateaq is seen, resting at an elevation of between four and five 
thousand feet above the same level. 

From Nungklow, which stands on the edge of the northern crest, 
to Moosmye, which is similarly situated on the southern verge of this 
elevated region, the direct distance is about 35 miles : and it is within 
these limits that the region is included, whose salubrity has been so 
much extolled by its friends, and so much questioned by its opponents. 

" Between Moosmye and Tara Ghaut, at tlie foot of tlie hills, 
a distance of about seven miles, is comprised the third division of this 
mountain tract, which consists of the steep face of tlie range, and like 
that on the Assam side, is densely wooded, and at certain seasons of 
the year, highly insalubrious. Viewed from 'the country below, it 
appears to spring almost peqiendicularly from the plains to an elevation 
of five thousand feet ; in some places, deep chasms are seen penetrating 
far into its massive flanks, forming the natural channels of numerous 
torrents, which reach the open country by a succession of rapids and 
falls, over rocky beds, of considerable depth. In other spots, during 
the cold and dry seasons of the year, the sites of numerous cataracts 
arc marked by a thin silvery line, extending in some instances from the 
very crest of the elevated central plateau, nearly one-fourth down the 
perpendicular face of the ascent ; and in the rains tliese attenuated and 
glittering lines become foaming catanicts, which pour a vast column 
of water over the rocky ledges of the table-laud. The one most 
celebrated is situated near the village of Moosmye, where there is an 
unbroken perpendicular descent of one thousand feet, through which the 
column of water is precipitated, upon the rocky masses below. 

The groves or plantations, from which the whole of Bengal 
is supplied with oranges, occupy a belt of from one to two miles in 
breadth, at the sloping base of the mountains, and in a soil formed of 
tibe detritus of the limestone, which constitutes the principal rock on 
this^ side of the range; limes and pine-apples, the jack-fruit and 
'mangoes> betul-niit and plantains also grow luxuriantly, to an elevation 
bf uearfy 2,000 feet above the plains, *when the character of the pro- 
indi^tes a change, from a tropical to a more temperate region ; 
ioA the wildr raspberry and strawberry are detected, on the borders of 
the numerous small springs, which issue from fissures in the rocks. 
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Througbout the ^wbole of this ascent^ from the base of ^ 
mountain to the crest of' the table-land^ the most luxuriant vegetatioii 
is seen ; and the road^ by which the more elevated regions are attained* 
has been so much improved* that the whole distance from Teerea Ohaut 
to Moosmye may now be traversed on horseback with perfect ifiEifety. 
The country at the foot of the ascent is during the rainy season almost 
entirely inundated and remarkably unhealthy ; but even at an elevation 
of about 1*300 feet* this charecter of insalubrity ceases to exist* and 
the inhabitants of Soopar Poonjee appear to be altogether exempt 
from the diseases* which prevail in the country immediately below 
them. 

On the Assam side* the inferior hilly tract* which uni^ 
the lofty table-land and the plains* is covered with dense jungle* as far 
as the village of Oongswye* where it becomes more scanty* and is 
succeeded by a more open tract* in which the fir begins to appear* 
extending from the village of Mopea to the Sari or Bor Panee* which 
rushes over its granitic bed* at the foot of the ascent* leading up to 
Nungklow* on the northern crest of the central plateau. This tract* 
extending from Banagaon to Mopea* is so decidedly insalubrious* that 
it can only be traversed with s^ety between the months of November 
and March ; and this, which* from a very early period* was fatally 
manifested* almost entirely neutralized the advantages anticipated by 
the residents of Assam* from the vicinity of so elevated and temperate a 
region. 

" The superior facility of access* and the shorter distance from 
the plains to the table-land* where alone health was to be obtained* 
soon marked the southern side of the range* as the one best adapted for 
the object in view ; and Nungklow ceased to be considered more than a 
eonvenicnt interm^iate post* for those* who* anxious to escape the evils 
of a protracted residence in Assam* were proceeding in search of health 
to Churra or Myrung. 

The central tract* which for want of a more appropriate 
word has been called table-land," is very imperfectly describe by 
such a designation ; for though unmarked by any very lofty elevations* 
still it is so much undulated* and diversified* by numerous hillocks and 
knolls* valleys and chasms* that it resembles much more strongly the 
troubled surface of the ocean* than the flat extended plateau indicated 
by the term table-land," but which* for want of a better* we shall 
probably still continue to use. 

Within the limits which have been examined from Nungklow 
to Moosmye* and from the road through Jaintiah* to the domains 
on the west* of the Oomap and Oolar Bajahs* the elevation of 
this lofty region appears to vary from four to six thousand feet above 
the sea ; which would give an annual mean temperature of from 69^ to 
65® of Fahrenheit, or from 19® to 13® lower tl^ that of Calcutta^ 
which is nearly 7 8®. At such an elevation* and with such* a tempei^ 
tore* the change* from a residence in the plains* to one on the hills is* 
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duri^ the ho{ and cold seasons of ihejeaTjtlje most delightful it is 
possible to conceive. In the month of May, when the exhausted 
inhabitants of Calcutta were panting under a temperature which 
fluctuated from 90® to 100®, the parties which were pursuing the 
Cossyas, over this elevated region, found woollen clothing essential to 
comfort, and iires were almost invariably kindled at night, with the 
same object. During the rains, the climate, from excessive moisture, 
has b^h considered far less salubrious t^an was anticipated, from an 
expetience of its effects at other seasons of the year : but I am inclined 
to think, that a conclusion so completely at variance with the opinions 
of men unquestionable talent and observation, has been deduct from 
imperfect data ; and that a judgment condemnatory of the whole 
tract has been pronounced from a few observations made at Cherra 
Poonjee, situated almost on the southern verge of the table-land, and 
peculiarly exposed, from this circumstance, to the unmitigated severity 
of the south-west monsoon.^' (^) 


At the present day the Government recognizes twenty-five petty 

Present condition of the Khasi States. SUtes in the Khasi Hills, fifteen 

of the first class presided over by 
" Siems^^* who, though taken always from one family, are chosen by 
popular election ; one confederacy under elected officers styled 
Wahadadars ; five under Sirdars ; and four under Lyngdohs, both of 


• The native title was first officially recognised in 1867 — cf. Political Proceedings, 
March 1667, No. 14. 


(^) The following are the principal references to the earlier records for .^he 
period treated by Pemberton : — 

Secret Proceedings, 6th September 1828, Nos. 11-14. 

Secret Proceedings, 20th June 1829, No. 2. 

Territorial Cons., 14th April 1829, Nos. 27-28. 

Political Proceedings, 7th May 1830, Nos. 49-60. 

Political Proceedings, 18th June 1830, No. 62. 

Political Proceedings, 11th February 1831, Nos. 26-32. 

Political Proceedings, 26th February 1831, No. 39. 

Political Proceedings, 22nd October 1832, Nos. 60-61. 

Political Proceedings, Srd December 1832, Nos. lQO-101. 

Political Proceedings, 6th November 1832, Nos. 66-68. 

Political Proceedings, 12th February 1833, Noe. 24-26. 

Political Proceedings, 80th March 1838, No. 110, 

* Political Proceedings, 13th June 1833, Nos. 83-84. 

Political Proceedings, 6th September 1833, Nos. 71-72. 

Political Proceedings, 10th September 1833, Nos. 8-6. 

Political Proceedings, 12th December 1833, Nos. 85-93. 

Political Proceedings, 10th April 1834, Nos. 136-138. 

Folifioal Proceedings, 8th May 1834, Nos. 61-76. 

Political Proceedings, 14th August 1834, No. 79. 

Political Proceedings, 80th October 1834, Nos. 25-27. 

Revenue Proceedings, 7th March 1836, No. 110. 

• Eeveoue Prooeedingi, 14th July 1886, Nos. 6-10. 
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which classes of offices B,\e entirely elective. The names* of the States 
as now settled are these : — 

A, — Under Siems. 

1. Bhawal^ or Warbah ; 8. M^oion^ ; 

2. Cherra, or Sohrah; 9. Mao-syn-ram ; 

8. Khyrim, or Nongkrem ; 10. Mylliem ; 

4. Lyngkin, or Langrinf 11. Nong-soh-phoh; 

5. Maiai-Soh-Mat ; * 12. Nongkiao; 

6. Maliuram; 13. Nongspiing; 

7. Mariao; 14. Nongstain; 

15. Rambmi. 

— Under Wahadadais (4 in number'). 

1. Sheila. 

C. — Under Sirdars. 

1 . D w&rdL N ong-tyr-men ; 3 . Maolong ; 

2. Jiraiig ; 4. M£odon ; 

5. Nonglong. 

D . — Under lyngdohs. 

1. Lyniong; I 3. Nong-lywai; 

2. Maoflang ; | 4. Sohiong. 

The constitution of the States is democratic, the chiefs being in no 
sense territorial sovereigns, but merely elected heads of village con- 
federacies. The appointment of the chiefs and headmen is in every 
instance subject to the confirmation of the Government, which reserves 
to<itself the right of removing them in case of oppression and mis- 
conduct. The States of Cherra, Khyrim, Nongstain, Lyngkin, and 
Nongspung were originally classed as semi-independent, having always 
been friendly or never having been actually coerced by a British force. In 
practice, however, no important distinction has been recognised between 
their position and that of the dependent States.* Up to the year 1858 
it was the custom to report to the Government of India only the succes- 
sion to the State of Cherra. In that year it was arranged that succes- 
sions to the five semi-independent States and the four principal dependent 
communities (Mylliem, Maharam, Mariao, and Nongkiao) should be 
reported for confirmation. This was the practice until 1878 when it 
was decided that the sunnuds( ^ ) of succession should in all cases be granted 
by the Chief Commissioner of Assam. The form of sunnud prescribed 
in 1878 binds the chief to be subject to the orders and control of the 

* The Nongstain Chief in 1861 asked to be treated as entirely subject and to reodiva 
by sunnud the title of Eajah Bahadur. (Political Proeecdxng$, JPehruary 1861. Nos nt uui 
^l»nn861, No. 13, Afoy 1861, No#. 28-30. ' 

0) Political Proceedings, (India) May 1878, Nos. 60-68. • 
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Deputy Comfoissioncr of the District^ who ^will decide any dispute 
between the. chief and the chief of any othe/State. It empowers the 
chief to adjudicate and decide all civil cases and all criminal offences^ 
except those punishable under the Indian Penal (^ode with deaths 
transportation^ or imprisonment for five years and upwards, which may 
arise within the limits of the State and in which only subjects of the 
State are concerned. Cases excepted as above and cases concerning 
subjects of other States arc to be referrecj for the orders of the Deputy 
Commissioner. The Government of India is declared at liberty to 
occupy rent-free lands required for sanitaria, cantonments and posts. 
The right of Government is recognized in all lime, coal, and other mines, 
ihetals and minerals, in all wild elephants, alid waste lands subject to 
payment of half profits to the chief. (') The chief is bound not to 
mortgage State property : and is to set apart reserved areas for forests as 
Government may require. He is declared liable to punishment at the 
pleasure of Government for violation of the conditions of his sunnud, 
using any oppression, or acting contrary to established custom. 

In 1853 the results of our occupation of the Khasia and Jaintiah 

Bcaults of BritiA adminirtmtion. ® **1"® summarized The 

Simple character of the Khasias had 
to some extent become corrupted by civilization and increased wealth ; 
civil wars which continually distracted the country in old times had 
been put down ; trade had been augmented ; an increasing demand for 
hill products hud set in ; the condition of the people, materially, had 
vastly improved; education had taken a start; while we had also 
reaped the benefits of our position in having obtained an entire cessation 
of the murderous inroads which these mountaineers constantly made 
into the plains, murdering our subjects and pillaging our villages. 

Since that date the trade of the hills has gone on increasing ; the 
Khasias have become altogether reconciled to our rule, and the district 
is now one of the last in which Government would expect to hear of 
any outbreak or disturbance beyond the management of the local 
police. 

It will be remembered that when the Rajah of Jaintia was 

Later history of Jaintia. deprived of his ^sessions on the 

plains, he preferred to give up entirely 
the trimt in the hills which was nominally subject to him, and to become 
a pensioner of Government. This hill tract contained nineteen petty dis- 
tricts, fifteen of which were each under a Dolloie or headman elected by the 
villagers ; the other four being managed by thirteen hereditary Sirdars. 

The only tribute derived by the Jaintia Uajah from the hills was 
one he-goat from each village, with a few seers of parched rice, and 
firewood for his annual religious ceremonies. The villages were also 
..tound to cultivate by turns the Raj lands. It is possible that dues levied 
:0i hill produce imported to the plains formed a further source of income. 

— 

V (») Political Proceedings, August 1867, Nos. 25-26. 
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On the resumption of the hills hj the British Goydnunent^ from 
1835 to ]L865^ the dinteng^^ as the Jaintias are called^ were 
left almost entirely to their own devices. The Dolloies heard all 
civil eases^— at first without exception^ and after 1841 up to a certaJin 
limit^-— and all criminal complamts not of a heinous character in 
which only people of their own villages were concerned. Their 
administration was^ however, flagrantly corrupt : and they managed 
to secure for themselves i^ost of the Raj lands of which no 
accurate inventory had been taken by Government. No taxes of any 
kind were imposed by us in the Jamtia Hills for many years. The 
tribute of he-goats continued to be annually paid, and in 1858 credit 
was given to the officers at Cherra for effecting a slightly more favour* 
able sale of these offerings than had been usual theretofore. In that 
year Mr. Mills, a Judge of the Sudder Court, who had been deputed 

Mr. Mills* deputation. *3'"™ j?.*® certain ab^ in 

the Kha<^ia Hills, judicial adminis- 
tration, drew attention to the state of the Jaintia Hills. He 


pointed out that in 1849 Colonel Lister had suggested the imposi- 
tion of a house-tax ^'in consequence of the disposition evinced by 
some of the people to assert their independence.’^ This had, how- 
ever, been negatived by Government. Mr. Mills strongly urged 
that the error should be repaired, and a more intimate knowledge 
of the people acquired by the English officers. He also advocated the 
establishment of a Police Thannah to check the lawless proceedings of 
the Dolloies. Lord Dalhousie quite concurred in these views. In 
neighbouring Hill Tracts house-tax was paid, and we were acting 
unwisely and inequitably in exempting Jaintia. The Agent was 
directed to proceed into the Jaintia Hills and prepare a full report on 
Revenue, Civil, and Criminal Justice, and all other matters connected 


wtth the Jaintia Territory. On receipt of these orders a thannah was 
established at Jowai, but not much else was actually done at this time 
to give effect to them, so far as I have been able to discover. 


In 1858 Mr. Allen, another high official from the Presidency 

Mr. Allen*. piupo«b. deputed to enquire into local mat- 

ters, submitted another elaborate re* 


port upon the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. After the fullest consideration 
he came to the conclusion that the Sintengs should be required to 
contribute something in acknowledgment of the supremacy of the Gov- 
ernment. He said— I am of opinion that a light and juffiicious taxation 
would contribute to the preservation of tranquillity and good order in the 
Jaintia Hills. A moderate taxation had a very beneficial effect upon 
the savagery of the Lurka Coles of the Singhbhoom district of the 
south-west frontier agency. It was found to make them less turbulent andi 
i^gressive, and more thrifty, diligent, and submissive to the authoritiet f 
I am disposed to think that a very moderate taxation, fixed fori 
term of years, would improve the condition and strengthen &e peaOefiu 
and industrious inclinations of these wild mountaineers also.^^ IfO 
proposed a moderate house-tax, to be collected through the Villai^ 
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authorities. Knquiry was also suggested into^the condition of the Aaj 
)ands^ and the allotment of waste to European settlers was discussed. 
But Mr. Allen insisted strongly on the necessity of stationing a 
European Civil Officer in the centre of the tract to administer justice to 
the people, and be to them a visible representative of that Government 
of which they then knew almost nothing. Unfortunately, the proposal 
to levy a house-tax was adopted, while tJie Sintengs were left as before 
to the management of their Dolloies. «. 


In 1860 the house-tax was imposed, and, within a few months. 


Sinteng rebellion, 1860. 


the people were in open rebellion, 
fortunately, a large force of troops 


was close at hand, and before the revolt could make any head, it was 


stamped out, and the villages were awed into apparent submission. It 
was supposed at the time that the cx-Rajah had been in some way mixed 
up with this movement in the hills, but to this idea little weight should 
be attached. For five and twenty years the Sintengs had been content 
to pay their tribute of he-goats to the British oflicers. They never 
respected the Rajah while he did rule over them ; and they had openly 
affronted his family more than once since his abdication. 


On the suppression of this partial rising measures were taken for the 
improvement of the administration. The Civil Officer at Cherra was 
empowered to remove the Dolloies for misconduct, while at the same 
time the powers of those functionaries were increased. All crimes were 
to be reported by them to the Police, who were not, however, to interfere 
vexatiously in village affairs. 


Scarcely had the agitation of this disturbance had time to settle, 


The income tax. 


when the necessities of Imperial 
Finance imposed the income tax 


throughout British India. The local officers applied to Government »to 
know whether this new impost was to be levied in the Khasi and 


Jaintia Hills : and if the last named tract was to be affected by it, 
whether the house-tax was also to be maintained. It was ruled that 


the house tax was not to be given up on account of the income tax, the 
incidence of the two being different, and that the incon\c tax was 
to be introduced only in those parts of the hills where taxes had been 
previously levied, i, e., in the Jaintia Territory, and those other villages 
near the station of Cherra Poonjee which belong to the British Govern- 
ment.^^ It seems to have been the belief at Calcutta that, practically, 
the tax would be inoperative in the hills. Fortunately, the whole of the 
Khasi States escaped it, and the loyalty of their cliicfs was not tried 
by this severe and practical test. 


In the Jaintia Hills 310 persons were taxed, on whom the whole 
amount assessed was Rupees 1,259. The highest rate levied, and 
that only in one case, was Rupees. 9. One person paid Rupees 5 ; 
twenty-seven paid Rupees 4-8 each ; and the rest were taxed the 
ininimum amount. Rupees 4 each per annum. The tax for 1860-61 
jatsA paid Vithout a murmur. The Deputy Commissioner travelled 
through the hills in 1860-61, and again in November 1861 without 
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detecting a sign of disaffection. But the material was all tliere. The 
mass of the people had 6een subjected tg the house tax in 1860. The 
leaders were further brought under the income tax in 1861. There were 
rumours of p&n and trade taxes in the air.* What spark actually 
began the conflagration it is hard to tell. Whether it was the* rash 
talk and interference of some bullying policeman^ or an injudiciously 
executed order against the use gf arms, we do not clearly know. There is 
some evidence to show that the JPolice had made themselves very offensive 
at Jowai, by getting restrictions imposed on the burning of the dead 
near the station house, and by interfering with some religious cere- 
monies. There were doubtless many concurrent causes. The small 
number of troops then available gave an opportunity which had beeli 
„ ... wanting in I860: and on the 20th 

coon rising, . January 1862, the Sintenga rose 

in fierce rebellion. A people who had neither been left to their own 
guidance, nor yet fairly brought under ours ; upon whom our yoke had 
pressed with just sufficient force to gall, but not to break into order ; 
who had been denied the boon of having our rule represented among 
them by an English Officer, and of all our institutions, who had known 
only our system of Police as illustrated by a thannah on the Bengali 
model, and our latest experiments in taxation ; who, just after they 
had been taught the lesson that they could only be compelled to pay 
an obnoxious tax by the application of military force, are straight- 
way further taxed, the means of compulsion being at the same time 
withdrawn, when such a people rise in rebellion^^ (said the Commissioner 
ejr-post facto) it may not be difficult to explain its origin and object, 
without searching after recondite causes.^^ 


Into the history and progress of the rebellion there is no need to 
ei^ter. Crushed a]>parently in four months after its outbreak, it again 
almost immediately burst out afresh, and it was not till November 
1863, when every glen and jungle had been searched out by our 
Troops and Police, that the last of the rebel leaders surrendered, and 
the pacification of Jaintia could be said to be complete. 

It fell* to Ihe lot of Sir Cecil Beadon who had inherited this rebel- 
lion, as well as various other disturbances on the frontiers and elsewhere, 
from his predecessors, to re-organize the Hill Administration. The 
policy laid down by him was thus represented — 

A main principle to be adopted in dealing with these people 
when they have been made to understand and feel the power of the 
Government and have submitted to its authority is not to leave them in 
their old state, but, while adopting a simple plan of Government suit- 
able to their present condition and circums^nces, and interfering as 
little as possible with existing institutions, to extend our intercourse 
with them, and endeavour to introduce among them civilization and 
order.^^ 


• See Bengal llecprd Selections No. XXXIX for a full account of these disturbances. 
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An English Officer with full powers was accoixlingly posted to the 
Jaintia Hills^ where he was personally to reside. He was to visit 
every village in his jurisdiction at least once a year, and, with his 
subordinates, was required to qualify in the Khasia language 
sufficiently to dispense with all interpreters. The village Uolloies were 
to be chosen by the people, subject to the civil officer's approval, and 
to hold office during good behaviour. With other village oflicors they 
were to form punchayets, by whom spe^^ified civil and criminal powers 
were to be exercised, subject to the revision of the British officer in 
important or heinous cases. The Dolloies and Sirdars were to be 
responsible for the Police of their respective j\irisdictions, and the 
B/fegular Police were only to interfere to repress disturbance or support 
the authority of the Dolloies. Proceedings were to be viva voce as far 
as possible. Education was to be liberally encouraged; the Welsh 
Mission already established in the hills being made the instrument 
of its extension. The country was to be thoroughly oj)oned up by 
eight lines of road, aggregating in length 218 miles. I'he income 
tax had been virtually witlidrawu by the Act repealing it on all incomes 
below Rs. 500 a year. The house tax was to be retained, due care 
being taken that no inequality or injustice was allowed in its assessment. 

On these general principles the administration of the Jaintia Hills 
has been reformed, and the policy of direct management, by resident 
European Officers, has, here, as in the Naga Hills, proved successful. 
Their history has for years past been uneventful. A complete and 
detailed settlement of the land in Jaintia has recently been carried 
out, due care being taken to avoid overassessment. 

The head-quarters of the Chief Commissioner of Assam have been 

located at Shillong in the Khasi 
Hills. The station is on a plateifU 
4,000 feet above sea-level and 67 miles south by road from Gowhatty 
on the Brahmaputra. It is conveniently situated between the Assam 
valley districts on the one side and those of Cachar and Sylhet on the 
other. The climate is mild and equable, the rainfall averaging 83-65 
inches in the year. The District Officer of the Khasi Hills moved his 
head-quarters there from Cherapoonjec* in 1S64 to avoid the excessive 

♦ David Scott lies buried at Cherra Poonjee. The following is the inscription on his 
tomb !— 


In Memory 

Of David Scott, Agent to the Governor General of the North-East Frontier of 
Bengal, and Commissioner of Bovenueand Circuit in the District of Assam, North-Eastern 
part of Bungpore, Sheerpore, and Sylhet, died 20th August 1831, aged 45 years and 3 
months. 

This m<mam^t is erected by order of the Supreme Government as a public and 
lasting record of its consideration for the personal character of the deceased, and of its 
estimation of the eminent services rendered by him in the administration of the extensive 
territoiy comnptted to his charge. By his demise the Government has been deprived of a 
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rainfall of the latter place, where although only 30 miles south of 
Shillong the average rainfall is 368 inches and in 1S61 amounted to 
as much as 805 inches. The transfer to Shillong has been from every 
point of view advantageous, and the Chief Commissioner of Assam has 
perhaps the most desirable head-quarters of all the Local (Jovern- 
ments. 


most zealous, able, and intellif^ent servtnt, whoso lass it deeply laments, while his name 
will lun^ be held in grateful remembrance and veneration by the Native population, to 
whom he was justly endeared by his impartial dispensation of justice, his kind and con- 
ciliatory manners, and his constant and unwearied endeavours to promote their happiness 
and welfare. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THK aAROsJ 

West of the Khasi are the Garo Hills. There appears, however, 
to be little or no intercourse between their inhabitants. Our communica- 
tions with the Garos liave been entirely from the sides of Goalpara 
aftd Mymensing, and they are the first of the Assam mountain tribes 
with whom we came in contact. Our knowledge of them dates from 
our occupation of Itungporc and Mymeiising. 

The chief earlier sources of authentic information in regard to the 
Garo Hills are — 


(1.) A paper by IMr. Elliot in the 3rd Volume of the Asiatic 
Itesearches. 


(;J.) Re])orts(^) on the Rahdari duties of Sherepore and Shoo- 
sung by the same gentleman, dated 1789. 

(3.) An account by Dr. Buchanan, the substance of which 
appears in Volume 3. of Martin’s Eastern India. 

(4.) A Rei)ort(*) by Mr. Sisson in 1815. 

(5.) A Report (•*) by Mr. Scott in 18 IG. 

Under the Moguls the whole of the north-east parts of Bengal were 
divided into great estates, held for the most part by their original 

Earl, history of the Oaro frontier. 

tribute to the Muhumniadan r<»ujdar 
of Rungamatty as acknowledgment of fealty, were, to all intents and 
purposes, iiulc])endent. They \vere bound, in fact, merely to supply a 
certain number of elephants, or a small (piantity of agliur (a precious 
wood), to sup])ort certain petty garrisons, and to contribute to the main- 
tenance of the Dacca Artillery park. Their estates were never subjected 
to a land revenue assessment. They paid what they did pay to the 
Supreme Government from ^ Sayer’ or miscellaneous revenues and not 
^rom /MaP or land revenue. The Foujdar generally made advances 
on account of cotton to the Choudries, as these Zemindars were called, 
and received from them yearly consigiiineiits of that article ; but as no 
account was ever taken of the Eoujdar’s collections so long as he paid 
.the stipulated assignment at Dacca, the transactions were carried on 
mainly for the benefit of himself and the Choudrics. 

. The Choudries^ of Kurribari, Kaloomaloopara, and Meeaspara (or 
MTeohpara) in that part of Rungporc now called Goalpara, were the 


' (') Revenue Consultation, 30th September 1789, Nos. 26-30. 
(^) Criminal Consultation, 25th April 1815, Nos. 17-18. 
Criminal Consultation, 16th February 1816, Nos. 15-ltl 
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chief landholders of this kind at the time of our succession to the 
Dewani. They held all the low country under the Garo liills on the 
Assam side^ and it was their principal duty to repress the incursions of 
the savage tribes of the uplands, who even then were a source of terror 
to the cultivators of the plains. As all the cotton, then the 'staple 
of the internal eastern trade, came from these hills, the Choudries had 
established at the principal passes lidts or markets guarded by their 
retainers, to which tlie low ^country merchants, with their permis- 
sion, resorted ; and at which they extorted from the merchants engaged 
in the Garo trade dues either in kind or cash, which formed one of the 
main sources of their income. It would appear that at this early period 
the Choudries had not attempted to secure any footing in the hills, save 
perhaps on those outlying and lower spurs which intersected their own 
estates. The Garos of the upper hills only came down annually to 
trade after the }woplc of the villages near the foot of the hills had 
given hostages who were detained in the hills till the fairs were over. 
The Garos stipulated that these hostages should be always smiths — that 
the hill men might have their services to make weapons in case war 
broke out. 

After our accession to the Dewani, things continued on much the 
same footing as before. A Sezawal was annually appointed, who con- 
tracted to pay the Government demand, making his own arrangement 
with the Choudries. This left them as independent as before, and up 
to the year A. D. 1787-88 we find that their revenue was always paid in 
cotton. After 1788 the collection of Saycr dues or miscellaneous cesses 
was made illegal. Government compensating all Zemindars for any con- 
sequent loss of revenue. The Choudries of the Garo frontier received 
compensation just as others did, and Government >vas for some time 
under the impression that the dues formerly levied at these Garo fairs 
Ifad been given up, but as the Government did not itself proceed to 
realise them, the Zemindars continued to levy them illegally here, as 
they in fact levy illegal dues to this day in all parts of Bengal. 

In 1775-76 the Choudries of Mceaspara and Kurribari, to avenge 
some Garo raids of more than usual severity, invaded the hills bordering 
on their respective estates and entered on a career of conquest. Tliey 
remained two or three years in the hills, and brought the tribes of a 
large tract entirely under their control. They maintained their authority 
over the hillmen apparently for many years. Even the great Chief of the 
southern part of the hills (Ilenghta) became in course of time subject to 
Kurribari. This, however, brought the Choudrie of Kurribari into 
conflict with the Choudrie of Sberepore in Mymensing, for Benghta^s 
peojfle had been in the habit of trading at the markets of Sherepore and 
Shoosung. The Zemindar of Kurribari, Mohendronarain Choudrie, was 
not the mau to brook Sherepore interference. He built forts in the 
msses on the Mymensing side to stop the Garo trade, and arrested 
Renghta himself when on his way back from a visit to the Sherex^re 
hats. Mr. Elliot, who was at that time (1789) on the Mymensing 
frontier, got Renghta released, and he and all his people ihen offered 
to become Government ryots, provided they were protected from the^ 
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Kurribari Zeihmdar. Mr. Elliot, avail himself of the 

great trade advantages promised by such an arrangement, strongly 
supported the proposal. The Commissioner of Cooch Behar report- 
ed that the Kurribari Zemindar had no rights in the hills save 
those* he maintained by force. The Government in 1790 accordingly 
directed(^) that Renghta should be made a Zemindar under the Company, 
and that the Kurribari Choudrie should be forbidden to niolest him, but 
be offered a remission of revenue shouly he be unable, in consequence, 
to pay the Government demand. This interesting negociaiion fell 
through, owing to the unparalleled audacity of the Kurribari Choudrie, 
who simply arrested the messengers sent to Renghta to conclude the 
arrangements. The Choudrie occupied all the passes leading to Myrnen- 
sing and defied the Com|iany^s Officers to their face. In 1798 Govern- 
ment had to send troo 2 )s to realise his arrears of revenue. In 1794 (*) 
and again in 1S05 he even invaded Sherepore itself. All attempts 
at this time to define the boundaries of his Zemindari were defeated by 
him. At last in 1809 the estate Avas sold, by the orders of the Board 
of Revenue, for arrears of revenue, but the auction purchaser was ruined 
in the attempt to get ])ossession. Mohendronarain threw himself into 
the hills, and set up a claim to hold free of revenue the greater part of 
his estate in the plains. It was not till April 1815 that Government 
succeeded in arresting him.(*) The estate had to be attached and 
managed by Government Officers, as the purchaser could do nothing 
with it. 


Meantime the Garos had not ceased to make ineursions into 
the plains (^) to avenge themselves on the Choudries for the extortion 
and oppression suffered at their hands, and in 1816, after a particularly 
atrocious raid in which the hillmen had invaded Kurribari, and burnt 
the Zemindar^s residence, the passes were closed to trade, and Mr. Scott 
was deputed by Government to visit the frontier. That gentleman gives 
. ^ X the following account of the position 

Mr. Scott s Report of 1816. principal Zemindars and 

of the Garos on their estates at the time of his visit ; — 


I. KurribarL^The Choudrie of this estate having been the most 
vigorous and least under control had reduced nearly all the Garos 
actually living on his *cstate to the condition of ordinary ryots, but 


(') Revenue Consultation, 15th June 1790, No. 179. 

(•) Judicial Consultation, 21st November 1794, Nos. 7-8. 
(•) Criminal Consultation, 16th February 1816, Nos. 16-16. 
(*) Criminal Consultation, End October 1807, No. 14. 
Criminal Consultation, 22nd April 1808, No. 

Judicial Consultation, 9th April 1811, Nos. 22—3, 
Judicial Consultation, 28th May 1811, No. 37* 

Judicial Consultation, 18th June 1811, Nos. 16 — 16. 
Criminal Consultation, 31st December 1811, No. 9. 
Revenue Consultation, 14th November 1812, No. 8. 

• Criminal Consultation, 17th July 1813, Nos. 7-8. 
Cnminal Consultation, 7th February 1816, Nos. 19-21. 
Criminal Consultation, Ist March 1816, Nos. 12-16. 
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a few of the frontier Chiefs still remained merely tributary, subject to 
the provision of cotton bn terms highly favorable to the Zemindar, and 
paying sums of money on the occasions of Hindu festivals. Of these 
the chief was Ronghta, who haxl been prevented as before shewn from 
emancipating himself from the Choudrie^s supremacy, 

2. Kaloonialoopara had been in feeble hands. The Garos on its 
borders were virtually indeper^ent, though some paid a nominal cotton 
tribute. 

The Mechpara Choudrie had in 1776-77 effected large conquests^ 
but was succeeded soon after by a minor, and now only a few outlying 
Garo villages in the plains remained in the condition of ordinary ryotV 
villages, and in these the Regulations of Government were current. 
But in the Hill Tracts the Garo Chiefs were merely tributary, paying 
cotton on terms favorable to the Zemindar, and occasionally admitting 
him as their criminal J udgc. 

4. IhibrngJiaL — Here the Garos on the first ranges of hills had 
been reduced to unconditional submission, but had Ixjen liberally treated, 
and their Sirdars transformed into Jjighirdars, charged with the defence 
of the passes against the tribes of the interior. They were quite under 
the Regulations of Government. 

The problem Mr. Scott had before him was to make arrangements 
for bringing to reason the Tributary Garos, who had committed all the 
late raids. He found that the cause of the raids had been the fact, 

Mr. Scott’s propo-Js for settlement. ^hat, in spite ot the orders of Gov- 

ernment repressing all internal duties 
levied by Zemiiidai*s and Sayer of all kinds, the Zemindars on this side 
had continued to exact them from Garos frequenting their markets. 
A system of exacting cotton in return for advances forced on the 
Garos also prevailed, and was defended on the ground that it was 
a sort of rent, although none of these Tributjiry Garo villages appeared 
in the Collcctorate Registers of the estates. These pretensions were 
shown to be groundless, and it was urged that the Zemindars, now 
no longer Government Officers, had no claim, on the grounds of proprie- 
tary right, to exercise any interference with the Hill Garos. Mr. Scott 
accordingly proposed to separate all these Tributary Garos from the 
Zemindars^ control, compensating the Zemindars if they could show any 
claim to consideration, but bringing the Garo tract under Government 
management ; the Chiefs to jiay a slight tribute as acknowledgment of 
our supremacy. The frontier markets were also to be brought under 
Government control, and the Garos were to be permitted to trade 
there only on entering into engagements to keep the peace. Those 
Garo Chiefs who had been receiving a black mail from persons on the 
plains, as a bribe not to attack them, were to get annual presents 
instead. Light duties were to be collect^ at the markets from indepium 
deni Garos, but not from tributaries. Other custom duties^ tbsn.levied 
by Government, were to be managed by Government Collectors* 
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The Governor General in Council accepted (') Mr. Scott^s sug^s- 

The onkrs of Government thereupon. the grounds of the ^ absolute 

necessity or effeetually preventing 
the recurrence of the oppressive practices on the pari of the Zemindars 
whicK had led to the most violent acts of revenge and bloodshed/ and 
appointed him to the direct charge of the country east of the Berham- 
pooter to enable him to carry them oi^t. The Government said the 
Zemindars had already received liberal camponsation for loss of Sayer, 
and as the Tributary Garo villages were not among the assets on which 
their land revenue had been settled, they were entitled to nothing more 
now. The Government was clearly of opinion that the only relation 
between the Zemindars and Trihntary Garos was the payment and 
reception of Sayer, wlileh was abolished in those estates in J 8 1 3, and for 
which (including all taken from Garos) compensation had been given in 
that year. 

It further suggested for Mr. Scott’s consideration — 

— The introduction of a plan of internal management of 
the Garo Hills like that successfully adopted by Cleve- 
land in Bhagiilpore. 

-The raising a local corps of Garos to hold the frontier 
passes, &c. 

— The appointment of a ]x?rmanent Officer to have separate 
charge of these eastern parts of Rungpore. 

4/^. — The regulation of the frontier trade. 


All the arrangements so far as they concerned tln^ Tributary Garos 
were carried out by Government Avithout any hint of legislative sanc- 
tion being necessary. The arrangements were looked upon as jwlitieal, 
and as affecting only a tract of country in which the Regulations wete 


Legislative proposals. 

' 9th September 1817, where the 


not current. The first hint of 
legislation is found in a letter of 
Government directed Mr. Scott not 


to scruple to separate from the estate of Kurribari, and treat exactly 
as the Tributary Garos were being treated, any Garo villages no- 
minally under the existing Laws and Regulations. “It will of 
course’’ (ran the letter) ^^be ultimately necessary formally to re- 
cognise arrangements of the latter descrii)tion (affecting villages 
within the permanently-settled estates) by a legislative enactment,” but 
before this could be done, a survey and settlement of boundary ^vas 
absolutely required. Legislation was also said to be ncces.sary to frame 
a procedure for judicial trials of the Tributary Garos. Mr. Scott, in 
reply, u^ed that the whole Garo Frontier should be treated on the same 
plan. He said — the Regulations are evidently inapplicable to the 
gating state of society amongst them, a people in general entirely 
ignorant of the Bengal language or any other dialect understood in our 
Courts. If the plan of separation from Zemindars (he urged) prove 


(>) Criminal Consultation, 16th February 1816, Nos. 15-18. 
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acceptable to the Garos, in the tracts, where on account <5f the raids* it 
is necessary to introduce it, we shall have, if any exceptions are nQiade, 
the Garos of the excluded parts committing similar atrocities to bring 
themselves within the pale/*' 

Accordingly i)aragraph 24 in the Draft Regulation framed by Mr. 
Scott ran as follows : — 

The authority of the Special Coiuftiissioner shall extend from the Berhampootcr east- 
ward over all hinds OL‘cuj)ieil by Oaros or other hill trilxis formerly considered as tributary 
to, or dependent upon, the Zcniiiuhirs of lliibraghat, Moehpara, Kaloomalooimra, and 
Kiirrihari. The Governor General in Council will, however, exercise his discretion in 
releasing the inhabitants of any of the a1>ove villa<jfes from the control of the British 
Government. He will also exercise similar discretion in extending its authority over otlier 
Garo communities which may bt! at present independent. A proclamation to that 
by onler of Government shall siiilice without any further special enactment. 

The Regulation was not passed in the precise shape submitted by 
Mr. Scott, but suflicierit discretion to meet all cases that could arise was 
left in the hands of Government by Regulation X of 1822, which is 
here reproduced : 

A Kegulation for exempting the Garo Mountaineers, and other rude Tribes on the 
Jforth-Ilastern Frontier of Jlung%mre, from the operation of the existing Regular 
Hons ; and for establishing a special sgslem of Qorernmeni for the tract of country 
occupied hg them, or bordering on their possessions : Passed by the Governor- General 
in Comic it, on (he Vdlh September 1822. 

I. There exist in different parts of the territories subordinate to the presidency of 
. , William, races of people entirely distinct 

^ from the ordinary po)iulatiou, and to whoso 

circumstances, therefore, the system of government established by the general Hcgulations 
is wholly inapplicable. Such were the mountaiiu'ers of Bhaiigulpore, for the reclaiming of 
whom to the arts of eivili/etl life special arrsiiigeiiienis were made by Government with the 
Chiefs, some time before the iiitrocluetioii of the present system. These arrangements still 
subsist, having been incorporated into the code by the provisions of Regulation I, 1796> 
under which an entirely distinct system has been established for the administration of 
justice amongst the inhabitants of tiiat mountainous tract. Savage tribes, in some respects 
similar, exist on the north-east frontier of Rungpore, of which the race denominated Garos, 
and occupying the hills called after them, are the principal. As yet little has been 
done to reclaim or civilize these people. The reeiprcx*al animosity which subsists between 
them and the inhabitants of the cultivated country prevents any extensive intercourse of 
a ))acific nature; while, on the eontmry, their mutual injuries have produced feuds leading 
fi'eqiicutly to disturhanee and bloodshed. The Zemindars of the frontier have, there is 
reason to believe, usually been the aggressors, by encroaching on the independent territory 
of the Garos and similar rude tribes, until, dcs^tairing of other resource, the latter are 
driven to seize occasions of private revenge and retaliation. These encroachments having 

* 1 extract here a statement of Garo raids between 1807 and 1819. 
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been of long standing, several Zemindars were, at the time of the perpetnat settlement, in 
the receipt of incomes derived from cesses of vanous kinds l^ied from the tribes, and hence 
a portion .of the tract of country occupied by them has been considered to lie within the 
operation of the general llegulutiuiis as forming part of the /omindarics. This, however, 
instead of conducing to reclaim the trilies to civilized habits, has rather had a contrary 
effect, Uie systfmi being totally inap]>Hcable to their savage and steluded condition, and 
being calculated to leave tliem at the mercy of the Zemindars, rather than to offer any sub- 
stantial means of redress. The condition of the Oaro Mountaineers, and of the other 
rude tribes on that frontier, has, for some time past, ^ttracteil much of the attention of the 
Governor-General in Council, and the circumstances which have conduced to check the 
progress of civilization amongst them have bii*n fully investigated and ascertained. With 
a view, therefore, to promote the desirable oljjeet of reeluiming these races to the habits of 
civilized life, it seems necessary that a special plan for the administration of justice, of a 
kind adapted to their pt-culiar cnstoins and prejmlices, should be arranged and concerted 
with the head men, and that measures should at the same time bo taken for freeing them 
fi1:)m any dependence on the Zemindars t»f the British i»rovinces ; coinpeiisatiou being, of 
course, mode to the latter for any just pecuiiiiiry claims they may have over them. Pre- 
liaratoiy to the execution of measures tulapted to this end, it has ])een deemed indispetisahlo 
to suspend the operathm of tlu* existing iniles for the administration of civil and criminal 
justice, and generally of the liegnlalions of Government within the tract of country com- 
prised ill or bordering on tl»e hills ami jungles occupied by these tribes, and to ajipoint a 
Commissioner witli full power to coneliule arraiigeiiieiits with the Chiefs, and to eondiiet the 
entire administration of tlio tract in (|uestioti, subject only to such orders and iiistrnetious 
as he may receive, from time to time, from the Governor-General in Council. The following 
rules have accordingly been enacted, to take effect from the date of their promulgation, in 
the maimer and within the limits therein desciilKd. 


II. The tract of country now comprised in the thannah jurisdictions of Gwalpara, 

OhcKjhree, and Knrrecharee, in the district of 
Kungpore, is hereby declared se]>nrated from 
the said dist rict ; and the operation of tho 
rules for the adiiiinistration of the police and 
of civil and eriiniiial justice, as well as those 
for the collection of the land n*veiiiie, customs, 
abkaree, and stamp revenues, together wdtli all other rules contained in the Hegiilations 
prhitid and published in the manner prescribed by Begulatioii XLI, 1793, arc susjiendeil, 
and shall cease to have effect therein from the date of the prumulguUon of tliis Begulatioii, 
except in so far as may be hereinafter provided. 


Separating the tract of eotinlry eonipriKcil in 
the thanuahR of Clwaipnra, Dhoobroe, niul Kur- 
reebaroe, from the jurisdiotiuii of the rliHtriet of 
Kungpore, and declaring the operation of the 
existing Itegulations to be suspended, except so 
far as proviUedJiereufter. 


HI. The ailininistrution of civil and criminal justice, the collection of the rovem:?. 


A Civil CunimiHsioner appointed for the north- 
east parts of Kungpore above deseribeti, vested 
with the powers ut administering civil and erinii- 
nal justice, the colleeiion of revenue, and tho 
superintendence of the police in the manner 
prescribed in this Regulation. 


the superiiitendcmui of the police, and every 
other branch of Government within the tract 
above deserilied, arc hereby declared to be 
vestcfl in an oftiecr appointed 1)y the Governor- 
General ill Council, and denominated the 
Civil Commissioner for the North-Eastern 


parts of Rungpore ; the said officer shall conduct the same agreeably to the principles and 
spint of the existing Bcgulatioiis, subject to the restrictions and mudilications lierciiiaftcr 
provided, and to such other alterations and aiuciidmeiits as may from time to time be 
ordered by the Governor-General in Council. 


IV. Mr»t , — In the administration c 

Commissioner to exercise the functions of 
Magistrate, and to have criminal jurisdiction in 
the trial and sentence of persons charged with 
offences to the extent of a eircuU Judge ; but no 
futwa to be required. 

permitted by the Regulations to a Judge of 
ings for futwa to a Mahomedan law-officer. 


criminal justice, the Commissioner shall he 
competent to exercise all the fum;tions and 
authorities now exercised by Magistrates in 
respect to the apprehension and trial of per- 
sons charged with offences; and further to 
hold trials and pass sentence to tho extent 
ircuiti hut without reference of the proceed- 


8eeond,-^lvL the exercise of tho powers 

Commissioner, and other Officers acting under 
bis eontrolf shall ordinarily conform to the prin- 
ciptes and spirit of the Halations applicable: 

Bat shall obey aid conform to all special rules 
and ordsrs of Government. 

i^iwr and all such Officers shall be bound b 


md authorities above conveyed to the Commis- 
sioner, he shall ordinarily conform to tho 
principles and spirit of the Regulations appli- 
cable to such subjects ; so likewise the Police 
Officers, and all other Officers acting under his 
control : provided, however, that the Commis- 
couform to any special rules or orders Uiat may 
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from time to time be issued by the Governor-General in Council for regulatings the prooess 
before trials or the forms of trii'J to be observed in the case of different c lasses of the 

population, and the same shall be to p.U fntents 
Reservation to the Governor-Genera! in Council and purposes legal and valid. Moreover, it 

of the power of regolatinip sundry matters con- shall be competent to the Governor-General in 

nected with the CommisHionor’a critninul juris- 1 

diction. Council to extend, limit, or modify any part 

^ of the aiiiliority to be exercised by Police 

Officers, and likewise to confer on the Commissioner the power of granting conditional 
pardon to accomplices without previous reference to the Nisamut Ailawlut, as required by 
the existing Uegulatioiis, or in any oth^* w'ay to extend or modify the magisterial and 
judicial functions vested in the Coinutlssioiior by the preceding clause of this section. An 
order or resolution of Government, under the official signature of a ^Secretary to Govcnimeiit, 
shall be sufficient authority for such modiffcatioii ; anything in Hegulatioii XLI, 1793, or 
in any other iicgulatioii of Government, to the contrary notwithstaiidiiig. 

Third, — If the Commissioner shall deem an offender brought to trial before him to ‘be 
Proceedings in the trial of certain eases to be liable to a piiiiishiiient exceeding that whi^l 
referable to the Ni/.amut Adiiwlut before ftiml by the existing Kegulations a Judge of circuit 
sentence being passed by the Commissioner. competent to adjudge, without referring 

the case to tlic Nizamut Adawlut, he shall not pass any final sentence thereon, but shall 
transmit to the Nizamut Adawlut the record of the proceedings held on the trial, together 
with a full English report of the circiim stances of the case, and of his opinion as to the 
guilt or innocence of the prisoner or prisoners tried, as likewise an explanation of any 
special custom of the parties or witnesses that may be necessary to the proper understanding 
of tlie proceedings. 

V. Upon the receipt of any trial referred by the Commissioner under the preceding 

section, the Nizamut Adawdut shall, without 
**"* *'■ gubmitting tl.e proceedings for the futwa of 

their Law Officers, procceil to pass a ftiial 
judgment, or such other order as may, after mature consideration, seem to the Court 
reciuisilc and proper, in the same manner, with exception to the rciiuisition of a futwa, as 
if the trial hod been sent up in ordinary course from a Judge on circuit, 

VI. Ill the exercise of the duty of administering civil justice wdtliin the tract 

defined in Section II. of this Regulation, the 
Commissioner shall hold a Court, and proceed, 
ill cases wliereiii persons not of the race of 

Garo Mountaineers, or other rude tribes, are exclusively concerned, according to the 
existing llegiilatioiis, subject to the niodificatioiis provided for by this liegulatioii, observing 
as‘*far as practic‘ahlc the rules prescribed for Zillah Judges holding and presiding in the 
Adawliits of the country; provided, however, tha^herc shall he no limit to the amount for 
which a suit shall be cognizable by the Cominissioncr, and an appeal from his judgment 
shall not lie to the Provincial Court. If the stake or interest involved (calculated accord- 

. iiig to the rule conlaitied in Section XIV. 

Substitute 8, Schedule B, Regulation \, 1829. Setfvlntion /, ISll) do not exceed in amount 

or value the sum of dve thousand sicca rupees, the decision passed on the case by the 

, , Cuiiimisbioner shall he liual. If the interest 

Suits exceeding in amount Hs. .'>,000 <0 be appeal- ;„volvpd oahnilRtiHl aa ahf>vA AVAAod in valnn 

able to the Sudder Dewauny Adawlut. involved, c aicuiatua m aDo> e, exceed itt value 

or amount the sum of nve thousand rnpees, 
an appeal shall lie in such cases direct to the Sudder Dewaiiny Adawlut, who will proceed 
in the liearing and adjudication thereof in the same manner as in the casoof appeals enter- 
tained by the Court from judgments of the Provincial Courts of Appeal, The Sudder 

Dewanny Adawlut shall likewise be competent 
Special appeal allowed, if under Rs. 5,000. ^ grant a special appeal in cases of a less 

amount then ffvo thousand rupees, should there appear, either on the face of the decree or 
from circumstances established to the satisfaction of the Court, substantial reason for con- 
cluding that there has been a failure of justice in the award of the Commissioners. 

VII. If the parties in a civil action be Garo Mountaineers, or of any other similar 

rude tribe, or if either of them be of th«t 
description, the form and process that nwy bd.. 
sanctioned and prescribed by the Gfovsnior- 
General in Council shall be i|^opted fn the 
trial and adjudication of the miktiw at IsraSt 

and in the execution of the award ; and any civil judgment that may be pasMd eceording , 


Power of the Commissioner in administering civil 
justice. 


The process and form of trial in civil actions 
between Garos, and the like, or in which one 
of the parties may be of this description, to be as 
prescribed by the Governor-General in Council. 
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to such form shall li&ve full authority and effect in the same manner as a decree passed by 
a competent Court of final jurisdiction. • 

VIII, * First, — In the conduct of the revenue duties of the tract of country placed 

under tlic Coinniissioiier, ns well as those relat* 
Bales under which the Commissioner shall ron- jjig- to the customs, ahkarce, stamps, and 

other miscellaucous items as to the laud reve- 
nue, the ConimihsioiKT sliall observe the rules 
and principles of the {general Regulations, with such limitations and restrictions us to tho 
authority to be osercised by himself, its may be provi(.B‘d in tlie iiistruetioiis he may receive 
from time to time from the Governor-General in Couiseil j provided, however, that it shall 

1)0 competent to the 'Ooveruor-GeiieKil ill 
Council to direct the sepai*ation, temporarily 
or pemianently, of any tract of eouiitry occu- 
pied hy Garo Mountaiiiwrs or other rude 
tribes from the estates of any neig’Iibouring’ 
^eniiiulars to which the same may now ho eluinied to be ailuidtod ; also to discontinue tho 
collection by Zemindars or otliers of any cesses, tributes, or exactions, on whatsoever 
pretence the same may be levied from sueli ]ieoplo, and to nuike arranj^emeiits (dtber for the 
remission of the same, or for their colled ion direct by the ofiicers of Government, making 
such compensation to Zemindars or others justly entitled thereto for the rcliiKpiishment of 
the same, as may to him seem most e«|uitah]e and proper. 

Second.— No suit or action shaH be ciitertniniHl by any Civil Court having jurisdiction, 

or that may hereafter have jurisdiction, witli- 
No suit shall bo oTitortaincd hy any Ciiil Court hi the tract of eonntrv suhieet to the authority 
within thp trsud of country suhjiM t to the Com- ou ne<-oimt id’ anv act 

misaioner ou aeoount of m tH as above. , t-ounm^sioiu i, on actouiiL oi any aci 

oi the above deHerii)tion done under tho 
ftuthorifcy of the G»>veriior-Geiieral in (*<inneil. 

IX. 


duct th<? revenue duties in tiio tract of the coun- 
try placed uuder his control. 


Proviso, declaratory of tlio conipetoncy of Gov- 
ernment to separate tmets occupied hy Garos 
or the like from seinindaries, and todisooutiiiuc 
the levy of cesses or the like, (?ivin)|f compensa- 
tion when justly due. 


All (lucstions rcfturdin^ tho aiiplicalion of tho 
rules in mutters I’onnected with the tract of the 
country described in Sec. ii. of tins Ke^ulalion 
shall be referable to the Governor-General in 
Gouneil.-' 


In all matters connected with the tract of country specified in Section II. or with 

tho races of mountaineers and rude tribes 
above d(‘serihed, if from the vaiit of any 
spceial provision, or from ilouhts as to the 
iipplieahilily of the rules in existcnco, any 
dillieulty shall arise as to the course to he 
pursued, a reference shall he made to the Governor- (Sen oral in (Joniicil, to whom it shall ho 
competent to pre.scriho, hy an order under the otiieial sijjfiiature c>f a St'cretary to Government, 
what sp(‘(‘itie measures sliall he adopted in the particular iustaiic*', as well as to annul, 
modify, and explain any existing rules or onlers. 

After the passinjy oC that Herniation, Mr. Scott proet'tidofl lo con- 
clude enraremeiits with the independent Chiefs, and no fewer than J21 
of those livinr west of the Sooinasiri are said to have entered into terms 
with him.* iMie dues at the Garo baths were in future to be levied on 
behalf of Government only. 


* A proof of the lively interest taken by Mr. Scott in the Garos will he fouiid in the 
following correspondence : — 

'Extract of letter from Scott to W, B. "Baytey, Secretary to Oovemment, dated 2*Jth 

April 1826. 

'' In reply to a Commission that I sent to my Agent in London for one or more 
Missionaries of the sort suited to convert the Garos, 1 have l)een referred to the Bishop of 
Calcutta by the person, probably a friend of his, whom ujy brother eonsulted. Would 
Government have any objection to my applying to the Bishop on the subject ? 1 am 

satisfied that nothing permanently good can be ohtaincil by other means, and that if wc do 
not interfere on behalf of the poor Garos they will soon become Hindoos or half- Hindoos, 
retaining and acquiring many of the bad parts of both their present and improved creeds. 
I would greatly prefer two or more Moravian Missionaries of the old school who along with 
reli^n would teach the useful arts. If Government would ensure them subsistence only 
in Uie case of Success or of my death, I would willingly take iii)oii myself the expense in 
the firat instaigse, and £ 800 per annum would suffice. Of success 1 have no more doubt 
than that, if allowed, you could make Christians of the Hindoo boys ; and the great error of 
the Missionaries appears to me to be that of directing their attention to polished natives 
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The breaking out ^ of the Burmese war stopped Mr. Scott^s work| 
as he had to take a prominent position in the affairs of Assam^ Proper^ 
being appointed Governor Generals Agent for North-Eastern frontier 
on 20th November 1823. 

But little is known of what went on in the hills between 1824 and 
J 880. I may however notice briefly certain disturbances in Sherepore 
on the Myniensing bolder in 1826 and 1833, in which the lower 
Garos were to some extent implicated, tliough it does not appear that 
the upper elans had anything to do with them. 

* Sherepore/ says a report(*) of 1826, ‘ the extreme pergunna of 
Mymensing, is bounded on the west and south by the Great Berhampootey^ 

. on the south and east by the old 

ISerhamiiooter and Perguniias Alap- 
sing and Soosung, and on the noith by Sersung and Kurribari Hills 
inhabited by Garos. From nortli-wcst to south-t^ast it runs about 30 
to 40 miles, and from north to south about 20 or 25 miles. The 
belt of country which unites the plains of Sherepore with the foot 
of the Kurribari Hills, called Gird Garo, or the Doon, is contested as 
li^reditary property between the Zemindars of Sherepore and the Chiefs 
of the Kurribari Hills. ''Ihc soil is rich, but the cultivators oppressed. 
This tract is inhabited by highlanders — truthful, industrious and super- 
stitions, and also by lowlanders, dcstiinte of moral qualities as well as 
of religion.'^ The tract of Sherepore, with the corner of Alapsing to the 
north of the Brahmaputra, had been long in a disturbed state. About 
1775, a Muhummadan Fukir called Kurreem, had set himself up as a 
reformer and soothsayer. The Shoosung Raja allowed him to live in 
Luterkandi where he got together a band of followers called by their 
neighbours Paghiils or Fwls, and among themselves Brethren (Bhai 
Siahib). About 1S13 Kurreem had died, and been succeeded by his son 
Tippoo. Tip])oo and his mother (called ‘ Mali Saliibah^ or ‘ lady mother^ 
by the Paghuls) both according to local belief possessed miraculous 
powers. Under their spells wooden guns and swords became in the 
hands of the ^ Paghuls^ effective weapons. English artillery fire had 
no effect against them. The ‘ Lady Mother^ had only to blow on her 
clothes, and shake her under garment, to call a hidden army into exist- 
ence ; and to her alone was restricted the power of seeing into the 
future. It was perhaps from the want of this power, and a failure duly 
to consult the powers of his mother, that Tippoo ceased to be a mere 
religious fanatic, and betook himself to more dangerous courses. He 
gradually formed a following of armed men, acquired much wealth by 


instead of rude tribes who are still in that state of national childhood which enables the 
stranger priest to enact t)ie schoolmaster and to teach them what he likes. There are msliy 
instances of success in cases of the latter description in modem times, but not one by fair 
means in those of the foimer since the age of miracles or very near it.’' 

To this the Secretary replied demi-officially, approving generally. The Ooteminedt 
could not however give a salary to the people who might be emptied in thebr oapaett^ of 
Missionaries, but they might call them schoolmasters, and give assistance in that diape." 

(') Revenue Consultation, 9tU March 1826, 19o. 8 — (Report by B. Morriioii). 
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plunder^ and perpetrated many crimes. In th^ state of the country^ 
racked by the feuds of conflicting Zemindars^ he formed a centre of 
intrigue for all the discontented ryots. The Sherepore Zemindars had 
never carried out the permanent settlement rules, and always collected 
cesses* from their tenants at their discretion. In November 1824«, when 
called on by Government to provide supplies for troops passing to Assam 
to fight the Burmese, they made this as u^iial the excuse for imposing 
heavy exactions on the ryots. The ryots appealed to Tip])oo who 
promised them a time when they should only pay nominal rents. 
On this the peasantry took up arms and entered into closer alliance with 
the Paghuls, and began to refuse to give the customary talc of labour or 
pay rent. These ryots were many of them Garos, who had settled ou 
tlie low lands under the hills. The rent of Gir<l Garo, the h)wland 
tract cultivated by these settled Garos, was put down in the settlement 
of 1793 at Rs. 20. In 1825 it was ])aying Rs. 20,000 to Zemindars. 
In view of an enhancement of rent like this we cannot wonder 
that these half-civilised cultivators rose in arms. In January 1825 a 
body of 700 men assembled to 'attack the Zemindars at Sherepore, and 
serious fighting took place. The district authorities intervened, and after 
some trouble Tippoo was caught and put into jail. Instead of keej)ing 
him there, the Magistrate very soon released him, and for months tlie 
Paghuls carried on a desultory warfare along the border. Tipj)oo was 
the only person who henefitted by the troubles, and of him we read that 
he built himself a Palace, and styled it th(^ Royal Court of King TipjK)o 
Paghul.^^ But cventiially the }xdiec and sepoys got the best of it, and 
Tippoo and his principal adherents were finally shut up in jail. The 
grievances of the Gird Garos were met by a resettlement of the tract, 
which was held not to he within the pcrinanently settled estates of the 
Zemindars, and for some time the district was quiet. In 1833 liowcver 
the Paghuls are again heard of as stirring up a peasant insurreciioiT, 
but nothing serious came of this. The rent grievance had been killed 
by the action of the revenue authorities. 

In July 1836 the independent Garos of Scehkujora tried to stop our 
collecting tribute from dependent villages, and the Commissioner of 

Assam recommended our subduing 
Bevival of troubles ou the Assam side, fcy force every Garo village that 

shewed a turbulent spirit. Scott^s 
plan(^) had (the Commissioner said) been to march into a village and give 
notice that if the Chief did not surrender himself in two days and pay 
tribute, the village would bo burnt and cultivation laid waste.^^ This had 
succeeded, and the Commissioner wanted liberty to try the plan again. 
Government sanctioned the proposal ; but in December he visited 
Singamari, where most of the Garo Chiefs of that quarter came to 
meet him; and then enquiry proved that most of the Garo distur- 
bances had arisen from the oppressive conduct of our own Native Officers 
at the frontier markets.' If Scott had inflicted sharp punishments, he had 
still mote relied on kind demeanour and personal intercourse. When Scott 


FoliUcal Proceedings, 25tb July 1836, Nos. 46-46. 
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was called away to Assam , no one took his place,’ and until a special 
assistant was given to (ioalpara for Garo work, as had recently been 
done, no one even visited the in*arkets or Chiefs. lienee the disturbances. 
The old policy was now to be reverted to. An exj>edition sent up early 
in 1837, under Mr. Strong, effected its object without any bloodshea. 
He collected easily all arrears of tribute and received the voluntary 
submission of many Garo villages. (^) 

In July 1830 the Commissioner proposed an expedition to the hills, 
to punish the Garos of Diimra Dwar for outrages and contumacy.’ 
Mr. Strong who had been in the habit of making yearly tours among 
the clans had, he reported, done mucli good, but had not sufficiant 
poAver, Hence Captain Jenkins now proposed a survey (*) of the hills 
on which the Zemindars liad, he said, encroached much, and the appoint- 
ment of a special Officer to manage all the Garos. The Governor 
General in Council did not think the Garo race of sufficient importance 
to call for the services of a special Officer to superintend their affairs in 
connection with the Zemindars (•**) and the people of the plains. The 
expedition was nominally allowed, but did not come off for want 
of troops. Government was not very ready to find these for such 
expeditions at this time. 

The unAvillin guess of Government to punish the crime of a few 
by an indiscriminating military raid was exprcsscd('*) in the following 
year when a murder by the Garos of Dwar Dasanni was reported. 

In August LSll there were frc.sh Garo murders. Government 
again refused (•') to allow a display of military force, but in 18-1'8 the 
contumacy of a tributary clan called tlie Dasanni Garos led to more active 
measures. 

The Dasanni Garos had been in arrears since 1S34, In February 
181-7 they murdered one of their ]jukmas(^) with all his family for 
demanding their tribute. Small parties of troops Avere sent up but failed 
to secure the murderers, and a stronger cxi)edition was at last in 1818 
proposed and sanctioned. The Dasannis Avere subdued after some 
opposition.* 


* For an account of the Dasanni Garos hy Captain Reynolds, reference may be made 
to Political Proceedings, 21st October 1848, Nos. 22-24. 


(’) Political Proceedings, 10th April 1837, Nos. 114-15; 

(*) Political Proceedings, 24th July 1839, Nos. 95-97. 

{*) Political Proceedings, 24th February 1849, Nos. 132-33. 

(♦) Political Proceedings, 27th April 1 840, Nos. 142-43. 
l*olitic*al Proceedings, 7th September 1840, Nos. 95-96. 

(®) Political Proceedings, 16th March 1844, Nos. 17-21. 

Political l^occedings, 2nd September 1843, Nos. 124-26. 

(®) Political Proceedings, 24th April 1847, Nos. 46-48. 
Political Proceedings, 29th May 1847, Nos. 29-80. c 
Political Prt»oeedings, 24th December 1847, Noa, 78-80.- 
Political Proceeding, 7th April 1842, Nos. 145-46- 
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In 1846-^ Bind 1840-47 visits to the Garo Hills were paid by 
Sturt and Daltoii(^), but no very noteworthy* additions were made to 
our knowledge of the tribe. 


Between July and October 1852 seven Garo raids took ])lace on 
Raids of 1862. Goal para frontier, in which forty- 

four jwrsons were killed. The local 
authorities proposed an expedition to dcrnaiul the surrender of tlie prin- 
cipal offenders, to levy a fine on their Village, or burn it in default of 
payment, to exact hostages and wntten engagements from the Chiefs, 
and to survey the hills. They also urged the construction of a road 
through the hills, and the education of Garo children.* The Govern- 
ment of India approved (**) generally of these proposals with the exception 
of that ill regard to taking written engagements which it considered 
useless in the case of such savages. An expedilion was accordingly 
despatched which burnt a village, but the road was never made, and the 
survey was not begun. As no overtures were made by the Garos for the 
surrender of tlie raiders, the Commissioner next })r()p()sod to Government 
the closing of the frontier markets. Tlie objection to this plan in the 
case of the Garos was, that no blockade however rigid could prevent 
them from getling supplies from Myiiiensing, while the iimoeont 
inhabitants of the plains, who dejieiided for tlieir livelilmod on the 
cotton trade carried on with the Garos, were the principal sufferers. 
Still, if the blockade could bo made tolerably severe, it might liave some 

T 1 11 • f n 1 - effect on I ho liillmen, and it was 

Lortl Dalliousie s views on Garo policy. , , . , , . . / _ , ^ , 

determined to try it. Lord Dal- 

housie recorded at this time the following Minute on the subject : — 


I have already said that I deprecate those extroine measures, while anythiriff else 
remained untriotl. But as these savaf^es will neither treat, submit, nor rest, it is due to our 
own subjects, whose lives and property are in jcopanly, iliat we should have recourse 
to punishment, which, though severe, is the only thiiipr tliat they eojupreheud or * 1 
consider that further Military operations would he a waste of life uselitssly. 


It is probable that the <fxclusion of the Garos from the plains will he effectual. It 
has been so when tried on tlio hill people on llie opposite frontier to the north-west. 

I request, therefore, that they may ho rigidly excluded from the plains, and that the 
Chiefs may he informed that the exclusion will lie eontiniied till satisfac^fion is made by 
the delivery of the murderers. They are at the same time to he informed that, if they are 
found in the plains wdiile thus in resistance to the Government, tliey will he seized and 
disposed of as the Government may think fit. 

I am aware that these measures wHl probably inflict injury on the innocent while 
punishing the guilty. I regret it, but individual interests must yield to the public interests, 
when there is, as in this case, no alternative. 


* The education of Garo children had been carried on at Government expense for 
many years, not with any great success; an attempt to secure upland Garos for the 
Frontier Police had also failed. 


(^) Political Proceedings, 12th December 1846, Nos. 36-89. 
Political Proceedings, 17th July 1847> Nos. 22-24. 

(*) Judicial Proceedings, 20th January 1863, Nos. 126-29. 
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The measure did to some extent prove successful. It was found (^) 
that the trade in cotton had become so material a source of profit to the 
Garos, that the closure of the hdts was really felt as a severe punish- 
ment. They gave up some of the offenders and promised to arrest and 
deliver over the others. 

Colonel Jenkins, the Commissioner, was, however, strongly of 

View, of Colonel Jenkitm and Mr. I^H.. .««««'• 

ing permanent tranquillity lay in our 

taking military possession of the hills. Mr. Mills, then on tour in 
Assam, remarked (*) on this, that — ^'unless a European functionary could 
reside in the interior and superintend the administration, which it wq.s 
known he could not do, we should not attempt to extend our rule over 
unprofitable hills. All past experience showed that we cannot trust to 
native agency in the management of wild tribes.^^ The climate was 
supposed to be deadly and such as no European could survive. Mr. 
Mills advocated severe treatment of villages concerned in raids ; the 
opening of a road as had been before proposed ; and the maintenance of 
more frequent intercourse with the Garos by the ICuropean Officers of 
Goalpara. Nothing, however, wiis done on his report (1853). 

Up to the close of 1856 (^) there seems to have been a break in the 

Renewed raid., 1856-1859. story of Garo outrages. In that 

year, however, they again re-com- 
menced, and were numerous* and atrocious on both the Goalpara and 
Mymensing frontiers. It is not necessary to enter into details. On each 
occasion attempts more or less futile were made to procure the surrender of 
the offenders, but no comprehensive policy was laid down, nor was any 
vigorous effort made to change the nature of our relations with the 
hillmen. The post of Garo Serbarakar, an Officer through whom our 
cdtnmunications with the Garos had for many years been managed, was 
abolished, and various changes effected in the establishments kept up at 
the Garo hS.ts and in the Garo Frontier Pidice : but no radical reform 
of policy, such as the circumstances called for, was undertaken. 
Between May 1857 and October 1859 nine raids were made by Garos 
into Goalpara and 20 heads taken. The offer of rewards, closing of 
hftts, and summons to Chiefs, had no effect in getting surrender of 
offenders. 


(^) .Tudicial Proceedings, 30th Jnne 1853, Nos. 142-46. 

Judicial Proceedings, 8th September 1853, Nos. 173-76. 

Judicial Proceedings, 161h February 1854, Nos. 92-9^ 

Judicial Proceedings, 12th January 1854, Nos. 203-6. 

(*) Judicial Proceedings, 2l8t Jnne 1855, Nos. 120-25. 

Judicial Proceedings, 22nd November 1865, Nos. 225-31. 

Judicial Proceedings, 12tli Juno 1856, Nos. 162-66. 

Judicial Proceedings, 12th January 1854, No. 139. (Mills’ Report.) 

(*) Judicial Proceedings, 2nd January 1857, Nos. 251-52. « 

Judicial Proceedings, 18tb June 1857, No. 845. 

Judicial Proceodings, 9th July 1857> Nos. 279-80.* 
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In 1869 tlie Commissioner of Assam reported(>) that Garo raids 
were on. the increase, and the policy of closing- the hku hsid proved 
inefEectual, inasmuch as it was never followed up by a Military 
expedition to demand the surrender of ofFenders as in the old days 
been usual. The Commissioner strongly recommended a return to the 
old policy, which had been abandoned with no good result, and urged 
the re-appointment of a Garo Serbaraktir. Pending the sanction of 
Government, a small expedition was seift into the hills, and though it 
did not succeed in arresting the offenders in the late raids, its advance 
was said to have had a good effect. Government approved of the 
re-appointment of the Serbarakar, but took no further stops and laid 
down no definite policy for the future. Further raids in Mymonsing 
followed close upon this. The Commissioner of Assam was called (*) 
upon to suggest a remedy. It was at length determined to send a 
strong expedition into the hills in the cold weather of 1860-()l to 
re-open communications with the upland Garos by annual visits of the 
Principal Assistant at Goalpara, and to increase the establishment of 
the Serbarakar. 


In the beginning of 1861 (^) the following proposals were laid 

Proposal, for .liroot n,anagon.e..t. 18G1. G<>Y>-nn,cnt by the Commfs- 

sioner or Assam intended further to 
secure the peace of the Garo frontier: — (1.) It was found that the 
Mymensing Zemindars had by encroachments on the liills irritated the 
independent Garos and led to many raids a15d murders. It was there- 
fore proposed to bring the hill villages over whi(;h they claimed jurisdic- 
tion under the direct management of Govommeut, as had been done on 
the Goalpara side, by Pcgulation X of 1822. (i.) A good road connect- 

ing the markets all along the frontier was suggested. (8.) The raising 
of a frontier Militia was advocated. (4.) It was proposed that a special 
Officer should be put in charge of the Garo Hills and Frontier, 
who should, however, reside on the plains. (5.) The re-imposition of 
the bid duty on cotton at the Garo markets was to provide funds to meet 
the cost of these measures. Government approved only of the first 
proposal, and negatived or postponed all the rest. The appointment 
of a special Officer to the Garo Hills could noV^ it was said, ‘'be 
entertained.^' 

The expedition to the hills in the early part of 1861 was made 

&pediaon»fl861. Mymensing and Goal- 

para, and was very successful. The 
troops remained a month in the hills, during which time they succeeded 


(*) Judicial Proceedings, 22ud March 1860, Nos. 3 »-39. 
(•) Judicial Proceedings, 22nd March 1860, Nos. 81-82. 
Judicial Proceedings, 14th June I860, Nos. 72-73. 
Judicial Proceedings, August 1860, Nos. 263-66. 

(») Judicial Proceedings, September I860, Nos. 371-76. 
Judicial Proceedings, Norember I860, Nos. 234-35. 
Judicial Proceedings, Januajy 1861, No. 369. 
Judicial Proceedings, March 1861, Nos. 267-69. 
Judicial Proceedings, April 1861, Nos. 264-56. 
Judicial Proceedings, July 1861, Nos. 277-82. 
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in reaching and punishing almost all the offending villages, in realising 
revenue from many of the dependent Chiefs who had - withhqjid it for 
years, and in obtaining the submission and fealty of such of the 
independent Chiefs as were disposed to be friendly. The offenders in 
the Mymensing raids were arrested. In submitting the report of this 
expedition the Commissioner again urged the appointment of a special 
Officer, and the constriieliow of two roads, one round the base of the 
hills, and the other right aefoss them. This road, the Commissioner 
said, would do for tlie Garos what the road from Gowhatty to Cherra 
had done for the Khasias, reclaim the country. The proposal was 
Oitlftrs of the Home Government on referred to the Public Works De- 
Garo policy. parlmcut. The Secretary of State 

recorded the following remarks on these proceedings : — 

However necessary it may be to teach the inhabitants of these wild districts that 
they are not inaccessible to the ])ow'er of GovcTiimcnt, it is very clear that we cannot hope 
to reclaim them from their savapro habits, or to induce amongst them a higher state of 
civili/utioii hy the mere display of Military strength. 

Those objects can only be effected by i>eacefiil means and by gradually increasing 
our intercourse with them, and I have therefore read with regret the statement of Colonel 
Jenkins that, ‘ although the Garos have been nearly a eeiitnry under our jnrisdietion, it 
is not on record that wc have ever had a single Officer who could converse with them in 
their own language.’ This unfavorable state of things will not, 1 trust, be of longer 
continuance, and 1 shall he glad to learn that the proposed annual visits of the Principal 
Assistant Commissioner, of which 1 fully npjirove, and of wdiich a rcyiort should, from time 
to time, he siihinitted, have established the desired influence w'ith the (.^hiefs. Should this ' 
not be the case, it will bo for you |p consider whether the ]iermancnt location in this terri- 
tory of a special and carefully s(;lected Officer will not be necessary. 

1 shall await w'ith interest the decision of the Public Works Department as to the 
expediency of opening the two roads recommended by Captain Uopkinson. Should the 
funds necessary for the purpose be available, it should not be forgotten that, independently 
of the imj)ortance of lending every possible aid to the cultivation of cotton in a district 
favorable to its growth, there is nothing w'hich will tend more to the general improvement 
«nd civilization of the country than the increase of its commerce. 


The Garos were at this time grouped under three 
(1.) Zemindari Garos, those living within the acknowledged boun- 
daries of the great zemindaries and treated by Government under 
Regulation X of 1822. (2.) Tributary Garos, who admitting our 

ExWionofLu.k»r»ndZim™«dar..y.teM. suprem^-y pay a small yearly tri- 

bute. (o.) Bemulwa or Ihdepeudent 

Garos, over whom we exercised no control. The collections made 
from the Gai*os of the first two classes were realized through the 
Luskar or Headman of each village; and so long ago as 1824 JMr. 
Scott, the Commissioner for the north-eastern parts of Rungpore, bad 
disbursed annual money revrards to certain of the principal Luskars who 
had maintained the peace in their respective jurisdictions. In H66 
proposals for extending and modifying this system were laid before 
Government (^). The raids and murders by which our frontier had been 
harassed were as often as not the work of so-called Tributary Ghurps ; 
and the want of any adequate Police machinery made it very desirable 
to adopt some means of securing delivery of offenders. It was proposed 


(») Judicial Proecediugs, July 1866, Nob. 101-3. 

' Judicial Proceedings, Febmaiy ,1866, Nos. 16-20. 
Judicial Proceedings, March 1866, Nos. 77-79. 
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therefore to appoint Zimmadars, who might be sometimes also Luskars, 
for villages and groups villages, who should for an annual sti]>end be 
responsible for the arrest of offenders in their several jurisdictions, 
and should be vested with powers similar to those of the Dolloies in the 
Jaintia Hills. This was all ajiproved by Government and settled at a 
meeting of the Chiefs. 


Tliese arrangements did not, however, extend to the Mymonsing 
side of the hills, and early in 1866 (^) a most murderous raid was made 

Baidsofl866. by Garos, supposed by us to be 

liide|X}naeiit, on tlie plains ol that 
district. An expedition entered the hills and burnt the offending 


villages. But enquiry showed (®) that the main cause of the raid had been 
an attcn'ipt on the part of the Shoosung Rajali, a JMyinensing Zemindar, 


to levy rents in tlie hills. 


The existence of this chronic irritant on the southern border of the 
hills, and the fact ihat a dread of creating blood feuds jirevented the 
Zimmadars from acting of their own authority against indopeinlcnt 
villages, made it clear to Government that something mori^ was required. 
Appointment of a special Officer to the The Tiieutenant-Goveriior ac(,*ordingly 
Hills. in April 1866 proposed (^) to the 

Government of India the appointment of a special Oflieer to the charge 
of the Garo Hills. Sanction being accorded to this, Tjioutenant 
Williamson, who had shown special aptitude for dealing with these 
tribes, was established on the Toora Mountain as Lieutenant Gregory 
had been established at Samoogoodting. Similar arrangements were 
made for roads, buildings, and Police as in the Naga llills.(*) l^hc 
offices of Tiuskar and Zirnmadar were at the same time amalgamated, and 
a rough judicial system inaugurated under Lieutenant Williamson is 
control. 


The success with which this experiment was attcndcnl was more 
immediate and complete in the Garo than in the Naga Hills. Hearty 
aid was at once given by many Garo Chiefs to rjieiitenant Williamson. 
Relieved by the presence of a strong body of armed Police from the 
dread of retaliatory feuds, the ' Headmen became more ready to dis- 
charge their duty. Raids ceased, and numerous villages hitherto 
independent voluntarily became tributary. It was at the outset the 
policy that no attempt should be made to coerce any neutral independent 
clan, but all voluntary submission was frankly accepted. 


(^) Judicial Proceediugs, February 1866, Nos. 39-41. 

(*) Judicial Proceedings, August 1866, Nos. 64*62. 

(^} Judicial Proceedings, April 1866, Nos. 48-61. 
Judicial Proceedings, August 1866, Nos. 63-74. 
Judicial Proceedings, December 1866, Nos. 20-28. 

(*) Judicial Proceedings, November 1867, No. 185. 
Judicial Proceedings, October 1868, Nos. 156*57. 
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The history of th^ ailministration from this point is one of steady 
progress in the extension of our rule over the independent cl^ns. In 
« . i. * . wfx r order to s(*cure this it became neces- 

Pas.«.g of Act XXll of 1869. ^ effi-ctually the inter- 

ference of the landholders of the plains, and this was effected by the 
passing of Act XXII of 1809 which took the place of Regulation X 
of 1822. The provisions of the Act were these : — 

«• 

An •Act to remove the Qdro JliUs from the Jurisdiction of the tribunals established 
under the General Regulations and Acts and for other ^wrgoses. 


Whercaa it is cxjKHlieiit to remove the territory commonly known as tlie Oaro Hills 

from the juristliction of the Civil, Criminal 
Prc*ninhlo. and Jlcvciiuo Courts and offices established 

under tlie penoral Rej,nilatioiis and Acts, and to provide for the mliniiiistration of justice 
and the collection of revenue in the said territory; it is hereby eiinctfMl as follows:— 

1. This Aet may he called “ The Garo Hills 
Act, 18G9.” 


Short title. 


2. This Act shall come into operation on 
Commeneemont of Act. daiy as the Lieutenant -Governor of 

Hcngal shall, by notification in tlie Calcutta Gazette, direct. 

3. On and after such day, Act No. VI of 1R35 (so far as it relates to the Kh^si 

Hills therein termed ‘Cossyuh* Hills), and 
Bopcal oi cniwtmeuU. Uppnlation X of 1822 glmll be 

Proviso. repi'aled : Provided that such rcjpeal shall not 

affect any settlcmont of land-revenue or other matters made niider the latter eimctiueut 
with /aiinudars or other persons in any place to which this Aet applies. 

4. Save as hereinafter provided, the territory knomi as the Garo Hills, boiiiidod on 

the north and west hy the District of Oaw^l- 
Uaro Hills removed from operntiou of poneral para, oil the south hy the District of Alyineti- 
Kogulaiious and c s. 8in;?h as dcdiiied by the Revenue Sun'ey, and 

on the east by the KlnLi Hills, is hereby romoveil from the jurisilietion of the Courts of 
Civil ami Criminal Juilieatnro ami from the control of the offices of revenue constituted 
bv the Rci^ndations of the Hcnpil Code and the Aets passed by any legislature now or 
lu‘vet»)fore'’establislu*d in Rritish India, as well as from the law preseribetl for the said 
Courts and offices hy thi‘ Jtcgulatious and Acts aforesaid; 

And no Act hereafter passinl by the Council of the Governor General for making 
Laws and Regulations shall be deemed to extend to any part of the said territory unless 
the same ho spoeially named therein. 


5. The administration of Civil and Criminal justice and the superintendence of the 

settlement and realization of the public 
AdniiniHtrftUtm of revenue and of all matters relating to rent 

collection of revenue vested m certam oHTcers. ^ territoiy, are hereby vested in 

such officers as the said Lientenant- Governor may, for the purpose of tribunals of first 
instance <»r of refercm*e and a])pcnl, from time to time appoint. The officers so appointed 
shall in the matter of the odminislrutioii and superintendence aforesaid, be subject to the 
direction and control of the said Lieutenant-Governor and bo guided by.sugh instructions 
as he may from time to time issue. 


6. Any person liable to be imprisoned in any civil or criminal jail, or to be transported 
, . beyond sea, under any order or sentence 

Place of impnsonm -n P . passed by any officer or Court empowered as 

provided in tins Act, may be imprisoned in any civil or criminal jail, or transported to any 


provuien m viiw jxvv, w ... —.j ...... 

place, wbicli the said Lientenant-Govemor may direct. 


7. The said Lieutenant-Governor may prevent, by such means as bo shall think fit, 

the collection by zamfnddrs other persons 
Power to prevent private collection of cesses. g^jjy eesscs, tributes, or exaction^ on what- 

soever pretence the same may be levied, from the inbabitauts of the said territoiy, and may 
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make arrangements either for the remission of such cesses, tributes and exactions, or for 

their collcctioif direct bv the oflicors of Oovern- 
^ Compensation. iiient, making such compensation to ztinundars 

or otlicrs justly entitled thereto, for the reliiupiishment of the same, as may to him seem 
proper. 


8.* The said Lieutenant-Governor may, from time to time, by notideation in the 
, , CaUuila Gazelle^ extend to the sanl territory 

Power to extend laws to Garo Hills. portion of any law, now in 

force in the other territories stibject to his governmAit, or which may luTcafter be enuetiHl 
by the Council of the Governor Genemi or of tlie said Lieut(‘nant-Governor for making 
Laws and liegulations. 


and may on making such extension direct by whom any powers or duties incident to 
the pr«)vision8 so extended shall 1)C exercised or perfornie«l, and make any order which he 
shall deem requisite for carrying such provisions into operation. 


9. The said Lieutenant-Governor may, from time to tinn*, by notifieati4)n in the 
_ Catiuifta GazeUvs exti'ud, muf'tfix 

Power to extend Aet to .liiilisi and Xajya Hills, ii i- ii m-rivUintw eniitiiJiHwl ni tlu. 

and to llritish poiU,um of Khasi Hills. ‘ V**? Vl-i 

other sections of tins Aet to tin* .Jintia Hills, 

the. Naga Hills, and to such portion of the Khasi Hills as for the time being forms part of 
Hritish India. 


Every such notification shall specify the boundaries of the territories to wliieb it 
applies. 

10. Whenever a (Question arises whether any place falls within the boundary of the 
, , territory described in section four or within 

Questions of disputed boundary. i,j„„ntnry of any of the terrilories to \vhi<*h 

provisions of this Act may be extended under section nine, such oHicers us the said 
Lieutenant-Governor shall from time to time a])poiiit may eoiisidiT and determine on which 
side of the boundary such place may lie, and the order made tlicrcon by such officer 
shall be final. 


It is perhaps desirable to give a fuller account of the eircunislaneos 

„„ t,. which led directly to the inissing of 

le loosung case. ^ action taken under 

it, and the following extract from the llengal Report of 1870-71 may 
here be reproduced : — 


In the course of the revenue survey of Mymensing in 1857, it became necessary to lay 
down the iiortlierii boundary of that district, and, after iliic consideration, it was ruled tliat 
a lino running along the foot of the Garu Hills slunihl lie a(‘cept(‘d and laid down as the 
boundary of pergunnahs Shoosung and Sliercpore, and that the bunhui of proving that any 
part of the hills was incliuUxl in his zeiiiindary should devolve on the Shoosung Zemindar. 
The Rajah disputed this order of Government, claiming a considerable tract beyond tlie 
survey boundary, as forming part of bis permanently 8i'.tthMl estate ; and bis case ]iassed 
througb several revenue and civil courts with varietl succc>ss. At last it w'as decidocl by tlie 
full b^ueb. High Court, that the Rajah bad not established bis tith' to the land sjiceihfHl in 
his plaint, but tliat on the other liand the Imuudary laid down in the survey map was not 
the true boundary of his estate, and that he w'as not bound by that map or by the order of 
the Collector on the point and the subsequent proceedings based thereon. 


From this decision the Government appealed to the Privy Council. Rut the question 
involved a political difficulty which in the meantime demanded the serious attention of 
Government. The cause of many bloody raids committed by the Garo mountaineers, which 
had often disturbed the peace of the country, liad been traced to the interference of the 
zemindars of the plains with those rude and savage tribes, and it was absolutely necessary, 
on grounds of public policy, that the zemindars their agents should be strictly prolii- 
bited from having any direct relations with the Garos, and that the whole of the Garo Hills, 
including aU such parts of it as wera claimed by the Mymensing zemindars, should be 
administered by the officers of Government, and the revenues be collected by them. It was 
clearly w ith a^view to secure these ends that Regulation X of 1822 had been passed, but 
that Regulatinn had now failed in its object. 'l%e decision of the High Court in the 
Shoosuiig Bajali*s case declared that the powers given by it affected only the tract 8|)eciiied 
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in section 2, viz. the thannah jnrisdictions of D'lioohree, Goalpara, aiid Kurribari, and 
that tiie latter part of sectioit 8, which empowered the Govcrnor-(,lciieral in Council to 
separate from the zemindar’s estate any tract of* country inhabited by the Garos, applied* 
only to estates within the tract above described. 

Under these circumstances, the Lieutenant-Governor considered it expedient that* a new 
law should be enacted to cfTcct to the intention of Regulation X of 1N22, and also ta 
empower the Government to appoint a commission with final authority to ascertain the 
a<;tual riglits of the Shoosung Rajah h^’ond the boundary of Shoosuiig, as laid down by the 
survey, and to award to him adequate compensation for the resninption of these rights ; and 
that after such award, all right, title, <ftid interests of the Rajah in the country beyond the 
boundary laid down by the survey should absolutely cease, the Rajah being bound in the 
interim not to attempt to exercise any authority or collect any revenue beyond the sai<l 
houmlary, under the ]M‘iialty of being proceeded against under section 188 of the Penal 
CNxle, and of foiieitiire of all claims to coinpcusation. 

The Governiuent of India agreeing generally in these views. Act XXII of 1869 was 
passwl. This Act repealed Regulation X of 1822, defined the Garo Hills “ ns bounded on 
the south by the district of Myinensing, as dejined hy the revenue survey removed this 
territory from the control of the civil and criminal courts and Regulations and Acts; 
empowered the Lieuteiiaufc-Goveriior to prevent the collection therein by zemindars and 
others of cesses, &c., on any pretence ‘whatever ; and authorized him to make such compen- 
sation to these zemindars as he might deem proper. It also provided that in case of 
boundary disputes tlie matter should be decided by such oflieei'S as the Lieutenant-Governor 
miglit appoint, whose decision should be final. 

After coiiHiilation with the Commissioner of Cooch Rebar, it was notified in the Gazette 
that the Act should take effect from Ist March 1870. The Rajah of Shoosung then 
ap])eul(Hl to the Secretary of State to disallow the Act. His Gmce replied in September 
that bo could not ai’cede to the Rajah’s prayer, but he desired that the pecuniary losses 
which the Rajah or any others might sustain in consequence of the policy enforced by the 
Act, might be com})eusated for in a liberal spirit. 

Meanwhile, in June 1870, the Commissioner of Coocli Rohar had been appointed 
to investigate the claim of the zemindar of Shoosiing and other zemindars to compensation. 
In October following he submitted a preliminary report, wliieh was mainly devoted to 
proving the utter worthlessness of the Shoosuiig liajah’s claim on its merits in the light of 
the fresh evidence which he had obtained. Several frauds practised by the Rajah were 
exposed. Ijooking, however, to tlie position in which Government had been pla(;ed by the 
acts or negligence of iU servants, the Commissioner proposed to close the case without 
further investigation, by offering the Rajah, as compensation, the sum at which he had 
valued his suit originally, viz. Rs. 99,000, for his subsequent claim under Act XXII w-as for 
21,ti0,000! But the 1/iouteiiant-Govertinr was not satisfiiHl with the grounds for the 
recommendation, and could not consent to a pro{)osal which was utterly inconsistent with 
the Cuniinissioner’s own statement of facts. His Honor w'as quite prepared to give the 
Rajah a liberal compensation for the suspension of any rights w'hich lie might prove himself 
to have possessetl, but, in justice to the public, nothing more could be given ; and His 
Honor was therefore clearly of opinion that the Commissioner must fairly face the diffi- 
culties of the question, and decide the case upon the fiicts and evidence that might be 
forthcoming. The Commissioner was accordingly desired to proceed regularly with 
reference to Act XXII of 1869, and to report on certain specified points. His Honor 
considered it necessary that some award lie arrived at, determining definitely which of the 
Rajah’s claims were tenable, anil to what extent; and that the Commissioner should then 
make an estimate for compensation that should he fair and at the same time liberal. 

In September 1870 the zemindar of Slierepore also sent a memorial to the Secretary 
of State to disallow the Act. His Grace having already deeliuetl to comply with a similar 
request, it was not considered nee.esBary to send this memorial to him, as it contained no 
grounds for disallowance which had not been urged with greater force by the Rajah of 
Shoosung. The Commissioner of Cixich Behar was, however, desired to report specially and 
fully the extent to which Shcrepore w'as affected by the Act. From his report it appeared 
that there was no ground to modify the boundary line to which the zemindar of Sherepore 
objected, nor did it seem that the zemindar had established any claims to compensation. 
He wras informed, accordingly, and was further told that if he was dissatisfied he must 
present a fornial* rlaini under section 7, Act XXII of 1869, to the Commissioner of Cooch 
Behar, the officer appointed by Government to consider and adjudicate upon such claims. 
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Tlie proposed Appeal to the Privy Council in the Shoosuiig Rajah’s case referred to 
above was abandon^ on the advice of the law officers of Gdvermnoiit, who were of opinion 
that Act* XXI 1 of 1869 having been passed, there was no object iu proceeding with the 
appeal any further. 

In 1872 a raid by tb^ independent Garos upon the dependent village 
Raid of 1872 and final reduction of the of Damukchiqui led to the adoj)tiou 
Bemulw'a Garos. of more active measures for subdu- 

ing the independent clans. I quote from the Bengal lleport for 
1872-76 

In consrijiieiicc of outrages committed on our dependent villages by coinmnnities of 
independent Garos, the Lieutenant-Governor drew the attention of the Government of India 
to* tlie absolute necessity w'hiidi existed for thoroughly reclaiming that part of tlic Garo 
Hills which w^as still iiulopciident of control. It was stated that since the polic-y of direct 
management of the hill eonimnnities had been introduced in 1866, village after village had 
submitted to the jurisdiction of the Deputy Commissioner in charge, voluntarily enrolling 
themselves as British subjects, and proving the genuineness of their a(‘tion by regular 
payment of the tiifling dues iniposetl on them, it w'us shown that a eonsulerahle portion 
of the hills had been thus brought within the pale of regular goveriiiiient. It was explained 
that the Lieutenant-Governor would have been quite content to wait for the gradual 
submission «)f the remaining indepcnileiit Garos had they on tlieiv part been eontemt to live 
at peace with their neighliours now' under our protection; but they had chosen to commence 
active hostilities by raiding on dependent villages, ami frequently gave protection to criminiils 
who had offended against onr laws. Conduct like this threatened disturbance, not only 
to the peace of the Garo district, but danger to the plains of Goalpara and Myincnsiiig, in 
w'liich on more than one r(‘C‘cnt oci'anion the Garo raids had caused coiisidt^rable ])aiiic. 
The LitMitenant-Governor j>roposcil therefore to jiut an end to the iudopeudence of the 
savages inliabiling this nook in the midst of British territory, bringing ilieiii under the direc't 
control of the Deputy Coimiiissioiier, and opening paths tliroiigh the ceuitre of the hills 
along wdiich our police could patrol. 

'J’he Lioutenant-G»)vcnior’8 proposals met with the a])proval of His Kx<*ellency the 
Governor-tieneral in Council, and the necessary preparations for an expedition were at 
once taken iu hand. The liieuteiiaiit-Governor, after consulting witli (’olonel Hnughton, 
the Commissioner, eonsidcred it expedient to allow' no possibh* chamu! <ff miscarriagcj 
in such an enterprise, and pi*ovided tV»r the collecdion of at least 500 armed police, Bujiporlcd 
oil the side of the Kliasi Hills by three companies of regular troops. It w'as also deciiled 
not to commeiiee active oiierations till the middle of Novemla'r, by wdiieh time iti was 
hoped the country would become tolerably healthy for men from the plains. 

The exjH'ditionary force was divided into three ctdmnns. One column, under Captain 
Davis, entered the hills from the Goalpara district on the north by the Nibari Dwar ; 
a second, under Mr. Daly, entered from the Mynicnsiiig district on the south , tlie thinl 
or main eoluinn, under Captain Williamson, the Dejmty Commissioner, nnirehed from 
Toora, the head-quarters of tlie Garo Hills disttiet. It ivas arranged that eaeli eoliiniii 
should follow a prescrilied route through the indeiiendeiit tract, visiting and ciifor<*ing 
the submission of till villages on its way ; and it w'as hoped that all w'ould meet at a 
central rendezvous at about the same time Lieutenant R. G. Woodthorpe, it. k., Assistant 
Superintendent of Survey, was deputed to conduct survey otjerations in communieation 
wiUi Captain Williamson. 

The expedition was singularly successful. Captain Williamson oeeiipied witlioiit 
opposition Diluiagiri, the Icfuling indepcndciit village, w'liieh hml been eoticerned in the 
raids, and received the submission of all the hamlets in the iieighhourhood. Mr. 
Daly joined^ him on the 14th December, after repulsing, w'ithifut loss of men on his side, 
an attack which the Garos made on his camp. He, too, liad received tenders of submis- 
sion from most of the villages on his route. Establishing theni8<>1ves at Rongrengiri, 
Captain Williamson and Mr. Daly, while waiting for the arrival of the northern coIuinn 
under Captain Davis, visited all the Garo villages within reach, and after receiving their 
offers of submission, arranged for the payment of the usual small house-tax, occasionally 
inflicting and realizing fines where xipposition had been offered or ortlers di -obeyed, and 
insisting on the surreiKkr of all skulls kept as trophies of raids. 
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Captain Davis’g colimin was longer on the road, and did not join tfic*others till the 2nd 
January. Ho had, however, visited all the iiideiieudont villafves on both sides of his line of 
march, and though ho had been twice attac'kcil, he had been able to repulse the Jlaros and 
punish the offending coinnmnities without much difficulty. • 

During January the remaining ind('|MMiflent villages w'erc visited, and snbmittod- The 
Qaros, convinced apjmrcntly that resistance was hopeless, acee]ited the terms offend them 
by Captain Williamson, and have, under his directions, been engaged in opening out paths 
across the liills in several directi«)ns, which they will be retjuirecl hereafter to maintain. 
The survey had also completed its duty^iid iilled up the blank w'hicli has liitlicrto distigund 
the inaxis. ^ 

Ca[)tain Williamson has appointed Ltiskurs, or village representatives in the newly 
acipiired tracts, who wdll he resiK>nsible f«>r management on the systcmi already in force in 
the d('X)endeut villages. The hills have het'ii again travi'rsed by him from end to end with 
a small guard, and found to Ik* jicrfectly quiet. A strong police x)ost has been established 
in the heart of the country hitherto imlexieiident ; the new state of things has been accejited 
w'ith a considerable amount of ehocrfuliiess, and great eagerness for trade is manifested on 
all hands. The expeditionary force has bmi broken up, aiul men and officers have returned 
to their own districts. 

AUliongli the success which lias hec*ii achieved has been rapid and is likely, as the 
local officers believe, to prove lasting, the liieiitenaiit-dovernor was desirous to leave rmtliing 
to ehanee. The ordinary police force of the (Jaro Hills iiuniher IhO men. 'I'liese are used 
solely as military guards, the administration being based on the village system of Lusknrs 
already alluded to. The armeil |Kdiee has now hc*en raised to 3v»0 men, and posts have 
been so arranged that the authority of Ooveriimont may he visible and beyond doubt. 

Moii<*y has been granteil to coiiqdete the system of roads aei-oss the liills, towards the 
ox>etiiug of which much has been already done, and no effort is being sparetl to establish 
markets and develop trsule. lloiuls and markets ought very sjieeilily to create a social 
revolution in the hills. Liberal assistance has lieeu xwomised for educational puqmscs. 

There is much reason to believe that the country is rich in many natural products. Its 
cotton trade has always been eonsidiTahle, and was known even in the days of the Moguls ; 
and the Lieutenant-dovernor liojics that instead of our having to burn largo quantities 
of cotton in punishment of outrage, as was unha])pily necessary in a few instances, we 
may find here a new source of sujiply to Manchester. The Deputy Cumniissiotier is now 
doing what lie can, by the intriHliiction of iniprovetl seed and by encouraging trade, to 
dcMi'lop this cultivation. The tinihiT of the hills is also expectinl to xirove valuable, and, 
wliile preserving all reasonable jungle rights of the Haros, Governinent may expect a fair 
return from judicious forest fqieratioiis. Wild elephants are said to be very numerous, and 
probably khedda oiierations would prove profitable at an early dati*. 

Since the close of the expedition the Deputy Commlssiuiiers of the Oaro and Kliasi 
Hills have succecdeil in laying down a Imundary between their districts, wliieh will 
moreover soon he eonneeted by a good hill i%}ad. The boundary between the Garo Hills 
and Goaljiara is also in need of adjustment, and will in all probability* be resurveyed and 
settled during the ensaing cold season. 


The Assam Reports on the Garo Hills district are uneventful ^ntil 
Taforov.nia wc comc to tluit for 1881-82, ffom 

^ * which I take the following extract ; — 

Some disturbances occurred tovrards the close of the year among the Garo villages 
in the neighbourhooti of Kandupara. The tract affi*cted lies lK*twccii the Didak river on 
the east, the Uoiiqiani river on the west, the plains of Gkialpara on the north, and the 
villages of Kibugiri on the south. 

The immediate cause of the outbreak was the demand for labour to open out a new 
i*oad from Turn to Bangalkhata. Tlie jungle clearing necessary for laying down the first 
trace was obtained without difficulty ; but when the earthwork was taken in hand, the inha- 
bitants of a group of some eightcim villages round about Raiidupara, who had been little 
vi8it(*d by European officials, and had never been accustomed to contribute labour for public 
works, combined to make a strike against the demand for labourers, and threatened further 
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to injure any oth^r villai'cs which might obey tlie orders of Goveroment. In consequence, 
all work was stopped, and some alarm was excited among ttie Hajong and llabha inhabi- 
tants of the plains villages near Bangalkhata, many of whom left their homos. The Deputy 
Ckimmissioner of Goalpara, however, ]nishetl forwanl 60 police towanls Bangalkhata, and 
confidence was restored. ()n the I'.^tli March, the Deputy -Coinniissioner of the Garo Hills 
inarelitMl from Tura with 100 jxiliee, and in three days reochctl Itibngiri, the ni(»st southerly 
of the disturbed villages. Only the Ijukina, or head of the village, and three men were 
found here, the rest having run away. The insurgents had expected him to march by the 
new' road, and had assemhletl in numbers between ^00 and 4l'0 to resist his ad v:incc, but 
finding that he took the direct and little-travelleil path through Ribugiri they dispersed. 
Kext day Kandupara, the hciul-quartt'rs of the disturbance, was reached. On arriving at 
the first hamlet which was that of the linkma Marsin, a man of much influence in this 
neighbourhood, and one of the ringleadem in the combination, only he and a few men w'cre 
found seated in the village No resistance was offered, hut wlieii ealhxl ujion to give up 
their arms, the meu disappeared into the jungle : hut subsequently they gave iiji their arms. 
At this place the Deputy-Coniinissioncr was joined by the Ciuolpara poliee, under Mr. Goad, 
District Rnperintendent of Police. Information was next sent to the rc'inaining two ham- 
lets, and the villagers w'crc directed to bring in their arms ; but no notice was taken, and 
on the follow'ing day these Imndets were visited. They were fouml to be pi'rfeelly empty, 
every article, inelnding grain, having been reniovtHl; and, as the villagers still refused to 
come in and give up their arms, the village w'as fired. 

On the 21st March the village of Hamongiri w'as visited, and here again, as every effort 
to induce the Ijakina and peoxile to come in Avitli their arms ])rove<l unsiiecessful, the village 
W'as hnrned. After this the remaining villages came in, and the w'liole coiuhination col- 
laps(>d, tw'o others of the ringleaders liaving given themselves up, and a fourth having been 
arrested. 'J’hese men have since Ixieu released w'itliout further punishment, suhjeet only to 
the oonditiou of reporting themselves pericxlically to the Dcpnty-t^^ominissioner, and satfs- 
fying him that they are b»*iiaving peacealdy and well. A stockade has been erected by the 
Deputy-Commissioner on the Raiigai river, three or four miles south of Bangalkhata, to 
give confidence to the people of the plains. 

The Deputy-Commissioner reports that the Lashkars, the fiscal officers in charge of 
circles of villages, and the Laknias, or village headineii, have behaved w'cll on the whole. 
The Lashkars, it is pointed out, have not at preswiit very much influence or authority, but 
the Deputy-Commissioner is of opinion that in time this may be acquired. 

A careful examination of the forests in the Garo Hills has been made, ami proposals 
for the reservation of forests have been submitted. 

I 

By a Rcjjulation passed as I of 1 87(5, power was taken to prevent 

Kecent U.g!»lation. trading 

purpo.ses ot unlicensed persons, and 
to control the acquisition of land within the Hills District. Those pro- 
visions were necessary to prevent complications and in view of the fact 
that the Inner Line Regulation could not be apjilied in a tract like this 
entirely surrounded by settled territory. Regulation I of 1879 gave 
legal, effect to the finally-demarcated boundary between the hills and 
Goalpara, and Regulation II of 1880 enabled the Chief Commissioner to 
cancel the operation of any law in force in this and any other uncivilized 
frontier district. 

Considering the character of the Garos, there is wonderfully little 

The custom of *dai.' crime amoiij? them. Many trouble- 

some cases still arise out of old blood- 
feuds and existing customs which can only be decided by a punchayet 
of hillmen. The most remarkable of these customs is that of ' dai ^ 
or ' compensation.^ Under this custom the village headmen demand 
krge sumg*for the privilege of wearing the ^ Tar an iron ring on the 
arm, which is regarded as the badge of respectability. The villagers 
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arc How-a-days very uBwilling to pay these fees. Every Garo^s life^^ 
(says the Deputy Commissioner) “is spent in giving (or refusing), and 
demanding ‘dai.^ A man aocuses another bond fide oi some offence; 
the accusation is not proved, the accused demands ' dai.^ A man^s great 
grandfather was kilh'd 50 or 100 years ago, he demands ^ dai^ from 
the heirs of tlie murderer, and if it be not paid, his heir will demand 
it in turn, and so on for ever jintil it is paid. Tn fact every, even the 
most frivolous pretext is seized, on as an occasion to demand ' dai^, and 
in this way mu(;h ill-blood is cansed.^^ The Chief Commissioner has 
said that th(?se fees and fines should be ascertained, recorded, and 
regulated, (tare being taken not to give authoritative recognition to 
customs which arc in themselves mischievous and showing a tendency 
to die out. 
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PART III. 


CirAPTEIl XX. 


HILL TIPPEHAH. 

Having now completed the survey of the tribes dwelling around 
the periphery of the Assam Valley, I pass on to notice the hill tracts 
lying between Sylhet and Cachar oii the north and Chittagong on the 
south. 

South of Sylhet we find on the map a considerable tract of hill 
country marked out a.s the territory of an independent Ruler— the 
Rajah of Hill Tipperali. To the cast this territory merges into hills 
inhabited l)y tribes of Rookies, now known as Liishais, who extend from 
Cachar on the north to Cliittagong on the south— impinging on the 
east on the coniines of Manipur and the Burmese Empire. Of them 
a full account is given in the next Chapter. 

So little is known of the princii>ality of Tipperah, that a sketch of 
its history, — if history it may be called, — will not be altogether with- 
out interest. There have also been discussions in jmst years in con- 
nection with its boundaries a notice of which may be useful for 
.local purposes. 

The kings of Tipperah were in their day conquerors and rulers of 

Mythical history ot Tipperah. some con.scqnence. Their glories 

have been sung in epic verse by the 
Brahmin hards of their court ; and the oldest* liengali poem extant is 
the history of their stale. Sprung from the lunar race of Indian princes, 
Kirat (the exiled by his father Yajati, founded the city of 

Tribeg, on the banks of the Brahmaputra. To him succeeded Tripura, 
from whom the r.aj took name, and who is execrated by the Brahmin 
historian as the opponent of Siva worship, which was then alluring the 
imaginations and exciting the passions of the people. Tripura^s efforts 
to suppress the rites of Siva were ineffectual, and to reward the devotion 
of the people, the deit^ of the Li.ugam vouchsafed to Tripura^s widow 
a son, named after himself, Trilochun, devoted to the worship of the 
fourteen gods, who increased in wisdom and stature, and presented the 
unmistakeable royal marks.f Blessed with such heavenly favour he of 

*ThoRajMdU, or Annals of TripurA, very fully analysed by tho Reverend J. Long in 
Vol. XIX of the Journal of the Asiatic Society or Bengal. To this 1 am indeb^l for 
the eccount of Tipperah before our accession to the Devrani. According to Blphinstono 
Tippemh was formeny called Ysijnugger. This name is not however locally known. 

f To wit , — A medium hmght; a moderate nose; a rounded body; well-shaped ears; a 
deq^ chest; a modest paunch ; 3ephantine neck ; plantain tree legs ; with arms turned like 
the Item of a palm. 
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course grew greats and .neighbouring kings offered him at once their 
homage and their daughters. In due time Trilochun chose for himself 
a wifcj and married with much pomp and prolonged ceremonies the 
daughter of the Hindu monarch of Kanirup^ which at that time in- 
cluded Hiramba or Cachar. By her he begat twelve sons^ after which 
he lived many days and died in the odour of sanctity and the arms of 
the Brahmins. Fifty-seven kings, whose names alone are chronicled, 
succeeded in due course : and the only fact to note in this part of the 
tradition is, that from the beginning we read of the Kookies in close con- 
nection with the reigning Bajah, some serving and some opposing him, 
just as we find them at the present day.* On the occasion of a visit paid by 
one of the kings to the abode of Siva, it would seem that the Kookies 
brought trouble even into the celestial mansions ; for we are told that 
Siva conceived a violent passion for a Kookie woman in the Rajah^s 
retinue, and that her neck was thereupon broken by a divine kick 
deliver^ by Parvati, the jealous spouse of the enamoured deity. 

Jajarpha, the seventy-fourth Rajah, invaded Rungamati (Udipur), 
and in spite of the valour of Nikka, its king, made conquest of the 
country and fix.eil thei-e his capital. From this he attacked Bengal, and 
extended his dominion as far as Amai*apura, in Burma. Ratnafah, 
the hundred and first Rajah, was a younger brother, who obtained the 
throne by the aid of 4,000 Mahomeilan troops lout him from Gaur. 
This was probably about 1279 A. D. Ratnafah received from the king 
of Gaiir the title of Manik, by which all succeeding Rajahs have been 
known. 

In 1512 we find Rajah Chaehag Manik conquering Chittagong, 
and the history becomes full of the contests that raged between the 
Tripuras and the Mahomedans of Gaur and Dacca. Then we read of 
Braja Manik, who seems to have exacted fealty from both the Khasi 
and Sylhct Rajahs, against the former of whom he despatched an army of 
1,200 H^ris, or scavengers, armed with hoes Qcodalis ), — novel idea 
in warfare, but in this instance of undoubted moral effect, for rather 
than be defiled by conflict with such base opponents, the Khasi Chief made 
humble submission. Braja Manik, we are told, employed 1,000 Pathan 
horsemen, and his successor led an army of 26,000 infantry and 5,000 
horse against Bengal. Such was the warlike consequence of the state 
as recorded in its ancient annals. In 1587 Tripurd came into collision 
with the Mughs of Arracan and their Portuguese mercenaries. This 
was the beginning of troubles. Udipur was taken and the Rajah died 
by poison self-administered. Then came up again the Mahomedans 
under Futteh J ung Nawab, by order of the Emperor Jehangir, who wanted 
horses and elephants for his court and camps. Disaster befell the arms 
of Tripura, and Jashadhur Manik was sent captive to Delhi. There 
he was offered his kingdom, if he would pay tribute like many greater 
princes, and do homage to the peacock throne, but the chronicle tells us 
he would none of their favors, declaring that his country had been so 


* A quaint description of the hahiU and manners of the Kookies. as reported to our 
officers of last century, will bo found iii Vol. II of the Asiatic Rcscan'hes. 
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harassed by tlieir ravages that no fresh burden could be borne by it. 
Jashadhyir died an exile at Brindabun, 'meditating on the excellency of 
Vishnd.' The imperial trooi)s were meantime plundering and impover- 
ishing the Tripuras till pestilence compelled them to desist. In 1626 
Kalyan Manik obtained the throne^ propitiated Siva and the Brahmins^ 
and defied the Emperor of Delhi. Against him came the Nawab of 
Moorshedabad with a Mahomedan host and a leather cannon^ only to be 
ingloriously defeated and turned back. • Kalyan’s successors, however, 
became subject to the Nawab, and though they ever and again made 
fierce attempts to shake ofE the yoke, they never long succeeded. The 
Mahomedans were able to regulate the succession and exact tribute, 
and converted the raj into a simple zemindari. The very name of 
Tripura^ was changed to Boushanabad. One of the puppet kings set 
up by them, Bijai Manik, was allowed indeed only a monthly salary of 
Rs. 12,000, the whole remaining revenues of the country being sent 
to Dacca. For twelve years after him a Mahomedan, Shumsher Khan, 
was the virtual ruler, but his oppressions became so great, and his 
remittances so uncertain, that the Nawab of Dacca, acting with strict 
impartiality, had him blown from the mouth of a gun. 


In 1761 the contumacy of Kishen Manik, the Raja who succeeded,t 
Annexation by the British. 

of the kingdom. On the 20th 
January of that year. Governor Vansittart, representative of the 
Company now entering on its strange career of empire, writes from 
Calcutta to the President and Council of the Factory at Islamabad as 
follows : " With regard to the Tipperah Rajah, as the Nawab’s Foiijdar 

lias been obliged from his ill behaviour to take up arms against him, 
we desire that you will use your endeavours to reduce him to his due 
state of obedience to the Government of Islamabad, acquainting qs 
then what advantages may ac^crue to the Company from the possession 
of that country, and we will answer any representations the Nawab may 
make on the subject.’^ In accordance with this order Mr. Vcrelst, 
the chief at Islamabad (Chittagong), despatched Lieutenant Mathews 
with 200 sepoys and two guns to Tipperah, where the Navvab's Dewan 


* The conquest of Tippera by the Muhsramedans is thus described in Stewart^s History 
of Bengal, page 437, on the autliority of Mtihammedan writers ; — " The Moghul Troops 
crossed the Burhhampooter and entered Tippera before the Raja was aware of their inten- 
tions ; and having the young man with them whose cause they had espoused ( a refugee 
nephew of the Raja’s : ) he pointed ont to them the road by which they should advance. 
Aided by such a guide they reached the capital before the Raja could make any preparation 
to oppose them : he was obliged to fl(}e to the mountains : and the nephew was raised to the 
upon condition of paying a large portion of the revenue to the Governor of Bengal. 
The whole oounti^ in consequence quietly submitted, and thus the province of Tippera 
which, from time immemorial had liecn an independent kingdom, became annexed to the 
Moghul empire ; and in order to support the Young Raja against his uncle and at the same 
time to secure his fealty, a considerable number of Muhammedan troops were left in the 
country under the command of Aka Sadik who was nominated Foujdar.” 

t See the case of Ramgunga Deo, Appeil-ant, vf. Durgamoni Jubraj, ReJtpondani, in 
the Select Reports of tlie Sudder Dewani Adaliit for 1809, where a complete pedigree of 
the Tipperah kings from Kalyan Manik downwards is given. 
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was already operating ^ with Mahomedan troops. The Dewan had 
reported that he had obliged the Kajah to take to the mouuta,ius, and 
had got possession of every fort in his country On the arrival of 
our troops the liajah at once put himself in their hands. A collector of 
revenue was dispatched from Chittagong witii instructions to inquire 
into the resources of the country and demand payment of the expenses 
of the expedition. The colleflAor found the province desolated by the 
Nawab^s troops, and was compelled to take payment by instalments 
"as the Kajah was very low in cash.” The revenue for the first year 
was fixed at one lakh and one sicca rupees. 

Not a word is found in these old papers recognising the independ- 
ence of the Rajah in any part of his dominions. In fact, no reference 
is made to the hills in connection with the arrangements. The officers 
of the Comj^any had more regard to substantial advantages than to 
theoretical symmetry. The paying part of Tipperah lay on the plains, 
and appeared in the Mahomedan revenue roll as pergunnah Roushanabad. 
For this of course a settlement was made. We found it a zemindari, 
and as such we treated it. But of the barren hills that fenced it on 


the east we took no cognizance. Covered with jungle and inhabited by 
tribes of whom nothing was known, save that they were uncouth in 
speech and not particular as to clothing, the hilU were looked upon 
as something apart. The Rajah claimed to exercise authority within 
them, but did not, as it seemed, derive much profit from them. Accord- 


The hills become Independent Tipperah. 


ingly the hills became ^ Independent 
TipjHjrah,^ and the Rajah who is an 


ordinary Bengali zemindar on the plains, reigns an independent prince 
over 3,000 square miles of upland, and was for many years a more 
absolute monarch than Scindia or Puttiala, — owning no law but his 


sovereign will, bound by no treaty, subject to no control, safe in his 
obscurity from criticism or reform. And yet nothing can be more 
certain than the fact that the Mogul Government, through whom our 


paramount title comes, would have recognized no such vital distinction 
between the highlands and lowlands of the Tipperah State. It may he 
true that they never carried their armies in victorious march through the 
bamboo thickets of the hills, or harried with fire and sword the wattled 


wigwams of the Kookie tribes ; but when they appointed whom they 
would as Rajah, both hill and plain passed with the one sunnud which 
they gave. They would liave scoffed at the idea of independence in any 
fragment of the entity they conveyed. Indeed the chief object of their 
invasion having been to secure horses and elephants for purposes of state 
or war, to have excluded the hills from the periphery of their conquest 
would have cut them off from the very source of those* supplies. 


The Company sought rupees, not elephants, and so the hills were 
left tcK their native ruler, and no misgiving seems to have cropped up 
that trouble would heritor result from such a course. Trouble did 


result, not so much from the actual independence of the Rajah as from 


* For elepbai^t'catching in Tripura, see Volume 111. of the Asiatic Besearchea, 1798. 
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a want of deflhiteness in our relations to him, from the absence of any 
means of knowing \vhat went on in his territorj^, and from the denial of 
that salutary control and advice, without which our best feudatories 

come to certain grief. 

• 

Kishen Manik, the last llajah apj)ointed by the Moguls, died in 
1780. llajender Manik who succeeded him was invested by the British 
Government, but not till 1785. He appears to liave been in trouble for 
the greater part of his reig!i. The zeifiindari was taken into khas or 
direct management by the llesidcnt. The llajah was in 1 783 sent prisoner 
to Chittagong on a charge of liarbouring dacoits, and it was not till 
1702 that he was admitted to settle for his estate on the plains. lie 
was from tlie outset, however, undisturbed in his possession of the 
hills, where he married a daughter of the Manipur Uajali, and wtis 
victorious over the outer Kookies who made a savage inroad into his terri- 
tory. As he gi*ew old he became devout, made an image of eight metals 
for the shrine of Brindabuu, and died in 1804, an ascetic of the holiest 
grade. From 1804 to 1810 the afEairs of Hill Ti])perah were the sub- 
ject of constant debate in the Council Chamber of Government and in 
the Courts of law. The succession was disputed, and quoad the zemin- 
dari the disputants were referred to the ordinary tribunals, the strongest 
meantime seizing on the highlands and making the most of the oppor- 
tunity which law delays allowed him. 


The correspondence of the time and the proceedings in the courts 

^ , throw a curious light upon the 

Disputeu successions. . j • i i p 

* customs and internal economy of 

this little State. It is the prerogative of the reigning llajah to devise the 

succession by appointing in his own life-time a Jubraj, or crown prince, 

who may or may not be his own son, but must be a scion of the 

royal house. He also appoints another of the stiK^k to be Butra 

Thakur, who would succeed in default of a living Jubraj at the time 

of the Rajah^s death, llajender Manik had so nominated Durgamoni, 

descended from an elder branch, to be Jubraj, and Kamgunga, his own 


son, to be Burra Thakur. On the death of the Rajah, Ramgunga seized 
on the guddi, or cushion of sovereignty, and had he been able to seize 
also Durgamoni, would have speedily macle himself de jure as well as 
de facto rajah. Durgamoni, however, escaiied, and lost no time in gather- 
ing together men and means for the expulsion of the usurper. All tiie 
feelings of the people turned to the anointed Jubraj. Ramgunga was 
disliked for the sacrilege of his conduct, and the tyranny and suspicion 
which he evinced upon all occasions. Durgamoni was soon able to 
advance on his expedition, but the British authorities interfered, and 
insisted on his bringing a suit to establish his right to the zemindari, 
promising at the same time to postpone recognition of the Rajah until 
the case was concluded. Dur^moni acquiesced in this decision. 
Ramgunga was, however, permitted to remain in possession of the 
zemindari, though his authority was not acknowledged in the hills 
beyond Agurtolla The evidence of the principal ofScers of the raj was 
taken by the Court of Circuit at Dacca, and was entirely in DurgamonFs 
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favor. Barngunga avenged himself by loading witli Indignities and 
chains the families of thh witnesses which he had in his power. He 
also oppressed the Poitoo Kookies in such fashion as made them ready 
allies of the other malcontents^ who at lengthy in IS08, made a 
determined attack on Hill Tipperah from the side of Chittagong. 
The local officers, at Ramgiinga’s request, lent him troops and police, 
and but for this assistance he would assuredly have been expelled, for 
we are told the whole country not occupied by our arms was hostile 
to him. The invaders not understanding our action boldly charged 
us with inconsistency, for we had told them, they said, some years 
before that ^ the Company had no concern with the Tipperah territory.^* 
The Council at Calcutta were not, indeed, even now altogether satisfied 
that its local officers had done well in preventing revolution and 
bloodshed. At any rate they forbade the adoption of further active 
measures against the insurgents, and deputed a Special Commissioner 
to enquire into their grievances and endeavour by arbitration to restore 
quiet. In 1809 the Sudder Dewanny Adalut gave judgment in 
Durgamoni^s favor, declaring the zemindari an integral portion of an 
impartible raj, to which he, as nominated Jubraj, should succeed. The 
Government accordingly invested him with the insignia of kingship 
as regarded the hills, while the courts gave him possession of the lauds 
on the plains.(^) 

No one can fail to see how inconveniently the fiction of indepen- 
dence worked in this case. Years of misery to the people might have 
been avoided, had Government assumed the paramount position which it 
historically occupied, and which the application for investiture virtually 
recognized. The zemindari and the raj being treated as impartible, 
Government might well have decidtxi forthwith whom it would accept 
as heir. But the case was too petty to demand a policy, and the suc- 
c&sion of the Tipperah raj has three times been disputed in our courts.f 

* How much doubt as to our position existed is seen from the fact that iti 1800 offers 
were made to the Board for a farm of the mountains of Tipperah. In rejecting this 
the Board say that * they conclude tliat the mountains form a part of the estate of the 
llaja of Tippeiah, and that they are included in his existing engagements executed hg him 
for the general settlement of his zemindari* In reply to this the Collector reports that 
** on a reference to the tahood, &c., executed by the Raja for the general settlement of his 
zemindari, it does not appear that the mountains of Tipperah are included, but they have 
always been considered as constituting his property ; neither does it appear from the records 
that he ever paid any revenue to Government for them for the last twenty-two years (since 
the time of Mr. Campbril).” 

In 1827, Sumbhoo Chunder Deb Thakur, a relative of the Raja’s, offered to farm 
the hills at a jnmtna of Ks. 25,000. This offer was rejected, as they had been so long 
unassessed, and had come to be looked upon as independent territory. 

t Now that an appeal lies also to the Privy Council, the delay in the settlement of 
opposing dums is veiy great. Birchunder Manik succe^ed in 18^, but was only invested 
in 1870. 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, 16th October 1808, Nos. 1 to 10. 
Judicial Proceedings, 4th November 1808, Nos. 6 to 10. 
Judicial Proceedings, 6th January 1809, Nos. 50 & 51* 
Judicial Proceedings, 8rd February 1809, No. 22. » 

, Judicial Proceedings, llth February Nos. XI & 12. 
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The visits *of Europeans to the interior of the country were until 

Description of the country in 1808. between, that 

it 18 interesting to note the descrip- 
tion given of its internal economy by the Special Commissioner in 1 8 OS. 
The territory was, he says, 130 miles in length, and varied in breadth 
from 30 to 80 miles. The inhabitants were of two very distinct classes ; 
One ^ which doubtless originally came ft'om China, but was now of 
the Hindoo persuasion ; the other, a people called Kookies or Coocis.' 
The former lived in the valleys, the latter on the hills. “ The persons 
composing the Government or j)ossessitig the chief management of the 
country (says the narrative) are Hindoos. Among the Kookie vassals, 
however, as well as amongst the Hindoo inhabitants, a distinction of 
rank prevails. The chief men among the Kookies are called Roys, 
Ghalims, Chuppiahs, and Gaboors ; those of the Hindoos are called 
Senaputty and Burroahs. The persons holding the rank now mentioned 
are called Sirdars or petty Chiefs, and they, in all classes, are the interme- 
diate authority and sole connection between the Government and the 
inferior vassals. The power or influence of these Chiefs over the vassals 
within their rcsjiective jurisdictions is of the strongest kind. A person 
who has influence to bring over all these Sirdars to his party has actual 
possession of the country.^^ (This referred to their attachment to 
Durgamoni.) For the protection of the country there were three or 
four military or jK)Uce posts. The fighting men numbered about 1,000 
Hindoo matchlock men and 3,000 Kookies, armed with spears and bows, 
all under the command of their respective Sirdars. The officers of the 
raj were four in number. First, the Soobah who acted as Commander- 
iu-Chief ; second, the Vizier in charge of the revenue ; third, the Nazir, 
who managed the police ; and, lastly, the Dewan, who controlled the 
accounts. These offices, though in the Rajahs gift, were practically 
hereditary. 

In 1813 Durgamoni Manik died, and as he had appointed no Jub- 

Tbakur named by Rajender Manik. His title was disputed* in the 
courts, but was affirmed by the Sudder Dewanny Adalut in 1815. So 
strong appears to have been the reverence entertained by the people for 
the custom of their kingdom, that Ramgunga had now no difficulty in 
securing their allegiance, and we hear of no disturbances in his territory 
down to time of his death in 1836. He was succeeded by Kashi 
Chunder Manik, his brother, who died early in 1 830, and was succeeded 
by another brother Krishen Kishore Manik. In 1850 Ishan Chunder 
Manik, son of Krishen Kishore, came to the throne, and his appli- 
cation to be let off rayment of the succession fee (111 gold mohurs) 
was refused by the Government. In 1863 Ishan Chunder died and was 


• See Select Reports, Sadder Bewanny Adalut, for 1815, Vol. II., page 177, TJrjun 
Manik Thakur and others os. Bamgunga Deo. 
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succeeded by Bir Chunder Manik, the present Bajali, whose title was, 
as we have noted, finally affirmed in 1870.(^) 


It would seem that as soon as the Tipperah Rajahs had assured 

. . • i. • ^1 TT'ii- themselves of the mild character of 

AffgreBSivo policy of Rajahs m the Hills. ^ ^ 

r j j Government, and realized the 

fact that in some part, at any rate, of their ancestral territory they 
were to be completely free from control, they diligently set themselves 
to enlarge the bonlcrs of thfcir independent kingdom on its further 
sides. They carried on a desultory warfare with the various Kookie 
tribes living on the east of their State and reduced many villages to 
subjection. The various septs of Poitoo Kookies to this tlay acknow- 
ledge a sort of allegiance to Tipperah, which varies according as the 
Rajah is strong or weak, but which drags him into their quarrels with 
the outer tribes, and has more than once involved in disaster npighbour- 
ing villages in British territory. Until very recently Tipperah would 
admit no definite limit to its territory on the north-east. 


During the war with 
Notices of Tipperah in 1824. 


Burma much correspondence took place 
regarding the topography and routes 
of the north-east frontier. (*) 


At the request of Government the Tipperah Rajah garrisoned, or 
said he had garrisoned, all the passes leading through his hills 
to Cachar and Sylhet to repel any possible invasion of the Bur- 
mese. 


There was, indeed, a very general fear that Tipj)erah would suffer 
as did Cachar and Manipur. Other elements of danger and disturb- 
ance was also present. In June 1824 intelligence ('*) was received 
that Sumbhoo Thakur, brother of the Rajah, whose claim to succeed 
hSd been rejected by the Siidder Dewanny Adalut, had set up the 
standard of rebellion in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and prohibited the 
Jooraoa cultivators from paying revenue to Government. A reward of 
Rs. 5,000 was offered for his apprehension. His property, both in Hill 
and Plain Tipperah, was ordered to be confiscated ; and if caught, he 
was to be summarily tried by martial law. 

It has been mentioned that one of the Tipperah Rajahs married 
a daughter of the Manipur! stock. This fact seemed to indicate a 
means of direct communication between those kingdoms, and Govern- 
ment caused efforts to be made to discover the line of route. It was 


(') Secret Proceedings, SOtli March 1826-27, Nob. 17 to 20. 
General Proceeding, 28th November 1849, No. 77. 
Political Proceedings, April 1862, No. 22. 

(•) Secret Proceedings, 14th May 1824, No. 10. 

Secret Proceedings, 18th June 1824, Nos. 28-29. 

Secret Proceedings, 3rd September 1824, No. 23. 

(>) Secret Proceedings, 18th June 1824, No. 40. 

. Secret Proceeding, 2nd July 1824, No. 46. 
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found that a foad did exists but instead of passing into the interior 
right across the Tipperah Hills^ it ran along th^ outer margin of the 
hills on *the north-west through parts of Sylhet into Hylakandy^ in 
Cachar, and thence through a Kookie village called Thanghum^^ into 
Maniptir.(^) There were disputes between the Cachar and Tipperah 
Rajahs as to the possession of parts of Hylakandy, and the Tipperah 
Rajah set forth claims to the all cgance ofall the Kookies lying south 
of Cachar. Tbanghum mentioned above \yas on the right bank of the 
Surmahj three days^ journey from Bansbandi^ in Cachar. In an interest- 
ing report submitted to the Secret Department in lb24^ we find that the 
Poitoo Kookies^ numbering 50 to 60 thousand^ and occupying the whole 
of the eastern and part of the northern hills were said to be the most 
turbulent and formidable of the tribes : and the Rajah to reduce them to 
obedience was anxious to establish a thanna at Thanghum^ the inhabitants 
of which place were described by him as orderly and obedient Govern- 
ment^ while raising no objection to his doing so, declined to associate 
British troops with his guards on that frontier. It is very clear that the 
authority exercised over the Kookies was more nominal than real, for in 
every case we find the roads from post to post take long detours so as to 
pass through the plains, and not across the hills; the reason given being 
always for fear of the Kookies/' In this same report the Raja is 
described as a weak and stupid man, entirely in the hands of one or 
two Bengali amlah. 


In 1S28 representations (®) were made from Manipur that the 
Tipperah Rajah was about to attack Tanghun or Tbanghum, although 
the Manipur Chief had a thanna in the place. Enquiry was made by 
the Commissioner in Sylhet, who found that, though originally attached 
to Tipperah, Tanghun had been held by Manipur for four or five years. 
A report by Pemberton showed that it was a village of Khonjais, lying 
west of the Surmah or Barak in the bend of that river and close to* 
Manipur. This shows how far Tipperah reached at one time. Govern- 
ment refused to let the Tipperah Rajah march men to Tanghun. 


On the north the Raj was for a long time almost equally aggres- 

Encnwchmentem Sylhet. fY®* Pro® the maiii cluster of hills 

lying south of Sylhet, branches and 
spurs run northward into the plains, enclosing valleys of varying breadth, 
whose drainage falls into one main stream, having its sources well to 
the south and flowing northwafd into the Sylhet rivers. Long before 
the Musulman conquest these valleys were under cultivation. They 
belonged to Tipperah in its palmy ^ys : and even now one stumbles 
on ruined palaces and ghats and tanks, attesting the civilization of 
a former age. But the country had long since lapsed to jungle ; and 
when the British took possession of SyUiet, there interposed between 
that district and Tipperah a broad belt of deadly forest into which 


(0 Secret Proceedings, 30th July 1824, Nob. 6 & 7. 

, (*) Secret Proceedings, I8ih July 1828, No. 8. 

Secret ProoeedingB, 17^1 January 1829, Nos. 6 to 10. 
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the Joomea^ went annually with trembling to 'raise a scanty 
crop, thankful if ravenous beasts and savage men permitted him 
to return in safety. Cultivation under our rule began to extend 
once more into these valley bottoms : and from the earliest years 
of our records we find that they were held to belong to the'Sylhet 
District. Large tracts were permanently settled with lowlanders 
in 1790. As their possession became an object of value, attempts 
were made by the Tip{)crabs to encroach upon the plains, and preten- 
sions have been from time to time up to a very recent date advanced, 
which have given much trouble to Government, chiefly from the fact 
that our record rooms serve only as the tombs of past transactions, for 
which there has hithei*to been no resurrection. 


In lb 09, on the Sylhet frontier, a bitter enmity subsisted between 

Measures to restrain these. Jand-owners of the plabs and 

the Kajah^s people. Every outlying 
hill was claimed as belonging to the Rajah. Small properties were 
bought by him at auction or by private contract, and occupied by bands 
of armed Tipperahs, who bullied their Bengali neighbours and produced 
a st.'ite of terrorism now-a-days unknown. The Government had to 
interpose in the most detemined manner, and one or two resolute Magis- 
trates soon restored order. In lb 19 things had again come to a crisis. 
The chronic irritation subsisting between the Hill Tipperahs and the 
outer Kookies led to frequent depredations, in which British villages were 
sacked and plundered, and orders were at last given for laying down a 
definite and easily recognised boundary which would enable Government 
to fix upon the Rajah the responsibility of keeping order in his own 
markets, and preventing the passage of marauders to the defenceless 
plains. An attempt was at the same time to be made to gain a know- 
ledge of and conciliate the tribes taking }>art in these attacks. In three 
years' time such a boundary was laid down by Lieutenant Fisher. ( ^ ) The 
Rajah was, however, dissatisfied with it, though it had been settled in 
communication with his own agents, and its declaration was immediately 
followed by a murderous attack upon a party of cultivators going into 
the British hills to joom, the perpetrators of the outrage being un- 
doubtedly Tipperahs. (^) The Rajah, when applied to, of course threw the 
blame on the independent Kookies, and took no real pains to discover 
the murderers. He was startled from his apathy by receiving a letter 
from Government, worded in the most peremptory terms,, stating at 


* The Joomeas cultivated by cutting down and burning the forest and sowing Eiixed 
seeds among the ashes For correspondence regarding '*Jooxnka Jummaa** in^yUtat 
reference may be made to— 

Judicial Proceedings, 8th May 1823, No. 22. 

Judicial Proceedings, 5th June 1823, No 16. 

Judicial Proceedings, 2l8t August 1823, No. 31. 

Judicial Proceedings, 9th April 1824, Nos. 1 to 6. 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, 22nd May 1822, No. 42. 

Judicial Proceedings, 6th June 1822, No. 44. 

(*) Judicial Proceedings, 6th June 1822, Nos. 39 A 40. < 

^ Judicial Proceedings, I6t|i Ifoy 1828, Nos. 7 to 12. 
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length the proofs of the complicity of his people if not of himself^ 
end containing the following remarkable passaged — 

You seem to have adopted the plan of committing tho<(e murders and other sots of 
violence as a means of taking revenge on the zeminmirs and ryots of this Gt)vernmont 
who opposed you Considering the very strong presumptions against you, 

resulting from the above circumstances, the Governor General in Council was 
prepared to have ordered you personally to bo called in to bo put on your trial in 
the courts of Government for instigating the murders in question In his oon- 
sideration however for you, he has now ordered that \ou shall iu the first instance be 
Called upon by this letter, through the Magistrate of ^fipperah, to state whatever you may 
desire to urge in explanation, within twenty days from the roceipt of this. 

The Rajah^s defence consisted in a reiteration of his former exeusos. 
The proof against him, though morally strong, was not legally perfect, 
and the Government was content to drop the case with a solemn 
warning as to his future conduct. At the same time he was told that, 
if he could shew to the satisfaction of the civil courts that the boundary 
line was incorrect, Government would alter it ; nay, further, if he 
could prove that he had any right to collect dues from the Joomeas 
within British territory on the ground of protection afforded them, or 
for any other reason, these rights should be acknowledged. He was at 
the same time permitted to purchase any lands he chose, but was 
warned that in these he would have no sovereign rights. 

The Rajah at this time had not, it would appear, any efficient control 

. t> w XU XU TT 1 • over the Kookies to the eastward. 

EeUtaon. with the Koohe*. lay claim to their 

homage and tribute, but it is doubtful whether he was strong enough 
to coerce any who did not choose voluntarily to give these. The hill 
ranges over which his nominal supremacy extended ran southward from 
Sylhet, and were inhabited by Poitoo, Thanghum, and other Kookies, 
who visited the plains for purposes of trade and barter, and were in 
the habit of receiving yearly presents from the frontier zemindar^ 
either as a sort of blackmail, or as an inducement to bring down their 
forest products. Wood-cutters going into their hills also, no doubt, made 
them payments of some kind as the price of safety. Failure to 
acknowledge their claims invariably led to bloodshed. In September 
_ 1826, a party of Sylhet wood-cutters 

KoAie murders .n 1826. mJs^/ed by the Kookies under 

a Chief called ^ Bnntye' in the hills above the Simla River, ten miles to the 
west of the Dullessuri. ( ^ ) Messengers sent up by the Magistrate visited the 
village of ' three days^ journey into the hills on the Lungai 

|liT6r> and ascertained that the alleged cause of the outrage was that the 
jnemindans of Pertabgur bad withheld the annual presents. Two of the 
JAeesengers were detained by Buntye. The third, after being favoured 
ilfiih a ghastly inspection of the wood-cutters^ heads, was allowed to 
xatufn to bring up the blackmail due. He was not allowed to com- 
with the ' Linden^ and ' Laroo^ Kookies living further up the 
Imt was sent back hot<foot into the plains. Government to 
tha lives of the two unfortunates left in Buntye^s hands authorized 
^||l^payiiiei&t of , the ransom demanded, but ordered the closure of the 
»4pftrketa to lul Kookies, and directed enquiry as to the possibility of 


0 


ISth Fehnury 1827, Kob. 80 to 32. 
told Mwiiwy 182^, Nob. 30 to 32. 
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teaching Bantj||e with troops. The Ti{>perah Bajah warf also called upon 
to help. Nothing howhver came of this. In the records the story ends 
as abruptly as it begins. 

The apathy with which the Bajah of Tipperah, notwithstanding 

ISppemh Ea.d on Kundul, 1836. ^Peat^ warnings treated every 

demand made upon him for assistance 
either to redress outrage or surrender offenders^ save when his own 
interests were threatened, is again well illustrated by the following case : 
In July 1S36, Kam-kanoo Thakur, a relative of the Rajah,* at the head of 
a band of Mughs, Chuckmas, Kookies, and Tipperalis, numbering some 
three or four hundred men, attacked the homestead of Meroki Choudri, 
a substantial land-owner of Kundul, in Zillah Tipperah, killed fifteen 
persons, wounded others, plundered the premises, and burnt them to 
the ground. This was a most atrocious massacre. The leading per- 
petrators were well known. Their Imnd had been got together in the 
Kajah^s territory. The Rajah was fully able to give the most effective 
assistance in their apprehension. To the demand for this he sent 
merely a curt return that they were not resident in his jurisdiction. This 
, was known to be false Fortunately for the ends of justice, it happened 
that at this time the Commissioner of Chittagong raised several im- 
portant que''tions as to the proper limits of the Raja’s territory, and 
his right to levy certain dues within his zemindari. No sooner 
had this matter also come before Government, than the Rajah, to 
improve his position with the authorities, sent in Ram-kanoo Thakur, who 
had been residing quietly in a village of Hill Tipperah from the very 
time of the outrage. (^) 

So anomalous has the position of Hill Tipperah been, that it is 

. , X * X j X only of late years that the principles 

Anomalous wrangemente for «trad.t.oo. extradition law have been 

applied in our dealings with that State. We find that sometimes British 
subjects were surrendered at the Rajahs request ; at others our courts 
were directed by the Government to inquire into cases beyond the 
border when it was doubtful whether either of the parties were British 
subjects. No treaty existing to define the limits or conditions of 
extradition, the demands both of the Hill Tipperah and of the British 
authorities have extended to all classes of criminals. But in every 
instance it has been the monotonous and never ceasing complaint of our 
Magistrates that real and hearty assistance was never to be looked for 
from Agurtolla. 


<• Every rd[)elliouS member of the Baia’s family sought refu^ among the KookiSB and 
incited them to outrage. In May 1843 Bugwan Chunder TThaliur, spn Shilint»oo 
Thakur, who had intrigued againrt the Baja, bought down a band of Kookiei nad burnt 
the village of Burmatooa, in Tbannah Cha^neya, Zillah Tippen^ ThoQiA 
oonld not be held responsible for the acts of his enemies, it is certain that had hia poUc0 
been at all efficient, war parties of savages could not have passed across hti territory aatd 
down the ghtts ostensibly held by his j^ts, without due notice halving bean ghMabd 
some attempt being made to stop them, ^is view of matters vras atron^y pMsid 
him but without much ultimate effect. 


0) Judicial Proceedings, 18th September 188€L Nos. 4a.to 4(8. 
Judicial Proceedings 25th October 1886, No. 

Judicial Proceedings, Sth Novembw 1886, Noa. A to 87^ 
Judicial Proceedings, 28th Novei|d>er t886i No. 71* 
Judicial Proceedings, 16th May 1887, Nos. 66 $ 67. 
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I may notfce here a very interesting discussion as to the 

nature and* extent of the Rajah^s 
Correspon^enoe regarding dues on hill privileges as an independent chief- 
produce. tain which arose in 1S86.(^) It had 

• always of late years been the policy 

of the Bajah^s advisers^ European and Native^ to insist on the absolute 
independence of his hill territory as neve^ according to them, having 
been subdued by the Mogul. They urg^d accordingly •that in treat- 
ing with him the British Government should be guided only by the 
law of nations, and they repudiated, so far as they were able, the exist- 
ence of any paramount authority or any real control over the actions of 
their master in the hills. Now, in the years 1790, 1791, and 1792, the 
Government had abolished throughout Bengal all those internal transit 
duties and cesses which, under the generic name of nayer, were a 
fruitful source of revenue to the zemindars. Regulation XXVII of 1793 
consolidated and perpetuated the policy of Government on this subject. 
Compensation and remissions of revenue were given to all zemindars 
affected by this order, and among othera the Rajah, as proprietor of 
^ chuckla Rousbanabad^ got a remission of Rs. 28,000 from his annual 
jumma on this account. In 1S36 the Commissioner of Chittagong 
found that duties similar to those abolished were levied on bamboo, 
cotton, and other articles of hill pioduce, under the Bajab^s orders, 
within the permanently-settled estate of Roushanabad. The Bajah^s 
contention was that these duties were not those for which he got 
compensation forty years before ; that as an independent prince, be was 
entitled to impose what taxes he pleased in his own kingdom \ and that 
the collection of these at the frontier of his zemindari was a mere 
matter of convenience, with which he prayed that Government would 
not interfere. 

The nature of the duties was thus described in 1788 : — • 

The Sair Noornugger and Sen Gh&t principally consist of a yariety of ghAta, 
chowkhies, and phandies along the foot of the hills, from one extremity of the province 
to the other, an extent of about 100 miles At these ghftts. Ac , are collected duties upon 
every article brught oat of and earned into the hills. The intenor parts of the hills 
are cultivated by those uncivilized tribes of people called Tippereo, Kookie, Liishia, Buang, 
who are subjects of the Baja and entirely independent of the English Government. 
The chief produce of the hills is cotton, rice, pepper, and different kinds of turkarry. 
The cotton is cultivated for the purpose of bartenng it for the different necessaries of life 
with which they require to be furnished from the low countries, suoh as salt, tobacco, 
dried-fish, earthen pots, spirituous liquors, Aq. This, of course, induces numbers of 
beparees to carry those articles into the hills. In return they bring down cotton ; and 
as tibay are obliged to pass these ghftts, Ac , they are taxed highly not only for what thw 
cany up, but ahKi for what they bring down. The rates of taxes vary upon each article 
at evety different ghtt, of which there are no less than fifty-fWo Upon an average, 
fttteaci and twenty thousand maunds of cotton are brought down yearly, which is pur- 
ektaed in commoa seasons for Bs. 2 and Bs. 2-4 per maimd, and the duties collected are 
tdariy eqittl to the prime cost of the cotton. Impendent on the Sair Noomngger and 


(^) Judicial Flrooeedinge, 11th October 1886, Nos. 92 to 94. 
Judicial Ftooeedings, 25th October 1836, No. 36. 

Judicial Proceedings, 15th November 1886, Nee. 57 to 61. 
• Judicial Proceedings, 6th June 1887, Nos. 70 to 79. 
Judicial Pfooeedings, 15th August 1837, Nos. 88 to 41. 
Judicial Pkno^iiigs, 27th December 1888, Nos. to 78. 
JddkdslProceediiige, Itth Jane 184^ Nos. 28 ft 29. 
Jndldlid Pmsbdiiigib Uth Anfastlda, Nos. 52 ft 58. 
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Sen Gh&t are numbers of assamies,* who are taxed with an unceasing” jumma ; that is to 
say, they are obliged to bring down yearly a certain quantity of cotton the duties of 
which, according to the established rates, should amount to the jumma with whjich they 
are respeddycly charged, and they are obliged to pay the amount of the jumma, whether 
they have brought down the cotton or not ; and they have no way of ridding them of the 
burden but by flying the proTince. This custom has existed from so long a time,back, 
that it is impossible to trace its origin. Any person carrying on a traflic in the hills for 
two or three years together renders himself liable to it. It is customary also for the 
farmers of the sair mehals to exact arbitrary fines from those whom they detect smug* 
gling any goods ptust their ghfits. This also is a source of great oppression, but the 
practice has existecffrnm time immemorial. Timbers, bamboos, ratans, and straw, pay 
also a heavy duty as they pass by the ghdts of the sair mehal. Besides these ghftts, Ac., 
within and along the hills, there are several situated in many of the pergunnahs which 
are also dependent on the sair mehals, and nothing parses them without paying a duty. 
This is also levied at times on passengers and on ready money. 

Upon this. Government in 17SS authorized the abolition of such 
part of the sayer duties of Noornug'g'er and Sen GhAt as were levied in the 
g^h&ts and roads leading” to the hills and came under the description of 
chelunta or rahdariy and likewise the remission of such portions of the 
jumma of the sayer as on inquiry mig-ht be deemed adequate to the 
amount realized from the collections. In reply to enquiry upon this 
point it was reported that the whole of the duties were chelunta or 
rakdariy and they fell heaviest on the Tipperee, Kookie, Lusbai, Ruan^, 
&c., all inhabitants of the hills ; for if it was not for the hi^h duty 
with which their cotton is charged, they would get a better price for it ; 
and again, if it was not for the duties with which the goods they 
receive in barter were charged, the beparees would be able to sell them 
cheaper.^' The Government resolved accordingly to abolish the whole 
of these duties as oppressive from their nature and the mode in which 
they were levied, the object avowedly being the protection and welfare of 
the inhabitants of the hills, as well as of their more immediate subjects. 
As already stated, when Kajender Manik was admitted to settlement 
he got a remission of Rs 2s,000 from his jumma on this account. 

Now, however, the Rajah claimed to levy as independent Chief 
that portion (»f these duties which was imposed on the produce of the 
hills. The Government at first held that the Raja could have no 
claim to enjoy at the same time the remission in perpetuity granted in 
1792 and the proceeds of the duties then forbidden to be levied. It 
decided that he was neither as chief nor as zemindar entitled now to 
impose such. 

Subsequently this decision (of Lord Auckland's) was reversed by 
his successor on grounds which are fully set out in a letter printed in 
the Appendix. • 

I have already referred to the need which had been felt 
for a proper determination of the boundary between Hill Tipperah 
and the adjoining District of Sylhet. We have seen that in 1822 the 
Rajah objected to Lieutenant Fisher^s survey, although this had been 

X,. « made in company with his own 
^ agents. Government had, however, 
adopted the line so laid down, 
informing the Rajah that, although he could not himself be sued 
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in the courts* of Sylhet, yet he was at liberty to sue the Govern- 
ment and the zemindars jointly in those ‘courts, if he thought 
he could establish his claim to any lands outside the line, and 
Government would honour the decision of its own tribunal and make 
over*to him any lands he might prove to be his. No advantage was 
taken of this offer till 1832, when he instituted four suits in the Sylhet 
Court in the manner suggested. The ^ases were pending many years. 
The local court at first held that it coulc^not try the suits, inasmuch as 
to assert jurisdiction therein assumed the case against the plaintiff at 
the outset. On appeal the Sudder Dewani ruled by summary order 
that, as the question of sovereignty and jurisdiction had not been 
raised, the cases should be decided on their merits. The District J udge 
then proceeded to hear them, and ultimately gave judgment upholding 
in the main Fisher^s boundary line, but decreeing certain minor points 
in favor of the liajah. The Rajah appealed, but while the case was 
pending in the Sudder, arrangements were made in 1846 between 
Government and the plaintiff to refer the whole question to arbitration ; 
no allusion being made to the zemindars, who were also defendants in 
the suits. When the arbitrators went to Sylhet and applied to the 
Jutige for the necessary papers, the zemindars intervened and protested 
against the proceedings as undertaken without their consent. The 
Sudder Dewani held that in their absence the arbitration could not 
proceed, and the case was restored to the hie. The question of jurisdic- 
tion was then taken up by a full bench, which ruled, on the 19th 
September 184S, that questions affecting the boundary of two independ- 
ent powers were not properly cognizable in municipal courts, and the 
Rajah^s suits were dismissed after being sixteen years pending. Of this, 
the Rajah naturally complained : and Government determined again to 
have recourse to arbitration, excluding therefrom however all minor 
claimants and confining its scope to the settlement only of the questiem 
as between State and State. The principle laid down for the arbitrators 
was that all land ineduded within the decennial settlement had been, 
and shall be, within the Company's territories.^^ Any evidence on this 
point therefore which the zemindars could adduce should be heard and 
considered. Further, it was ordered ^ that the mere fact that 
any land had not been settled in 1790 should not alone be 
proof that it belonged to the TipjKjrah State. Mr. George Yule, 
Collector of Dinagepore, was appointed arbitrator for Government, 
Mr. Campbell, the Rajah^s Agent, acted for his master, and Mr. 
Coull, a planter of Mymensing, was referee. Mr. Campbell found 
the Rajah^s claims established throughout : Mr Yule admitted them 
only in one case : and the whole thing had to be left to the referee, who 
came to the same conclusion as Mr. Yule on nearly every point. The 
record of their very careful enquiry is preserved, and is in itself a 
convincing proof of t]}eir fairness and painstaking. In submitting 
his^report to Government in January 1861, Mr. Yule described the 
country thus finally declared to be British territory, as consisting both 
of hill andpplain covered for the most part with swamp and jungle. 
The hills however, produced cotton, the cultivation of which might be 
greatly increaa^ ; while^ the plains bore here and there rich crops of 
rice not liable to inundation ; and also mustard and sugarcane. Much 
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of this land was not included in any existing settlement ; and Mr. Yule 
strongly urged that colonies of Manipuris or others should be 
encouraged to take it up on lease, and that efEectual measures should be 
adopted for protecting such settlers from the incursions of the Kookies 
over whom he thought the Raja had no real power. ( ^ ) 

On the side of Tipperah the boundary between the hill territory 

Surv<^ of Tipperah boundary.^ « iw 

» denned as it had been on the Sylhet 

frontier ; but this had not given rise to the same amount of mischief, 
as the zemindari of Roushanabad belonged to the lord of the hills, 
whose interests were identical on upland and lowland. In 1S4S, 
doubts were entertained whether the general indebtedness of the 
Rajah would not speedily bring the settled estate to the hammer, 
and in view of this contingency a speedy demarcation of the boundary 
line was urged upon Government. The measure was sanctioned, and 
the survey was ultimately carried on till the whole boundary between 
Independent Tipperah and the British Districts of Tipperah, Bullooah, 
(or Noakhali) and the remaining portion of Sylhet had been laid down. 
It was completed in December 1852, and arbitrators were immediately 
appointed to settle all disputed lines. Every obstacle was thrown in the 
way of a final settlement by the Rajah's native agents, and it was only 
when Lord Dalhousie peremptorily ordered the adjustment to proceed 
whether the Rajah were represented or no that any actual progress was 
made and the Rajah’s arbitrator attended. In January 1855 the results 
were reported. It had been discovered that no definite boundary 
between the hills and the plains had hcr3tofore existed ; but as the Gov- 
ernment arbitrator liberally gave the Raja the benefit of every doubt, no 
application to a referee was found necessary. Agurtolla, the Rajah's place 
of residence, was by the line now laid down included in the hill 
territory. (2) 

Notwithstanding all that had been done, we find in 1861 disputes 

Later disputes as to boundary. pending between the Tipperah Rajah 

and Government regarding the 
boundary between his territory and some parts of Sylhet not afEected 
by the proceedings of Mr. Yule. Tlie nature of the country made it 
extremely difficult in places to identify the line laid down by Lieutenant 
Fisher, and fresh demarcation had to be undertaken. In all the opera- 
tions connected with the re-survey of Sylhet and Tipperah, Government 


(^) Revenue Proceeding, 23rd September 1846, Nos. 87 to 43. 
Revenue Proceedings, 17tb March 1847, Nos. 12 to 40. 
Revenue Proceedings, diet October 1849, Nos. 62 to 73. 
Revenue Proceedings, 10th April 1860, No. 16. 

Revenue Proceedings, 12th June 1860, Nos. 54 & 65. 
Revenue Proceedings, 26th February 1867, Nos. 40 to 44. 
Revenue Proceedings, 24th September 18i7, Nos. 77 A 78. 
Revenue Proceeding, 81st Maroh 1863, Nos. 2 & 8. 

(*) Revenue Prooeedings, 30th May 1849, Nos. 28 to 34. 
Revenue Proceedings, 20th January 1868, Nos. 47 to 61.o 
Revenue Prooeedings, I7th March 1863, Nos. 18 to 21, 
Revenue Proceedings, 2nd November 1864, Nos. 8 & 9. 
Revenue Prooeedings, 15th Maroh 1855, Nos. 3 to 6. 
Revenue Proceedings, 1661 to 1868. 
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firmly declined t6 re-open questions already settled ; the only point for 
discussion bein|? the marking out of the line long* since determined upon. 
The Raja’ was induced to consent at this time to a topographical survey 
of his dominions. 


I have now described the settlement of the relative boundaries of 
the Tipperah State and the neighbouring British districts in all quarters 
save one. Between Hill Tipperah and Chittagong the Fenny River 

Question or the Chittagong boundary. hadafways been considered the 
o o ^ demarcation. The question 

whether the river itself lay in Tipperah or Chittagong gave rise to some 
trouble. In 1S4S an affray with murder took place at Ramghur, high 
up on the Fenny, at which the Raja had established a toll house. The 
Magistrate finding that in Tassin^s map the river is included in British 
territory, forbade the levy of any such duties on the south bank of 
that river or on the river itself, on the ground that such exa(?tions had 
led to disturbance and bloodshed. In February 1849, the Magistrate 
punished for assault certain servants of the Rajah, who had forcibly 
taken tax upon the river from people bringing down bamboos cut in 
British territory (') The Judge reversed the order as illegally convicting 
Tipperahs of an offence committed out of British territory, at the same 
time declaring that the Rajah had a right to levy tolls at liis ghats on 
, the Fenny. Upon this the matter wa.s referred to Government, which 
pointed out that the right claimed for the Rajah was not merely that of 
levying tolls on goods brought to his side of the river or within his 
own territories, but of imposing duties on all traffic passing up and 
down a stream, which was either neutral or British. Further reports 
on the claim so put forward were called for accordingly. On receipt 
of this, the Government decided that the Rajah had not established any 
prescriptive or other right to hold undivided possession of the river.p 
It was to be free and open to the subjects of both Governments with- 
out let or hindrance. The river was thus declared neutral territory. 
The Rajah kept up his toll houses on the north bank ostensibly to tax 
produce brought from his hills, but no doubt boats passing down were 
also taxed. Jn IS 58 we bear of oul rages upon such boats, and of 
affrays attended with murder, in which the offenders were farmers of 
the Tipperah ghats. The Rajah persisted that, so long as the produce 
forming the cargo of the boats came from his hills, be bad a right to 
stop them for toll. On further consideration Government laid down 
the following principles : first, that the Rajah had aright to levy toll on 
all persons and things within his own independent territory, either on 
the banks of the River Fenny, or on the river itself above the point 
at which it becomes the boundary between his territory and Chittagong ; 
second, that westward from the point where the river is common to both 
countries, the Rajah has a right to levy tolls on boats or produce belong- 
ing to his own subjects only ; third, that for any attempt to levy tolls 


(i) Judicial Proceedings, 29th May 1850, Nos. 83 to 89. 

Judicial Proceedings, 10th February 1853, Nos. 19 to 22. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1st September 1853, Nos. 81 & 82. 
Judicial Proceedings, 8th September 1863, Nos. 116 to 127. 
Judicial Proceedings, 20th April 1854, Nos. 126 to 129. 
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on, or detain boats or subjects of the British Government, the Rajah 
would be held responsible, whether the acts of his agents were done with 
or without his knowledge and consent ; fourth, that if it proved practically 
difficult to let him thus levy tolls on his own subjects and produce 
on the river, the right must be foregone. 

It will thus have been seen that the boundaries of Hill Tipperah 
had been in course of years tolerably clearly defined on the north, 
west, and south where they marched with cultivated British districts. 
But the pi^ecisc limits of the territory to the east were still quite 
conjectural. In Pemberton^s* Report we find that all the Lushai 
country east to Manipur was once considered to belong to Tipperah. 
It is certain, however, that the Tipperah Rajah had never anything like 
settled or absolute authority over the tribes of this tract. What the 
British Government has had to do with them we shall see in the follow- 
ing chapter. 


In 1871, on the suggestion of the Bengal Government a separate 

. . . . - « 1 -x- 1 A * Political Agent was a])nointed to Hill 

Appointment of a Political Agent. ? • i ^ !* a ^ n 

Tipperah to reside at AgurtolJah 

and assist the Rajah with advice. The appointment was abolished 
in 1878, the conduct of our political relations with the State being 
entrusted to the Magistrate of Tipperah and an officer of the status of 
a Deputy Magistiate being stationed at Agurtollah. This arrange- 
ment has worked satisfactorily, and will continue to do so as long as 
the Rajah adheres to his present policy of not interfering in any way 
with the Kookie tribes outside what is now recognized as his easiern 
limit. Under the advice and direction of British officers marko<l 
improvements have taken place in the internal management of the 
Tipperah State. Rents are no longer collected at the point of the 
Jbayonet, as the Magistrate of Tipperah reported to be the case in 1863. 
Civil and criminal justice is now fairly ailininisterod ; schools have been 
started ; and some road making has been done. The population of the 
Hills according to the last census is 95,637 ; and the revenue raised 
there nearly two lakhs of Rupees. 


* Tho south-eastern and southern boundaries of each are thus given by Pemberton 
in 1835 

“ From tho sources of the Jeeroo River along tho western bank, to its confluence with 
the Borak ; thence south on the western bank of the latter river to the mouth of Chikoo 
(or Tipai) nullah, which marks the triple boundary of Manipur^ Cachar and Tripurah, 
On the south the limits have never been accurately defined, and we only know that on 
this side tho line is formed by tho northern foot of lofty mountains inhabited by the 
Poitoo Rookies and by wild and unexplored tracts of territory subject to Tripurah. 
This densely wooded and mountainous region a])pearB to coiumenco at a distance of 
between 40 and 50 miles from the southern bank of tho Soormah.^’ 

The southern extremity of the Sudda^hur Hills was the south-east comer of Cachar. 
It would appear from this that the narrow hilly tract running down between Hill 
Tipperah and Manipur, and represented in our most recent maps as part of Cachar, was 
in Pemberton’s time considered to be part of Hill Tipperah. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE LUSIIAI OE KOOKIE TRIBES. 

0 

From a very early period the plains of Cachar were subject to • 

inroads from the southern Hill tribes 
bushaia as known as Kookies or Lusliais. Of 

late years it has been discovered 
that these are more or less intimately related to the Howloii^s and 
Syloos whom we encounter on the frontier of Chifa|yon|Q^. Hut it will 
bo most convenient to leave the latter for separate treatment and to 
brin^ together here all that is known of the Lushais viewed from a 
Cachar standpoint. In a report on the'district by Colonel Lister in 
18513, the following* account is given of these tribes : — 

I liavc the honor lo state first, with refereneo to the southorn portion of the distriot, 
that for many years back, and lon^ before wo obtained jiossossion of the province, the 
inhabitants of the plains to the south were in constant alarm and dread of the tribes of 
Kookics who resided lM»th within our boundaries and without to tho south and south-east, 
in the indeiHjndont Tippenih Hills and in the Mam|)iir territories. They used to come 
down and attack the villages in the plains, iinissacro the inhabitants, take their heads, /oot 
and burn their lionsi's. 'Hiose a{.^^rcssions used principally to be made after tho death of 
one of tho Kookie llajahs, when the haviiii^ hiiiuun lujads to bury with him is in the idea 
of the Kookie a matter of consideration. 

The principal tribes then known were tho Cheeloo, llaukiil, Tansyuno, Chansen, 
Tadoe or 'Pewtan^s and tho Poitoo Kookies, and in c insequenco of the atrjrrcssions made 
by some of them at diJIcrcnt times, some of the iuliahitaiits towards tlio south deserted 
their villaf'os, left their lands and homes, and settled in some of the more northern 
per^mnnahs of the district, and the lands w'hich they deserted have not in some places up 
to the present time been resumed, they boiiij? now' jun^^lc. 

It w'ould appear that the tribes to the south have boon pjradually driviiij? ono another 
in a northerly direction ; for, first, some Naj^s that were located in the lloobun Hills and 
in southern Cachar wore oblij^ed by the Taiij^une Kookies to flit and to take up their 
abode in the hills noidh of tho llorak, when the Tangunes took pofisession of their ground, 
and they having in their turn been driven up by the (Jhansen and Tadoe tribes, the Tan- 
gunes were also afterwards obliged to v.«iate and to move on into tho northern liills, and 
after them the Chansons were obliged to do so likewise ; and the Tadoes, who had been 
driven up by the Liichyes, a very powerful tribe, first settled about seven years since 
within eight and ten miles south of this station, and became Company’s ryots, and made 
themselves useful by cutting timber, bamboos, cane, &c., which they used to bring to 
market, hut after having been located there for some four years, the Luchyo Kookies in 
November 1819 attacked them, burnt three of their villages, killed several of tho 
inhabitants, and took away several of them into slavcr>^ and then the whole of tho 
Tadoe tribe flitted, left tho south and settled dowm in tho northern hills. 

About the same time that the Luchyo Kookies attacked tho villages in Onchar, they 
committed other atrocities in Sylhet and in Manipur. It was the first that had ever 
been heard here of the Luchyes, and from tho inquiries I made, it appeared that they 
were a very powerful, warlike, set of people, consisting of Luchyes, CliLllings, and 
Gattaes, and ivho were said to be also w'ell armed and independent, and residing from eight 
to ten days’ journey south of this. And to the south of them again there are the I’oe 
Kookies, who are said to be still more powerful than the Luchyes, and who it is said exact 
a kind of tribute from them. 
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The Poitoo Eookies who are located towards the south-west used also to be very 
troublesome, and made ma’hy descents in the southern portion of Pergunnah liylakandy, 
and they too drove the inhabitants away from thence, and caused lands that were under 
cultivation to run to jungle. 

After the British Government obtained possession of the district, in order fo protect 
the natives to the south, there were two small out-posts established, one at Cazeedur, in 
Porgunnah Bundnij, and tlie other to the south of Hylakandy, with a detachment of the 
Sylhet Light Infantry at each, posted in a guard, surrounded by a stockade, but these out- 
posts used to be oc(;asionally withdnfwn and again replaced when nocessar3\ 

About the 3’^ears 1834 and 183^a Manipuri Prince, “ Tribowanjee,” who was unset- 
tled and inclined to be troublesome, got a considerable grant of land at Jaflferbund, in 
south Hylakandy, and tagavic advances were with the sanction of Government made to 
him to tile cxtonl of Bupecs 2,636, with a view to causing him to settle down, and he 
undert(M)k with his Manipuri ryots to kcei) the Poitoo Kookies in check, and for w'hich 
purpose twelve muskets were made over to him, and he on one or two occasions attacked 
the Kookies in their own villages, and during his time no attacks were made on that jmrt 
of the district ; but in 1841 he and his brother, Ham Sing, made arrangements with some 
of their countrymen and attacked the Bajah of Manipur, and in his endeavour to obtain 
possession of the guddee of that country he lost his life, and so did also his brother. 

In order that he should bo remunerated for the protection he afforded the people, he 
was permitted to levy a toll on all timber, bamboos, &c., coming down the Bullesur Biver, 
and his estiite having after his death fallen into the hands of two of his other brothers, 
they continue still to levy a toll, as they say, from those only who agree beforehand to 
pay them, for giving them protection during the period they are cutting the timber in 
the hills. 

This was what Colonel Lister knew about them at the date 
of his report. The earlier records contain more detailed information 
of their raids upon Cachar. 

I have already in the preceding chapter noticed a massacre of 
British subjects belonging to Sylhet by Kookies, which took place in 
1826. The next raid of consequence was also on the Sylhet frontier 
and occurred in 1844?. 

Laroo, whose name was mentioned in connection with the massacre 
• A 9 1826, appears to have been a 

Balds of 1844. importance among: 

the Poitoos. In the beginning of 1S44 or end of 1843 he died, leaving 
his son Lai Chokla to lead his tribe. (^) Now no Kookie Chief could 
go on his last long journey unaccompanied by attendants to do 
his bidding in the unseen world. The affection of his clansmen was 
not, however, put to too great a strain. They had not themselves to go 
away before their time, so long as they could supply Bengali slaves, 
whose heads piled round the corpse of the Chief were earnest that their 
ghosts were keeping company with his. But slaves were scarce in the 
hills since the British Government had discouraged this trade ; so Lai 
Chokla and his cousin, Botai (not the Buntye of 1826), hung their great 
relative's body in the smoke, and set forth on the war path to slay the 

(>) Judicial Proceedings, 11th May 1854, Nos. 81 to 83. 

Judicial Proceedings, 27th May 1844, Nos. 103 to 109. 

Judicial Proceedings, 29th July 1844, Nos. 46 to 49. 

Judicial Proceedings, 3rd September 1844, Nos. 42 to 46. 

Judicial Proceedings. 16th October 1844, Nos. 46 & 47, 

Judicial Proceedings, 18th November 1844, No. 88. 

Judicial Proceedings, 8th January 1845, Nos. 192 to 194. 

Judicial Proceedings, 12th February 1845, Nos. 104 to 106. 
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prescribed number of victims. Spies sent before marked out as the doomed 
villaf^e, the Manipiiri colony of Koehabari, in Pertabgur. On the night 
of the 16th April, 200 savages surrounded it, and amid the horrors of 
darkness the bloody work went on, till twenty heads were secured 
and SIX live captives taken. One eye-witness escaped by clinging to 
the thatch of the inner roof, while the ghastly struggle went on bcdow 
him. Once the ropes gave way and he fell, but, favoured by the dark- 
ness, regained his place and there remainod till all was still. The Magis- 
trate was informed of the tragedy, and the 'fipperah Rajah was 
called in to aid, with the usual result. ' lie had no authority over the 
tribe in question.^ Hut a grave suspicion arose not only that this excuse 
was false, but that the Kookies htid been actually directed to the Manipuri 
village by the emissaries of the Rajah who had a dispute with the colo- 
nists about the land on which it stood. Furl her remonstrance induced 
him to despatch a Darogah and ten burkundazes to arrest the murderers, — 
a proceeding in itself a farce. Panic spread along the frontier. The 
cultivators deserted the neighbouring Government estates, and troops 
and police had to go down in numbers to restore confidence. 

At this time the Magistrate of Sylhet bethought himself of apply- 
ing to Mr. J. P. Wise, who managed the Rajah^s affairs on the })lains. 
This gentleman took up the matter warmly and brought all his 
influence to bear on his employer. It was discovered that some 
connection did exist between Hill Tipperah and these Kookies, 
for Lai Chokla had, it appeared, applied to the Rajah to protc'ct 
him against any measures of retaliation on our part. At last it was 
ordered that if the Tipperah Chief could not secure by force or nego- 
ciation the surrender of the offenders before the 1st of December, 
Hritish troops should enter the hills, and with the co-operation of the hill 
police — if such there were — inflict summary punishment on Lai Chokja 
and his tribe. The effect of this decision was curious. Before the 


date fixed, the Rajah sent in four Kookie prisoners and twenty-seven 
witnesses, with depositions taken in Hill Tipperah, proving the defen- 
dants to have been concerned in the raid. When brought before the 
Magistrate, the witnesses one and all denied any knowledge of the affair. 
Next he sent in ^Botai,^ declaring at the same time his own conviction 
of his innocence. All this and the Rajah^s earnest entreaties did not avail 


Blackwood’s Expedition. 


to stay the departure of our troops. 
Captain Blackwood led a party 


of the Sylhet Infantry into the hills on the day fixed. But little assis- 


tance was received from the Rajah. He himself professed to be anxious 
to help, but his people did nothing, — a fair index to the real wishes of 
their master. Mr. Wise^s Assistant, Mr. Watt, ignored court intrigue 


and gave substantial help, and a valuable auxdiary turned up in the 


person of Lallmee Sing, himself a Kookie Chief and cousin of Lai 
Chokla. Lai Chokla^s village was surrounded, his supplies cut off, and 


on the 4th December he surrendered himself into Captain Blackwood^s 


hands. Tl^e fact of the raid he admitted freely, but declared that he 
attacked the Manipuris, not knowing they were Company's ryots, and 
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to avenge injuries done to his father Laroo by two *Manipuri adven- 
turers, Ramsing and Tribonjit, wh.'^, in I84?l, tried to penetrate into the 
Manipur valley through these hills with a view to attack the reigning 
Chief. The story was a doubtful one. The Kookies knew well that 
Kochabari was under British protection. Lai Chokla was tried and 
transported. Botai, against whom there was no proof, was released, and 
tor some years the frontier undistributed.* 

It seems to have been J common practice of the tribes on this 
frontier to make the villages of any emigrants from their midst into 
British territory a sj)ccial object of attack. Tn June 1844? the Thadoe 

Kookies living under Manipur at- 
Raids on Rookie villages in Cachar. tacked a Kookie village in Cachar, 

and carried off eight heads. The 
people murdered were emigrants from the attacking tribe. The Rajah 
of Manipur professed to have these tribes under control, and he 
was appealed to in this case, but with what success does not 
appear. 


In 1847 Colonel McCulloch, Political Agent in Manipur, drew 
^ ^ attention to the increasing power of 

* * the Lushais, whose contiicts with 

the Changsels and other Kookies living under Manipur had attracted 
his attention. He speaks of raids in which two and three hundred 
persons were captured or killed. He also notices the presence among 
them of persons dressed like Burmese,^^ armed with muskets, and said 
no other tribe could stand before them. No military posts could, ho 
thought, protect Manipur from their attacks, and therefore, as they 
were understood to belong to Hill Tipperah, he urged that they should 
be restrained from thcnci'. The Rajah of Tipperah was asked what he 
Knew of them. He replied that he had heard of them, but knew 
nothing more about them, as they were not his subjects. 


In June 1847, the Magistrate of Sylhet reported ( ^ ) a series of 

massacres by Kookies in what was 
Massacres of 1847. territory. 

Upwards of 1 50 persons had been killed, and the case wore a most 


♦ In the papers wo find the following account of the connection of the chiefs in 
this quarter inter se ; “ Sheob Boot, a chief subordinate to Tipperah, declared himself 
independent and took away 25,000 householders. He was succeeded by his son Chung 
Poluu and his grandson Lai Kolcem. The latter had two sons. One Kojasir, the father 
of Botai, to whom Lai Koleom gave 4,000 households as dependents ; the other, Lai Pooee 
May, who took the rest of the 25,000 houses. Lai Pooee May had three sons — Lindoo, 
father of Lai Uolun ; Laroo, father of Lai Chokla ; and Bontai, father of Lallmee Sing.’* 


(') Judicial Proceedings, 28th July 1847, Nos. 101 to 107. 
Judicial Proceedings, 4th August 1847, No. 105. 

Judicial Proceedings, 25th August 1847, Nos. 109 to 111. 
Judicial Proceedings, 17th May 1848, Nos. 61 to 141. 
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serious aspect. ’I'he Rajah of Tipperah, however, declared that the 
outrage h^ taken place in his jurisdiction, anfi protested against any 
interference on the part of the Magistrate. The Sylhet authorities 
persisted that the spot was within the district boundary as laid down by 
Captain Fisher, and a detachment of troops was sent out to protect the 
neighbourhood. The persons murdered were themselves Kookics, and 
there was no doubt that they held a lease of land from the Sylhet 
Collector; bill, the Rajah alleged that tli^ pottah had been procured by 
the relatives of Lai Chokla to injure him and Lallmee Sing for having 
assisted in the capture of the first-named Chief, and that the lands were 
really far within the Tipperah Hills. The so-called massacre was the 
result of a fight between Lallmee Sing and Dokunipor, a son of Lai Chokla. 
It will give some idea of the confusion prevailingas to the boundary in 
this cpiarter when it is stated that four local investigations — one by the 
Magistrate of the district— made out the scene of the slaughter to bo 
within British ttjrritory. But wdicn matters became more serious, 
the troops having been attacked by large bodies of Kookics, 
aided, it was said, by Tipperahs, and Colonel Ijister was ordered to 
the spot with reinforcements and a professional surveyor, it was 
discovered that Fisher^s boundary line lay far north of the place. 
The troops were withdrawn and nothing was said of the attack on 
them. 

In November 1849, the Magistrate of Sylhet reported a further 
4 . series of Kookie outrages on the 

**''** ^ * Simla River, and within British terri- 

tory. Wood-cutters returning from the hills had been attacked, a 
village of Ilalams, a class of Tipperahs living within our border, had 
been cut up, and another village plundered. The assailants were said 
to be of the tribe of the Khojawul Cliicf, and as usual suliject to 
Tipperah. Almost at the same time reports were received from Cachar 
that Lushai Kookies, subjects of Lalingboong Rajali, had attacked a 
settled Kookie village ten miles south of Silchar, belonging to one 
Seyahpow. Here they killed twenty-nine persons and took forty-two 
captives. After this they attacked the villages of Leelong Rajah and 
Augum, Kookie settlements in the vicinity of the station, burnt them 
and went their way. 

The Government resolved on this occasion to take active measures. 

The Rajah of Tijiperah was called 

Puuitory measures. 

and their followers, and to restore the captives. Ho was informed that, 
if he was unable to comply with this demand. Government would march 
a force into his territory, as it was impossible to allow such bloody and 
wanton outrages to pass unpunished. 

The management of the whole business was placed in the hands of 
Colonel Lisj;er, Commandant of the Sylhet Infantry and Agent for the 
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Khasi Hills. (*) He was instructed, as re^rds the Sylfiet outrage, not 
to be deterred by any claims the Rajah might make to the site of the 
massacre. If it was de facto in our possession and rent paid us for it, 
he was to proceed to ascertain the guilty tribes and punish them if 
possible. Inquiry showed that the scene of the Sylhct outrage was 
far within our territories, and it was alleged in Cachar that the raids, 
both in Cachar and Sylhet, the work of Lushais. Lalingboong, 
it was reported, had sent out his two sons, Barmoolal and Lalpor — the 
one east, the other west — to plunder and slaughter. 

Meantime the Magistrate of Sylhet had not been idle. Friendly 
Kookie scouts were employed to follow up the trail left by the raiders 
on that district, and the result of their reports was stated to be that 
the attacking party belonged to the Khojawal or Kadiak tribe, living 
two days^ march south-east of Chutterclioora. It was supposed to be 
established by cross-oxumination that this was only another branch of 
the Lushais, who were, it was said, ruled over by three Rajahs, Laling- 
bhoom, Khojawal, and Sookjiilal. The scouts offered to conduct an 
expedition to the villages of the tribe, and were forwarded to Colonel 
Lister to be made use of as occasion served. The information thus given, 
as to the mutual relations of the tribes, we know to have been incorrect ; 
and it is only mentioned to show how impossible it is to place full reliance 
on any statements made on such subjects on this frontier. 

On the 13th January iS50, while the expedition was actually 
preparing to start from Cachar, a further raid was committed in Sylhet, 
in Thannah Latoo, at one of the points in the boundary disputed by the 
Rajah of Tipperali. It was at first set down to the same tribe who 
committed the former massacre. But later reports implicated subjects 
of Hill Tipperah. The enquiry was not, however, followed up. 


Colonel Lister^s force marched from Silchar on the 4th January 
X - -L » -c 1850, and on the 14th arrived at a 

isers xpe i ion, o . village belonging to a chief called 


Mullah, consisting of from 800 to 1,000 houses full of grain, cotton, 
and other stores. This they carried by surprise. On the 16th they 
burnt the village and retired for reasons shewn in the following 
extract from Colonel Lister^s Report, which also sets forth his recom- 


mendations for future action : — 


The Lushais are a very powerful tribe under the Government of six sirdars, of 
whom one is the acknowledge chief. They all have their separate cantonments with a 


(») Judicial Proceedings, 6th December 1849, Nos. 108 to 117. 
Judicial Proceedings, 2nd January 1850, Nos. 84 to 86. 
Judicial Proceedings, 13th February 1850, Nos, 137 to 140. 
Judicial Proceedings, 27th February 1850, Nos. 33 & 44. 
Judicial Proceedings, 6th November 1860, Nos. 91 to 93. 
Judicial Proceedings, 27th November 1850, Nos. 90 to 93. 
Judicial Proceedings, 17th April 1850, Nos. 96 to 98. 
Judicial Proceedings, 29th May 1860, Nos. 74 & 76. 
Judicial Proceedings, 26th June 1860, Nos. 163 & 164. 
Judicial Proceedings, 14th August 1860, Nos. 90 to 93. 
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number of depciideiA '^ill.ages attached. In these cantonments the fighting men reside ; 
in the dependent villages are located their ryots, who are Merely used as coolies, and 
for tilling, the soil. They consist, in many instanc«‘S, of the ca]>tivos they have 
brought awa}’^ in their different expeditimis, a groat jjart of them probably taken as 
mere children and gradually reconciled to their captivity. 

Tin? lighting part of the Lushai i>opulation are composed, first, of Lushais, who 
appear to be a cross between the Kookies and Burmese j stMJondly, of a certain number 
of true Burmese, enteriainod for the jiurposcs of warfare ; and, thirdly, of refugees and 
outlaws from Aluniporo and our own frontier. ■» 

The chief who is now at the head of these IriboS, by name Barmooeelin, is said to 
have 300 Burmese in his service, llis head-qiuirtors, which lay to the south- west of 
Afullah’s village, J could see plainly with a teles<*ope. It apjioared to bo a cantonment 
laid out with the utmost regularity, and containing, I should say, not less than three 
thousand houses. The whole of the sirdars are said to be able to niiso from five to seven 
tlioitsaiKl fighting men, and from what I saw, and the information I have receivc'd, I do 
not consider this beyond the mark. The Burmese portion of the force are armed with 
muskets and the remainder with spears and dows. 

I liavc heforc remarked that the Lushai are a cross between the Kookies and 
Burmese, and this opinion is strengthened by the belief universally X)rcvalcnt, that a part 
of the Burmese army which occupied Tel vne and its neighbourhood in 1821 never re- 
turiK'd to Ava, hut settled ill the jungh's to the southed' Caediar. Almost all the other 
Kookie irihos are migratory in their habits, chaiigiiig their residence every two or three 
jyars ; hut from tlie substantial way in which the Lushai villages are huiU, I am coii- 
viiK'cd that lli(*y are a stationary tribe, and this stamps them as different from iho other 
Kookies, who one and all entortiiin a greiit dread of iliem. 

His Honor will probably remark on the facility with whiidi I gained possession of 
a large village in the fa(;e of this pow'erful people. But to explain this 1 have only to 
state that w ith very f<»w ex(;cptions the whole lighting population of this village were 
absent on oiu? of their marauding excursions, added to which they were taken completely 
by siirj>rise, as llu* j)ath by which I approached the eantoninonfcs they believed to bo 
known only to thomsrlves ; and as all their look-outs w'ero posted on the main road, they 
were in utter ignorance of my movements. 

On reaching the village, how'ever, and discovoring the description of country T had 
got into, the distance from any support's, and the <litUculties of the road, I considered 
that T should he <'oni[)r()rnisin.g tlic ssifety of my detachment by remaining a longer time 
than would sntlh^e to give the men necessary rest. 

The natun; of the (aaiutry is such, that a few stockades thrown up at certain 
points w'oulrl servo to call off all communication, and these, expert as the Kookies 
are with the use of the doit\ would have been the work of a very few hours. 
1 heard from my s[)ics that Barmooeeliii’s village was full of men, and they 
could have intcrcepti'd me at any point along the road. Indeed, although I W’as 
oiil 3 ’^ one night in Aliilhih’s village, yet in that interval tlie^" had coiiimciiccd 
stockading the direct road, with a view to cutting me off, though, probably not 
anticipating my so speed}^ return, the works were not complete, and no attempt 
was made to defend them. No doubt a short delay on m 3 ' part w'ould have enabled them 
to raise the whole country to intercept m\' lino of march. Ifivcn as it is, I have some 
reason for thinking that they expected me to return by the path I had taken in going, 
and had I chosen that route, I should probably have met with some opposition. Jt is 
not their muskets or other offensive w'eapons that are to be dreaded, but their oxportnoss 
in the iise of tho dow^ and the facilities which their jungles afford, both in materials 
and position, for throwing obstacles in the wa 3 ' of an advance or retreat. 

There can be no doubt that Afullah was tho chief whoso people committed tho 
outrage on the Koopa Chcrni in November last, and to confirm this, an abkareo 
perwaiinah was found in liis house, bearing the name of a man belonging to the 
Tripoorali village, which was plundered on that occasion, and dated 18H). Lalpoo, 
the chief who conducted tho expedition into Oachar, had died a few days before 1 reached 
the Lushai country. 

One gratifying circumstance attending the expedition I have now to record, which 
is, that during the confusion caused by the dcstriictiou of his cantonment, 420 cajitivcs 
made their escape from the villages (hipendent 011 Mullah, and succeeded in tinding 
their way into Cachar. This, and the loss consequent on the destruction of all his 
property, will probably cripple him for some time, but ho is only one of the petty 
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chiefs, and I cannot but feel assured that my expedition will have "had little real effect 
on the tribe at largo, further than shewing them that it is possible for us to penetrate 
their jungles. 

I am of opinion that to put down these people effectually would employ a well 
appointed force of not less than throe thousand men. From 500 to 1,000 of these 
would be required for keeping open the road from Oachar and protecting the various 
depdts (since there are sevenil h^^c-paths lejiding on to the main road easily ptossablo 
for the Kookies), and the remainder for carrying on operations in the country. A 
portion of this force ought to consist of Europeans, as a great deal of stockade work 
niight be exp()cted from the great abundance of materials, and the ease and rapidity 
with which these people run up stockades, to which may bo added the well known 
character of the Burmese for this kind of warfare. 

From the nature of the country (all the ranges of hills running north and south), 

T feel <‘oiivinccd that an attack from any other quarter, cxccjit Cachar, would be attended 
with the greatest dilficulty, and, indeed, is in my opinion impracticable. Towards the 
Chittagong side the ranges rise higher and higher, and both from that direction and 
from Sylhet or Coinillah numerous ranges of hills, us well as dilHcnlt svyainps and 
unfordablo rivers, would have to be crossed j whereas from Cachar a chain of hills runs 
down unbroken into the e.ncniy\s c^mntry, and along this a good practicable road might 
be constructed by a couple of companies of Fioneers aided by bildars and Kookies to 
cut the jungle. The road might be commenced on the 1 st November, and it could bo 
completed in a month. Depots for provisions would have to be formed along the road. 
All supplies must come from Cachar, and very extensive Commissariat arrangements 
would of course he necessary. 

It will bo for his Honor to decide whether such considerable operations should 
bo entered upon. I can only state ray views that, unless somothiug decisive is done, 
the wllol(^ of CaeJiar south of the Barak, and probably a great extent of country south 
of Sylhet, will bee,omo a desert. The Lushais have been getting bolder, and extending 
their ravages further every year, and I feel convinced that they are the authors of all 
the massacres committed on the frontier from year to year. 

Even allowing that small detachments could penetrate into their country from 
time to time, and destroy one or two of their villages, this would be at very considerable 
risk, and would only have the effect of inciting them to fpe>h outrages from a spirit of 
revenge. Unless their independence as a powerful tribe is quite broken, the frontier 
will never be free from their attacks. 

That they acknowledge no allegiance to the Tipperah Rajah is certain : but whether 
as is reported, he or his ministers have any means of communicating with thoin, I cannot 
say. Certainly lie must bo powerless to prevent their ravages. Should he, however, 
liave any means at his disposal, I think that ho as well as the Rajah of Muiiiporc should 
bo invited to <;o-openite in wlgitevcr measures may be taken for effectual putting down 
of these miscreants. 

As a temporary measure, I venture to suggest the arming with muskets of a few 
hundred Kookies (could they be got to serve) under a young, a<;tivo, and onterprizing 
European ofticer. I'lieso J would have taught to fire with accuracy ; nothing more : 
and 1 would post them in st-ockades along the frontier, at the most frequented passes 
into S^’lliet and Cachar. Many of the Kookies who accompanied me expressed their 
willingness to take service, and said that armed Auth muskete they would have no 
dread of the Lushais. 

I would further suggest that all condemned muskets belonging to the Sylhet 
Light Infantry should be handed over to the Superintendent of (Cachar for distribution 
among the frontier villages, and I would recommend that that officer bo authorized to 
indent for ammunition, to be served out at his discretion. 

The Governineiit(^) upon this, while admitting the force of 
^ Colonel Lister^s sngrgestions, depre- 

Orders of Government on Lister’s Report. j extended military measures 

unless further outrage rendered this necessary. It suggested an 

(‘) .Tudicial Proceedings, 1850, 13th November, No. 105. 

.ludicinl Proceedings, 1860, 20th November, Nos. 54-5. 

Judicial ProceediDgs, 1850, 27th November, Nos. 103-4. 
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attempt to open up ne^ociations with Barmooeeh’n, who must, it was 
thoufiflit, be impressed with the fact that his country was no longer 
inaccessible, and would, it was hoped, be ready to enter into frienclly 
relations. The affairs of the Cachar and Sylhet frontier were placed 
under* Colonel Lister, and his plan of raisiniy a Kookie levy was 
favourably received. The opening of a road from Silchar was also con- 
sidered advisable. At the very outset, however, the Superintendent 
of Cachar recorded his opinion that the •Lushais would only be em- 
boldened by the partial result of the ex 2 )edition. lie tried to get Kookies 
of other tribes to settle in the south of the district, promising to arm and 
support them to be a shield to the cultivated part of the country from the 
Lushais. The Western Kookies, however, wore far too careful of them- 
selves to consent to this. The captives released from the Lushais were 
all of them Tadoe Kookies, and their stories did not give confidence to 
their clansmen settled under our protection. They had, it aj)peared, 
been forced by Lalingboong, now dead, to settle among the Lushais, 
and never had an opportunity of breaking their involuntary connection 
till Colonel Lister came. The jungles south of Cachar had formerly 
been joomed by Tadoes, most of whom luul been driven into our 
territory by dread of the Lushais, and others carried south and com- 
pelled to cultivate for that tribe. After Colonel Lister left Mullah, 
the Lushais butchered twenty of the chief men among the Tadoes 
then living with them, in revenge for the loss caused by the exodus 
of the captives already descril^d. Some, however, escaped, and 
among them a chief named Manji-how. Meantime steps were being 
taken for raising a levy of 200 men, but it was determined that only 
half that number shouhl be Kookies, the rest being Cacharics and 
other more trustworthy races. 


In October 1S50 the Lushais (^) made overtures of peace, and a muntri 
or agent of Sookpilal^s and messengers from four other chiefs, Barmooeelin, 
Boottai, Langroo, and Lalpoo, came into Silchar. After some talk with 
the Superintendent they agreed to fetch their chiefs. They said they 

wished to become our ryots and pay 
® tribute to get protection from the 

Pois, a tribe to the south, whose advance they dreaded, to whom they 
paid tribute, and through whom they got arms, and who were supposed 
to live in the province shown in old maps as Yo Pye, east of Arracan. 
Colonel Lister, in anticipation of the arrival of the chiefs, proposed 
to ask for hostages, young Chiefs who might be sent to school ; to lay 
down a boundary which the Lushais should respect ; to hind them 
over to give up ofEenders, hut to reject all overtures to become our 
subjects. The Government did not approve of anything of the nature 
of a treaty or of asking for hostages. The Lushais were to be told 


) Judicial Proceedings, 1851, 2nfl January, No. 98. 

’ Judicial Proceedings, 1851, 15ih January, Nos. 121-2. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1851, 5th February, Nos. 86-7, 
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they would be unmolested, but they must respect our border, and would 
be invited to friendly relations with us. In December the Superintend- 
ent reported the arrival of Sookpilal with a few followers, l^he other 
Chiefs had not come in. They admitte<l the enmity subsisting between 
them and our Kookies, but said they wished to be friends with us* The 
following account was given by Colonel Lister of Sookpilal^s statements 
and of the negociations with him : 

Ho states that the Liishye territory extends seven da^'s’ marcli to the south of his 
villaj^e, and that there are in all ten nijas, of whom he is the acknowledj^od chief. If 
this be true, the chieftainship must be an hereditiiry dignity, and not dcjpcndin^ simply 
on the power of the individual exercjisin*^ it, as he acknowledges that both Uooitai (the 
chief of the most southern village) and Hariuooeelin can bring more fighting men into 
the field than himself. 

All the rivers running into the Barak from the south take their rise far in the 
Lushai country, and are, w’ith exceptions, navigable for small boats to a considerable 
distance. The Dullasurco, for instanre, to within one march of Sookpilal’s village. 
Strange to say, they know nothing of any rivers running towards the south. 

Their fighting population is almost entirely composed of men w'hom they call 
Cliillings, behmgiiig to the countr}' to the south end of their position, distant about seven 
days’ march from their most southern village, and extending, as they report, to the frontier 
of Ihirraah. The peo])lo of this country, which they call Poeo, are described as a powerful 
tribe, to whom they pay a yearly tribute and acknowledge a sort of alh*giance. Two of 
these Cliillings accompanied the raja ; they w'cre stout, well-made men, strongly rescmi- 
bliiig the |{urmcso and very unlike the Koiikit^. They were armed with good servico- 
fible flint muskets, apparently of American mamifact lire, with the name of Cl. Alton on 
the locks. The Beugalloo interpreter, Clubind Ham, states that there was one of these 
muskets in each house in the raja’s village. They procure tlimn from the Poce people, 
giving them in exchange slaves, at the rate (as the Lushais themselves staled) of two 
muskets for a slave feet high. All their dealings in trade appear to bo curried on 
with this ])Cople, with whom, however, they are not always on friendly terms. 

Paragraph 7 of your letter No. 214 of the 21st of February last was fully explained 
to the raja, and ho promised on the part of himself and the otli(‘r nij;is that no overt 
acts of any description against the Company’s subjects should for the future be attempt- 
ed ; but said that previous to our attacik of last year they were in ignoraneo that any 
^Cookies were under the protection of our (Toveriimeiit. The raja, in token of submission, 
resented an elephant’s tusk, in return for which some coarse woollen cloths were given 
irii. Ho states that the other rajas were afraid to come in, being apprehensive of 
meeting the fate of Lul Chokla, who, having given himself up in 1844, was subsequently 
transported. 

The raja promises that on his return to his village he will cause search to bo made 
fur any of our subjects who may still he in captivity in his country, and that if any such 
are found, they shall be sent back into the British tcrritor3\ 

The raja took his departure on the morning of the ISth, apparently well satisfied 
with the reception he had met Avith, and earnest in his promises of future good behaviour, 
in which he is, no doubt for the i»reseut at least, sincere. 

In 1855 tlie question of disbanding the Kookie levy was raised, 
bnt the local authorities strongly urged its retention, as it was of real 
service in cheeking and procuring information in regard to both the 
Lushais and Nagas. 

In 1855 Sookpilal sent in to claim assistance from 

Kuokic embassies between 1855 and 1801. against 

Cliiers who had atts 

He grounded his claim on his being a tributary to Government by having 


(*) .liidicial Procoediugs, 12th April 1855, Nos. 95 to 101. ^ 
iJiidit'ial l*roceediiigs, 5th July* 1855, Nos. 244 to 247. 
.Judicial Proceedings, February 1801, Nos. 189 to 220. 
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sent elephant^s teelh as presents to Caehar. His muntri or representative 
urged indeed that Sookpilal had twice visited the Superintendent and had 
oil two other occasions sent embassies with presents. He was told 
(government could not interfere in the internal quarrels of tribes living 
“ beyond liritish territory/^ The Chief of Mullah also about this 
time sent in a deputation, and, at the request of the Superintendent, and 
to prove his sincerity, released the son of a Tadoe Kookie Chief he had 
taken prisoner in 1 8-^0. He begged the Superintendent to procure the 
release of an uncle of Barmooeeliii who was a prisoner in Manipur. 
The Lushais had, it aj)peared, been making constant inroads on the 
Manipuri Nagas, and negociations were on foot for an exchange of 
prisoners. These the local ofiicers expressed themselves willing to 
advance. Again in 18C1 A^onpilal, Chief of Mullah, sent an embassy 
to Caehar asking help against Lalpitary, a Chief to the West, and 
against the Pois who were pressing on him from the South. Assistance 
was of course declined. 


Sylhet and Caehar seem to have been tolerably free from disturbance 
• 1 p ior*o up fo the beginning of 18G2. In 

January or that year a senes ot 
tliree outrages by Kookios was reported from Sylhet. (^) The first 
reports roeeived were by no means very jireeisc, and as usual some 
said the Tipperah RajalPs people were concerned, while the Rajah 
alleged that they were his villages that had suil'ered. The facts, as 
ascertained by eand'ul local enquiry, appeared to be these. ' Three 
villages (1) Rarndulars Bari, (2) RammohiiiPs Bari, and (3) 
Cliundraipara in the jurisdiction of Thannali Rajnugger, Sylhet, were, 
on the 22nd January, jiluiulered and burnt, and a large number of 
the inhabitants massac'red or carried off. These villages lie close 
together, about eight miles from Adumpore : and this has come to 
be known as the Adumpore massacre. About the same time a village 
called Luugaibaree bad been destroyed, and an attack made on a 
party of men about half a mile east of Knliugat. The Cliundraipara 
group was shown to lie in British territory, tin; other two loealiti(‘S 
in Hill Tipperah. A suspicious cireumstanee in connection with the 
affair was, that the people of Cliundraipara were emigrants from Hill 
Tipperah who liad settled on the estate of a zemindar with whom 
tlie Tipperah Rajah had a standing feud. On the other hand, the 
Rajah^s own villages had suffered, but he had made no enquiry in the 
case. The evidence taken on the spot went to show that the Rookies 
who committed the raids were dependents of Murchoilo (or Murchoi 
Looec), a sou of that Lai (3hokla whom wc made prisoner in 1841. 
It was stated that Murchoilo was an actual subject of the Rajah 
of Tipperah and on good terms with him. Oovernment ordered (in 
November 1862) a strong post of armed Police to be established 


(*) Judicial ProceedinfifS, April 1862, Nos. 432 to 435. 

Judicial Proccedinj^s, Juno 1862, Nos. 6 to 7. 

• Judicial ProccedingH, November 1862, Nos. 202 to 206. 
Judicial Proceedings, January 1863, Nos 172 & 173. 
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somewhere on the Sylhet Frontier,* and at the same* time warned the 
Tipperah Rajah that these outrages on villages situated in the 
neighbourhood of his territory could not be any longer tolerated ; that 
Government looked to him at once to organise such a Police in those 
places as would prevent the occurrence in future of similar aggressions, 
and that, in the event of his not reporting without delay the comple- 
tion of satisfactory arrangements for that purpose, he would be himself 
held personally responsible for the acts of the people of his estates, 
who appeared to take advantage of the considemtion with which hp 
was treated by Government to commit outrages such as those com- 
plained of. 

The Commissioner of Dacca was, however, strongly of opinion 
that the real raiders were Lushais, not subject to the Rajah at all, and 
for some time nothing more was done. 

In April 1 863 four women who had been carried away from Chun- 
draipara made their escape to Cachar and were forwarded to Sylhet. 
From their stalcments(^) it appeared that the raid had been led by four 
Chiefs, (1) Mischoey Ijall (== Murchoilo), (2) liookpilall (= 
Sookpilal), (3) Rungbhoom, and (4) Lai Hoolien. The first was, as before 
shown, the son of Lai Chokla, and undoubtedly to some extent under 
the Tipj)crah Rajah ; the second was said to live on the banks of the 
Dullessury among the Seedashiin Hills, some days^ journey south of 
Cachar, and to be virtually independent ; the other two were related 
in some way to Murchoilo. 

A new Rajah had at this time been installed in Tipperah, and he 
was called upon to give all the information and assistance he could 
with a view to recovering the captives, of whom there were said to \ye 
many in the vilhiges of the abovenamed Chiefs. (2) The Sylhet Autho- 
rities urged the sending of an expedition against them in the cold 
weather of 1863, but Government did not at once consent to this for 
the following reasons : It was incidentally mentioned, in a survey 
report of Cachar, that Sookpilal had ever since 1849 maintained 
friendly communications with the Cachar Authorities, sending in fre- 
quent deputations with presents, &c. This being the case, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, before attempting force, directed the Deputy 
Commissioner of Cachar to endeavour to induce Sookpilal to give up 
the captives in his possession, and to undertake the protection of the 
Frontier by restraining his own people from committing raids, and by 
refusing countenance and encouragement to other chiefs in any like 
attempt. An annual money payment for this service was to be offered 
to him and the other Chiefs on the Sonai and Tipai, and return annual 


• Fifty men of the Kamroop Eegiment were actually sent to Adumpore. 

(*) Judicial Prooeedings, April 1863, Nos. 374 to 379. 

(*) Judicial Proceedings, November 1864, Nos. 4 to 8. 

Judicial Proceedings, December 1864, Nos. 98 & 99. 

Judicial Proceedings, November 1864, Nos. 167 to 169. 
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presents were to* Ke iaken from them as acknowledgment of allegiance. 
It was feared that a hostile expedition might Ifring down the Kookies 
on the tea gardens which were now spreading fast into the Hills. 


Captain Stewart, the Deputy Commissioner, upon this opened 

XT • X- -XU a 1 -1 1 TO/.X communication with Sookpilal tak- 
Negociations with Sookpilal, 1864. . , ^ ^ •j 

ing advantage or the scarcity then 

prevailing in the Hills to conciliate him by a present of rice. In 
October 1861 Sookpilal sent a Miintri and his half brother to meet 
Captain Stewart. After some fencing the Muntri admitted the facts 
of the Adumjiore massacre, but said some of the cajitivcs had been 
sold to the Pois in the south. Captain Stewart said, if Sookpilal 
would come and meet him and bring the captives, and swear friendshij), 
he should receive Rs 50 a month, subject only to an annual nuzzur 
to Government. The Muntri promised that Sookpilal would send his 
heir, Lalongoor, to Cachar, as he was too ill to move himself, and 
agreed to all the other conditions. He di<l not recognise the other 
Rajah concerned in the raid as Murchoilo but called him Giioor shaidon 
(clearly the same name). Gnoor-shai-lon had married SookpilaPs sister, 
and on the occasion of the marriage the Adumpore raid was made. 

They did not know the village belonged to the Sirkar, and wanted 
to make up the price of the bride.^^ Sookpilal and Gnoor-shai-lon had 
since quarrelled. 


At this time the Rajah of Tipperah, whose succession was threat- 
ened in the Courts, in order to create a favourable impression, volun- 
teered to try and arrest Gnoor-shai-lon, and also said he would make 
an effort to seize Sookpilal who was, however, not so easily to be got 
at.(^) These offers were rejected, as the negociations with Sookpilal 
promised fairly, and any attack upon Gnoor-shai-lon apart from him 
would excite his suspicions. 


Soon after his communications with Sookpilal, Captain Stewart 


Negociations with Vonpilal. 


received a deputation from Vonpi- 
lal, Chief of Mullah, and made 


similar arrangements with him.(‘^) VonpilaPs messeng(;rs expressed 


great dread of the advance of tea gardens up the Sonai, which Captain 
Stewart endeavoured to allay by showing how advantageous to the Hill 


Tribes the vicinity of a garden would prove. On this being reported 


to Government, Captain Stewart was asked to explain how the country 
of the Lushais could be considered open to British enterprise in the 
way indicated. He replied — The Lushais have always been looked 
upon as an independent people, but it is not certain that they occupy 
independent territory. The southern boundary of Cachar is indefinite, 
and may be pushed as far as it is thought proper. The natural 
boundary is the water-pent of the hills between this and the sea, and 
this the Chutta Clioora, a peak which is sometimes talked of as the 


(‘) Judicial Proceedings, December 1864, Nos. 98 & 99. 
X^) Judicial Proceedings, March 1865, Nos. 79 to 81. 
Judicial Proceedings, September 1865, Nos. 4 to 6. 
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boundary, is supposed to be. If this be the case, all ’the Lushais, that 
we have any communication with, are within the district, as they all 
drink from waters that flow into the Barak.^^ This theory Amounted 
practically to claiming as district territory the whole of the Lushai 
country up to the Chittagong water-pent, and has never received 
any recognition from Government. 

In December 1865, the Deputy Commissioner reported(^) that Sook- 

Proposed Expedition, 1805-CG. • captives, and 

liati, in rej)ly to messengers sent by 

Captain Stewart, alleged as his reason, that three of his tribe had been 
murdered a year before by a Kookie Settlement in Cachar. It was 
doubtful whether this was a fact or a mere subterfuge on the part of 
Sookpilal. It was deter mined to send an expedition to compel him to 
give up the captives, and Police were got together in Cachar for that 
purpose, but before they set out the rains began and operations were 
postponed. While they were waiting orders a deputation from Vag- 
noilen, a Lusliai Chief to the south of Manipur, came in and had a 
friendly interview. 

During the rains of 1866, Captain Stewart was occupied in finding 
out as much as was known about SookpilaPs position and its accessibility. 
It was supposed that no communication could be oiiened with him from 
Chittagong, and that the smallest force that it was advisable to send 
from Cachar would be lOJ fighting men. In view of these facts, the 
idea of an expedition was given up and negoeiations re-comnieuced. 

Before, however, any messengers had left Cachar an embassy 
arrived from Sookpilal himself bringing the annual presents originally 
settled, but no captives. (‘-^) Captain Stewart insisted on these being 
brought in, and sent a messenger back with the Lushai party. After 
much trouble four boys were given up, and it was said that Gnoor-sliai- 
lon had prevented Sookpilal from sending the others. lie and Sookpilal 
were now friends, and Gnoor-sliai-lon kept his brother-in-law supplied 
with muskets through Hill Tipperah. Many of the captives, it was 
also stated, were married to Lushais, and unwilling to leave them. 
The identity of Gnoor-sliai-lon and Mischoey Looee appears now to 
have been lost sight of, for tlie llajah of Tipperah was applied to for 
information in regard to him, and his denial of all knowledge of him 
was tacitly accepted. 

Here matters rested in 1867, and it was hoped that Sookpilal 
would at any rate remain friendly for the future. 


(») Judicial Proceedings, January 1866, Nos. 34 to 36. 
Judicial Proceedings, March 1866, Nos. 25 to 29, 
Judicial Proceedings, April 1866, Nus. 103 to 106. 
Judicial Proceedings, Juno 1866, Nos. 79 to 82. 
Judicial Proceedings, November 1866, Nos. 125 & 126. 
Judicial Proceedings, January 1867, Nos. 79 to 83. 
Judicial Proceedings, March 1867, Nos. 17 & 18. 

(') Judicial Proceedings, April 1867» Nos. 130 to 134. 
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tea £[-iinlens 
considerable 
was ind(‘(Hl 
colonised by 


III November* 1868, the Governor Generals Ap;ent at Manipur 

.Raids in 18G8.69. reported tMt the Lusliais had 

attacked certain Naga villaf^es be- 
longing to that State. This did not appear intiiuately to affect us, but 
it was Veal ly the first symptom ot* a general outbreak all along the fron- 
tier. Towards the close of December the Magistrate of Sylhet reported 
that a village near Adumpore had been attacked by Kookies, and the 
Commissioner thought this movement might be connected with that 
on the side of Manipur. A few days later further reports came to 
liand, from which it appeari*d that Sookpilal had attacked villages 
in the Hill Tipperah State, and that a (8iief called llungbhoom lleeing 
from Sookpilal had taken refuge in Sylhet. Almost simultaneously it 
appeared that a large i)arty of jMani])uris und(*r Kaidiai Sing, a refugee 
prince of Manipur, had assembled near the east frontier of Cachar to 
make a raid into Manipur, while the Lushais were threatening the 
in the south. Kan ha i Sing was reported to have 
inlluence over the Kookies on the Ti]>perah side, as 
not unlikely, for many village's near Adumpore \vero 
Manij)uris, and in them Kanhai Sing had raised the 
force with which la; nuule a former raid in l^()5. On the 15th January 
the Lushais burnt tin; tea garden of Loharbund in Cachar, and nex.t 
attacked Monicrkhall. After which they were said to bo in full marcdi 
for ^lanijnir. Kanhai Sing was se(*n with them, and the local 
oflicers were strongly of opinion that the atta(dvs upon Sylhet and 
(Wdiar W(*r(j intended to draw off our attention, while a vigorous atU'Uipt 
was mad(' to enter Manipur. Sookpilal and Vonpilal were supposed 
to be the Chiefs implicated in the Cachar raids. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Caeliar lost no time in taking mea- 

Punitory ....visurcs, "F othor, 

outlying gardens.* An expedition 
was organized for tluj purj)ose of following up the marauders to their 
villages. Instruetions were given to intliet all i)ossil)le punishment upon 
them in the event of their refusal to suhmit and surrender all eaptives 
and refugees. TIuj ])olicy enjoined hy Government was that none 
but the actual offenders sliould be attacked ; that the operations should 
be completely tinislied before the early rains ; and that on no aecouut 
should anything be done whieli would involve operations again iu 
the next year. It was decided by the (yonnnissionor, Mr. Simson, 

ill eoneert with Brigadier-General 


Exi)U(liii()a of 186U. 


Nulliall, that two columns of troops, 


consisting of the dtth and 7th Native Infantry, and a portion of the 
Eurasian battery of Artilhjry, should advance — one along the course of 
the Dullessury to Sookpilal^s villages, and the other along the Sonai to 


* Tlio Proceeding volumes of the Government in the Juditnal Department 

from January 18G9 up to June 1873, and iuthe Political Department from July 1873 up 
to the separjitioii of Assam, teem monthly with correspondence roj^^arding the “ Kookies” 
and “ Lushais”. As the narrative In the text is a very condensed one, taken from those 
prepared by m 3 ’'llolf and others for the Adininistration Reports, detailed references to the 
Proceedings are only given for the more important lottcrs. ^ 
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Failure of central and -wostern columps. 


VoiipilaVs villages, while a detachment of the 7th Native Infantry and 
police should make a feint by marching from Sylhet towards Rung- 
bhoom^s friendly villages, and endeavour to effect a junction with the 
Dullessury column. It was also arranged that a body of the Manipur 
Rajah^s forces should act in co-operation, and that tho Tippcrah Bajah 
should afford aid to the party from Sylhet. Tidings, however, received on 
the loth February that another raid had been committed by Lushais 
on the Manipur territory at Kala Naga, prevented the despatch of the 
Manipur Contingent. 

The central column, commanded by General Nuthall, advanced 

along the Dullessury as far as Pukwa 
Mookh and the Boolungang River, 
when it was detained by heavy and incessant rain for seven days, 
which rendered the route impracticable, and compelled its return 
on tlie 7tli March. Tlie Sylhet Detachment under Mr. Bakt;r, 
accomi)anied by the * Magistrate, Mr. Kemble, reached with some 
difficulty the River Gootur on the Kith March within sight of tho 
villag(‘s of Sookpilal and his sister Bamwitaiigiri, situated on opposite 
hinglits. An advance was made towards them, and was opposed by 
the Lushais, who were, however, easily beaten off ; but in consequence 
of want of supplies, and finding no signs of General NuthalFs column, 
the party was forced to retire. 

^rhe east column, under Major Stephenson, accompanied by the 

Commissioner and Dejmty Commis- 
sioner, also experienced heavy rain, 
but surmounting all obstacles reached Bazar Ghat, on the Sonai River, 
on the l^tli March, Here they were met by messengers with pre- 
sents From the Lushai villages of Vonpilal and his mother Impsinoo. 
jriie deatli of Vonpilal a few days before was announced, and a'ssur- 
ancos were given that his tribe had not been engaged in any of the 
late raids. The attacks on the Sylhet border were ascribed to Sookpilal, 
and those at Nowarbund and Monierkhal to the people of another C'hief, 
called the D('ota Rajah. It was decided, therefore, that no hostile mea- 
sures could be taken against Vonpilars villages, and that it was too late 
in the season to advance against the more distant tribes; but, in order to 
make a more effectual demonstration, it was resolved that tiie Deputy 
Commissioner, with part of the force, and the battery under Lieutenant 
Brough, should go on to the villages, a day^s march distant, and there 
conclude ncgociations. The nearest village of Moizul was reached in 
spite of certain angry manifestations, and the chief muntries having 
presented themselves and tendered their submission on behalf of 
ImaprioQ and the infant son of Vonpilal, promising to use all endeavours 
to procure the restoration of the captives and refugees, the whole party 
returned. 

The expedition having failed in its principal objects, the pnnish-f 

■n 11. 1 -..1^. A. , ment of the tribes concerned in the 

Proposals for second expedition negatived. . 1*10^000 ji-i. 

, outrages of *1868-89, and the rescue 

pf the captives taken, it was suggested by the Lieutenant-Goveruor 


Proceedings of the eustorn column. 
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to the Governmetit of India that a fresh expedition should be care- 
fully organized and sent into the Lushai country early in the cold 
weather of 1869-70. Sir W. Grey was of opinion (^) that the Lushais 
would never appreciate our friendship until they had been made to feel 
our poWer. He did not wish to raid upon their villages, but to send 
into their country a force strong enough to overcome all opposition, 
which should remain there long enough to show that it could go where 
it pleased, and until the Chiefs were broi^ht to see that their interests 
lay ill keeping the peace. While the country was thus occupied tempo- 
rarily in force, the (piestion of permanently locating an oflicer to have 
charge of the tract as in the Naga and Garo Hills should, ho urged, be 
taken up and considered. This was, in Sir W. Grey's opinion, the only 
course likely to j>rovc permanently successful. 

The Government of India, however, (2) objected to any renewal of 
active military operations against the Lushais. The jungly and wild 
nature of the country; the unfavourable climate, which renders active 
operations impossible, except for a short period of the year; the difficulty 
of inflicting a retribution sufficient to produce a lasting effect on savages 
possessed of lit tle or no property ; and the lime that had elapsed since 
their outrages, were considered in themselves reasons why a military 
expedition should not b(i resorted to. The Government of India, more- 
over, declared itself averse on principle to move bodies of troops and 
armed police in order to effccjt reprisals for outrages on any part of our 
extended frontier, or to admit that when sucdi aggressions or outrages 
take place, it is imperative to chastise the offenders by following 
them up for days, and even weeks, within their own fastnesses and hills. 
The plan which the Government of India wished to see carried into 
effect towards wild tribes like the Lushais was that which the Ijieute- 
iiant-Govenior ioiichcd upon at the close of his proposals, viz ,to place a 
carefully selected and well qualified officer in charge of any difficult tract 
of country whicdi the ordinary authorities were unable to superintend, 
who should have the entire control of our relations with the tribes 
in subordination to the Commissioner. This officer should have moans 
at his disposal to resist sudden attacks, and should encourage the vil- 
lagers to resist aggressions. lie should confer with and take engage- 
ments from the Chiefs of wild tribes, demand a nominal tribute, require 
them to refer quarrels to him, and so place our intercourse with them on 
an improved footing Meantime our frontier posts should be strength- 
ened and patrols established. In a demi-official correspondence which 
passed between the Viceroy, Lord Mayo, and Sir W. Grey in Octol)er 
1869, and which was afterwards brought on official record. Lord Mayo 
expressed the strongest objection to any more military expeditions 
against the Lushais ; and suggested settling down protected communi- 
ties of that tribe outside our Cachar border, arming them and utilising 
them to repel incursions from beyond. Lord Mayo also advocated 
placing a Political Agent in Hill Tipperah. 

f ^ ) Judicial Proceedings, August 1869, Nos. 222-23. 

( * ) Judicial Prooeedings, November 1869, Nos. 289-308. 
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While the details of the measures necessary for f?tving effect to this 
policy were under consideration, mess(»ngers from some of the leading 
Lushai Chiefs arriv(*d in Caehar to (fouf<*r wiih Mr. Edgar, the Deputy 
Commissioner of that district, with the object of bringing about a 
better understanding. Mr. Edgar proposed to nduvn to the Tjiishai 
country with these messengers, and end(*avonr with their helj) to ])roeure 
a personal interview witli some of the principal (Jliiefs. This proposal 
was approved, and it was arn^iged that Mr. Kdgar should be attended 
by a small guard for strictly debmsive purposes, and accompanied by 
Major Macdonald, OfHciaiing Sn]M'rintendent of Revenue Surveys, Lower 
Circle, for the special duty of defining the southern boundary of the 
Caehar Distri(d., and obtaining some topographical knowledge of fbo 
country beyond. 


Mr. Edgar started on this expodilh>n on the ilOtb Dceember 18f)0, 

,, i a**d returned after an absence of 

Mr. Edgar’s tour, 1869-70. i . 

nearly 1 lir(*o montlis. 1 he most 

southern point reached by liim was .Rt»pari Ba/ar, a phuic not far from 
the village of Sookpilal. At this plaec he was met by Sookpilal, 
aoeompanied by his son. Tin; instrucHons to Mr. Edgar stri<-tly (*n joined 
him to do nothing likely to entail risk of a collision with any of the 
tribes. No demand, llicn'fore, was made for re])aration or satlsfaed iou 
for ])ast otTeiiecs, but Sookpilal was induct'd to listen to reasonable 
proposals iu respect of our future relations, and he S(*enied satisliod 
with the int(‘rview and really anxious to cultivates a better understand- 
ing. Interviews were in like nninner held by Mr. J^dgar with several 
other Chiefs. 


A groat deal of usefid information was acHjnired regarding the 
Cliiefs and the country generally. Parts of the country, which wore 
Ijilherto supposed to Ixj almost impassable, wore found to contain 
wide, well-beaten traciks, for ’the most part traversable on horsehaek, and 
extending almost to wdiat was then is shown in the maps as the boundary 
of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Mr. Edgar^s account of his tour ami 
^ Notes on the Tribes' wdll be found in the Appendix. 

In coneurrenec with ]Mr. Edgar^s recommendations, the following 
measures were sanctioned for the improvement of our relations with 
the Lushais. (') 


Mr. Edgar being of 
Policy proposed by him. 


opinion that the proposed location of a 
British officer among the Lushais 
would be most distasteful to the 


tribes, excite their jealousy, and destroy their confidence in our good 
intentions, the project was superseded by a proposal that the Deputy 
Commissioner of Caehar, or one of his subordinates, should annually 
visit the Lushai country, see as many of the Chiefs separately as 


(') Jiidicinl Proceedings, March 1870, Nos. 83 &, 8l!. 

.Tndicial Proceedings, April 1870, Nos. 3S, 66 to 68. 

Judicial Proceedings, May 1870, Nos. 216 to 219, 216 & 247^270 to 282, 
Judfoial Proceeding.^, July 1870, Nos. 117 & 118. 
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possible, hear |^rievaiires, use his influence for the adjustment of 
quarrels, and give small presents to tlie Chiefs, specially rewarding 
any Chiet who has b(*haved parti(*ularly well. To give effect to this 
policy it was deeidt'd that Mr. Edgar himself should re-visit the Tjushais 
during the cold weather of J 870-71. One of the principal objects of 
bis visit was to settle with Sookpila.1, or some of his peo])le, a boundary 
from the borders of Manipur to Hill Tipperah, where ordiruary 
Hritisb civil jurisdiction should cease; the tribes making themselves 
responsible for the peace of the country beyond it. 

Other measures which were approved were : — 

1. The grant of sunnuds to the Chiefs, s])ecifying the eonditions 
on which they would be left in the undisturbed possession of their lands. 

2. The levy of tolls by tlic Chiefs on people going up to trade 
with the Tjiishais. Eventually it was ho})od tliat the tribes would be 
induced t(» frequent periodical fairs within the llritisb boundary. 

3. The s(‘ttlcmcnt, if })ossible, of villages along the frontier between 
onr outposts and the present, sites of tlu* Liishai villag<‘s. 

4. The appointment of a Political Agent in Hill Tipperali. One 
of the reasons for this mi'asure was the gt*neral beli(‘f that disturb- 
ances on our owTi frontiiu' had fre(|nontly arisen from att(»m]^ts on 
the part of th(» hill Cliiefs to retaliate for vvnmgs done to them by the 
])eople subordinate to Hill Tip]>erah. 

5. ^riie ojHMiing out of two paths, one from Moni(*rkhal to 
Hongkong, and the other from the Hwarbund road as far as the Rengto 
range. It was belie V(‘d that, if the tribes were j)roperly managed there 
would be no dillieulty before lung in opening a safe bridle-path from 
Cachar to Chittagong’. 

The Government of India in its orders n])on Mr. Edgar’s proposals 
now disap]>roved altogether on general grounds of the location of an 
otlicer among the liushais ; and suggested that a jxdicy of a defined 
boundary betwoen the tribes and our territory, not to be crossed by our 
officers save for occasional friendly visits, should bo tried on the Chitta- 
gong side as w^ell as on that of Cachar. 

Before any of the arrangements suggested by Mr. Edgar could be 
p-iias nf i«' 7 i carried out, and while he was 

a(?tiially at Sookj)ilal’s village dis- 
cussing matters with him in January 1871, a serit*s of raids were com- 
mitted by the L\isbais, in concert with the Ho\yJongs and Syloos, 
Kookie tribes well known to us on the Chiltagong frontier, "on a 
more extensively organized scale, and of a far more determined character, 
than any previous incursions of the kind. 

On the morning of the 23rd January, the Caeharec pnnjee of 

Eaids on Cachar. ;Amcrkha:i in Ihe Hylakandy Sub- 

division ot (>achar was burnt, and 
about 25 persons were killed and 37 taken prisoners. On the same day 
the Alexandrapore tea-garden was destroyed ; IMr. Winchester, a planter 
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living there, being killed, and his child, a little girl, (ftif>tured. A few 
hours later, Cutlicherra,* the adjoining garden, was attacked. Messrs. 
Bagshawe and Cooke, who were in charge of the garden, opposed the 
raiders most gallantly and drove them away. Another party commenced 
to attack the lines, but was dispersed by Mr. Cooke with the aid of* some 
coolies ; they had, however, killed five and wounded others. Mr. Cooke 
then, with two Cahul fruit-sellers who happened to be there, and some 
others, went over to Alexandrsjipore, recovered Mr. Winchester's body, 
and brought back some wounded coolies. 

On the 24th a second attack was made on Cutlicherra by some 
30 Lushais, 1.5 of whom w'ore armed with guns. Messrs. Bagshawe 
and Cooke, assisted by some policemen who had arrived the previous 
night, and some armed servants, fired at and disabled two of the 
raiders, on which the whole body rapidly retreated. 

On the 27th January, a body of Lushais having surprised some 
sepoys and police of the Monicrkhal garden, shot one sepoy and 
wounded another with a d«ao. The head constable in command of the 
stockade fired upon them and was wounded. They then commenced 
an attack on the stockade, while a party plundered the coolie lines. 
The fight lasted all day. Noxt day the District Superintendent of 
Police, Mr. Daly, arrived with some sepoys and police. Two sorties from 
the stockade were unsuccessful; but the Lushais left on the night of 
the *2 8th, and their loss was afterwards reported to be 57. Mr. Eglintoii, 
a planter, displayed great gallantry on this occasion, for which ho 
received the thanks of Government, and ultimately the reward of a 
grant of land. 

While the attack was being made on Monierkhal, a party of Lushais 
went on to the adjoining garden of Darmiakhall, which they plundered 
but did not burn. All the coolies escaped. 

An attack on another garden, Nugdigram, was also made on the 
27th, when about 11 persons were killed and 3 carried off. Here, on the 
following morning, the rear guard of the party of troops and police that 
had been sent to the relief of Monierkhal was attacked by the raiders. 
The guard consisted of 8 sepoys, and a constable in charge of coolies 
carrying provisions. The sepoys made a stand and gave time for the 
constable and coolies to escape. Eye-witnesses reported that their conduct 
was most admirable. Eventually they were overpowered, and six of them 
were killed and one wounded. 

On the same day some wood-cutters, on the bank of the Bukni, 
were surprised by 10 or 12 Lushais. They swam across the river and 
gained the opposite bank, one of their number being wounded by a 
spear. 

There was then an intermission of raids on this side of the 
district for more than three weeks, but on the morning of the 23rd 
February an attack was made on the coolie lines at Julnacherra by a 
party of Lushais, said to be about 120 in number, who crossed the 
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river from the *West. A patrol of one head constable and four con- 
stables was in the lines at the time ; they at once fired on the raiders 
and repulsed thera^ but not till the latter had killed four persons and 
wounded three. 


fn Sylhet some villages near the Chargolla frontier post were 

„ « 11 4 . attacked. On the 23rd January a 

Raids on Sylhet. i i • 1*^4 

VI 1 lage narn ed Cachar ipara was al most 


entirely burnt, more than 20 persons facing killed, and some young 
women carried off. On the 24th a large body attacked a village exactly 
opposite to the outpost, not further from it than forty or fifty yards, and 
killed two men. The guard immediately turned out and commenced 


firing. The raiders returned the fire, but after an hour they were 
defeated and retired in confusion into the hills. 


On the 27th February a village near the Allynuggur outpost was 
.attacked, A party of sepoys and constiibh^s was sent out just in time 
to prevent tlie raiders cscajiing into the hills. In the skiiinish which 
ensued several of the Lushais were wounded, hut, as usual, were imme- 
diately carried off by their brethren. One man, however, was killed, 
and the police succeeded in bringing in tlie dead body, to .assist in 
identifying the trilxi to which the raider belonged, together with two 
duos and ten or twelve guns. Two other corpses were afterwards found 
in the jungle. 

In the latter part of January a party of Lushais made their appear- 

Kaid. on Hill Tipporah. TipiHJrall, bllll.ing vil- 

lages and killing and wounding the 
villagers. On the 2 1st the khedda people, who were engaged in 
clephaiit-catcliing some distance south of the Sylhet outposts, were fired 
on and dispersed ; and a vilhage named Pooy.ashari was plundered and 
destroyed. On the 22nd another village, named Boongbari, was burnt. 
The kh'^dda peopli^ said that the assailants were fn^m 200 to 300 strong. 

On the 2nd March a hundred men .armed with gnus and daos made 
their appearance on the Goomtec, about 40 miles east of Comillah. They 
fired on a party of wood-cutters, of whom three were afterwards 
missing. 

About the same time 500 Kookies were reported e.ast of the 
Chaguliiiali Thannah in the Tipperah District, but they never came 
into our territory, and appear to have done but little damage to life, and 
only to have burnt and plundered the deserted homesteads of the 
Tipperahs. 

The Political Agent at Manipur reported on the 25th February that 
. an attack had been made on a village 

Ea.dB on Manipur. of the valle>, 

on the night of the 15th. The village had been destroyed, 40 persons 
decapitated, and about 20 carried off. Although the raid was made 
further to the east than, any former attack by the Lushais, the Mani- 
puris felt., almost certain that the raiders were of that tribe. The 
Political Agent thought that the raid was on account of VonolePs death. 
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Prom the time when reports of these events first* reached the Gov- 
Llcnlity of raider. ernment, contin.ial instruetious were 

issued to the local olheers,. impressing 
on them the necessity for exerting themselves to olitain information of 
the movements and doings of the hill tribes, and especially to Collect 
evidence as to those implicated in the raids committed. The reports 
received of the identity of the tribes concerned in these several outrages 
were however for a long time ^^arious and confiicting. 

Mr. Edgar, Deputy Commissioner of Cachar, who, whilst those 
disturbances were going on was in the heart of SookpilaPs country on 
the Dullessury, and was to all outward appearance treated with great 
friendliness by Sookpilal himself, reciaved warning that a party of 
Syloos from Savoonga^s villages, with Lenkarn, son of Vonolel, had 
gone to raid in the direction of Adumpore. llis return to Caehar 
was fortunately eifeeted without eneountering any of the armed 
parties. 

On the Tith February Mjijor Graham, Deputy Commissioner of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, reported that a messenger of liis had come 
back from the Kookie country, bringing information that a large body 
of Ilowlongs, under the Chiefs Lai Savoola and Seipaya, had been 
concerned in the Caehar raids; whereas on the 9th March the Commis- 
sioner of Dacca reported that Mr. Edg:u•^s information with regard 
to the same raids implicated VonolcPs sons Lalbooi-a an<l Joiigdong, 
in eastern Cachar, and Savounga and Lunghooiig, ISyloos, on the wtvst;. 
This latter intclligcuee was in a measure uoii firmed by a portion of tlie 
plunder from the Alexandraiiore factory having been lirought for sale 
in the Jvassalong bazaar on the Chittagong side by some of Savoonga^s 
men, although it W'as given out by them, most probably falsely and 
designedly, that they had bought the articles from ^Sookpilal, with 
whom they were on known terms of enmity. Subsequently, information 
was received that Mary Winchester had been seen by Itiitton Poea, a 
friendly Chittagong Chief, in a village belonging to Savoonga, and a 
iicgociatiou for licr ransom was set on foot, but failed. 

On the 20tli February the Agent at Manipur reported that a 
numerous body of Lushais had been met about the middle of January 
by a khedda force of Manipur sepoys, that they had apparently intended 
raiding in Manipur, but meeting an armed force had turned westward. 
They said they belonged to the villages of Vonpilal and his mother 
Impanu. 

Subsequently, a woman who was carried away in the raid on 
Manipur, escaped and gave information implicating Vonolel and his 
sons, Vonpilal and Poiboi, also Lenkarn and Impanu ; and a Lushai 
woman belonging to the village of VoiiolePs brother Thoilal, who was 
ransomed from another tribe, gave very similar information, adding 
that the others named were under the guidance of both SookpilaPs 
and VonpilaPs people. 
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These and otlier particulars^ so far as they could be reconciled with 
the known relations of the clans amoiif^ themselves, led to the conclu- 
sion that the sons of Vonolel, certain of the Howlong* Cliiefs, and certain 
of the Syloo Chiefs, acting in concert, committed the raids in Cachar. 

The information as to the raids in Sylhot was more doubtful. 
The Magistrate of Sylhct was of opinion, from the evidence of a Kookie 
captive, and from private information, that the raid on the 27th Feb- 
ruary at Alynugger was committed by people of Sookj)ilal, as two of 
his sons, and also some followers of his sister Vanaitang, were said to 
have been recognised. 

This was also to some extent confirmed by a Tippcrah woman, who 
was taken captive and contrived to make her escape; but Mr. Edgar 
and the Commissioner considered the connecti(»n of Sook])iIal with these 
raids to be improbable, for many sjx^cious reasons. Althougli, llierefore, 
SookpilaFs comjdicity was (piite possible, and in fact reeoncilabhi with 
his friendly behaviour to ^Ir. Edgar, on the supposition that the District 
of Sylhct was regarded by the I jushais as a distinct tturitory, such as 
Manipur or Hill Tip])erah, yet, in consideration of the disj)osition evinced 
by Sookpilal in his conduct towards Mr Edgar, and other cinamistaiiccs 
ill his favor, it was considered undesirable, and politically inexpedient, 
to treat him as an enemy on mere suspicion.- 

The question of the measures which should be adopted to punish 

. . i. 1 j i j the tribes concerned in these atroci- 

Diacussioii of measures to bo ado])tcd. . , . , 

ous raids, to recover tlui numerous 

llritish subjects who were captives in their hands, and to jirevcnt, in the 
most effectual manner, a repiitition of their in(tursi«)ns fiir the future, 
engaged the most earnest attention of (xovernment. 

The oeciurrcnce of the raids, which took jilace in spite of the 
efforts of friendshi]) by the front i<T officers, seem(*d to prove im^ontcstihly 
that the policy of conciliation alone was uf terly ])o\verIcss and insnlficient 
to protect our frontier from outrage by the remoter trilies. The poliey 
unanimously reiiornmcnded by the local officers was that raids like those 
of lvS71 should bo met by condign punishment, in the shaju* of a mili- 
tary oeeiipatioii oF the offending villages during as long a period as 
possible, the seizure of their crops and stored grain, and the forced 
submission of their Chiefs ; after that, by the steady endeavour of the 
frontier oflieers, to influence them and promote trade ; and, finally, by a 
system of frontier posts, combined with a lim* of road running north 
and south from the Cachar frontier to that of Chittagong. 

In a Minute dated the 18th May 1871, the Lieutenant-Covernor 
explained his own views on the subject, which were in favour of a 
military exploration of the coiinlry rather than of measures of pure 
retaliation. Certain points should. Sir G. Campbell thought, be secured 
as a convenient location for troops to be ])osted in the centre of the 
Lushai country, and to esbxblish the means of maintaining communica- 
tion with them. If the people submitted, we should treat with them and 
demand surrender of our captive subjects ; and if a fair amount of 
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Bureess were attained ii;! that way, we should enter into friendly 
relations with them : but if they resisted, we should use force and 
compel respect. 


After a full discussion the Government of India decided that an 

XI ju- e fro armed expedition should be made 

Expedition of 1871-72. • x i ■ x j • 

into the Liushai country during the 

ensuing cold weathet. 

The following were the orders of the Governor General in Council, 
dated the 11th July Is7l : — 


Resolution. — Tho Viceroy and Governor General in Council considers lliat these 
papers show that, in the opinion of all the authorities wlio have lieen consulted, an armed 
expedition into the Lushai ct>untry duriiiij tho ensuing' cold season will probably have tho 
effect of preventing the recurrence of tho oiitnij^es cominittcd in British territory last 
sprini^, and would be one effectual means for pcnnanenlly establishing tho security of 
our frontier. 


2. While His Excellency in Council fully agrees in this opinion, so (dearly expres- 
sed and sustained by such convincing arguments, he has arrived at the conclusion, that 
armed intervention in these districts is necessary, with great regret. The general policy 
of Government towards tho tribes who inhabit the country lying between the Ca(;har 
and (’liittagong Districts and to the east of Hill Tippenih, as descril)c(l in the papers 
noted l)elow,(') is unchanged. But the cruel raids that have been ])er])etrat(‘d for some 
V(‘ars on various parts of the frontier, more specially on the lea gardens in the (^achar 
District, .show' that the fric'ndly intentions of Oov(!rnm(‘nt have not as yet ])een understood 
or fully appreciated by many of the tribes ; and there is some reason to suj>posc that 
the leaders of the raids and their followers may have imbibed the idea that we are either 
unable or unwilling to take active mca.sures for the punishment and repression of such 
outrages. 

3. Tlie information as to the actual perpetrators of the raids is as yet extremely 
ineom]>lelc. The tribal divisions do not appear to be very de<ddedly marked, and it is 
(iiJlicnit to tracro particular oiitrag(*s or niids to pai’ticiilar tribes or villagers. Th(»rc is, 
inde«;d, little or no room to doubt that the most prominent offenders came from tho 
cQ'intrv of the llowlongs and Syloos ; but these names are used with much imbdinitoiicss, 
and it a])pcars that although the names of some nf the leaders are known wdth tolerable 
certjiintv, tlmir followers most prol)al)ly did not belong cx(5lii.sively b) any one ])articular 
section or tribe, but wa^re attnieted by a love of plunder from various parts of the country 
to tlie Chief whom they may have t'c»Uowed. IJnd(W these circumstanc(‘s, llis Excelleinjy 
in Council is of opinion that the object of the expedition, which it is nccjcssary to s(md 
into the country, cannot be one of pure retaliation, and that much discrimination will be 
needed in dealing with the different (/hiefs. 

4. If, during the progress of the cxjiedition, guilt <!an w'ith certainty be brought 
home to any particular villages, punishment must follow. The surrender of Chiefs who, 
like the llowloiig Sungbongah, are known to hold or to have lately held British subjects 
in captivity, should be demanded, and, in the event of non-compliance, their houses and 
pro]>erty should lie destroyed. The restoration of the captives should be insisted on, and 
ev('ry effort made for their deliveraiuie. When it is as(;ertained that particular inhabitants 
of a village have taken part in a raid, without compli(iity on the part of the village as a 
w hole, the infliction of a fine on the village, and the surrender or punishment of the 
guilty individuals, would i)robably be suflicient. In some eas(\s it may appear desirable 
to take and detain either the leading Chiefs or others as hostages for future good behaviour. 
H IS Excellency ill Council does imt anticiiiate any formidable armed resistance to tho 
adxaiice of the troops ; but if hostility is met with, resisting villages should be attacked 
and burnt, and the surrounding crops destroyed. 


(') To Government of Bengal, No. 1338, dated 18th September 1869. 
'Vo Government of Bengal, No. 6A, (lated 29th 0(jtober 1869. 

To Government of Bengal, No. 1126F., dated 30th June 1870. 
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5. It must, hft^^vcr, ulways be borne in mind that retaliation is not the only object 
of the expeditk-n. The main end in view is to show tltese savagCvS that they are com- 
pletely in pur power ; to establish friendly relations of a ixirmunent character nitli them ; 
to make them promise to receive in their villages, from time to time, Native agents of our 
own ; to make travelling in their districts safe to all ; to show them the advantages of 
trade and of comniorco ; and to demonstrate to them effectually that they have nothing 
to gain and everything to lose hy placing themselves in a hostile position towards tho 
British Government. 

6. With this view it will he necessary that the expeiiition should be attended, as far 
as practi«ible, by Ghiefs belonging to friendly tribf^s ; and that such use should bo made 
of their people and followers as the circumstanc(‘s of the csise will admit. Jintton Foea 
and Sookpilal may be instanced as Chiefs whom it may be found exj)edieut to iiiflucnco 
and employ in this manner. 

7. The details of Hie expiilition, the strength and composition of tho force to be 
employe<l, and the special eiiuipmont in arms and clothing, if such bo deemed necessary, 
will be carefully considered and detormiiK'tl in llic ^^lilitary Department, in direct com- 
mnnicatioii with the Jlengal Government ; but the pa]»ers afjpenr to tlic Viceroy and 
Governor General in Coumdl to <;all for tho following general observations ; — 

1. -His Excellency in Coiiiic/il is of opinion not only that a large force is not 
required, hut tliat its employnituii would be objectionable both in a ])olitical and military 
point of view ; he would therefore deprecate the moving of troops from a distance, 
ilut wliile he wishes the utmost possible economy to he ]>r.iet ised, he desires that nothing 
should be omitted in tho organizati«»n of the hirce which the Military Department may 
consider necessary to iiiako coiii[tleto suix;ess a ccrtaint 3 ^ 

IT.— It appears ch‘ar that whatever bo the strength and organization of the force, 
the larger ])ortioii of it must a<lvance from the south, and must start trorn ('hiltagorig. 
Tlio hills to he invaded are nearer and can be more easilv’ reached than from t'achar. 
The sea forms tile easiest mode of e«'irriage for troop**, muniti«ms of war, and stores. 
The routes from the side of Chittigong are hetli*r known than those from the north, 
'riiero IS excellent water (aimmiinieatioii by the Kaniafooli, and by it su])plios can be 
forwarded to within a few days’ march of the Syloo villages. The fonre from Chittagong 
should he a(;conip:iiiicd by Majors Macdonald and Lewiii. The ca])acity in which the 
lirst-nanied ollicer can most usefully bo employed will be considered in tho Military 
Deparlincnt. 

II I. U is, in the opinion of Ills B.xcellciicy in Council, most desirable that, unless 
objections exist of which His KxeelleiK!^' in Council in this department is not aware, a 
Madras n'giinent should form jiart of the cxpoilitiunary force. Cuttack, Vizagapatam, or 
the Eresideiiey Tow n wimhl easil}-^ supply an ellieiciit battalion. 

IV. — At the same time that the main force is despatched from Chittagong, a smaller 
body should start from tlie (’aidiar side, to be accoinx)auiod by Mr. Edgar, leaving in the 
post on the (’achar border a sulllciont number of soldiers and police to x>rovide for tho 
security of the district during the absoiice of the expeditionary force. 

V. — Tho two forces should endeavour to reach, on a particular day, positions from wdiicli 
thov would he able to maintain uninti»rrujded and osusy communication with each other. 
Tlie^' should start, if X) 0 ssible, by tho middle of November, but not later than the 1st 
Docember, and tho country should be coin^detely evacuatiod by lOth March. 

8. His Excellency in Council leaves it to tho Military Department, in direct com- 
munication w'ith the locfal authorities, to decide to what extent police should be employed 
in all the duties coniiocted with the oxiiedition, and also to what extent, and in what 
manner, use should bo made of co-operative action on the part of Ibe Hajas of Mani])ur 
and Thpperah. He will merely at jircsent remark that jns much use should bo made of 
the police as is possible, and that it is desirable that the Kiijas whose frontier territories 
have been devastated by the raiders should co-operate. The Baja of Manipur is bound 
by bis engagement to “ assist the British Government with a portion of his troops in tho 
event of anything haxipcniiig on the eastern frontier of the British territories.” His 
Excellency in Council considers it necessary that the Politifxil Agent in Hill Tipperah, 
whose appointment was sanctioned in October 1870, should be nominated by tlie 
Lieutenaut-G 4 )vernor and required to take up his duties before the military operation 
commence. 
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9. For various reasons ITis Excellency in Council considers that it would be in- 
expedient to hamper the expedition with the task of laying out and clearing a road 
between Chittagong and Cachar. 

10. One or two officers of the Survey Department should accompany the force, 
both from Chittagong and Cachar, and they should be instructed to make as careful and 
complete a survey of the country as circumstances will permit. His Excellency in 
Council also considers it a matter of much importance that advantage should bo taken 
of the expedition to acquire all the information neccs.sary to enable the Bengal Govern- 
ment to submit to the Fonugn Department specific proposals (as called for in the letter 
to the Bongjil Government, N<». l7C.-.,-P,, dated 11 th March 1871) regarding the best 
line of frontier posts to be established on the Chittagong border. 

n. The Governor General in (Council has lastly' to observe that it is an object of 
primary importance that the preparations for the expedition should be conducted with as 
inucli secrecy and with as little bustle as possible. It cannot be looked upon as a 
campaign, but rather as a. military occupation and visitation by detached bodies of troops 
of as large a pf>rti<)n of the fjooshui country as possible, for the purpose above explained, 
and also to show the Looshais that there is no part of their hills to which our armed 
forces cannot penetrate. 


In aetjordaneo with those views two columns tvero organized — the 
riprht or ('hitlng^on^* column under the command of General Brownlow, 
c B., with Captain Ijowiii as Civil OOloor, and the left or Cachar 
C'olumn under the orders of General Boiirehier, c.b., aceomjianied by 
jMr. Kdpir in a civil capacity . By tlie orders of the Ciovernor General 
in Council tlu^ entire political and military conduct of the expedition 
was placed in the hands of the military commanders ; they were 
specially instructed that the object of the expedition was not one of 
pure r(»taliation, but that the surrender of the British subjects held in 
oa])tivity should be insisted upon ; that they were to establish perma- 
nent friendly relations with the savage tribes and convince them 
that they had nothing* to gain and everything to lose by placing them- 
selves in a hostile position towards the British Government. 


From the very commencement of the preparations for the expedi- 

l^ad been seen that success 

Arran gemenls for carnage. , , , . i /y» • 

depended more upon the elliciency of 

carriage than any other contingency. 


A committee appointed in (Calcutta to consider the question pro- 
posed the fornuitioii of two corps of 61)0 men each to acc*ompany each 
column, and to be under the charge of sirdars and mates apj)ointed 
from their own body. Each coolie was to receive Us. S a month and 
Us. 9 ^ batta while on actual service, and the mates and sirdars Rs^ 10 
and Rs. 1 9 each with Rs. 3 batta. They were also to get free rations 
from the Commissariat while on service. In spite of these liberal terms, 
the utmost difficulty was found in enlisting coolies in Western Bengal, 
^ilie proposal to organize a separate corps of these Danghur coolies was 
therefore abandoned ; and when the Government of India ordered that 
the strength of the two coolie corps should be raised to 4,000 men, 
including the Commissariat' coolies, advantage was taken of the 
existing Commissariat agency in the Upper Provinces to recruit coolies 
for the expedition. The Darjeeling Hills were known to be a very 
favourable ground for obtaining Nepaulese coolies, apd Captain 
Hedayut AH was deputed there to recruit and organize a corps of hill 
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coolies, which he i^eiy successfully did, with Rs. 2 batta when on actual 
service. The Nepaulese corps enlisted by Captain Hedayut Ali Avas 
intended lo accompany the Ciichar column, and on or about the J4th 
November some <SU() o£ them with their mates and sirdars were embarked 
on board the Success and her Hats at Doobree. After leaving Goalimdo 
cholera appeared among them, and medical advice was taken at Dacca 
as to whether they should under the circumstamies proceed. ^I'he 
decision was favourable to their coniii^iing their journey; but un- 
fortunately between Dacca and Chuttuck the disc^ase broke out with 
all its fury, and on reaching the latter place it was found that from 
deaths and desertion the corps had ])een reduced from upwards of 
800 to 601 men with G sirdars and mates. A body of 316 

Nepaulese was also got together for service with the Chittagong 
column. Among these also cholera broke out when eu route for 
Chittagong, and they lost 40 of their number. Of other coolies 
4,618 were eolleetod throughout the country — a number which from 
rejections and desertions was reduced before embarkation to 4,403 
men. Of these, l,y!i4 were sent to Cachar and 2,‘l'7y to Chittagong ; 
including therefore the Nepaulese coolies, the strength of the corps 
assigned to the left column was 2,76 1 men, and of that attached to the 
right column was 2,761 men. Taking into eonsi<leration certain con- 
ditions on which men supposed to be missing were really accounted for, 
the mortality on th(‘ ( acliar side may be placed at 113, or 5*9 per cent., 
and among those who went to Chittagong at 109, or 4*3 per cent. 
The coolies locally available were reserved to meet the contingen- 
cies which constantly arise, and both on the Cachar and Chittagong 
side very much was done by the men thus supplied. 

As regards the active part of the campaign, it will he convenient 
to follow the operations of each column separately, and a commence- 
ment will be made with the hd't or Cachar column. 


This force consisted of half a battery of Artillery, a company of 

^ r 1 1 Sappers, and 500 men each of the 

Operations of the Caoliar column. o i n • i xt a* re i in i 

* 22 lid run jab Native Inhmtry, 42nd 

Assam Light Infantry, and 41th Assam Light Infantry; a coolie corps, 
together with 178 elephants, and 1,200 coolies for commissariat pur- 
poses, were also attached to the column. Tipai Mookli, the junction 
of the Tipai and Rarak Rivers, had boon fixed upon as the starting 


place and advanced base of operations, and by the 15th December the 
greater portion of the force was collected there. 


They then marched through a very difficult country, constantly 
exposed to attacks from enemies who rarely showed themselves, until on 
the 2nd February they reached Sellam, the Chief Poiboi^s stronghold. 
Before arrivinsr at this village a somewhat spirited encounter took 
place between the troops and the enemy on the Moorthlang range. 
The route lay above and parallel to the bed of a nullah about a mile- 
aud-a-half from the camp. The advanced guard was fired into, and 
presently on all sides a sharp fire was opened. The enemy were found 
in considerable force, but were attacked by the 44th Native Infantry 
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and severe puuishnient inflicted on them ; finally, tho^ were pursued up 
a precipitous mountain side ami two of their stockades stormed. One 
satisfjKjtory result was that the Kn^lish ammunition found on the 
slain proved that they had been the raid(*rs last year at Monierkhall 
and Nundij^ram. On the 12th «Ianuary a small portion of the Column, 
carryinjj;* only just so much su|)ply as was absolutely necessary, starte(l 
from Sellarn for Lalhoorah^s locality, distance or whereabouts of which 
no one knew. They met with no opj)osiliou, and on the 17th February 
entered Cliumpai, Jjalboorah’s chief village, which they found 
deserted. In the centre of the village was the tomb of Vonolel, an 
elevated platform, on every point of which were hun^ skulls of different 
wild animals, while in the centre, on a pole, was a fresh slain head 
with the hand and foot of the victim. The villa^’c, consisting of 500 
houses, was burnt. The tribes of Vonpilal, Poilioi, and Vonolel had 
now been subdued, and the capital of the lattm* destroyer). The General 
therefore s(»t out for Chumsin, the villao'e of V'onolers widow, where 
In; dictated the terms on which alone it and the other villages of Lal- 
boorah would be spared. These terms were (1) that agents from the 
Government shouhl have fn»e access to Lalbo()rall^s villai^cs and 
transit 111 roil <i^h his country ; (2) that three hostages should accompany 
the column to Tipai Mookli ; (3) that the arms taken at Monim khall and 
Niimlit^ram, or an etpial nnmher of their own, should hi* suiTeiidered ; 
(!•) that a line of two elephants^ tusks, I set of war fi^oii^s, 1 necklace, 
JO ^oats, 10 ])i|L!rs, 50 fowls, and 20 inaiinds of husked rice should he 
dt*Uver(‘d within 24 hours. There was dillimilty about the arms, but 
eventually everythin*^ was delivered before morning, except a smnll 
portion of rice. The possibility was then considered of formin<4* a 
junction with (leneral lirownlow, and sijrrml rockets were fired, hopinif 
that iliey mi^lit attract his attention, but without success. I'he 
(Column then set out on its march home, and the General Commandin£^ 
reached Cachar oil the 10 til March, haviiij^ advanced 103 miles from 
Caehar and 1 10 from bis first base in the enciny^s country at Tipai 
Mookh, until he reached the stronghold of Jjalboorah, the most powerful 
of the Lusliai Chiefs. 


Nor wore the operations of the right or Chittagong column less 

Operation* ot the ChilUgong column. sa«cessf ul. This force of about the 

same strength as that starting 
from Cachar, was chiefly compo.sed of Goorkha regiments. -Its 
advanced base was at Demagiri on the Kurnafooli, wliere the force 
assembled at the end of November. The tribes which General BroWnlow 
had to reduce to submission wore the Syloos and the Howlongs, the latter 
being the most distant, and Mary Winchester, who had been carried off 
from Alexandrapore in IS71, being a captive in their hands. At 
Burkhal the Chief Button Poea came in. It had been doubtful whether 
he would give in his adhesion to us or not, but the prospect of a large 
force assembling at Demagiri in the neighbourhood of his own village no 
doubt influenced him greatly and induced him to cast in,his lot with 
us. From Burkhal he acted as guide to a force that marched from that 
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place to Dornag'iri by land, and subsequently ^tbroug-hout the whole 
expedition, he was of the g’reatest possible assistance in carry in<^ on 
neg*otiations. 

A move was first made on the 9th December ag-ainst the Syloos ; 
the troops marched in a north-easterly direction, occupied the hill mark 
Syloo Savoonga on the map, and thence penetrated to Lalj(*eka, the 
village of one of Savoonga^s sons. Tn reaching this point, the force 
had to march through a most intricate couhtry, being obliged in places 
literally to hew their way through the jungle. They succeeded, however, 
in striking severe and ra])id blows as they passed ; Vanhnoyah^s, 
Vanshumah^s, Yaniinah's, and Vaiihoolen^s strongholds wore all cap- 
tured and the stores of grain in them burnt. From Laljeeka the 
General n turned to Savoonga, intending thence to make an expedition 
into the Northern Howlong country. As, howev(*r, Hutton Poea and 
Mahomed Azeem, the police subadar, had been sent on a mission to 
the llowlongs, it was <leemed expedient to await their return before 
any hostile occupation of the latter tribe^s country was attemjded. In 
the meantimii Ca])tain Tjcwin had despatched two messengers to 
Henkuia, the ])rin(Mpal northern llowloug Chief, in whose hands Mary 
Wiiufiiester was, and he at on(*e gave up the girl, reserving, however, 
all questions as to submission and Ins other captives. On their journey 
back these messengers met Hutton Poea and the subadar, and the 
latter having taken <*harge of Mary Winchester brought her to Hutton 
Poea^s village near Dernagiri, whence she was sent to C'hittagong. 
Hutton Poea continued on his way to Vandoola, the Chief of the 
Southc^rn llowlongs. 

On the 12th February General Hrownlow started with a portion 
of his force against the northern llowlongs, having first left a sufilcient 
garrison at Syloo Savoonga. The force crossed the Dullessury; 
and on the next day some of the enemy were seen ; they were 
communicatid with, through some of Hutton Poea^s men, and 
eviiK'cd a desire to submit. The march was, however, continued, until 
definite information was received that Penkuia and Savoonga were 
advancing to tender their submission. They arrived on the IGth 
February, and without hesitation accepted the terms which were 
imposed on them. These were the surrender of all captives, an engage- 
ment on their part to live amk^ably with all British subjects from Mani- 
pur to Arraean, with free right of access to our people through their 
whole country. A day or two afterwards Tjalboorah, Jatoma, and 
Lienrikoree, the remaining Chiefs of the northern llowlongs, came 
in and agreed to similar terms. On the 23rd the force commenced 
its march back to Syloo Savoonga ; and there Lai Gnoora and Ijaljeeka, 
sons of Savoonga, Vanhnoyah, Vanloola, and three other Chiefs, represent- 
ing the whole of the Syloo tribe, made their submission on the same 
terms as the llowlongs. Tliere only remained now the southern Tlow- 
longs, and, to commence proceedings against them, it was necessary to 
return to Dtmagiri ; and starting from that place a show of force was 
made in the direction of Sypoea and Vandoola, whose villages were said 
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to be from three to five days’ marches east of Hutton Poea. An 
advance was made to Sypoea’s villaj^e, a distance of 40 miles, and he 
immediately submitted. On the 12th Vanton«*a came in with a number 
of captives, and next mornin<j San^Iiena, VandooWs eldest son, followed, 
and his submission was accepted on behalf of his father ; he ag^reeing 
that his captives should be given up. Tlie submission of the tribes 
being now complete, the force marched back to Cliittagong, the last of 
the troops reaching that placemen the 24th February. 

The operations of this column were decidedly successful. It 
advanced 231 miles from Chittagong and 83 miles from its first 
advanced base into the Ilowlong country ; it disabused Benkuia 
of the idea that his village was inaccessible, and its progress was only 
arrested by the submission of that Chief and his tribe. The following 
is a complete list of the Chiefs who submitted to, and came to terms 
with, General Brownlow : — 


Tribe. 


Name. 


Remarks. 


Syloo 


t^owlong (north) 


Howlong (south) 


Savoonga 
Lai Ngora 
Laljoeka 

V^'lnhnoya and two brothers ... 

Vankunga 

Vanhinina 

Vanhoolen 

Dowtyoyva 

Yanlula 

V^inshuma 

Lalhlocra 

Saugbiiuga 


Benkuia 

V^’ansanga 

Choiigmama 

Lion-u-koom 

Lalbilra 

.fo-htoma 

Vandoola 

Vantonga and two brothers ... 

Sanghona 

8aipoiya 


Represented by his sons. 

I Sons of Savoonga. 
Step-hrothcr to Ruitou Poea. 


j* Subject to Savoonga. 


) Those Chiefs are brothers. The 
f former has married Ruttou 
) Poea’s sister, 

I Subject to Saugbooiiga. 

] Brothers : independent. 

j 

Represented by his son Sanghona. 
(yousius ot Vandoola. 

Widest son of Vandoola. 

Brothers of V^andoola and brother- 
in-law of Rutton Poca. 


A survey party accornpauied each column of the expeditionary 
„ force, and in the short season avail- 

urvey opera ions. their operations they topo- 

graphically delineated 6,500 square miles of , new and difficult country, 
and contributed most materially to fill up the gap which had hitherto 
separated the survey of Chittagong from that of Cachar. 

The southern party, under Mijor J. Macdonald, pushing north from 
Chittagong, succeeded in completing a triangulation of 2,300 and 
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topographical majiping of 1,700 square miles connected with the eastern 
frontier series of the great trigonometrical survey. The tract thus 
explored lies between ii ’ 30' and 23^ 45' north latitude, and 92^ 30' 
and 93^ east longitude, and its survey has determined a considerable 
extent of the water-shed between the Cacharand Chittagong and Akyab 
water systems. Forty well denned geographical points have been 
established, and the heights of 37 of these obtained with mathematical 
accuracy. ^ 

Captain Badgley, in charge of the northern party, started from 
Cachar and accomplished about 600 square miles of triangulation, with 
nearly 200 linear miles of route survey and 4,S00 square miles of 
topography. The region thus surveyed extends to 93° 30' east longitude, 
and nearly to 23*^ north latitude, and includes the whole course of the 
Tuiri and its tributaries, which pour their waters into the Barak at 
Tipai Mookh. 


Major Macdonald was not able to push far enough north to deter- 
mine the upper course of the Dullessury and the Sonai, more westerly 
aflluents of the Barak, and owing to the two parties not having been 
able to effect a junction, there remains a blank in longitude between 
these two portions of the survey which overlap in latitude ; and also 
another gap in latitude between the northern limits of the tract 
surveyed by the Chittagong party and the southern boundary of 
surveyed Cachar. 


Leaving for further consideration the question of the policy to be 

■n r « followed in future with the Lushai 

Defensive posts. Government con- 

tented itself on the close of the expedition with placing a line of 
strongly-manned posts along the whole southern frontier of Cachar and^ 
Sylhet. 

The question of policy was afterwards taken up by the Local and 
„ . Supreme Governments ; but as most 

luture policy. ^ debateablc points arose in 

connection with the Chittagong side, it will be most convenient to notice 
the result in the following chapter. The more important papers will 
also be found in the Appendix. 


Effect of tho expedition. 


The Lushais have given no serious 
trouble since this expedition. 


Some of the Chiefs visited the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar 
during 1S73-74, and some of them sent down their muntries, or 
agents, with small presents. Large numbers came down in December 
1874 to purchase cattle in North Cachar with cash, which they had 
obtained from the sale of rubber. During the cold weather of 1874-75 
large numbers of Lushais came down to cut rubber on both banks of 
the Barak. .When they were forbidden to cut more, they disappeared 
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from the neig^hbourhood of the guards and gardens, though, possibly, 
they continued to cut'rubber in places where they were not seen. In 
January 1875 Sookpilal's agent reported a great scarcity of rice in that 
Chiefs country. Supplies were sent up, and Native dealers were induced 
to send up more. Three bazaars had been established of recent 
years in the Lushai country, beyond our border, which were supplied 
with goods by Native traders from Cachar. They are located on the 
three principal streams flowi);ig out of the Lushai country, at Changsil, 
formerly Bepari Baazar, at Sonai Bazaar, and at Tipai Mookh. They 
increased for a time in size and importance ; but their growth was 
checked by the exactions imposed on the traders by the Chiefs, and 
lately they have fallen off seriously owing to the failure in the supply 
of rubber brought in by the tribes. 

A very important question in connection with these tribes brought 

Movement of the tribes northvverd. ^ f apparently 

gradual advance ot the Lushais 

northwards towards our southern boundary. (^) They are, it is supposed, 
closely pressed on the south and east by the Soktis and possibly by 
other tribes ; and the southern tribes, in consequence, appear to be 
coming north and the eastern tribes coming west. This movement, if 
not wat*died with care, may contain the germ of future complications. 
The Chief Commissioner has forbidden altogether the settlement of 
parties of these border tribes within our boundaries, except after per- 
mission duly asked and obtained, and on sites specially assigned to 
them for the purpose. These sites are to be invariably at a 
considerable distance within our frontier, in order to prevent raids 
on the settlements, and to obviate the chances of disputes arising 
between communities settled at short distances from one another 
across the border, which might lead to our becoming involved in their 
feuds. 


For the rest the policy of sending one of the Cachar officers to 

Policy of defence and conciliation. ‘J*® Pnncipal Chiefs in a friendly 

way trom time to time has been 
followed. Our frontier posts are carefully maintained, and very recently 
the military branch of the Police in this, as in other parts of the Pro- 
vince, has been placed on an improved footing. In the Appendix will 
be found papers showing the proposals devised to this end and the way 
in which the defence of Assam is now provided for. 


In February 1875 Sir R. Temple, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

_ „ , , , , . , « 1 forward a proposal to appoint a 

Officer to have sole charge 
p.lal from tbo south. Howlon^ 

Syloos, and other hill tribes of Chittagong, and to make over to this 
officer also the control of SookpilaFs country and the tribes of Hill 


(^)As8am Proceedings, Jun,e 1876. 
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Tipperah.(‘) Tli(? Chief Commissioner of Assam objected to the scheme 
on the following grounds ; — * 

The changes proposed which affect this Province are — 

(1) The control of Sukpilal’s country from the Chittagong side, instead of from 
* the Cachar side. 

(2) The abolition of the appointment of Political Agent to Hill Tipporah. 

On the first point I am to observe as follows : — 

Politically, Sukpilal’s country may be described as bounded on the north by the 
Districts of Cachar and Sylhet ; on the west by Hill Tipporah ; on the south by the 
country of the llowlongs, Syloos, and Shindoos ; on the oast by the State of Manipur 
and the country of the Sokteos. Although this tract is not wholly under the authority 
of Siikpilal, still his relations and friends bear rule over almost the whole of it, and it 
is probably what Sir R. Temple intends by the expression “ Sukpilal’s country.” This 
tract has no definite boundaries. On the north sido Sukpilal has agreed on a certain 
line, as dividing his country from that of the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar ; but the 
Deputy Commissioner and his people have much influence to the south of this line, 
while Sukpilal and his people have much influence to the north of it. On the other sides, 
the boundary of the tract varies with the fortunes of its inhabitarifs : When their 
star is in the ascendant, they encroach upon Hill Tipperali, the Syloos, &c., and, indeed, 
upon Cachar and Sylhet ; when they are weak, their neighbours encroach upon them. 

Geographically, this tract may bo described as consisting of a scries of parallel 
rivers running from south to north, with the watersheds between them. The chief 
of these rivers are the Dallossiir, the Sonai, and the Tipai, on which are situated the 
trading places of Bopari Bazaar, Tyiishai Haut, and Tipaimukh. To these trading places 
traders from Cachar and Sylhet habitually resort. 

Neither politically, nor geographically, nor commercially, has the tract in question up 
to date had much connection with the Chittagong Hill Tracts ; its connec.tion has 
always been with (IJacliar and Sylhet. T'his connection is a natural one, and arises partly 
from the position of the tract to the north of the watershed dividing the waters which 
flow into the Siirmah from those which flow into tho Fenny, Kiirnufule, &c. ; partly from 
the fact that the people inhabiting it are continually pressed northwards and westwards 
by the hostile tribes to the south and east of them, and are thus brought into recurrent 
contact with tho border populations of Cachar, Manipur, and Sylhet. The Chief Com- 
missioner would not dissever a connection so natural, and which has subsisted so long, 
without very strong reason being shown. 

The practical difliciiUies which arc likely to ensue if SukpilaFs country is controll^ 
from the Chittagong sido are these : Tea-planters and others are constantly being 
brought into contact wdth Sukpilal’s people. Hardly a month pavsses but Colonel 
Keatiiige has to settle some question of frontier policy in Cachar and Sylhet. The referenco 
of all such questions to Calcutta will seriously detract from the advantages which the 
establishment of this Province was expected to confer. Communication between Snkpilal’s 
country and tho (fliittagong Hill Tracts is diflicult, that is, tho tribes of the Kowlongs 
and Syloos intervene. On the other hand, communication between Sukpilal’s people 
and the people of the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar is so constant that it is probable 
that, if Sir R. Temple’s scheme is accepted, tho Superintendent of tho Frontier will 
communicate with Sukpilal vid Cachar. Finally, tho object of Sukpilal and his people 
being naturjilly to encroach on Cachar, Sylhet, and Hill Tipperah, it seems probable 
that they might find means to play off their now controller of the Chittagong sido against 
the Deputy Commissoners of Cachar and Sylhet. 

Lastly, I am to point out that, though Sukpilal is still an important personage and 
has much influence with his relations and friends who bear rule in varioas parts of 
the tracts above described as “ Sukpilal’s country,” still it must not be supposed that 
that country could be controlled by communicjation with Sukpilal alone. There are many 
other leaders and chiefs with whom tho Deputy Commissioner of Cachar and tho 
Manipuri authorities are in constant communication, who, though they may bo influenc- 
ed, are certainly in no way controlled by Sukpilal. 


(') Assam Proceedings, April 1875. 
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On the second point, in which change is proposofl, I am to poiiit out that it is very 
necessary to Cachar and S/ihet that their right flank should be efliciently protected. 
The Chief Commissioner cannot recall to mind any raids of Kookies through Hill 
Tipperah into Chittagong, whereas they have been not unfrequent upon Sylhet. Strength 
in Hill Tipperah is consequently of more iraportancM) to the districts in the Surma Valley 
than to those on the Chittagong side. Tipperah will be stronger, the Chief Commissioner 
thinks, with a Political Agent than with an Aasistaut Political Agent. 

Colonel Keatinge regrets that ho is unable to support Sir R. Temple’s scheme, 
in so far as it affects this Province, lie has always held that the present division of 
control over the savage tribes lyin<j, between Cachar and Chittagong was the most 
convenient one. Indeed, when he took up the administration of this Province it was 
strongly urged upon him by the late Jiieuteiiant-Covernor of Bengal that he should 
undertake the control of the whole eastern frontier. His answer was, that the Syloos, 
Howlongs, &c., and other tribes in connection with Chittagong, could not conveniently 
be controlled from the Cachar side ; that the controlling authority should have possession 
of the Chittagong District as a base. In the same way, he holds that Sukpilal’s people 
and other tribes in connection with Cachar could not conveniently be controlled from 
the Chittagong side ; that the controlling authority should have possession of the Cachar 
District as a base. 


The project was accordingly dropped. 


In January 1877 Mr. H. Luttman- Johnson, then Deputy Commis- 


Mr. .Johnson’s tour, 1877. 


si oner of Cachar, accompanied by 
Extra Assistant Commissioner Hari 


Charan Sarmah, Rai Bahadur, and by Mr. Savi, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Police, in command of 50 men of the Frontier Police force, entered 
Lushai territory at Changsil Bazar, on the Dullessury River.(‘) Prom 
thence the party marched through the hills to Sonai Bazar, and then pro- 
ceeded to Kulicherra Mukh, on the Barak River, at which point they took 
boat, returning to Silchar by way of the Monierkhall outpost. Mr. 
Johnson spent altogether about three weeks in the Lushai Hills, expe- 
riencing much hospitality from those of the inhabitants with whom he 
came in contact. He was unfortunately unable to arrange an interview 
v^ith either Sookpilal or Khalgom, now the most powerful of SookpilaPs 
sons, these Chiefs excusing their non-attendance on different grounds. 
The Deputy Commissioner, however, paid a visit to, and received a visit 
from, Sailengpoi, who is said to be the favourite son of Sookpilal. 
Sailengpoi evinced during the interviews a most friendly disposition. 
The tour was, on the whole, most successful, an issue due to a great 
extent to the caution and tact displayed by Mr. Johnson. 


In March 1877 a very unsatisfactory report was received as to the 
state of the frontier posts supposed to be maintained by Hill Tipperah. 
The Rajah had three posts along his northern (Sylhet) border, at Kamal- 
pur, Koilaspur, and Furnah Dharmnagar. Between this and Ekshurra 
on the Goomty (a day^s journey from the Chittagong Hill Frontier), no 
posts were j)laced.(2) Then full two days^ journey from Ekshurra down 
the Goomty was a post at Udaipur. On the south, close to Noakhali, 
another at Rishyamukh and on the west posts at Khadlamadla and 
Agartalah. In most cases the Political Agent found the sepoys^ pay in 


(') Assam Proceedings, May 1877. 
(*) Assam Proceedings, August 1877. 
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arrears and no amiiiunition provided for their muskets. The Govern- 
ment of India jjave orders insisting on the RajUh^s carrying out his 
engagements in this matter of frontier defence. 

It^ was reported in 1876-77 that an expedition had been under- 
taken by Sookpilars son, Lem- 
Quarrels between Eastern and Western „ Laliecka in October IS 76 

agabist Pugrying, a Syloo village, 
in which the village was plundered ar.d several of the inhabitants 
carried away into slavery. Afterwards news was received that fighting 
has broken out between Khalgorn, and the eastern Lushais under Poiboi. 
The quarrel is .said to have originated through Khalgorn having joomed 
land to which Poiboi laid claim. Poiboi and Lalhai would a])pear to be 
often guilty of acts of oppression towards the weaker Chiefs. In 1875-76 
Tantow, a petty eastern Chief, having been attacked and robbed by Poiboi, 
came and settled n(»ar Ti pai Mookh. The Chief Commissioner, considering 
his location in this place objectionable, ordered him to return to Lushai 
territory, or to move to a safer spot, — he adopted the former course. 
Subsequently, twenty-two families of Tantow^s village came into 
British territory, and asked for protection, saying that they could no 
longer tolerate the constant oppression they suffered at the hands of 
Poiboi and Lalhai. They stated that Tantow himself had lately been 
seized by Poiboi, and placed in eonlinenient, but had been released at the 
instance of Lengkam. These refugees were located for the present in 
the Kookie village of Akhai Piinji, on the west bank of the Barak River, 
opposite the mouth of the Jhiri River.* 

Tn July 1^77 hostilities broke out between the eastern Chiefs, Leng- 
kam, Lalbura, Chunglen, and Bungte, and the western Chiefs, Sookpilal, 
Khalgorn, his son, and Lenpooiiga. These hostilities originated in a 
dispute about some joom laud. 

Sookpilal and the other western Chiefs, shortly after this outbreak of 
hostilities, sent a deputation to the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar, ask- 
ing for assistance against tlui eastern Chiefs. Their request was of 
course refused. In August following the eastern (yhiefs sent a similar 
deputation, ohieily with a view to find out what answer bad been given 
to Sookpilal It was explained to them that the British Government 
would not assist either side, and they were advised to make peace with the 
other party. They then asked that the traders who had deserted the Tipai 
Mookh Bazaar on account of the oppression exeredsed by some servants 
of Lengkam^s might be induced to return. They were told that the matter 
would be taken into consideration if proper explanations were tendered. 

Towards the end of September, Lengkam attacked Khalgorn, 
and carried ofE fifteen heads, in revenge for the theft from some of his 
people of some salt which they were carrying through Khalgom^s 
country fron Sonai Bazaar. In October thirty-live of Lalhai^s people 
fled from the Lushai country through fear of Poiboi. 

* I givejiho names of the Lushai Chiefs as they appear in the papers ; but new 
names are constantly cropping up without explanation of their connection or location. 
Some Cachar officer should prepare a * Key’ to the Annual Reports. 
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In November SookpilaFs muntries again sent petition to the 
Deputy Commissioner, “asking him to mediate between the eastern and 
western Chiefs. They were told in reply that, if both sides joined in the 
application, the request might be entertained, but not otherwise. 

In January 187S Lcngkam^s muntri with other agents of the 
eastern Chiefs made restitution to the traders who had left Tipai 
Bazaar, paying them Rs. 30. They also, on the part of the eastern 
Chiefs, again asked for the mediation of the British Government. The 
Chief Commissioner being informed that both parties were desirous of 
mediation on the part of the British Government, directed that they 
should he advised to make peace, and that a safe meeting-ground in 
Cachar should be offered to them. 


Nothing of importance occurred to disturb our relations with any 
-El A i! 10^0 Arr. tribes in 186S-79 till October, 

^ “ * when the bazar at Changsil, which is 

under SookpilaBs protection, was plundered by a party of Lushais, who 
could not be identified. The merchants came down with the muntries of 
Sookpilal, and some of his neighbours who tried to throw the blame on 
the eastern tribes. On investigation, however, this appeared highly 
improbable, and Sookpilal was called upon to pay the losses of the traders 
and 25 per cent, damages, and with this view the muntries were sent 
back to him, with a message to the effect that no merchants would be 
allowed to go to Changsil until the money was paid. 


About the same time six Lushais from Sennong, one of Poiboi's 
villages, came down to ask for assistance against Lalhai ; they further 
reported that Poiboi was about to send down his principal muntries 
after the rice crop was cut. Advantage was taken of this opportunity 
to remind Poiboi and Khalgom of their obligations regarding the safety 
of their respective bazars. 

On the 6th December a robbery of rubber from some Nepaulese 
woodcutters by a party of Lushais was reported. Investigation was 
made, but the thieves were not discovered. 


On the 8th December some muntries and others from Khalgom 
came down to ask for assistance against the eastern tribes. They were 
told that Poiboi^s and Lengkom^s muntries were expected shortly, and 
that, if they waited till SookpilaPs muntries came down also, there 
would be some chance of making a peaceable arrangement between the 
tribes here. 


The Bengali messenger the Deputy Commissioner sent with the 
returning muntries to Sookpilal came back on the 15th January, and 
reported that Sookpilal had made a thorough investigation into the 
robbery at Changsil, but without success. He declined to pay any 
damages or compensation, but promised to send his muntries in a fort- 
night to treat for the re-opening of the Changsil Bazar. The promised 
muntries came down in Pebruary, and, after long consultation and 
debates, agreed that Sookpilal should pay a fine of Rs. 1,000> and remit 
bazar dues to the same amount, on the condition that the Changsil 
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Bazar should be r^-opened. Meanwhile, the muntries from the eastern 
side had arrived in the station. From what they* all said, the state of 
enmity between the tribes was highly unpopular, and solely due to the 
jealousy of the Chiefs. Even they, it seemed, would be glad to make 
peace, 'were it not that each party was unwilling to incur the shame of 
making the first advance. The Deputy Commissioner recommended 
them to make simultaneous advances, and told them to say that the 
advances were made by his advice. The jnuntries all went away about 
the 8th of March. 


Sookpilal first endeavoured to raise the amount of his fine 
by the imposition of a house-tax ; but this attempt was abandoned 
in consequence of the opposition it encountered at the bands of his 
people, who contended that, as the Chiefs themselves realized handsome 
profits from the bazar, they, and not the community at largo, were the 
proper persons to make good the sum demanded by (Tovernment. 
Sookpilal then obtained contributions of Rs. 100 from each of the tribu- 
tary Chiefs Sailengpiii, Lengpunga, Lengkunga, and Baniyatungi, and 
Rs. CO from his son Khalgom ; this money, • together with Rs. 100 
contributed by himself, he paid to a Native officer who had been deputed 
to Changsil to realize the fine. He promised to arrange within one 
month for the payment of the balance Rs. 410, but the Native officer, 
being: seriously ill and having nearly exhausted his supplies, returned 
to Cachar. The Chief Commissioner remitted the balance of the fine, 
in consideration of the deference paid by Sookpilal to the order of the 
Deputy Commissioner. 


On the 30 th April 1879 

Events of 1879-80. 


it was reported that a party of 
SookpilaBs tribe under the command 
of his sons, Labruma and Leng- 


pung, had started to attack the villages of Poiboi and Lengkam, ar<l 
of their subsidiary Chief Chungleng, the object of the expedition being 
to retaliate for the burning by Lengkam of some huts. It was 


further stated that another party had gone south-east to raid on Lalbura^s 


people. These reports were afterwards corroborated by information 
received from the Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
No collision, however, occurred, the contending parties being induced to 
abandon for the present their warlike designs by the friendly offices of 
the grandmother of Poiboi, a Rani whose territory lies between the 
villages of the two belligerents. In June 1879 a report came down from 
the Sonai Bazar that Sailengpui and other Chiefs had started to renew the 
attack on Poiboi, Lengkam, and Chungleng ; but a rumour having 
reached them that troops were being despatched from Cachar to Tipai 
Mookh, the project was abandoned. 


In the following month the Lushais came down from Senong 
Punji (a village 14 miles south-east of Tipai Mookh Bazar), presented an 
elephant tusk to the Deputy Commissioner, and represented that their 
community was in great distress for want of food. With the approval 
of the Chief Commissioner, 35 maunds of paddy were purchased and 
sent to relieve the distress. 
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In addition to these internal disputes, the Easftern Lushais are 
threatened by some of 'che Kookie clans living still further to the east- 
ward. It was reported that in April 1879 some Paites, nominally 
subject to the Maharajah of Manipur, attacked the village of Bon tonga, 
brother of Lalbura. The result was the loss of one life. No retaliatory 
steps were taken by the Lushais, who had been recently further 
disturbed by a demand made on them for tribute by the Soktes (or 
Sooties), which demand they c^termined to resist at all costs. 

During the year the muntries of Sookpilal, Sailengpui, and 
Lengpung visited Cach^r, and presented nazars to the Chief Commis- 
sioner. The muntries of Poiboi and Lengkam not having attended 
as usual to pay their respects, the Deputy Commissioner caused 
inquiries to be made of those Chiefs, and was informed that the cause of 
this neglect was the attitude of the Soktes, which rendered it inadvisable 
for the headmen to absent themselves from their villages. 


In April 1880 a party of Lu.ehais who had come down to 

collect rubber fell in with some 
woocicutters in the Inner Line forest 
reserve, and demanded rent from them. On the matter being reported 
to the Deputy Commissioner, he sent a remonstrance to Sookpilal^ 
whose subjects the offenders were said to be. Sookpilal took the 
matter up promptly, and summoned the principal offender, one 
Lalapa, Muntri of Mintang Punji, whom he fined and personally 
chastised. He also expressed a hope that any Lushais who interfered 
with British subjects in our territory might, if arrested, be punished 
by the Deputy Commissioner. In the month of May a letter, received 
from the Changsil Bazar, stated that Sookpilal was seriously ill, and 
wished, if possible, to have an interview with Rai Hari Charan Sarma 
Bahadur before his death. Major Boyd, therefore, with the sanction 
of the Chief Commissioner, despatched that officer, with an escort of 10 
men of the Frontier Police, to the Changsil Bazar, whence he proceeded 
to SookpilaPs village. He found Sookpilal very ill and anxious that 
a medical man might be sent to him. 


Owing to barbarities committed by Khalgom, SookpilaPs son, 
upon his people, several families sought refuge in Cachar and were 
settled at a distance from the border. 


On the 13th January 1881 Major Boyd started on tour in the Lus- 
hai country, and was absent a month from the district. Ho was able 
to meet seven Chiefs, exclusive of the infant son and heir of Sookpilal. 
News of the death of the last-mentioned Chief reached him after his 
departure from Silchar. 

Prom time to time during the year reports were received of petty 
raids committed by the several Chiefs in pursuance of the quarrel 
between the eastern and western Chiefs. Had Sookpilal lived, it is 
possible arrangements might have been made to effect an amicable 
settlement during the Deputy Commissioner's tour in those hills ; 
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but the death of the most powerful of their opponents has encouraged 
Poiboi an<J. Lengkam to prosecute the quarrel. 

The death of Sookpilal was to be regretted, as his great influence 
had of .late been steadily exerted in favour of the maintenance of 
friendly and conciliatory relations with our Government. During his 
tour Major Boyd had frequent opportunities of noticing how thoroughly 
the conviction of the paramount importance of retaining the favour 
of Government was entertained by the bhiefs and their headmen, and 
as the pressure of the less-civilized tribes on the flank and rear of 
the Lushais increases year by year, so will the urgent need for the 
continuance of amicable relations become, it is thought, to these latter 
more and more apparent. 

In the early part of the year 1S81-S2 there were incessant hosti- 

Events of 1881-83. amnng the chiefs inliabiting 

the eastern and central tracts. In 
the beginning of April Lengkam, Chunglena, and Poiboi attacked and 
burnt the village of Thangula, which contained about 450 people, 
killing 150 of them and taking 39 prisoners. The Deputy Commissioner 
gives the following account of their subsequent proceedings : — 

The raiders carried with them forty heads of the slain as a trophy, and it is 
curious to note what they did with these heads on their return to the punjis. They 
all assembled in the villa<<o of (Ihun^lcna, and there the heads were arninged in a 
row, and an earthen vessel filled with rice, curry, and boiled eggs, and a bamboo 
“ chungcC' containing liquor, were placed by OJich head, while the victors drank and 
danced round them. This food was given, not out of derision, but in order that the 
disembodied spirits might not haunt the victors, but travel in peace to the city of 
the dead that lies in the far south. Subsequently, a small tree was planted in 
front of the Kaja’s house, and the heads hung on its branches, the soldiery then 
proceeded to dance roun<l the tree, firing blank ammunition at the heads. After 
this, the fighting-men who had actually brought away the heads were publicly 
decorated, each man’s hair being bound with a thick white cord, at the ends of, 
which knots of black and red thread were fastened. These threads are highly 
esteemed by the Ijiishais, and are oarofiilly preserved and transuiittod to their desoendauts 
as proofs of the prowess of their ancestors. 

Directly after this Lengkam attacked a village of Darkang^s, 
and killed many of inhabitants : 2S people from this village and 2/5 
from Thangula^s village took refuge in the Cachar district, and were 
assigned an asylum in two Kookie villages, which were willing to 
receive thorn. In October Khalgom made an abortive attack on 
Lalhai ; but, these wars not being relished by his people, 400 of them 
immigrated into the Cachar district, and were settled there. Shortly 
after this the pressure of famine began to be felt, and the three 
principal chiefs, Poiboi, Khalgom, and Lalhai, met and agreed to a 
cessation of hostilities, and proceeded to send men into the Cachar 
district to obtain supplies of food. 


The famine arose, according 
The Lushai famine. 


to the concurrent testimony of all 
persons concerned, from the depreda- 
tions of rats. In the previous season 


the bamboos had seeded, and the supply of food thus provided caused an 


immense multiplication in the number of rats, who, when they ha<l 
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exhausted the hambop-seed, fell upon the rice crops and devoured them. 
The earliest indication o£ the distress was the immigratioij of some 
eighty families from the village of Khalgom, followed by other subjects 
of eastern chiefs first, and afterwards of the western chiefs. But, 
though they were later in immigrating, it was the western villages 
which suffered most, and by far the largest number of refugees came 
down the valley of the Uullessiiry past Jhalnacherra. At first, their 
advent created considerable r alarm among the tea-coolies and some 
managers of the gardens near their route ; but it was soon found out 
that they were peaceably iiudined, and were only anxious to earn a 
livelihood, eitlier by the sale of bamboos and forest produce, by labour, 
or by begging. In order to facilitate the former end, the duty charged 
at the forest toll-stations on foreign timber and produce was taken off ; 
and employment was offered both by the Forest Officer on clearing forest 
boundaries and by several Tea Managers on cutting down the jungle on 
their grants. The Lushais, though not accustomed to hoeing or road- 
making, are skilful in jungle-clearing, and ac»cepted work readily when 
offered them on high wages. But, besidc’s this form of relief, it was 
necessary to make provision for supplying food in Lushai-land to those 
who were unable or unwilling to emigrate. Traders were encouraged to 
send up rice to the two chief marts of Tipaiinukh in the east and 
Cliangsil in the west ; the protection of a body of Frontier Police was 
promised tbem ; and two Oovernment store-houses were opened at 
Tipaimiikh and Gutnrmukh, a place rather lower down the river 
Dullessury than Changsil, and to the north of it. These store-houses 
were not to compete with traders in selling, but to act as reserves in case 
the traders^ stores fell short, and from them loans were to be made to 
the chiefs, or to men for whom the chiefs guaranteed that they were 
unable to buy from the traders. 

One visit was paid by the Special Extra- Assistant Commissioner, 

u 4 T 1 • 1 j V. n 4. Bai Hari Charan Bahadur, to Tipai- 

Visits to Lusliai-land by Govern ment , , , ^ i i 

olficials. mnkh, and two (on the second or 

which he was accompanied by Mr. 
Place, Sub-Divisional Officer of Hailakandi) to Guturmiikh. In the 
course of these visits it was ascertained that the eastern part of the 
country had suffered least from the famine : partly no doubt from 
natural causes, and partly because, being stronger and more warlike, 
the chiefs had stores of plunder to fall back upon*. These chiefs 
resented the posting of a guard at Tipaimiikh, and professed to 
be afraid that it would lead to the annexation of the country ; so, after 
ascertaining that the traders were not alarmed for their own safety, the 
guard was withdrawn, only a head constable and a native clerk being 
left to keep the accounts of the store-house and to register traffic and 
report events. On the western side the chiefs and their people were poorer 
and the scarcity more severe ; and here much gratitude was expressed 
for the assistance given by Government, and much friendliness shown 
towards Mr. Place, who was asked to enter and visit the e villages, an 
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invitation seldom given to an Englishman^ whose visit is believed to be 
generally followed by cholera. It was ascertairfed that the Lushais of 
this tracf prevented the Howlongs, who live to their south, from visiting 
Outurinnkh or Changsil, and were making a profitable trade by carrying 
rice td them and retailing it at a higher price. 

As the season advanced, there was no increase in the pressure felt, 

Gradual cessation of famine. f"* contrary and m^iy of the 

ijiLshais who had entered Cachar and 
settled temporarily in Kookie villages there began to return in order to 
prepare their own lands for cultivation. Cholera broke out in the 
spring near Tipaimukh, and ean*iedoff one of the chiefs, Chungicna ; and 
his village, thus weaktmed, was afterwards raided on by some Manipur 
Kookies. There has been a considerable emigration, too, from this part 
into M.anipur territory. These events, however, did not affect Cachar, 
n(*ith(»r increasing the number of fugitives into it nor preventing the 
r(»turn of the fainine-iinmigrants to their own country. It is estimated 
that not more than 1,000 of these now remain in Cachar. 

Tlie quantity of rice and paddy exported to Lushai-land in 1S81..S2 

was about 18,000 maunds and ^,000 
maunds respectively, wlul(3 nearly 
1,000 maunds of rubber and 45i5,000 
bamboos were brought down. Tlie value of the imports is estimated at 
Rs. 61,800, and of the exports at Rs. 42,700, the difference between 
the two figures ])cing covered by the cost of freight and the profits 
of trade. Besides this, Government purchased and sent up about 2,500 
maunds of paddy, which was cither sold to traders or advanced to the 
chiefs and persons vouched for by them. 

The total expenditure incurred by Oovernment on famine relbif 
^ ^ was Rs. 2,240; of tins Rs. 1,100 

was ior ])urchase ol paddy and rice, 
and Rs. 1,040 for boat-hire, i.e., freight of the paddy and visits of 
supervising officials. Rs. 1,040 were recovered from the sales to traders, 
leaving Rs. 1,200, the net expenditure of Government. Some of this 
but not much may be recovered from the recipients of loans. The 
policy of giving grain only in the form of a loan, and on the guarantee 
of a chief, was adhered to, not so much in the hope that much money 
would be received back, as with the view of preventing too indis- 
criminate application for help from being made. 

In January 1883 a small party of Sokte Kookies under a chief, 

Thangkoyam, succeeded in making 
their way to Tipaimukh Bazar and 
plundered the Bazar, carrying off also a boy captive. The Deputy Com- 
missioner of Cachar, Mr. Wight, was actually close to the Bazar at 
the time, but not with force sufficient to prevent the outrage. These 
Kookies cape from a village 10 days south of Manipur and managed 


Events of 1882-83. 
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to evade all the hostile Lushais on their route. The captive lad, all the 
plunder, and a fine of its. 450 were subsequently recovered through the 
agency of the Raja of Manipur. 

Late in December 1883 the Deputy Commissioner of ^achar 

reported that disturbing reports 

^^pprehensnon at present time, January 

Khalgom and the western Lushais 
were said to be much excited about the alleged murder of four of their 
people by Kookies living in our territory near Arkai Punji. Khalgom 
had sent in a deputation to demand reparation, headed by Rutton 
Sing (a notorious character, formerly a coolie on a tea garden, who 
has been mixed up in every mischief that has taken place on this 
frontier of recent years). It was ascertained that a great Council of 
the western chiefs had been held, and as raids might very possibly 
follow, troops have been hurried up to strengthen the frontier posts 
and patrols. The Deputy Commissioner has told the Lushais that he 
will make enquiries into their allegations, and that any raid on British 
territory will lead to their utter destruction. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


CHITTAGONG FRONTIER TRIBES. 

To the east and south-east of the district of Chittagfong* stretches 
a tract of hill and forest, which, though now a British district, was not 
very long ago an almost unknown territory even to those who were no- 
minally in charge of it. Lying between latitude 21° 25' and 23° 45' 
north, and longitude 91° 45' and 92° 50' east, it was for long 
years entered in the collectorate records of ("hittagong as the 
kapas or cotton mehal of that district, a land of impervious jungle 

The Chittagong Hill Tracta. and malarious climate, into which 

no Bengalee might venture and 
live. We now assume to govern and protect 6,796 square miles 
of upland. European officers dwell amid its forests, and a yearly 
increasing revenue is derived from its people and its products. It is 
bounded on the south and south-east by Arracan ; on the north-west the 
Fenny divides it from Hill Tipperah ; west of it lie the swamps and 
plains of Chittagong ; while eastward its limits are undefined, and its 
ranges merge in the wild, unexplored high-lands that lie between British 
India and North Burmah. The tract is roughly divided into four great 
valleys by chains of hills running from the south to the north-west in 
nearly parallel lines, till they reach the water-shed between Chittagong 
and Caehar, Flowing south, the Sungoo and Matamori rivers water two 
of these main valleys. The other two arc drained by north-flowing 
affluents of the Karnafuli, which itself cuts through the ranges from east 
to west. It is a country rough and primeval : the abode of nomad 
cultivators, who have a hard struggle to maintain life against the sava- 
gery of nature and their more barbarous neighbours. The habits of the 
people and the characteristics of their home have been pleasantly and 
rosily described by the Deputy Commissioner (Captain Lcwin) lately in 
charge of them.* It is not my intention here to go over ground already 
so recently traversed; nor do manners and customs fall specially within 
the scope of my present task. On the history of the Hill Tracts and 
the policy of Government therein. Captain Lewin has hardly touched ; 
and it is still open to me to examine this. I shall first, however, and 
with due acknowledgment, condense from Captain Lewin^s work a very 
brief account of the various tribes inhabiting the Hill Tracts. 

Captain Lewin divides these into two classes: (1) the Khyoungtha, 

Lewin’. Aetoh of the HiU people.. 2f m •t''® 

Toungtha, or children of the hills. 

The former are of Arracanese origin, immigrants from the south, and by 


The Hill Tracts of Chittagong and the dwellers therein— Calcutta, 1869. 
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religion Budhists. The latter are of mixed origii>, ’dwell chiefly in 
the outer hills, and are* in fact, for the most part savages of various clans. 
The Khyoungtha dwell together in village communities, eacii under a 
roaja or headman, through whom they pay revenue cither to Govern- 
ment direct or to some chief. The whole country south of the 'Karna- 
fuli is nominally subject to the head of the Phru family, called at 
various times the Poang and the Bohmong Bajah. Most of those 
living north of the Karnafuli acknowledge a chief called the Mong 
Rajah. Distinct as to language and race from the ordinary Khyoung- 
tha are the Cluikma, or Tsakma tribe. Branches of this tribe are 
known as Doingnak and Toungjynyas, and much discussion has taken 
})lace as to their origin and history, for which I must refer to Captain 
Le win's pamphlet and the Asiatic Society's journals. The chief of the 
Chiickmas was until within the last few years a woman known as 
Kalindi Rani, and the tribe jooms north of the Karnafuli towards the 
Penny river. The Toungthas, or sons of the Hill, i.e., the tribes who 
cultivate the higher hills in preference to the river bottoms and lower 
ranges, arc divided by Captain Lcwin into three sets : — 

{a) Those who arc tributary to us and subject to our control, to 
wit (1) the Tipperahs or Mrungs ; (2) the Kurni or Kweymi; (3) the 
Mrus; and (4) the Khyengs : 

[fj) Those who pay us no revenue, but are subject to our influence, 
i,e,, (1) the Bunjogis ; and (‘2) the Pankhos : and lastly 

(ff) The independent tribes of (1) Lushai or Kookies, and (3) 
Sbindus or Lakhcyr. 

The Tipjx'rahs are merely emigrants from Hill Tipperah, to whom 
our rule has seemed more settled and endurable than that of their own 
chief. At one time, as we have already seen, the Kingdom of Tipperah 
pfobably embraced a large part of Chittagong, and this fact may also 
help to account for the numbers of Tipperahs we find here. There are 
about 15,000 settled in our Hill Tracts divided into four classes : the 
Pooran, the Nowuttea, the Osmi, and the Reang. The first two live 
near the Penny ; the third is small and scattered. The Rcangs live 
on the eastern verge of the district, near the Lushai Kookies, and were a 
great source of trouble to us when first we entered on the government 
of the hills. 

The Kumis dwell on the Koladyne river in Arracan, and on the upper 
part of the Sungoo. Living as they do near the outer tribes, they are 
more warlike in their habits than the Tipperahs and Khyoungtha, and 
stockade their villages for purposes of defence. 

The MVus are found to the west of the Sungoo and on the Mata- 
mori. They were originally driven out of Arracan by the Kumis, 
There are only 1,500 of them in all within the district, and they pay 
tribute to the Bohmong in common with the other tribes of the south. 

Of the Khyengs, Captain Lewin only reports that they are few in 
number in the Hill Tracts, and inhabit the spurs of the greirt hill range 
separating the district from Arracan. 
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The Bunjogil and Pankhos are of common grigin ; but the former, 
with th^ Shindus and Kumis, knot their hair over the forehead, and 
are with them classed as Poe ; the latter, with the Tipperahs and 
Lushajs, wear it cn chigvon at the back. Together, tliesc two tribes 
number about 3,000 souls, and live, a few on the Karnafuli, but most 
to the east of the Sungoo. They are in many points like the Lushais, 
and have the same love of plunder and slaughter. 

Of the Lushai tribes bordering on (^achar, I have already treated 
in detail. Those found on the verge of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
though connected with the clans to the north, were long believed to be 
distinct, and politically at any rate, may be considered apart. The 
Burme,se call them Lank he, and they are divided into three great septs. 
The Howlong, estimated at 1^,000 ; tlie Syloo, at 10,800 ; and Hutton 
Poiya^s clan at ‘2,580 souls. They are all independent, warlike, and 
aggressive. They inhabit the hills to the north-east. 

The Shindus are a formidable nation living to the north-cast and 
east of the Blue Mountain. All the country south of the Karnafuli 
has for many years been exposed to their ravages. Of their position 
and internal relations we know much less than wo do of the Lushais. 
The whole aim of our frontier ])oliey has of late years been the protec- 
tion of the other tribes already named from the raids of the Chittagong 
Lushais and Shindus. The whole history of this frontier is indeed the 
story of their outrages and of the efforts to prevent, repel, or avenge 
these. 

These arc the tribes with whom the (lovernment has to deal in 
this out-lying part of its dominions. But it is only of late years that 
such a complete classification of them could have been given. When 
Chittagong first fell into British hands, no attempt was made to briitg 
any part of the hills under direct administration. The authorifies had 
cognizance of only two hill chiefs: the one called the Phru, living 
62 miles east-south -cast from the station of Islamabad ; the other, whose 
residence was 35 miles to the east-north-east, being the head of the 
Chukmas. Tlie chiefs had paid a tribute in cotton to the Muham- 
madans, and continued to do so to the British. But the amount 
appears to have been uncertain, and the Kapas Mehal, as it was called, 
was farmed out yearly to some speculator, who contracted ^to realize 
the tribute, and enjoyea a monopoly of the staple in which it was paid. 
The system of cultivation common to all the hillmen is that known 
as ‘ joom^. A village settles down in a favourable site, and yearly, in the 
month of April, each family proceeds to fell the jungle and to clear 
enough ground for purposes of tillage. The timber and bamboos so 
cut down are fired in May, and thereafter, on the first token of the 
approaching rains, holes are dibbled in the ground, into which five or 
six kinds of seed are thrown together, — cotton, rice, maize, pumpkin, 
or what not, calculated to mature in regular sequence. While the crops 
are ripening, the whole village bivouacks on the jooms to protect them 
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from beast and bird. Two years of such cultivation exhausts the 
soil, and when all the good land round a village has been woj*ked out, 
the people move en masse to another site. Among the wilder tribes the 
greater part of the jooming operation is performed by slaves— captives 
of many a raid and border foray, which are indeed mainly undertaken 
to procure such labour. It is obvious that under such a system of 
cultivation the joomea can acquire no rights in the soil itself, and that 
no practical means of assessing his clearing could in such a country 
exist. Hence, even the chiefs claim no property in the land or in the 
forests. Each claims the men of his tribe wherever they wander, or in 
whatever part of the country they may settle for the time to joom. 
Generally speaking the joomeas of each clan confine themselves within 
certain rough limits, but there is no real local jurisdiction vesting in 
any of the chiefs. The forest outside the State Reserves is free to 
all. 


The tribute paid by the chiefs to Government was originally realized 

« - , rn . hind through the roajas or head- 

Eevenue system of the Hill Tracts. families of 

the village. In 17^9 the Government converted the cotton tribute into 
a money payment, and the chiefs now in turn demand from their 
joomeas a cash contribution. This is usually fixed at Rs. 3 or 4 
for each married man. Bachelors, priests, hunters, an<l some other 
classes are exempt. Money payments introduced direct settlements 
with Government — contractors being abolished — and brought the Hill 
Tracts into administrative relations with the paramount power. The 
Government revenue was fixed upon a rough idea of the number of 
joomeas subject to each chief, and it has always been held liable to en- 
hancement on the ground of increase in their numbers. As first settled, 
the whole revenue of the Hill Tracts was Rs, 5,703-13, of which the 
Chukma chief, Jan Biiksh Khan, paid Rs. 1,^52 and Kumla Phru Rs. 703, 
the balance being paid by various headmen, who managed to obtain 
direct settlements either through intrigue or as being really the repre- 
sentatives of distinct communities. In lb46 the revenue had risen to 
Rs. 11,803. 


The earliest notice of these tribes which Captain Lewin discovered 
dates from the year 1777, when Ilamoo Khan, probably a Chukma chief, 
rebelled against the authority of our cotton farmer and called in to his 
assistance large bodies of Kookie men, who live far in the interior part 
of the hills, who have not the use of fire-arms, and whose bodies go 
unclothed.^^ The rising appears to have been starved out by closing 
the markets to the hill people for a time Tribes called Kookie^ were 
then, we gather from other contemporaneous notices, wont to raid upon 
the plains. There can be little doubt, however, that the raiders of the 
eighteenth century were the tribes who now inhabit our Hill Tracts, 
and are themselves sufferers from the encroachments of the more dis- 
tant clans. 
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Prom 1790 to 1840 the Phru family, which niled from the Karna- 
„ . full to the Naai, had been under one 

^ •>ead, Satung Phru.(‘) Some time 

before his death Sahmg made over 
the management to his brother, Om Phru ; but tliis Chief was so un- 
popular that the family, which had hitherto lived together at Bindabun, 
broke up and moved to different parts of the hills. In 1^46 Om died, 
and his son, Komalagnio, kept possessions of the family seat, though 
at first he had no influence over the rest of his relatives. Prom 1840 
a state of anarchy prevailed owing to the family quarrels of the 
Phrus which first drew the serious attention of Government to the 
internal condition of Hill Tracts. During the two years preceding 
Satung Phru^s death we had heard from time to time of sanguinary 
attacks upon villages subordinate to the Phrus. In 1830, in 1834, 
and again in 1835, such raids had taken jdace ; the attacking parties 
being Mrungs, Kumis, or Biinjogis. Before 1830 our records are 
almost blank, recording nothing but the payments of revenue at 
the appointed times. Now, however, the dissensions of the Phrus and 
the anarchy which followed brought about a series of outrages, of 
which few details reached the ears of local oflicors at the time, but of 
the reality of which there was an ample evidence discovered afterwards. 
The fact appears to have been that the various members of the Phru 
family took up different positions in the hills, and perpetrated constant 
forays upon each other^s villages, calling in the outer tribes to assist in 
the bloody work. This threatened the security of our revenue and 
demanded peremptory interference. Besides this, however, it would 
seem that now for the first time was Government made aware of the 
nature of those hill raids. In 1846, at any rate, we get very full 
details in regard to them from Captain Phayre, the Principal Assistant 
Commissioner of Arracan. The Chittagong authorities knew little 
of the tribes. Most of the marauders were Kuinis or Shindiis from 
the Koladync, and all efforts to recover caj)tives or punish raids were 
for many years made from the side of Arracan. The first expedition to 
punish an offending tribe was planned by Captain Phayre, then in 
charge of Arracan, for the cold weather of 1846-47 against Kuinis of the 
Koladyne, who hu<l raided upon certain Mru immigrants from Arracan, 
now tributaries of the Phrus. Komalagnio Phru had obtained a sort 

of pre-eminence over the rest of his 
family, and to him Government 
applied for information as to the 
nature of the arrangements made by him for the defence of his joomeas. 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, 1846, 26tli August, Nos. 190 & 191. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1846, 23rd September, Nos. 99 to 102. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1845, 14th October, No. 82. 

Judicial Proceedings, 1847, 24th February, Nos. 26 to 29. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1847, 28ih April, Nos. 137 to 139. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1847, 22nd September, Nos. 109 to 118. 
Judicial Proceedings, IS-tS, 12th January, Nos. 160 & 151. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1818, 24tb February, Nos. 163 to 175. 
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It was found that his predecessors had established certain stockades in 
the south on the principal lines of route from Arracan^ and these the 
Bohmong Rajah (to give the Phru his later title) now expressed himself 
willing to repair and man. The Magistrate of Chittagong strongly 
impressed with the impossibility of effecting much by offensive nieasures 
in such a country^ and believing that failure must attend any attempt 
on the part of Government to establisli a cordon of out-posts adequate 
to the protection of the tr*acts, recommended that the Bohmong 
should receive a remission oE Rs. 1,000 from his revenue on condition 
of his undertaking the defence oE his own estate. This sum, how- 
ever, the Bohmong pronounced utterly insufficient even for the 
maintenance of the four forts he had, viz., Tolia Cherra, Paindal 
Cherra, Purdah Cherra, and Capabtye Chorra. There was this fur- 
ther difficulty. Komalagnio Phru had not been formerly recognized 
as sole Chief and head of the family, and the dissensions ensuing on 
the death of Satung Phru had not yet altogether subsided. Any 
arrangement made with him might only cause difficulty from the 
jealousy of the other Phrus. Under these circumstances Mr. Henry 
Ricketts, the Commissioner of Chittagong, was deputed to inquire into 
and report upon the whole subject, and the scheme which he submitted 
was eventually approved. It has been printed at length in No. XI. of 
the Selections from the Bengal Records. The following is an abstract 
of its provisions. 


Mr. Ricketts held that as we had, from the inaccessible nature of 


Mr. Kicketts’ sctlleiiieut. 
ignore the connection which any 


the country, no liold upon it save 
through the Phrus, it was politic to 
of them might have hjid with the 


recent raids. W(» must manage through them, or not at all. Of course, 


rf everything failed, wo might remove the whole family to the plains, 
and try to work through the roajas or village headmen ; but for many 
reasons suoli a plan was to be deprecated. We had therefore fii-st to 
adjust tlie family feuds. This could only be effected by insisting on 
treating the chieftainship as an impartible lieritagc, subject only to 
liabilities for the support of the rest of the family. A little pressure 
brought the Phrus to consent to this. It was agreed that Komalagnio 
should be manager and chief; the others taking office under him as 
tehsildars or revenue collectors for certain clans, but all were to live 


together at Bindabun. On these conditions the revenue payable to 
Government was reduced to lls. — a remission of Rs. ],64;5. Mr, 

Ricketts proposed that it should be fi>rmally notified to them that 
Government acknowledged no right on their part to the soil of the 
forests, the vibole of which belonged to the State; that their revenue 
should not be enhanced for twenty years^ and no separate engagements 
be taken during that period from new joomeas south of the Karnafuli ; 
that they were to undertake the defence of the frontier against marau- 
ders ; that, should forays take place, or family quarrels arise, the manage- 
ment of the tract and the frontier defence should be taken pp by Gov- 
ernmtml, and the Phrus be deported to the plains. One argument 
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brought forward loi justify these concessions to the Phrus is worth not- 
ing, It was the fact that for many years raids dpon the actual plains 
had been unknown. Whatever, therefore, they had done or failed to do, 
they had been able to keep their own tribes under control, and had 
proved*an effectual screen to the people of the lowlands. It was only 
through our more intimate c«)nnection with the hill joomeas, owing to 
the nature of the revenue settlement, that we had any cognizance of the 
existence of raids. But where we rcaliscjfl revenue, we were bound to 
give or procure safety. Mr. Ricketts first at this time pointed out the 
anomaly of considering the Kapas Mehal as part of the regulation 
district of Chittagong. Por thirteen years, however, things were left in 
this respect in statu quo. 


In the year 1847 we first hear of the Shindus raiding in Chitta- 

oT . Tlioy are doscril)ed as a very 

Slmidu raids m 1847-48. ® i* i i • i p , . 

poweriul tribe or the far interior, 

over whom the Arracan authorities exercised no control. Some jiroposals 
were indeed at this time made with a view to preventing forays from the 
side of Arracan, but they were imt very jiromising, and nothing seems 
to have been done. The Akyab Pidicc had, it was reported, full authority 
over all tlie tribes on the banks of the Koladyiie to a point hundred 
miles from its mouth, where a lhanna was situated. For about fifty 
miles further up, they exercised a less perfect but still appreciable con- 
trol. But this was confined to the iinnicdude neighbourhood of the 
stream. At the furl best point to which our officers had penetrated (the 
junction of the Kolak with the Koladyne), debouched the most northerly 
of the four routes known to exist between Chittagong and the Koladyne 
Valley. Hero it was proposed to establish a stockade. Between this and 
the thanna, fifty miles below, supporting posts would be required ; one 
at the junction of the Kooshai and the Koladyne, where was the head of 
a path leading to the Phrus villages in seven days^ march. But all 
these sites were so fearfully unhealthy that the idea was abandoned, and 
the policy of attacking offending villages, when this was possible, was 
advocated instead. As the Arracan authorities attributed the frequency 
of raids to the ease with which slave.s were disposed of to the 
Chittagong Rajahs,” the Government made the abolition of slavery 
a condition in the arrangements concluded with the Phrus. The estab- 
lishment of a school was also suggested by Government as a desirable 
step. 


The cold season of 1847-48 was marked by two sanguinary raids, 
the one on the Kalindi Rani^s subjects, the other on those of the Phru. 
The marauders, it was clearly shewn, came from the Koladyne. Mr. 
Ricketts was anxious to send a party of armed biirkundazes on their trail 
to follow on till they reached the Koladyne, there to co-operate with the 
Arracan police and local levies. But this plan was deemed impracticable, 
as no available force could be safely despatched through a country so 
difficulty so^ostile, so unknown. 
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The expedition which Captain Phayro had planned for the cold 

TT 1 * .XI * weather of 1846-47 was carried out 

Hopkmsons Expedition, 1817. , t* x x ii i • j xi. 

^ r . lieutenant llopkinson^ then 

Principal Assistant Commissioner of Akyab, in December 1S47.(^) It was 
designed as already stated to punish certain villages of independent*Kumis 
living far above the Koladyno Thannah for outrages committed on the 
Mrus both in Chittagong and Arracan. I have reproduced in the Ap- 
pendix copious extracts from ^ieuttmant Hopkinsou^s journal, because 
they contain the best description I have come across of the nature of the 
country and of the difficulties such an expedition has to encounter. The 
conclusion come to by the local authorities on a review of all the inform- 
ation obtained by that officer was that, however troublesome the Kumls or 
the Khons or other petty tribes might bo, the state of disquiet in which 
the Upper Koladyne was constantly kept was due entirely to theShindus. 
Until this tribe was punished and brought to terms, there could be no 
hope of permanent tranquillity ; and yet no feasible plan suggested 
itself by which this object could be attained. Lieutenant Hopkinson^s 
expedition only succeeded by a scries of happy accidents. The men 
composing it were prostrated by the mere toil of the march. Had they 
been attacked either in the advance or the retreat, they would never have 
returned to tell the talc. The Commissioner of Arracan wrote that 
while seeing the evil he was utterly unable to suggest a remedy. Nature, 
was stronger than man. livery expedition (said he) that has 
penetrated into the mountain ranges seems to have met with more 
difficulty than the one that preceded it ; and having overcome all the 
inferior tribes, and established a very improved state of things as far as 
their conduct is concerned, wo appear to have arrived near the frontier 
of a tribe, or rather perhaps tribes under the generic appellation of 
Shantoo (Shindu), who perhaps stretch as far north as Cachar and 
Manipur, and east to the Burmese territory Scarcely had Lieute- 
nant Hopkinson reached Akyab, when the Shindus harried the friendly 
villages at which he had stayed on his visit to their neighbourhood. 
Lord Dalhousie, on receipt of these reports, seems to have been more 
impressed by the hazards the force had run than by the gallantry with 
which it had met them, and in the most cogent terms impressed on the 
Arracan officers the f()lly of attempting to carry reprisals into the 
jungles and fastnesses of the hills, where there was little to gain and 
much might be lost. 

In the cold season of 1849-50, the Shindus raided in the Phru 

Eaids of 1849-50. country. (*) At the first Lushais 

got the credit of the outrage, as 
they did of every similar attack along the Cachar, Sylhet, and Chitta- 
gong frontier at this time : and Colonel Lister, Superintendent on the 
Cachar side, was instructed to procure information as to., the tribe 


(0 Judicial Proceedings, 1848, 16th August, Nos. 182 to 186. 
(*) Judicial Proceedings, 1850, 27th March, Nos. 94-95. 
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eoBcerned, and endeavour to recover the captives. It is certain that the 
southern Lushais^ who were never rc.ached by Colonel Lister, did raid 
this year\ipon the Chukma villages north of the Karnafuli, nor was 
there wanting an alleged cause, the Magistrate of Chittagong having re- 
cordedrhis opinion that the whole of the outrages in the north of the Hill 
Tracts were due to the encroachment of the Hugh Joomeas upon the 
territory belonging to the hill tribes. No boundary had been settled to 
the east, audit was urged that this want of dclinite limits led the Joomeas 
to take up sites far within the hills, on the strength of a protection which 
it was impossible for us adequately to afford. The Magistrate proposed 
that the Chingree Nullah running north and south to Rungamuttea, and 
between Rungamuttea and Kassalong the Karnafuli, and southward 
thence ^ nullah without a name, should be our eastern line of frontier, 
along which we should place stockades, and beyond which we should not 
go. The idea was approved by Government but left for future consider- 
ation. The whole question of repressing the predatory habits of the 
tribes in this quarter was fraught with difficulty. Captain Phayre, now 
Commissioner of Arracan, ])rotested that there was no way of checking the 
Shindus but by marching a force into their country.(^) This, however, 
he did not recommend, as the task presented difficulties of unparalleled 
magnitude. All that he could suggest for practical adoption was to 
endeavour to educate the tribes by missionary enterprise. A good 
beginning had been made among the Kumis, and the banks of the 
Koladyne, as far as Talakme were fast being peopled by settlers 
from the neighbouring hills. Nothing, however, of the kind was 
possible in Chittagong, where the country was wilder and the savage 
tribes less accessible. 


In January 1850 an attack was made by about 400 Kookies on a 
village of Joomeas, belonging to Kalindi llani^s tribe, on the Cbingnia, 
a river in the Chittagong Hills falling into the Karnafuli below 
Rungamuttea. (‘^) It was conjectured at first that the assailants came 
from Mullah^s village, from which, as noted in the preceding Chapter, 
Colonel Lister found all the fighting men absent wlien he captured it ; 
but this idea was ultimately abandoned on consideration of distance and 
on other grounds. The commissariat officer, who was superintending 
kheddah operations in that very neighbourhood, reported that the Kookies 
of the Chittagong Hills never injured his people on hearing they were 
^ Company's servants,^ and said that they wore led to attack the Kalindi 
RanPs people by the impositions and frauds practised on them when 
trying to barter their hill produce for salt and other articles brought 
from the plains. 


In the cold season of 1850-51, attacks upon wood-cutters felling 
Baids in 1850-61 bamboos and timber in the jungles 

were reported from time to time, 
and there were not wanting circumstances making it matter of suspicion 


(^) Judicial Proceedings, 1851, 30th April, Nos. 169-71. 
\*) Judicial ProceedingB, 1850, 2Gth June, No. 156. 
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that some connection existed between these outrages acid certain quarrels 
then subsisting betwccA the Phruand the Kalindi ilani.(^) In the police 
report for the year is 50, we find the first suggestion that*the direct 
management of the hill tracts should be assumed by Government 
officers. Radical suggestions of this kind crop up at intervals in 'regard 
to most of our hill tracts only to be dropped after a desultory call for 
report. In 1 853 Messrs. Currie and Colvin inspected the eastern districts ; 
and the result was a reviva] of Mr. Ricketts^ report of 1847, and 
of his suggestion to separate the hill tracts from the regulation dis- 
trict. 


A very full report was submitted in 1S54 by the Superintendent of 
Police, (‘^) reviewing the whole history of the tract for the last twenty 

Discussion of policy from 

x/intiusmuii pwiiL-y, .i'll i T%* ill. 

the local records. During the last 
seventeen years there had been nineteen raids in which 107 had been slain, 
fifteen wounded, and 186 carried captive. The whole of these forays were 
believed to be the work of Shindiis or tribes from the south, and 
the Superintendent exonerated both the Phru Chief and the Chukma 
Rani from all complicity. The Bohmong or Poang had stockaded six 
posts, in which he kept scpiads of ill-armed retainers. But it did not 
appear that they had ever prevented a raid or punished raiders. Efforts 
had been made through the Arraean authorities to ransom the captives 
from the Shindus, but without success : and it had been proposed to 
establish a line of frontier posts garrisoned by one Mugh battalion ; also 
to create a Joomea police under the hill Chiefs, well armed and located 
at central thaniias, who should protect their neighbours from forays by 
the outer tribes. But to this there was the great objection of the 
expense, which the returns from the Kapas Mehal would be quite 
iiysuflicicnt to cover. 

A careful local enquiry by an officer of experience was what the 

X. Superintendent most recommended. 

Views of Government m 1854. , , , i. • j- 

He was opposed to a separate judi- 
cial administration for the tract on the ground of the difficulty of 
dealing with offenders in the absence of all the usual appliances of such 
administration ; no jails ; no lock-ups ; no communications. The follow- 
ing extracts from a letter to the Commissioner show the views taken by 
Government at this time (1854):— 

It appears that duriiij? the two years which immediately followed the agreement 
which was concluded by Mr. H. Ricketts with the Phru family no attacks were reported, 
but that after that period they re-commenced ; and that during the last four years there 
have been no less than ten of these attacks. Notwithstanding that measures have been 
promptly taken on all these occasions to track or apprehend the marauders, these efforts 
have been entirely without success. 


(‘) Judicial Proceedings, 1850, 11th December, Nos. 76-78. 

(*) Judicial Proceedings, 1854, 13th April Nos. 136-39. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1851, 29th January, Nos. 163-65. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1851, 26th March, Nos. 87-92. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1852, 29th January, Nos. 387-94. 
Judicial Proceedings, 1853, 19th May, No. 40. 
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From the facts stated it clearly appears that the Phrus have alto^ther failed to 
keep that part of the a^ement made with them in 184^ whereby they undertook to 
protect the»Mugh population of this tract of country from aggression and plunder ; and 
that other measures must now be Concerted for tlie attainment of this object. 

On the question of marching troops into the hills for the purpose of retaliation, 
and of thereby punishing the tribes concerned in these outrages, there appears to be but 
one opinion ; all the officers who have considered the subject having condemned any such 
project, as not only in all probability fatal to those engaged in the ex))edition, but 
utterly useless in its results, from the impossibility of reaching the authors of these 
crimes in their remote aud iimcccvssible fastnesses. aHis Lordship fully concurs in this 
opinion, and is decidedly opposed to any miHtar 3 ' expedition being attempted. 

With regard to the proposal that a boundary lino should be drawn out and demar- 
cated between the settled parts of the Chittagong District and the doom tni<!t, and that 
the Gaverument should then declare itself responsible for the protection only of those 
living west of that boundary. This is not a project which HLs l^ordship thinks can bo 
entertained, inasmuch as the doom tract is, and has always been, a part of the Briti.sh 
dominion, and the responsibility of the Government (laiinot be shaken off, even if it were 
desirable to do so ; while, on the other hand, it would be a work of oxtremo difliculty 
aud expense to lay down such a boundar^^ 

Another proposal which has been ni.-ido in reference to this object is that an Act 
should be passed excluding this tract of wuritry from the oi)cralion of the civil and 
criminal regulations. Besides the anoinaly, however, of having two different laws pre- 
vailing in the same district, and the difliculty just .stated of defining a l)oundar 3 ^ betw’een 
the two jurisdictions, His Lordship concurs with yon in considering that the practiwil 
inconvenience described in the closing paragraphs of your report would render any such 
special legislation unadvisable. 

It must always be a matter of extreme difficulty to determine the best mode of 
dealing with savage hill tribes, who regjird plunder and murder as lawful and coinnicnd- 
able pursuits, and dwell in inaccessible fastnesses within a climate so deadly as to defy 
appro.ach. The plan of subsidising the Chiefs, and enlisting the uum us soldiers or police- 
men, formerly adopted in the case of the hilluieii of Bhaugulporo, aud more recently in 
that of the Kookees, has always answered b(!st; and there seems to bo no reason why 
this plan should not succeed with the Siiidoos aud the other trib(\s on the Chittagong 
frontier. The Commissioner of .\rracaii will accordingly b(j desired to make an attempt 
to oi)en a negociation with the Chiefs of the Sindoo tribe, for the purpose of ascert^aining 
whether, by mcaus of this kind, an effectual stop cannot be put to these periodical forays/ 

This, however, is not a measure of wdjieh the success can be counted on with any 
degree of certainty. The suggestion which w\'is made ])y your predecessor, Mr. Plowdeu 
and in which you concur, llial an armed police forio consisting of Joomeas, armed with 
muskets, should bo organised fur the purpo.se of watching tlio passes wliich ’lead to the 
Shidoos country, and of protecting life aud property throughout the whole of the .loom 
tract, appears to His liordship to be wfwlhy of immediate adoj)tion : and you are accord- 
ingly requested to submit a detailed plan for carrying out this object. The Chiefs must 
still be responsible, jus h(‘retoforo, for giving the poli<*e evciry assistance in the prevention 
of crime and the apprehension of offemlers ; but as the Government will by this measure 
take upon themselves the duty, for the performance of which the Chiefs were allowed a 
remission in the amount of the jumma formerly paid by them, it will now be nccessjiry 
that the full amount should be exacted for the purpose of meeting the expense of the new 
police. 

Like all the half-considered plans which preceded it, this would 
seem to have fallen through : for more than a year later in August 
1866, we find that fresh forays from the south had occurred, and that 
no frontier police had yet been established. The year after(^) we read 
of the Akyab authorities ransoming a captive for Rs. 190, and duly 
presenting the bill at the Chittagong Collectorate. It is little to be 

(‘) 1866, 23rd August, Nos. 434-5. 

1856, 23rd October, Nos. 104-7. 

1856, 13th November, Nos. 76-82. 
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wondered at that a feeling of shame at such a confession of weakness 
led both the Commissioner and the Government to consider afresh 
the propriety of ofEensive expeditions. 

In the Appendix is reproduced a review of the whole question by 
Colonel Hopkin&on, then Commissioner of Arracan, in which the various 
plans from time to time submitted are set forth and analysed. 


After considering all the facts, the idea of any expedition was 

Arrangements made m 1858. aLaiidoned ; but still the raids went 

on, and always were the raiders 
reported to have come from the Koladyne. More and more frequent 
they became as imjiunily was found to .attend each fresh attack. (^) At 
last in dosp.iir the CommibSioner made i he following proposals ; — 

1. To send milit.ary expeditions into the hills every cold weather 
to punish the obnoxious tribes by fire and sword. 

2. To establish combined military and police out-posts on both 
the Chittagong and Arracan frontiers, a local levy being raised to 
man them. 


3. To supply the Poang (the Phru Chief) with arms and 
ammunition, and let him take retribution for every outrage on his ryots 
if he could. 

Upon this Government, after consulting Mr. Ricketts, ordered as 
follows 

The Lieutcnmt-Govenior m entirely averse to the first of the three plans proposed 
by you, viz , Ihit iniht iry expeditious should bo stut into the hills , for, in addition to 
the extreme uiihe iltliim ss of the i Innate there would bn ^^re.t ddlu ulty in distiiiii^uishui^ 
between those tribes who arc ill the Libit ot < oiumitiiri^ those periodic il depredations 
and those who are f ivour ible ind lri( ndly to our rule Indeed, with the almost total wint 
of anything like pertert or rclnble inform itioii is to the ac'tuil perpetrators of the 
atrocities which it IS proj>osed to punish, the Lieut en.iiit-Go\ernor is disposed to think 
that the adoption of >our s( heme for soudiii^ “ milit iry expeditions into the hills’* would 
bo very likely to lead to in indisuiminite slauirhtnr of friends and foes , one of the con- 
sequeiucs of which would be th it our valuible clephant-huiitirn^ grounds would be con- 
tinually disturbed, and our huntinpf partn*s alwa} s attacked The probability of bueh a 
result 18 increased b> tlie fact tli it the raids appeir to be tor the most part committed by 
the distant tribes ; while those noirest to our trontier, who would be the first met with 
and attacked, are generally believed to bo friendly 

Equally weighty objections exist m regard to the “ establishment of military and 
police posts ” From the great extent of couiitr> to bo protected, such posts would neces- 
sarily be at considerable distances from each other, and each would, therefore, have to be 
made of suflicient strength to defend itself niiiidod against any toroo that might be 
brought against it When, therefore, it is considered that the country in question is a 
forest between two and throe hundred miles in length, and neirly the same distance in 
breadth, and that the att ic king parties sometimes imiiiber more than 300 men, it is clear 
tW the establishment of posts would involve such an expenditure of men and money, 
and require such a length of time to mature, as to lender the scheme most diflicalt of 
adoption, it not altogether imiiracticablo 

Again, even supposing the posts to have boon established, the greatest difiioulty 
would be experienced in keeping them supplied, in consequence of their distance ftom 
the frontier , for to be of effectual service the nearest ot them should be placed beyond 


(0 1856, 18th December, Nos 216-9. 
1857. 2nd January, Nos 169-70. 

1857, 2iid Apnl, Nos 90-1 

1858, 9th September, Nos. 277-85. 
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all tiie yillagea wliioh acknowledge our supremacy. The objection on account of the 
dimate also is even of greater weight against the establishmcait of posts than in the case 
of merely temporary military exp^tion. 

The last plan suggested by you is to ” distribute to the Poatig Raja arms and 
ammunition, and to give him free permission to exact his own retribution for every wrong 
done to his ryots by the hill tribes.” This appears to Lieutenant-Governor a more 
feasible plan than the other two, and to a certain extent Ills Honor is decidedly in favor of 
its idopted. The Lieutenant-Governor would furnish the FoJing and any others of the 
Native Chiefs on whom reliance can be placed with arms, money, and men, and by advice 
or intimidation, if requisite, would always continue^to act through tlicra, so long as they 
shewed any willingness to afford their co-openitioii. The fact of the forays having ceased 
during the years 1848-49 and 1850 speaks much in favour of the policy of working 
through the Native Chiefs introduced in 1817 by Mr. Ricketts, the former Commissioner 
of the Chittagong Division ; and His Honor is of o]nnion tliat it would be unwise to 
abondon this policy until a change of system shall have showu itself to be absolutely 
nec^sary. But at the same time it is necessiiry iiiat the nature and extent of the 
services to bo rendered shouM be distinctly understood by the Poaiig, rather than that he 
should be v ested with such an indoduito amount of authority as ho would possess under 
the present terms of your proposal. 

The arrangements made with the Phrus for administrative purposes 
were not found to work satisfactorily; and in IS 51), the interference of 
Government again became necessary, and with a view to protect our hill 

Creation of tUe Hill Tn«=ts District. of tbe 

ii*outicr Lnucs^ llic 

Governor recommended that the whole country oast of the cultivated 
plain country of Chittagong should be removed from the operation of 
the General Regulations, and that an officer, to be called the Superin- 
tendent of the Joom Tract, should be appointed. 

The Lieutenant-Governor was of opinion that, at present, it was 
out of the question to attempt really to administer the government of 
these hills. The administration should be loft wliolly to the hill Chiefs, 
the only object of the measures now proposed being to prevent such raids 
as the Commissioner complains of, and to do so through the Chiefs. 
For this purpose the single officer proposed would, it was hoped, suffice. 

Any such complete system of administration as lias been 
established in the Southal country was not at present to be thought of 
for the tract in question. The excessive expense of that system, as 
compared with the wealth and population of the tracts administered, 
was in itself a bar to such a scheme in regard to the Chittagong Hills; 
for the expense of the Sonthal system, in proportion to the population 
and the fiscal value of the country, was enormous, though the Soiilhals 
.pay a revenue which is more than nominal. The Chittagong Joomeas 
paid only a nominal revenue, and nothing was known of the hills at 
any distance from the plain country. 

The Lieutenant-Governor was further of opinion that any middle 
coarse between the thorough administration of the affairs of a country, 
in a way suitable to the circumstances of the people, and the leaving 
of the administration to its own Native Chiefs, was most objectionable. 
Such midd^ courses, as was the case with the Sonthals, were sure, 
sooner or later, to end in disaster. 
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It might be necessary^ though no such necessity had been shown 
to exists not to leave wholly in the hands of the Chiefs some^ portions, 
of the hills bordering the plain country. 

In that case such portion, if taken in hand^ should be thoroughly 
administered, somewhat after the Sonthal system; but the heavy 
expense of that system was a reason for doing this to as small an 
extent as possible. The administration of the rest of the country 
might be left entirely in the hands of the hill Chiefs, under the 
general supervision of a Superintendent, who should interfere as little 
as possible, except to insist upon the people near the plains, who are 
practically our subjects, being defended from the inroads of more distant 
savages, and being prevented from making raids or committing other 
great atrocities themselves. Whatever was resolved upon, the first step 
was to be the taking of the Hill Tracts of the Chittagong District from 
the operation of the General Regulations, which arc intended only for 
people in a high state of civilization. Such discordance between theory 
and practice as appears when a country inhabited by semi -barbarians, 
ignorant of all laws, and without a semblance of courts of justice 
among them, is represented as subject to and influenced by a refined 
system of judicial administration, was hardly creditable to the Govern- 
ment of the country. 

Act XXII of 1860 was accordingly passed, which enabled the 
Government to give to the Hill Tracts the administration suited to its 
condition. 


Before, however, the appointment of a Hill Superintendent was 
actually made, there took place that very extended series of raids, which 


Great Rookie Invasion of 1860. 


is known as the ^ Great Kookie In- 
vasion^ of IS 60. In December 1859, 


rtimours had reached the local officers of the Tipperah District that 
the interior of Hill Tipperah was in a very disturbed state. The Rajah^s 
affairs were generally known to be greatly involved. He had been 
compelled to dispense with the little armed force he formerly kept up, 
while his family and kingdom were distracted by the intrigues of the 
various candidates for the succession, or of discontented exiles beyond 
the border. The Rajah, besides, either could not or would not meet the 


expense consequent on the nomination of a jubraj, or heir apparent, while 
he left all his affairs in the hands of his Bengali spiritual guide. Early in 
January 1S60, reports were received, at Chittagong, of the assembling 


of a body of 400 or 500 Kookies at the head of the River Fenny, and 
soon the tale of burning villages and slaughtered men gave token of the 
work they had on hand. On the 3Ist January, before any intimation 


of their purpose could reach us, the Kookies, after sweeping down the 
course of the Penny, burst into the plains of Tipperah at Chagulneyah, 
burnt or plundered 15 villages, butchered 1 85 British subjects, and 
carried off about 100 captives. Troops and police were at once hum^^ 
to the spot, but the Kookies had only remained a day or two on the 
plains, retiring to the hills and jungles by the way they came. It 
at first supposed that this extended movement on the part of these tribes 
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was directed by certain near relatives of the TIpperali Rajah^ and was 
intended to involve that Chief in trouble with the English Govern- 
ment. But it was afterwards ’ascertained, with considerable certainty,* 
that the main instigators of the invasion were three or four Hill 
Tippcrah refugees, Thakurs who had lived for some time among the 
Kookies, and who took advantage of the ill-feeling caused by an attack 
made by the Rajah^s subjects upon some Dftptung Kookies to excite a 
rising that unfortunately became diverted to British territory. Driven 
by the Rajah from his dominions, tiiesc men had formed alliances 
among the various Kookie tribes of the interior, and, year by year villages, 
supposed to be friendly to the Rajah, had been attacked and plundered, 
vague rumours of which disturbances had reached our ears. Some of 

* The following extracts from a Report, by Mr. .1. 1). Oordoii, will show the stale of 

Judicial Proceedings, November I860, Nor. 24C.47. Tipporali, «ml Iho cnuscsof the 

raid : — 1 wrote at leujrtli concerning an 
attack made by the Rajah’s people upon the l)uo})lnng Kookies. I am still of o])iniou that 
that occurrence led to tho disturbances in the hills wliicli terminated in llie inass;i(jrcs at 
Ramghur and Khundul. The Thakoors no doubt uSed Ihcir endeavours to extend tho 
disturbances, and many disaffected Rcangs, subjects of tho Rajah, joined the Kookies. 
A good number of these men, Reangs, loft the Rajah’s Territory two or three years 
ago with tho Thakoors. They, it is believed, returned with tlicm to plunder at Kliuiidul. 
liut, independent of those, there wore nunibers of the Tipperah Jlajah’s sul) jects, men 
I mean who are avow'cdly his people, paying him rent, who sc'crotly joiiiojl tho marauders. 
Mr. Steer has ably desiTibod the disorganized state of the hills. ’Phe fact is, that there 
are few' of tho hillmcti who do not suffer much from the Rajah’s misgovernment. Their 
rent, of late years, has been enormously raised, and they an*, at all times, liable to opres- 
sion of some kind. They wore in a state, then, ready to join in any e\])odilion that had 
plunder in tho foreground and possible release from the Rajah in the distance. 

“ I must mention that it seems to have been a very genenil belief that the Govern- 
ment would at once make ‘ Khas* the hill territories, if outrages were eoinmitied on 
its people. It has created much surprise that this has not lieen tho result of the 
massacre at Khundul, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that tho hillinen felt a hopo 
that it might turn out so. They are, rnaii^' of them, in constant coimiiunieation wJtU 
our subjects, and the security and comfort which the latter enjoy can hardly have failed 
to appear in advanbigeous contrast with Ihcir own po.sition. 

“ Many of the hillmen, too, owed money to our subjects, and so they too would have 
an incentive to join in robbing and destroying them. It is an exceedingly dilliciilt 
matter to write positively of doings in the hills, which are indi'od veiled to oven our 
Native subjects. The best informed can give, or will give, but little valuable information, 
whilst the hillmen, to Beiigallocs, are cunningly close as to affairs relating to them* 
selves. Under those circumstances I can hardly give a very decided or valuable opinion. 
But I think that to revenge tho raid on iho JDoo])tungs by the Rajah’s popole was the 
object of the rising of the Kookies ; that the disaffected Rcangs and Chiikmas (the 
Kalindee Ranee’s people), headed by the Thakoors, caught up the spirit, and caused 
plunder and murder on all sides. 

** I would, in concluding this report, add a few remarks upon a subject bearing 
directly upon the future state of our Frontier. 

“ The state of Independent Tipperah calls for our interference. I do not mean with 
a view to annexation, for that would be opposed to our present policy. I alludo to the 
disorganized state, in consequence of tho unfitness of those in powder in Tipperah. 

If internal disorganization exists to tho detriment only of those residng within an 
Independent State, we are not hound to exercise interference, though this has repeatedly 
been the soU ground for such interference by civilized nations with barbarous ; but if that 
disorganization directly affect the lives and property of our subjects, interference, on our 
part, rests no longer on a question of polioy—it becomes a necessity. 

. **Suoh is the case with the internal state of Tipperah. 
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the Bajah^e own subjects^ moreover^ exasperatedit by his constant 
exactions^ were believed to have invited the Kookies to ravage his 
territories. (^) 

The hillmen who had perpetrated this attack in the Tipperah District 
were reported from the first to be the followers of Rutton Poea, whose 
clan was known to live far up between the upper sources of the Fenny 
and Karnafuli. 

In July (1860) the newly appointed Superintendent of Hill Tracts 

Expodition against Button rooa. 

ho to gam as much information as 
possible to facilitate the advance of a military expedition to punish the 
offending tribes. Governnient was determined to read them at once a 
severe and salutary lesson. (-) In January 1861, a large body of military 
police, under Captain Raban, marched against Rutton Poea^s village. 
No sooner had they appeared in sight than the Kookies themselves set 
fire to the place and fleil to the jungles. A good deal of damage was 
done to them in various ways, but beyond proving to the savages that 
their fastnesses were not inaccessible, it could not be said that much 
else was effected. At the very time that this expedition was on its 
march, a large body of Kookies made a fierce attack upon Hill Tipperah 
near a thannah of the Rajah^s called Oodoypore. The few miserable 

“ During Iho lime of the late Ha jah a semhlanco. of order existed. The present Bajah 
docs nothin}^ himself, but has for the last seven or eij^ht years given the whole and sole 
♦ Boepiti Behareo GoBained, management of every matter in his territory 

to his Oooroo.* This man once had but one 
aim, the restoration of tho Rajah’s finances. The Rajah was ranch in debt to the 
Mohajnns, and tho Gooroo was determined to wipe away these debts. This he has in a 
great measure done, but not in the legitimate w'uy of curtailing extravagance, and putting 
a siiop to unnecessary expenditure, but by sweeping away also establishments absolutely 
necessary. Now that tho Rajah’s debts are nearly cleared otf, and he has gained entire 
influence over his master, and unlimited control in money matters, tho Gooroo does not 
hesitate, I learn, to spend large sums on his own account. 

“ Independent Tipperah will not heroine settled so long as ho remains in power. He 
is a Bengalee, and gives offence, at every turn, to tho I’rinces and Chiefs of the hillmen. 
He respects no oue, and seems to study to estrange tho hill people from him. He is 
faithless, incompetent to rule, and utterly unscrupulous. 

I would urge tho Lieutenant-Governor as strongly as I can, consistentlj^ with 
respect, to insist that that man shall no longer be Rajah of Tipperah, for such he is in all 
but name, flis name or title is even upon tho seal, and our officials here have constantly 
the mortification of knowing that they arc in rrality conducting business with this Ben- 
galee (not with a worthy officer of iiie Rajah) of whoso want of faith they have constant 
proof. Our Government should demand, not only that ho be removed from office, but 
from the Rajah’s dominions, fur a time at any rate.” 

t Rs. 13,700 were paid as compensation to the inhabitants of Khundal who 

<•) Jndicl.1 Proccainp., Uth Ju«c 1960, No. 101. >1?^ 

Judicial Proceedinga, July 1860, Nos. 31—32. iipperah.(a) 


(>) Judicial Proceedings, October 18^, Nos. 836—8. 
(®) Judicial Proceedings, December 1860, No. 418. 
Judicial Proceedings, March 1861, Nos. 15—22. 
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Burkandazes ther« stationed fled forthwith, and, after burning and 
destroying three populous viUages and a wealthy mart, the invaders 
retii’cd eastwards. The same party, on their return journey, burned 
several villages on the Kalindi Rani^s Estate, and attacked one of our 
poiioe posts (Kurkurea), from which, however, they were beaten off. 
^ley also sufEered considerable loss from a bold attack made upon them 
by a small body of military police under a Native Officer. Govern- 
ment ordered the deputation of a confickntial officer to confer with the 
Tipperah Rajah and compel him to ado])t proper measures of defence 
against the Kookies. In July 18()1, Captain Graham, Hill Superin- 
tendent, undertook the duty and got the Rajah to come down and meet 
the Commissioner at Comillah.(^) He then undertook — 

(1) to establish 5 frontier posts of 20 men each connected by 

roads ; 

(2) to establisli a stockade of 150 men on the Fenny connected 

with the posts by a roiul ; 

(3) to entertain 6 drill instructors for his men ; 

(4) to admit a topographical survey. 

The establishment of strongly fortiiied y)osts served to secure, for 
a time, the northern frontier of the Hill Tracts ; but in March we find 
the Kookies attacking the Poang Rajah’s villa',' es to the south, and 
advancing to within eight miles of Brindabun itsedf. The Poang 
Rajah, to whom the defence of this part had been for years entrusted, 
was called upon to strengthen his posts. But anything that he could 
do was lamentably insufficient. During the whole year the frontier was 
in a state of constant ])anic : large tracts of country were deserted by 
the Joomea cultivators, and it seemed as if nothing that our police and 
troops could effect would secure them from attack. The wild and 
unknown country from which the savages came, the trackless jungles 
and rock-strewn torrent beds from which they would suddenly emerge, 
and into which they would, on the first symptom of attack, re-plunge, 
rendered helpless the best efforts of our men to pursue them, as it was 
also impossible to foresee their advance. 

At length in September, Riittoii Poea, who had more than once(2) 

Submission of Button Pooa. overtures of friendship, came 

111 and tenderc<l a complete sub- 
mission. Dreading probably the advance of a formidable force in the 
approaching cold season, this wily individual attached himself to our 
interests and offered his aid to ns in any attempt we might make to 


O Judicial Proceedings, February 1801, Nos. 110-21. 
Judicial Proceediugs, March 1861, Nos. 113-li. 
Judicial Proceeding, November 1801, Nos. 9-11. 
Judicial Proceedings, November 1861, No. 252. 

(*) Judicial Proceedings, November 1860, No. 238. 
Judicial Proceedings, December 1861, Nos. 70-71. 
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reach the tribes beyond him. Advantage was taken of his overtures to 
open friendly communications with the Syloo ana Howlong tribes, of 
whom at this time we knew nothing. • * . 

Hutton Poea\s clan, and the other two just named, are all described 
in the papers of the time Jis Lushais. The Howlongs were saidT to be 
under three Chiefs : Lootpore^^ (father of Bandoolah) and Kosai and 
Vangsang. The Syloos were also under three Chiefs : Saboong (father 
of Lai Moorah) and Lai Ppitang and Sungboonja. All these names 
are of very uncertain orthography. 

At first it seemed as if the negociations with these remote clans 

r TT 1 1 a 1 would be successful; Scarcity was 

Defiance of the Ilowlongs and S vloos. . . , , j -x 

pressing them close, and it was 

essential to them to get supplies from the British Territory of 
Chittagong. They had apparently no communication with Cachar. 
The outturn of a good crop, however, rendered them insolent and 
boastful. In September (IS6^) they sent to say that, though they 
had no intention of attacking Europeans, they considered they had a 
right to cut up other tribes, such as Bengalees, Chukraas, Tipperahs, 
and Mughs, and we had no right to interfere. Our troops, they said, 
were paid by money obtained from country traders (Mahajuns), and that 
sort of thing could not last. On the withdrawal of our troops they would 
lay waste tlie country. To a further message, they replied that we must 
be content with their promise not to attack us — but that they would 
not come in to see the Superintendent. 

On the 20th January 1863, 

Sir C. Deadon’s policy, 
approached it elsewhere. It was said : — 

This corroppondence has convinced His Honor that our relations with tho hill 
tribes on the (-hitta^oQ^? frontier arc carried on upon a wrong principle, and that, so 
long us onr policy rests upon the assunipliou that the Kookies of certain tribes cannot bo 
trusted until they have been made to feel our power, we shall bo in danger of embroiling 
ourselves with them iu another unsatisfactory and profitless contest. 

Every endeavour should bo made to induce the Chiefs of tho unfriendly tribes not to 
come in, as it is called, that is, to present themselves before the Superintendent, either at 
Chittagong or at any other platM) at a distance from the frontier, but to consent that he 
should meet them at some spot equally convenient to both paHies, and then to enter into 
written engagements for tticiuture maintenance of peace on the border. 

. yif 

If a meeting of this kind could bo arranged in such a manner as not to wound the 
natural savage pride of those Chieftaius and their followers, and if they could once be 
made t^ffcol confidence in our pacific intentious, tho Lieutenant-Governor has no doubt 
that they would willingly enter into any reasonable engagements we might dictate, that 
all hostile incursions and the apprehension of those would cease, and that the tribes 
instead of being a source of terror to those who live under our immediate protection 
would become the reverse. 

One of tho best means of conciliating the good will of tribes, like the Kookies, is 
to arrange an annual gathering of Chiefs at some convenient place in the hills, on wh^, 
occasion the Superintendent, representing the British Government, should receive trihihg\ 
offerings from each Chief, and bestow on him a present in return, and take theopportnnitj 
of hearing and redressing all complaints and grievances, and of enoourmng free ana 
friendly communication between the different tribes, and between them and^e peopla of 


ir Cecil Boadon took up the question 
of our frontier policy in this quarter, 
iu the same spirit in which he had 
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tllQ plainfi. To attend « at such meetings, and to receive a token of friendly disposition 
from the Superintendent, would soon come to be regarded as a privilege, and the general 
goodTeeling nf the tribes woCd be enlisted against any one of them who held aloof. 

A small police allowance, either in money or in kind, might be given ip each Chief 
to enabl^ him to keep the peace within his own limits, and to prevent his people from 
att^king their neighbours, and this would also servo as a security for his own fidelity and 
idlegiance. 

To enable you to see what may be effected by a policy of this kind, I am desired to 
forward to you the accompanying copy of a HoporJ from Major Bivar, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Luckimpore, in Assam, detailing his negociations with the Abors, a wild tribe 
who had for a long time given us much trouble on that frontier, and of tho engagement 
he has concluded with thorn. The Lioutenaut-Goverrior desires that tho policy which 
has apparently been so successful in Assam, may bo followed out in respect to the tribes 
on the frontier of 3'our Division. If this bo done, it will most probably remove all 
ground of complaint as to the insuflicicncy of tho moans at yoiir disposal for coercing 
these people ; and the utmost (iost of subsidizing them, and making them serve as their 
own police, will be far more than covered by the reduction which will thus become 
practicable in our own Military and Police Establishments. 


la accordance with these instructions. Captain Graham, the 

Superintendent of Hill Tracts, pro- 
ceeded t(^ Hutton Poea^s village, 
and that Chief, with nine other 
of the Lenchew Kange, entered into bindinp^ eu^age- 


Graham’s negociations 
1862-68. 


leading Chiefs 

ments to keep the’ peace. Messengers sent thence to the Ilowlongs, 
brought back a doeuinent signed by their principal Cliief (now called 
Vandoolah^^), his brother ^ Sayah,^ and ^iree other Chiefs, in which 
they agreed to keep qtiiet and to meet the Superintendent at Kassalong 
in January. Vancloolah sent in an elephant^s tusk in token of amity. 
Vanoah, one of the Syloo Chiefs, also offered friendly presents. It was 
found that many British subjects were held cai)tive by the Howlongs, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor directed that no i^aymonts of police 
subsidies were to be made to any tribe so long as it retained such 
captives. The agreement signed by Hutton Poca and others is repro- 
duced in a foot note.* 


* “ The Rookies hereby acknowledge all persons of tho following descriptions living 
. in the hills and plains to bo British subjects. 

Judicial Proceedings. July 180.1, Nos. 152-63. Bougnlecs, Tippomhs, Chuk- 

mas, and such other classes as the Superintendent may from time to time point out. 


** The Rookies engage to take measures for preventing any jjarties from amongst 
their clansmen from molesting residents in the British Territory, or trading, cultivating, 
or travelling in the hills. 


** All traders shall have access to the Rookie villages, and shall bo carefully protected 
from all injury. 


** The Rookies shall have access to the markets of Kassalong and Rangamattee at 
present, and to such other places as tho Government may hereafter approve, and their 
trading parties shall only carry daos. 

** Any Rookies settling in British Territory shall pay the same revenue to Govern- 
ment as the other hill tribes residing there. 

' ** la event of the Rookies having any grievance, or in case of any dispute arising 
between thexa^d the British subjects, the Rookies will refrain from taking the law into 
their own but they will in all cases appeal to the Superintendent and abide by his 
deoision. 
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The following payments^ half in money half in Kind^ 
tioned • 


Hutton Poea*« tribe 


Syloo Kookics (if 
Howloiigs ( 


they agreed to terms) 
ditto ditto ) 


Rs. 

400 

800 

800 


were: wmo - . 


At the close of 18G3, the Commissioner had a very satisfactory inter* 
view with most of these Chiefs at Kassalong, when presents were inter- 
changed and feasts given. • 

In February l8Gt an attack was made upon the Poang^s country 
by armed Kookies. Kutton Poea had previously sent in to warn our 
post at Kassalong that a band of Bunjogi Kookies had passed south- 
ward. This seemed to be the same band. The attack was beyond our 
posts. The party passed away, and nothing more seems to have been 
heard of them. 

In December 1861 tlio annual meeting was held, but none of the 
great Chiefs came down. Kejjrcsentatives from Hutton Poea and the 
Syloos attended. Under tliese circumstances presents were sent^ but 
money payments not made. It appeared that December was too early 
in the cold season for them to leave their cultivation. Instructions 
were upon this given by Government to the effect, that as the payments 
were for police service and for keeping a quiet frontier, a fixed and con- 
venient pay day should be agreed upon, and the money given to any 
deputation of relatives the Chiefs might send, if they could not come 
themselves. 

In April 1805 another meeting was accordingly arranged, at which 
deputations from the three great elans attended ; and as they had 
preserved peace for a year and given information of the marauding 
Ji^njogis, the jiayments were made in due course. 

In August 1805 the unhappy state of the tract of country, which 
the Poang was supposed to protiet, was brought to the notice of 
Government. When introducing a few months previously the new 


“ That annually, about the time of the full moon of the month of January, a meet* 
ing of the Chiefs and the 8ui>eriutendnnt shall be held at Kassalong, at which the Chiefs 
shall receive such presents in money or kind as may be dctcriuiued on by Government 
in return for which the Kookies agree to ])revent all marauding in the hills and plains, 
and to use every effort to ca]iture offenders and maintain the peace. 

** In event of the Kookics failing to act up to the provisions of this engagement it 
will be null and void. 

“ The original of this engagement, which is drawn up in English, will remain with 
the Superintendent, and a counterpart or copy will be furnished to the representatives 
of the Kookic communities aforesaid. 

“ That the Kookies of the tribe be allow'ed to purchase annually lbs. powder, 
flints lbs., lead and muskets in presence of the Superintendent, or such persons as he 
may appoint, and in return for this the Kookics will abstiiin from purchasing ammuni* 
tion or arms from unauthori:£ed persons, and will give any information which may come 
to their knowledge concerning such illicit trade. 

“ In ratiiication of the above engagement, contained in ten paragraphs, the Superin- 
tendent puts his hand and seal, and the representatives of the Kookie comntuuities aflix 
their marks or signature this day of 18 . 
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police into the hills, we had added four Government posts to the five 
Kept tip hy^ the Poan^, hut it was now resolved to extend the system of 
connected post^ which already encircled the northern part of the hills, 
and to take, if possible, effective steps to secure the whole of the fron- 
tier line. From November to May bands of Shindus, Kumis, Arrungs, 
and other tribes east of the Koladyne and Siin^oo annually came down 
from the interior hills and ravaged the villa<jes of our subjects. No 
attempt was ever made at self-defenc(% The appearance of these 
marauders was the sij^nal for instant flight to th<^ jungles. 

In January 18G6 the Shindoos attacked a Mriing village on this 
frontier half-a-day^s journey from our furthest post (Chima). It was 
found that the Poang^s guards had not gone out that season for want 
of arms ! The Lieutenant-Governor ordered arms to l)eat once supplied, 
and sanctioned a force of 180 extra police with oflieers to take up the 
new Government posts to be established to the south. 

Just at this timo(^) the Tiieutenant-Governor received an account of 
an adventurous journey undertaken in the south-east hills by Lieutenant 
Lewin, the District Superintendent of Chittagong. A clear idea of 
the extent and results of this tour will best be gained by a perusal of 
the Government orders thereupon wliicli are here nproduced : — 

From this report it appears that Lieutenant Lewin, after ponelratinsj to the sources 
of the Sunjfoo and Matainorce, crossed the boundary between (liittapfon^ and Akyab at 
Modho Tong on tho crest or water-shed of the dividing range of hills, and thence 
descended into the valley of the l*eokyond, a tributary of tho K«)ladyiie, and that all his 
subsequent adventures occurred in the Akyab District, where, latterly, he appears to have 
acted with tho sanction of the Chief Couimissioner of Dritisli Ihirina. The Lieutonaiit- 
Governor does not, therefore, feel called upon to notice this part of Lieutenant Lewiii’s 
proceedings ; but His Honor remarks that in this direcHoji and for some 60 or 70 miles 
north of the Modho Tong Pass the Chittagong Hill Tracts arc hounded by the Akyab* 
District, and that protection from Shindii raids must ho sought for in this quarter rather 
from the afttion of tho authorities in British Burma than from any inofisures which can be 
taken by this Government. 

It is stated by Lieutenant liowin that Colonel Phayre con torn] dn1 os the appoint- 
ment of a Superintendent of the Hill 'Practs in Akyab, and it seems probable that this 
measure, if adopted, would have a salutary effect. 

A copy of Lieutenant Lewin’s report and diary wdll be sent to the Chief Commissioner 
of British Burma for his information ; and Colonel Phayre will bo asked to favour the 
Lieutenant-Governor with an expression of his opinion as to the im'asures ho would pro- 
pose to adopt wdth a view to bringing into subjection the Siiidhu tribes in the upper 
valleys of the Koladyne and its tributaries, and preventing them as well as the kindred 
tribes on the north and north-east of the Ak^ab Dislriid from pcuotratiiig into the 
Chittagong Hills and committing outrages on tho villages among those hills. 

The police arrangements in this part of tho frontier must, therefore, bo regarded only 
as tem^rarary and provisional, until effectual measures are adopted by tho Administration 
of British Burma to prevent the upper valleys of the Koladyne in the Akyab District 


(') Judicial Proceedings, April 1866, Nos. 24-26. 
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from becoming the resort of lawless Shindns, and a base from Tfhich they* can carry on 
their predatory operations’ into the Chittiigong Hill Tracts. Vigorous action shomd be 
taken for putting n stop to a state of things, nnd^r which an adjoining Britii^h district 'has 
comc' to be rc'garded and watch(‘d by this (Jovernraent as a hostile territory. At present it 
is necessary to iriainlain cstablishlnents for the protection of the Chittagong hillmen 
against the attacks of other tribes, ^^ho ought rather to be, and could more effectually be, 
coer<5e(l and kept in ord«T on the otljer side of the Arracan boundary. When proper 
mesisnres have been takcMi to r(*liev(* the fn)ntier police of this duty, Lieutenant Lewin’s 
plan of substituting a local watch for the prcscait organized police may, the Lieutenant- 
firovornor tliiuks, he fitly coiisidenjd. 

Til regard to ilio hill trikes who inhabit f ho mountainous country to the north of 
the Ak^ab District and north-east of (’hittagong, it should he the endeavour of the 
8npcrlulciidcut of t he Chitlagong Hill Tracts to cultivate friendly relations with them, 
and to induce them to refrain from predatrfiry habits. If with this object some understand- 
incr could bo arrived at u ith recognized cliicilains, who would undertake in return for a 
small annual pecuniary allowan(;o to keep the peace in the border, to restrain their own 
people from making incursions into Drilish territory, and to xiTcvcut the more distant 
tribes from traversing the intermediate country for sncli a puriTose, the arningcment is 
one, whieh, if recommended by you, the Ijicuteriant-tjloveruor would bo disposed to 
adopt. 

1'ho iSa])erintendont should be directed to make evor^’^ endeavour to ascertain the 
tribe to whi<'li I he people concerned in the raid* on Yong Thong Roajah’s village belong, 
the ])laco whciieo they came and tlie route they followed both in coming and going. 
It is (piitc clear to the Lieutenant-Oovernor that they must have crossed over the bound- 
ary ridg(j dividing the waters of the Kohidyiie frum those of Ibo Snngoo, and that it is 
only by the action of the Akvah authorities that they can he ctTcctiuilly reached. 

The riiit'f I ’ornrnissioncr of British Burma will be asked to take such action as he 
may think pivmticahle and proper, with a view to the punishment of the offenders and 
the nseno of the captives; and the Supcriiilendcut of the Hill Tracts should bo desired 
b) co-ojuTate fnr this [nirpose with the olliccrs of the Akyab District in any measures 
that may bo taken under the direction of the Chief Commissioner. 


Tt s(‘ems to the Ijicntenanl-Governor to be cstaldishod by the correspondence in this 
, . . . , , case that, lUKlcr the peculiar circumstances of 

' H.'lK ' “ sole ■l.arBc of the tlu- niittaKonj; Hill Tracts, the oflioer, who 

• siiporiiitcinls the civil administration of the 

district, out: hf himself to have direct charge oM he police, and that the present arrange- 
ment uii<1«t which the ]»olico of the Cliitlagong District and of the Hill Tracis is under 
one District Superintendent of I’olice subordinate both to the Magistrate of Chittagong 
and to the (’ivil Sui»erint(*ndent of the Hill Tracts is essentially faulty. His Honor 
is thcrcfoie inclined to think that the best plan would be to put Lieutenant Lewin in 
chiirge of the Hill Tracts with full administrative and police powers, having his head- 
quarters at (dmndergoua, and with an Assislant exorcising similar powers, whose head- 
quarters should he at some convenient and sii liable sptit on the Sungoo, more accessible to 
the hillmen than the sub-«livisi«)nal head-qiuirters at Clox’s Bazar. 

These proposals wore ai>proved by the Government of India. 


The Chief Commis.sionor of British Burma, however, reported that 
nothing could be done during the present season to reach the Shindus^ 
and indeed he deprecated any hostile movement against them in our 
present ignorance of their country, but stated that he had recommended 


* That mentioned above. 
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the appointment o£ a Superintendent of Hill Tracts and the establish- 
ment of additional police posts.* 

On the 9th July LS66 a raid was committed close to Khokheong, 
• •« iQr« where tlie Poan^ should have had a 

Balds m 1866. fjuard but bad not. in which three 

villages were cut up and eighty captives taken.* This was an event 
unprecedented in the rains, and was supposed to be the work of Lusha! 
Howlongs. Two minor r.iids by sections f)f apparently the same band 
were at the same time rcj)ortod ; one fi-om Kwasa Khung, a village to 
the south-east ; and the other from the Kiptai valley on the north-west. 
An attempt was made to intercept the raiders on their rtiturn home, but 
it was unsueeessful. It was at first believed that these attacks were 
perpetrsited by, or at the instance of, Bunjogi iefuge(js from the 
Poang^s villages who had lied to the Lushai country of Rntton Poea 
to avoid the exactions of the Poang. zV messengi'i* was sent up to 
Ruttgn Poea’s village and brought hack information, which made it 
clear that the Howlongs had botm the ae.tual raiders ; ami that Hutton 
Poea was much disturbed between his wish to k(^ep friends with us for 
the profit thereof, and his unwillingness to break with his hrother-in- 
law Vandoolah. The Lieiitenani-Governor called for all the informa- 
tion necessary to oriahle (lovernmont to send a. pimilivo expedition into 
the hills in the cold weather, directed the police to be raised to full 
sanctioned strength, and sites for posts to the south to he at once 
selected and occuj)iod. ( ^) The information obtained was, however, so 
scanty, and the position of the tribes and their strength so nneortain, 
while the force estimated by the lo(;al Qlliccrs to he rt‘fpiired for an 
expedition was so great, that the Ijicutenant-Governor did not 
ultimately feel liimself justified in proposing the enterprise to the 
Government of Imlia. There was niueii to do in the way of strengthep- 


* Tlio followini,' o\ip:u!ts from n. leUor from Colonel Thayro to tlio Crovornmont of 
Imlia. will sliovv wli.-ifc tlift Antlioritios of Britisli liiirmi know rn. tliis time of tlic Slim- 
dus and other tribes -(Si'O also Asiatic Society’s .fonnial, Vol. XX'T) ; — 

“ The subject of our ndations with the v:irioa-« hill trih ‘-j inhabit iri'' the country on 
the north and north-o:ist of Arracan, bcinj? the District of Alcyab, Ins for years been one 
of great dilftculty. Those tribes ar(3 very nuin <roiH. Thon^di'all arc fonn l in the same 
general social condition, and all apparently of the Indo-Chines.) race, tlndr langiia,jos 
differ so much that they can only coramunic-ifce with each other by means of a foreign 
tongue. The one used for that purpose is Burmc.se, whic.ir a few of llie men in each trilDO 
'generally understand. They, for the most part, may be said i») live in a state of constant 
warfare. A very considerable portion of the Akyab District is inliabitod by those races. 
The principal arc the Kh 3 ''ongs, Kntnis, Kaihis, Klions, ami JShindns Thorc are 
others, as Mrus, Mroorigs, and Khvans, which have now lost thoir former position and 
power, so entirely that they ma}*^ in this commiuiication bo disregarded. 

“ Of the Khyengs, Knmi.s, and Kaniis, some clans or communities who live in 
the lower hills are in evciy respect subject fio Britisli rule. ()thep.s though within the 
nominal boundary of tlm Akyab Di.slrict, are pmctically indepeudemt. Among these latter 
are the Shindus, regarding whom I have now more particularly to speak. 

‘*I have known all the tribes personally, except the Shindus, for many years. * The 
Shindu tribe has always been spoken of as powerful, and as being much feared. They 


(») Judicial Proceedings, November 1866, Nos. 97*112. 
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ing our own position, and meantime the following instructiona were 
given to the local autfioritics : — 

If any further dacoitics or raids should bo committed in the Hill Tracts by any of 
the wild tribes inhabitin'^ the frontier, tho marauders should be followed at once, provided 
there bo any chance of ovort^ikinj' thorn, and provided the local ofliccr of police have at 
his disposal a sufliciont forces for the purpose of attacking and arresting them, and of 
recovering any persons or property that may be carried away. In that case the pursuers 
should go no fiirtluT than they can clearly go with safety, and must run no risk of 
surprise or discomfiture. Indeed, cxrept iintlor s]>ecial circumstances, they should not 
advance further than to admit of their return to their post within two days. In every 
cfisc careful enquiry should bo immediately made, evidence should bo recorded, and 
all the circumstances promptly repork'd. 


seem to extend not only for some distance within tho nominal British Territory, but far 
beyond it. Their atta(;ks upon the lower tribes, that is upon those residing nearer the 
plains, have of late years been more frctiueiit, more bold, and more destructive than 
formerly. They have, also been directed more against the tribes within tho Chittagong 
District, and not against those in Arracan. I am unable to account for this change. I 
am not aware of any Shindu clans who either pay tribute, or are, in the slightest degree, 
controlled by any British authority. 

“ The reason of this extraordinary state of affairs of the existence of tribes, virtually 
independent at our very doors, is partly the physical difficulty of travelling in the billy 
country inhabited by tlieso tribes, and partly the unlioaltbiness of tho country, during 
all but about four mouths of tho year, for all races except the hill people themselves. 

“ In former years I have myself been a good deal among all the hill tribes except 
the Shiudus. With continued intercourse, personal influence among them is readily 
acquired. But this intercourse must be constant, and it must bo personal. If from 
any cause it be interrupted, the wild and fickle people soon forget their promises, and a 
chief of whom one may liavc formed good hopes, w ill perhaps next be heard of as 
heading a mid on a neighbouring tribe and killing all who are not fit to bo sold as 
captives. 

“ It must be acknowledged that it is, in some measure, a reproach to the local ad- 
ministration that so little has been accomplished in repressing disorder and inspiring 
these tribes wifcli confiflcnco, so that oiitsido tribes might bo awed into quietude, and 
ivsido tribes bo forced to respect law and order. But the , fact is, that a district officer 
generally has not time ; even if he possessed the special aptitude necessary for gaining 
the confidence of wdld savage tribes lie has not the lime necessary to be devoted to 
acquire the knowledge, which is absolutely necessary, before his personal influence can 
be brought to bear upon such people. The changes also which occur in the charge of a 
district necessarily increase the dilliculty. In my late tour up the Koladyue River of the 
Akyab District iii tho conferences, I had been with tho hill chiefs as noticed by Lieu- 
tenant Tiew'in in his journal. I discovered from their statements many circumstanoes 
which showed that a separitto administration for these poojde was essentially needful. 
It is also necessary to shew the chiefs and tribes who profess to acknowledge British 
supremacy that they are closely watehod, and that while their grievances will be re- 
dressed, tiieir faults and criiue^ will not bo overlooked. It is likewise necessary to over- 
awe those, principally Shindus, who are now practically beyond the arm of authority, 
and who require to be impressed with the danger of provoking vengeance by their pre- 
datory incursions. 

“ Before proceeding to state distinctly tho measures which I propose in order to 
carry out tho above-mentioned objects, it wrill be proper to mention my views in regard 
to the punishment of tho offending tribe in the case now immediately referred by the 
Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The case is that of a Mru village, in 
the hilly portion of the Chittagong District, attacked by a party of Shindus, in which 
four persons were killed and thirty-four were carried away. It is with much regrot 
thatTl report that, until some special agency has been ^ provided, 1 see no possibility of 
effecting cither the punishment of the offending tribe, or the rescue of the captives. 
The Shiudu tribe appears to bo more numerous os a people than any other .Indo-Gninese 
hill race which I know. It extends over a large tract of country. The clans are 
independent of each other as long as they have power to maintain independence. Their 
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If the local police^ be unable to effect an immediate pursuit, but if there still be a 
probability of surprizing the marauders, or of being able to« retaliate upon those who 
may have been concerned in, or may h?ive instigated the crime, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner may, at his discretion, follow the marauders with a suttioiont body of police, but 
should not, as a rule, go beyond two days* march from tho most advanced outpost. The 
flame cirtumspeotion must be used in this as in the former case, and the expedition should 
not be undertaken without good inforniation as to the strengf li of the party to be 
^attacked, the place where they arc to be found, and their means of resistance. With 
these precautions the plan should be to arrange qiiitely for a surprise; but measures of 
retoliation should bo confined to the arrest of p^ersons implicated in the crime or tho 
abetment of it, and to 1-ho seizure or destruction property belonging to them. All 
proceedings taken in pursuance of these instructions should bo reported immediately for 
the information of Government. 

In Aua*iist of tins year the Poang was relieved entirely of tho 
duty of keeping* up frontier guards, his posts Ixdng hiken over by the 

predatory expeditions appear to be organized, as indeed ilicy frequently are, among tho 
Kumeis and Khyongs, by persons of iiitluencc, whet her CliieCs or not, who collect 
individuals among sev<!ral clans into a war party. We have not tUc moans for gaining 
sufficient information to li\ responsibility iirthc present case on any particular clan or 
village among the Sliindus ; and to gain that inform.at ion, as well as to take really 
effectual measures to rescue the eaptivf'S, rctpiires llio very agency that is now wanting, 
and which 1 am about to ]>ropose. 'fo attem]>t to punish these people at tlio distance 
they are, and in the country where they live, I know from in}' own past experience to be 
futile. To rescue the captives is a work of 1 imc. 

“Before stating what I propose, I will request the attention of His Rxcolloncy the 
Viceroy and Governor General in (Vmncil to the map of the District of Akyab. It shows 
that more than ono-halC of tliat district consists of hilly country, which, 1 may add, is 
covered with the densest jungle. To the west is the District Chittagong, which is now 
the point most threatened. To the north and north-east is country similarly wild 
inhabited by like tribes, nominally subject to tho Burmese, but partially as independent 
and as little kiiowm as the? tribes of Central Africa before the days of Burton, Speke, and 
Grant. The question is, lioiv are w'e to control such tribes, how to make them sensible 
that those of them who aro within, and adjoining British Territory, must abstain from 
attacks upon each other, and respect all that are British subjects ? 

“This must bo accomplished, in tho iirst place, by the exhibition of the power to 
jmnish, hut no plan can be suc<-cssful' with those people which docs not exhibit, resting bn 
tho basiwS of force, llio moral influence of personal intercourse by tho European Officer 
direct with the influential men of each tribe. 

“ As regards intercourse with the Sliindus and other tribes practically independent, 
I should recommend that the Superintendent (to be appointed to tlu'se hills) be directed 
to endeavour to enter into communication with them in order to discjover the following 
points : — 

“ First . — Whether any capt ives now among them can bo recovered by ransom or 
otherwise. Tho means of doing so peaceably might be left to the Superintendent’s 
discretion. lie might be authorized to pay reasonable sums to liberate Cfiptives. 

“ 5'ecowrf.— With a view to the future, what means should be taken to restrain tho 
Shindu and other tribes from making attacks V 

“ It is know'n that all these tribes depend mainly upon communication with the 
sea-coast for their siipply of salt, and it may be possible b}'^ arranging to supply them 
regularly with that article, and hiking measures to prevent their being supplied with that 
necessary of life except through the Superintendent, that a very strong pressure might 
be brought to bear upon them. This measure would probably require tho co-operation 
of the Commissioner of tho Chittagong Division. Every facility should bo given for 
their cotton and other produce being brought to a depAt at ^I’alakin^, or elsewhere, for 
sale by fair barter or purchase. l\)wder and fire-arms should be strictly excluded. Here 
also the co-operation of tho Chittagong authoritias w ill be required. With these general 
instructions I consider that the Superintendent should be left to accomplish the great 
objects in vjpw by such conciliatory means as his experience will suggest to him. If he 
ever considers coercive measures necessary, he should, as a general rule, apply for 
instructions, unless he considers an immediate example is required.*' 
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Police. The remission of revenue (Rupees 2,600) yhicli he, had re- 
ceived on account of this duty was, J^iowever, allowed to continue, 
conting-ent upon his giving* ready aid and co-operation in checking the 
inroads of savages and meeting the views of Government. 

In November, liutton Poea warned ns(^) that the Howlongs medit- 
ated anotlun* raid, and steps were ininiediat(dy taken to defend the 
frontier; lliree new posts Ixdng ostablisInHl at Khokheong (relieving 
the Poang^s guard), at JMatanitree, and at Singoplia. Reserves from 
other Districts were ordered up, ainl all our posts were put on the alert. 
The flowlongs did not, however, at tliis time come down. 

In December (ISdO) it was re])orted that the Riinjogis of the 
Poang^s country, wlio had sutfered much from the Jlowlongs, had sent 
a war party of 300 men against them, whieli had been beaten back and 
was being followed uj) by t ho Lushais in force. The peojdo north of 
the Sungoo were abandoning their villages in fear of what was to 
follow. The Poang or Bohmong was ordert'd to exjdain how such 
an expedition loft his territory wdlhout sanction, and every available 
Policeman was thrown across the line the Lushais might be supposed 
to take. Itumours soon began to pour in that the Ilowlongs in three 
great bands were in full march for the British Districts, but no 
actual attack followed, and it is probal)le that panic had exaggerated 
the facts. 

On the 7 th Decem])or Captain Lew in held the annual mc(?iing 
with the (jhiefs. The result was not satisfactory. J'lleven chiefs had 
come in, six of whom left before the day of the meeting: conduct 
which indicated a lamentable want of confidence in our intentions. (‘^) 

The Lieutenant-Governor was by these evtmls rendered the more 
anxious to place the Police of the Hill Tracts on a servic(‘able footing 

Captain nowio’Haoi,utution. aiKi depuU.d a Special Officer to 

examine locally and report what 
arrangements would best serve to secure tbe safety of tlic district. 
At the same lime the Commissioner was called upon carefully to review 
the policy hitherto adopted towards the Kookie tribes, and to ascertain, 
if possible, why it was the measures adopted to secure tranquillity 
had failed of success. The utmost endeavtiurs, it was said, should be 
made to open negociations with tlic Chiefs of the Howlongand Syloo 
tribes, with a view to ascertain the causes of the present movement, 
to settle any fend or ditference there may he between them and the 
tribes inhabiting the Hill Tracts under our jurisdiction, and to induce' 
them to enter into engagements such as that already made with Rutton 
Poea, for assisting our Police in keeping order and preventing the 
recurrence of the.se attacks. Every encouragement should at the same 
time he given to the Chiefs in the Hill Tracts to adhere to their 
engagements, and to eo-operate with the Police IR repelling their forays 
and pursuing and securing the offenders. 

(*) Judicial Proceediugs, December 1866, Nos. 153 — 62. 

(*) Judicial Proceedings, January 1867, No. 98. 
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The early parj; of 1S67 was much disturbed by raids and rumours 
of raids. Towards the close ^of January a mafauding: party appeared 
between Hhe posts of Chima and Khoklieone^ and cut up several 
villag^cs, retiring^ as usual before they could be "ot at by the Police. 
The v^ngoo Valley was the point on which the Ilowlongs generally 
at this time advanced — and in February Rut ton Poca warned us 
again that a war i)arty was out in that direction. Our posts were at 
once strengthcncil and patrols thrown yit. No attack followed on our 
villages, but the Kookit's passed on and attacikcd the Shindus of 
Arracan. A band of oUO Ilovvlongs was about this time induced by 
Riitton Poca to turn ba<*k wlu*n en route for British territory, and to 
divert their attack to Hill Tij^perah. For this service Rutton Poca 
received Rupees 500 reward. The raid on Hill Ti])perab was also 
frustrated, it is not very clear liow.(^) 

In March 1807, ("aptain Bowie, the Officer who had bc('n specially 
deputed to n»port upon the Police of the Hill Tracts, submitted the 
^ , result of his inv(*sLigations. He 

proposed to throw back to the east- 
ward the lino of ])osls for the pur])Ose of covering the Sumbhooting 
and Sungoo Valievs — to mass the force in three main ])Osts of fifty 
ineii each with (*onnccting posts of twenty men each; a reserve of 100 
men being stationed at the Deputy Commissioner's Head ('luaiters — 
that a road traversable for elephants should be made from post to post 
along the whole lino; — and that various subsidiary arrangements, 
calculated to improve the cllieieiiey of the force, should be carried out. 
Tlieso suggestions were generally ailopted. Myamee, Kassalong, and 
Kungo Tong wore made the ])rineij)al stations, while Ibo intermediate 
out-posts were plactHl at Kurkuria, Sai(jbul, Pliaroo, Pliinuloo, and 
Chima. Besides tlu‘se, tliero were .Kxeculivc Police jio^-ted at Rninghur 
Mauiksorrai, Colabaree, Rungainat tee, and Pola Kheejce. The line 
of posts did not go further south because the Arracan I Jill Tracts were 
now under a British Otlicer whose duty it is to prevent raids from that 
quarter. 

In December 18G7 the friendly chiefs of the Rutton Poca elan held 
,, , i- I their annual meeting with the Dc- 

Kassalonjj Mi'cling of l)(M:mbor ISi/. . « 

^ P'^fy Commissioner at Kassalong. 

This was a most sueccssful gathi*ring. Seventeen chiefs and deputies 
atteneded, and what was more encouraging, both the Howlong and 
Syloo clans sent in before the meeting to make offers of friendship 
and alliance with the British Authorities. After the meeting, Ca])1aiii 
Lewin set out for Rutton Pooa^s village to meet the Ilovvlongs. Arri- 
ving there, ho succeeded, after some negoeiation, in exacting a solemn 
oath of friendship, which was ratifitHl by sacrifice and feasting, and in 
which fourteen chiefs or their representatives joined : lump sums of 
money were given as presents to each chief, and it was settled that 


(') .Tudicial Proceed in ^;s, January 1867, Nos. 150—6. 
Judicial Proceedings, March 1867, Nos. 190 — 1. 
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these should be in lieu of all annual payments. , Early in Febniarv 
eleven chiefs of the Sj'loo clan sent representatives to Kassalong with 
presents^ and entered into similar arrangements. Immediately on the 
conclusion of these negoeiations, the Kookies of the Syloo and Howlong 
tribes flocked in great numbers to our bazars from which, for * many 
months, they had been eonspicaously absent. At the end of March 
Captain Lewin went to meet the vS^ioo chiefs near their own hills to 
ratify the friendship by oat|js and saerifi^'e as in the Howlong case^ 
The Lieutenant-Governor approved of all that had been done, and 
directed the establishment of an annual fair, to which all the Hill 
Tribes should be freely invited to eonie. 


In January lb69 an attack was made by a large body of strange 


Balds in ISGStCO. 


hillmcn ou the police post of Chima, 
a poiiion of the guard stationed 


there having been previou«ily drawn off to another quartt^r by a report 
of Kookies having ap])eared in tliat direction. Of the ten men left 


behind, seven were killed and two wounded, and the women and 


children of tho whole guard were carried off* into captivity, together 
with a eonsiderabk* quantity of arms and amnumition. A similar out- 


rage was committed in Febiuary in the Mrung village of Kliijaparah 
by a marauding party, which was afterwards shewn to have come from 
Arracan. An attack was also made on the village of Lahak, on the 


Koladync, in which many persons were killed or carried away. En- 
quiries made it almost certain that the atrocities at Lahak were com- 
mitted by the Ilowlongs. Twemty of the captives taken from this 
village W'erc found m possession of a Howlong chief, who readily 
admitted his complicity in the out rage. There was some reason to believe 
that the Ilowlongs were also imjdicated in the Chima raid. 


, It was impossible to reach these tribes with any hope of inflicting 
on them any real punishment, except by a very expensively organized 
expedition, which the requirements of the case did not seem to justify. 
The Lieutenant-Governor bir W. Grey, with all the local authorities, 
was in favour of establishing a strong advanced post in a position to 
enable the European Officer in charge of the Hills to exercise a con- 
trolling influence over the tribes around (Hutton Poea and the Syloos 
especially) in the same way as the Naga and Garo Hills had been « 
occupied in lb66. The Government of India would not, however, listen 
to any such proposal, on the ground that it would necessarily lead to 
minute interference and an extension of jurisdiction which was not 
desired. 


In 1869-70 the raids were repeated on villages in the Koladyn^ 
_ . , , valley and on a Mugh village close . 

Balds m 1869-70. Chima. These renewed attacks 


led the hillmen of the outlying villages to take measures for their own 
defence, and 5,000 rounds of ball cartridges were served out to them 
by Government. The head quarters of the district were moved from 
Cbundagonah to Rungamattea, and the whole question of frotiiicr 
defence was once more taken up. 
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In 1870-71 thcyre was but one raid in this district which was com- 
. , . mitted on the Slst of December 1870, 

' ‘ ’ by a body of about 150 men des- 

cribed aa Lushais, on a village at Gulungea, on the left bank of 
the Sungoo, about half-way between the Ghima and Pyndoo police 
outposts. This was the earliest of the series of Lushai raids which 
marked the cold season of 1870-71 — most of which were on the Cachar 
side and have been already described. 

But although the Chittagong Hill Tracts enjoyed this year com- 

„ j - parative immunity from the attacks 

Frontior defence. the disturbed 

state of the frontier generally, and the unusually extensive and organized 
raids committed on adjacent districts, rendered it necessary to strengthen 
the frontier defence of this district. A small detachment of troops, as 
well as a detachment of police from Calcutta, were accordingly sent to 
occupy and guard the most important positions, and three hundred 
muskets were distributed to trustworthy and influential men among 
our border subjects for purposes of self-defence. It was also deemed 
necessary to increase the j^olice force, and the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India was accorded to the addition of 200 men to the permanent 
police of the district, and the whole force was reorganized sis a frontier 
guard. The Local Government again raised the question of an advanced 
post, proposing now to station it at Button Poca^s village and to patrol 
the ridge running north and south of that station and so protect the 
country inside. The Government of India would only allow a post to 
be established if it was finally deciiled that the permanent line of 
frontier defence and British jurisdiction was to be drawn through the 
site selected. 

Previous to the raid above mentioned, viz., in the month of Decem- 

„ r n t u • 4 her, the Ofliciating Deputy Commis- 

R^connoissancc of the Lushai country. n*- - 

sioner. Major (jraham, undertook an 

expedition into the Lushai country with a view to open, if possible, 
a communication through it with Bepari Bazar, which Mr- Edgar was 
expected on a certain date to reach from the Cachar side. The expe- 
dition failed in consequence of the opposition of Vandoola, a Syloo 
chief, who refused to allow it passage through his country. The main 
object of the undertaking was. thus frustrated, though some valuable 
information was obtfriri^ in regard to the strength and locality of the 
leading chiefs of the Lushai tribe, as also in regard to the configuration 
of the country, the position of important land-marks and the direction 
of the principal routes. Lemsilong, a minor Lushai chief, who had done 
all he could to assist Major Graham in his expedtion, had his house 
plundered, and his village destroyed by order of the Howlong chiefs. 
He was compensated by some handsome presents, and assured that he 
would receive assistance from the British Government whenever 
practicable.^ 
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’ An outrage committed on a British village near Sooboolong, in the 
_ . j V B T> Chittagong Hill Tracts, by Rntton’ 

Outraffe committed by Button Poea. xi o o i. / • 

^ ^ roea was reported in the beginning 

of the year. The village was plundered^ and the three sons of one 

Loll Khan^ who was formerly a subject of Rutton Poea^ hut left 

him in 1866, and ever since resided in British territory, were forcibly 

ce.rried ofE. One of them contrived to escape from custody ; . the two 

others were subsequently released on two^ guns being pledged as 

security for the payment of the sum demanded as ransom. It ap« 

peared fcom inquiries that the cause of this outrage was that Loll 

Khan had complained of a cattle theft to the Deputy Commissioner 

of the Hill Tracts instead of to Button Poea : in fact, this was admit- 


ted hy Rutton Poea himself, who contended^ that ho was justified 
in punishing his own dogs^^ for complaining to the saheb^' instead 
of to him, who would have done full justice in the case. A question 
was raised whether hill custom authorized a joomea to transfer himself 
from one chief to another, but Government did not think it necessary to 
consider it. It might be that in the hills members of a tribe were 
supposed to be under allegiance to the chief of the tribe, wherever they 
lived; but the position of Government was not that of an ordinary 
hill chief : it was bound to insist on the inviolability of our territory, 
and to protect from seizure, on any pretence whatever, any persons who 
chose to settle within our boundaries. Rutton Poea was accordingly 
informed that, for the outrage which had been committed, Rs. 100 
would be deducted from his allowance for the year, and that, if all the 
property taken were not restored within a month, his allowance for the 
year would be altogether withheld. At the same time the Deputy 
Commissioner was instructed to take care that desertions from the 
villages of independent hill chiefs were not encouraged by him in any 
Way. 


Rutton Poea expressed his willingness to submit to the orders of 
Government, and to bring in what he admitted had been carried off from 
Loll Khan^s village ; but he made a different communication to Loll 
Khan Iximself, and the Deputy Commissioner doubted if he really in- 
tended to make restitution of the plundered property as be promised. 
The Coihmissioner instructed the Deputy Commissioner to confer on the 
matter *yith Rutton Poea, and to try and convince him of the folly of 
his quarrelling with us about property of such trifling' value compared 
to J{hq amount of the present he annually reedy^ from us for good 
behavfcur ; ahd these instructions were approved by the Government, in 
the hope that by a quiet and firm insistence on the necessity of con- 
forn&ig to the orders of Government, the Deputy Commissioner might 
induce Rutton Poea to submit himself to them. 


In other respects relations with Rutton Poea continued to be 
friendly, and he often evinced his good disposition towards'the Govern- 
ment by giving timely information of war-parties sent out to attack 
British subjects. As might be expected, however, his alliance with us 
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had created him enemies among the powerful sayage tribes by whom 
he was surrounded, and he was so apprehensive of the effects of their 
hostility that towards the end of the year he applied for a guard to be 
placed ip. his village. A guard of forty men under a sub-inspector of 
police was accordingly sent thither for several weeks, the responsibility 
of housing and provisioning the men being assumed by the chief. 
To this, as a temporary arrangement, the Government of India raised no 
objection, but adhered to its view of thei policy advisable as regards 
this frontier generally.(^) 


As regards this it will be remembered that in the preceding chapter 

^ ^ ^ j 1 ^ it was stated that in 1870 the Gov- 

Policy to be followed laid down 1870. India ordered the adop- 

tion of the same policy on the Chittagong side that it had approved for 
Cachar — the policy, that is, of laying down a fixed limit for our regular 
jurisdiction, confining ourselves to that, and only dealing with the tribes 
beyond by friendly visits of our officers, while maintaining strong posts 
to repel attack. The local officers and the Government of Bengal 
pointed out(^) that the circumstances were different in Cachar and 
Chittagong. On the Chittagong side no boundary question arose : a wide 
gap lay between our frontier posts and the hostile tribes ; and there 
was no indication as in Cachar of their tending to press up to the border. 
It was undesirable therefore to raise any question of boundary here. 
We never contemplated occupying the Howlong and Syloo villages, 
and therefore to give them sunnuds guaranteeing them their villages 
would also create misapprehension. For the rest the policy of friendly 
intercourse had been regularly tried and would be persevered with. But 
wliat the local officers all advocated, as I have noted above, was the 
taking up of a strong advance post from which touch of the outer tribes 
could bo maintained. In forwarding the views of local officers the 
Lieutenant-Governor said — 


In Chittaj?onj?, on the other hand, we are ourselves in possession of a lar^ tract of 
hills, drawing revenue from the tribes there dwelling, an<l bound therefore to give them 
protection, while wo prevent their engaging in conflicts with the other tribes outside. 
Tlie country is of the most diflicult and un traversable nature ; and along its eastoru face 
dwell numerous powerful and. savage communities, whose very sites are only vaguely 
known to us, who have never been visited by us owing to the hopelessly Inacoessible 
character of the mountains they inhabit, and who have ^r generations been habituated 
to war and plunder. We here come in fact on the flank of the races whose st^y pres- 
sure from the soutbtsaases the frequent outcropping of new tribes on the Gachftr frontier. 
For the last fifty years or more these outer tribes have been in the habit of oo^ihitting 
raids on the villages of .our hiHr subjects, who for many years wore left by us to the>, pro- 
tection of their own chiefs, and allowed to take such retaliatory measures as ^they Were 
able to carry through. It was only in IS-t? that the question of duly, protecting our 
hill tracts began to be mooted. But no measures that could be devised proved effectual, 
until it was determined in 18B0 to place a European oUitser in the heart of the hill 
district This measure was carried out almost 8imultaneou.sly with the occurrence of a 
most formidable incursion of the southern Looshais, who, marching right across our hill 
tracts, ravaged the plains of Tipperah itself. An expedition was thereupon sent out to 
punish the offending tribe, which was ascertained to be under the leadership of a chief 
caU^ Button Fooa. With infinite difficulty his deserted village was reached and burnt. 


%}) Judicial Proceedings, September 1870, Nos. 190-191. 
(•) Judicial Proceedings, December 1870, No. 172. 
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A series of posts was at the same time established for the prot^tion of the hiU tracts 
north of the Kumafoolie, ffnd it is a fact that no raiding party has since that time entered 
the country north of that river. Up to 1866, the^defence of the hill tracts eouth of the 
Kumafoolie was left to a native chief, a subject of our Government, and this tract was 
constantly ravaged both by the Looshai tribes and by the remoter Shindoos and other hill 
robbm. Since 1866 a few posts have been established there, but the Lieutenant-Governor 
would emphatically declare his belief that till a complete cordon of posts is established 
south and east of the Kumafoolie, there ca,n be no safety for this part of our territory. 
It is futile to talk of conciliating tribes whom we cannot even get at. The Shindoos and 
other cognate communities must be met by the policy of vigorous defence approved by 
the Government of India in your letter No. 6A. of the 29th October last. 

With thb Looshai tribes to the east and north of tho hill tracts, we have had, as 
Lord Ulick Urowne points out, much more communi(;ation. Rutton Poea came in and 
fOmally submitted soon after the expedition returned from his village, and up to the 
middle of 1866 we hear of no raids by the other two great septs of Howlongs and Syloos. 
Constant efforts havo b^n made to bring them into amicable relations with us, and both 
Captain Lewin and Major Graham havo spared no trouble to place matters on a satisfac- 
tory footing, and to secure tho good-will of these clans. The Lieutenant-Governor cannot 
but feel that very scant success has attended these elforts. Since 1866 tho Howlongs have 
raided repeatedly,' passing at first down the east face of our hill tracts to attack villages in 
Arracan, and now at last, enaboldened by impunity, even assailing our police posts south 
of the Kumafoolie. The Lieutenant-Governor concurs with the unanimous opinion of 
the looal oilicers, borne out it ts by our whole experience of the north-east frontier and 
of savage tribes all over India, that to overlook or condone outrages of this description is 
sure to bo misconstmed by the offenders into weakness or indijBfercnce. 

In the face, however, of the objection entertained by Hift Excellency in Council 
to punitive expeditions, the Lieutenant-Governor had to consider how best to carry out 
the policy of vigilant and vigorous defence which at that time met with tho approval of 
the Government of India. His conclusions were embodied in my letter No. 6569, dated 
17th December last, and nothing which has since occurred has in any way, he thinks, 
made tho measures then propos^ less necessary than before. The advanced post under a 
European officer at Button Poea’s village would indeed be the best possible agenejr for 
effectively bringing home to the Looshai tribes in its neighbourhood the conciliatory 
policy upon which the Government has always acted in these hills. It would do this, 
moreover, in the way best calculated to prevent misconception, while the presence of such 
a post at the spot suggested would probably do more to prevent 'raiding in Arracan than 
any other measure which could bo suggested. 

In the near approach of the cold season — the season of raids— the Lieutenant- 
Governor would again press ipon the Government of India the urgent need of strengthen- 
ing the hill police, and establishing the posts proposed in my letter above quoted. 

The orders of the Government of India were as follow : — 


His Excellency in Council desires mo to remark that these proposals appear to be 
based on^^lmt seems a partial misunderstanding of the policy of the Government of India 
in respect to the frontier tribes as described in previous correspondence. His Excellency 
in C^hcil is not aware that he has ever committed himself to the statement that 
** Goverpmeht will not punish for raids,” as the Commissioner of Chittagong appears to 
X 1 i believe. Government is certainly* averse 

mSSSSSTm ““ priiicii)leto move bodies of troops and 

^ armed police in order to effect reprisals 

for outhkgeir on any part of our extended frontier, or to admit that, when such aggressions 
or outrages take place within our own villages, it is imperative to chastise the offenders by 
following them up for days and even weeks, within their own fastnesses and hills.” But 
His Excellency in Council has nowhere stated, nor is he prepared to admit, that oircum- 
stances may not occur under which military expeditions may be necessary or desirable 
as the best means of preventing inroads into our territories. Fast expenence, however, 
has shown that a system of reprisals which has been tried for years on various parts of 
our frontiers has failed, as it probably always will fail, if ttnaooompanied by other and 
more humane measures. 


His Excellence in Council is quite prepared to admit that the ciroumstanoes of the 
frontier tribes of the Chittarong bills are to some extent different from these of Caohar, 
and he is gl id to learn that the system, to which he attaches so much value, of free inter- 
course between the district officers and the tribes, has been so long tried with considerable 
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success on the Chittagong side. His Excellency in Council fully appreciates and com- 
mends the exertions made by Captain Lewin, who has laboused so successfully to win the 
confidence fjf the tribes. Captain Lewiu’s previous laboura will make it all the more 
easy to give full effect to the policy which Government desires to carry out. 

It is far from the wish of His F3xcellcncy in Council authoritatively to prescribe one 
unvarying and rigid policy in all its details over a frontier extending from Assam to 
Akyab. The policy to be observed must necessarily vary in its details with the varying 
circumstances of the country and the tribes bordering such an extended frontier line. 
If, therefore, it be impossible or inexpedient to establish trading marts in the Chittagong 
hills, or to issue sunnuds to the chiefs similiar to tl^se approved for Cachar, these measures 
need not be attempted. Ilut while fully recognizing the necessity for such variations in 
details, His Excellency in Council can see nothing in the state of things deseribed by the 
Commissioner of Chittagong to load him to believe that the policy adopted in Cachar on 
the one side, and in Arracan on the other, is in its broad features inapplicable to the inter- 
mediate hills in Chittagong. 

The Commissioner states that “ there is not, and never has been, any boundary ques- 
tion on this side, and the causes which seem to have created such a (luestion on the Cachar 
side have no existence on the east of the hill tracts.” If the Commissioner’s remarks 
apply to the general boundary of the Empire, they are true, but quite inapplicable to the 
question under discussion. Neither in Cachar nor Chittagong, nor yet in Arracan, is 
there any question of the actual boundary of our Empire. > But between that actual 
boundary as shown in the maps and the narrower limit to which our real authority is felt 
and obeyed, there is in Chittagong, as in Cachar and Arracan, a great belt of unexplored 
and unsettled (X)untry, including Ruiton Poea’s country, and also a large tract occupied 
by the Syloos and llowlongs, over which it appears to His Excellency in Council impolitio 
to attempt to oxteud our direct jurisdiction. * 

To advance a post to Ruiton Poea’s village among people over whom it is impossible 
to exercise any real jurisdiction will sooner or later lead to attempts to extend our direct 
influence further cast. Indeed, the Commissioner of Chittagong’s first proposal was to 
place the post considerably to the eastward of Rutton Poea’s village, and in your letter 
of 17th December 18f>9, No. 6569, the position at the village is spoken of as “our first 
advance.” Instead of attempting to establish a direct authority so far to the east, His 
Excellency in Council is decidedly of opinion that it would be preferable to withdraw to 
a line commencing from the termination of the Arracan line north of Talukmee, as 
sketched in the papers forwarded with my docket No. 1564P., dated 2nd September 1870, 
and running by the most convenient line in front of our present police posts to the border 
of Hill Tipperah. To the country west of this line our civil jurisdiction should be 
limited. 'Iho police posts should be strengthened and held by an organized police giuft'd. 
They should he connected, as far as pnicticahle, by cleared .iunglo paths, which should 
be constantly patrolled. Beyond this line the tribes should bo left to manage their own 
affairs ; and while nothing should be done to give rise to the inference that the limits 
of the British Empire do not extend to the boundary shown in the maps, no attempt 
should be made to establish our civil jurisdiction or direct authority beyond the line in 
front of the outposts. Great vigilance must be exercised to prevent the perpetration of 
outrages within this limited jurisdiction, and any raiders and offenders caught red-bianded 
should be summarily punished. Should outrages occur, it will be for His Excellency 
in Council to decide, according to the circurastences of the case, whether military oper- 
ations are to be undertaken or not. To the east of the line the district officers should 
confine their efforts to frequent and friendly intercourse with the chiefs and tribes; occa- 
sional friendly visits, the distribution of presents, friendly arbitration to settle differences, 
and other measures of the kind calculated to establish a permanent personal influence 
among them. 

What the best line would be is one of the points to which Major Graham and Major 
Macdonald should give special attention during their present tour. 

To enable His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor satisfactorily to carry out this policy, 
His Excellency in Council wdll give instructions in the Home Department for the increase 
and reorganization of the police as a frontier guard in the manner proposed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor at a total cost of Rs. 94,500, being an increase of Rs. 81,1.52 over 
the present cost, as shown in Schedule C. of the enclosures of your letter No. 4709, dated 
2l8t October. It is desirable that, as far as may be practicable, the police should be re- 
eruited froinPthe hill tribes, and influential men of the tribes enlisted as officers or in the 
ranks. 
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While the expedition of 1871-72 was in the field, the local officers 
and the Bengal Government once more pressed the proposal to take up 
an advanced post near Rutton Poea^s village to protect that chief and 
Van Poea who had committed themselves thoroughly as our partisans, 
and also to serve as a permanent check upon the tribes reduced hj the 
military operations. The Sirtliay range, offered, it was said, an admira- 
ble site, and that range with the Oheepoorn range running south would, 
it was urged, afford an admiral^e line of defence and patrol. Cyaptain 
Lewin pointed out the disadvantages under which the local officers had 
hitherto lain in being entirely dependent upon Rutton Poea for their 
communications with the tribes beyond. In an advanced position he 
would get better opportunities of making the acquaintance of the outer 
tribes. The Government of India would, however, only sanction the 
grant of temporary protection to onr allies as heretofore, awaiting an 
expression of the whole views of the Lieutenant-Governor on the frontier 
question as affected by the expedition. (^) 

III 1871-72 tkerc was only one attempt at a raid — the Shindoos 
attacking the frontier post of Pyndoo, but being bcai.en off. A 
stockaded post was established on the Oheepoorn range overlooking the 
Lushai country. 


With the close of the Lushai expedition, of which an account 
has been given in the preceding chapter, it became necessary to 
^ , , , . consider the future policy of Govern- 

o icy op e in - . meiit towards those tribes, and the 

measures necessary for the permanent defence of Cachar and Chitta- 
gong. The more important papers bearing on this subject will be found 
in the Appendix. Here it may be briefly stated that as regards policy 
the Government pf India adhered to the system of exercising political 
iivAuence only, without direct interference or control, coupled with the 
definition of a precise boundary line beyond which ordinary jurisdiction 
should on no account extend. This line was to be guarded by a chain 
of posts, and beyond it only political relations with the tribes were to 
be cultivated. In order to the ascertainment of the best line to adopt, it 
was decided, as already shown in the preceding chapter, to have a careful 
survey made of the country between Cachar and Chittagong along the 
eastern frontier of Hill Tipperah ; the idea being that the chain of 
posts, after being carried from east to west along the southern frontier 
of Cachar, should turn south along the eastern border of Hill Tipperah, 
and thence be carried along some one of the hill ranges till it met the 
advanced posts of the Chittagong hills, and so down the eastern face 
of the Hill Tracts district till it reached Arracan. It was held to be 
very important to define this eastern boundary of Tipperah, and it was 
proposed to entrust its defence to the Rajah of that State. The eastern 
face of the Chittagong Hill Tracts was also to be carefully surveyed in 
order to the selection of a range suitable for the establishment of posts 
and opening of patrol paths. 


(‘) Folitioal Prpoeedings (India), April 1872, Nos. 169 — 197; 
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For the survey of the Tipperah frontier and the country between 
„ . Cachar and * Chittaffontf, Captain 

purvey operations. Chennell of the 

Topographical Survey were deputed. They were assisted by Mr. 
Power* the Political Agent of Hill Tipperah, who accompanied them 
throughout, and but foij whose indefatigable exertions and tact the 
undertaking would probably have been a failure. The party entered 
the hills from Sylhet, and after an e^aJoration of the Jampai and 
Hachik ranges, Mr. Chennell w\as left To survey the interior of Hill 
Tipperah, while Captain Badgley and Mr. Power pushed across the hills 
to Sirthay, where the Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts had established a depot of provisions in anticipation of their 
arrival. After a few days^ n^st they again started north, and made their 
way across the ranges to the point marked as Peak Z and Bepari Bazar 
on the Cachar side of the watershed, and thence to the Cachar district, 
passing by the villages of the Iiushai(diief, Sookpilal, and being the first 
party that had crossed the eountry between Cachar and Chittagong. 
The Lushais offered no opposition to their progress, though they were 
not by any means cordial. 


The survey on the Chittagong side was conducted by Mr. Cooke, 
in company with Captain Lewin, the Deputy Commissioner. They 
explored thoroughly the Oluiepoom and Saichul ranges, the two most 
promising lines of possible defence, and Captain Lewin was also met 
by the Deputy Commissioner of the Arracan Hill Tracts, who worked 
his way across from TaUikmai to discuss the question of how best to 
link on our line of defence with that of British Burma. 


The results of these surveys, and the proposals based upon them 

by the Lieutenant-Governor, may 
^^Proposals ot the Bengal Government in follows. It 

asccrtjlined that the eastern j^art of 
Hill Tipperah is quite uninhabited, and that a chain of posts along either 
the Hachik or Jamjiai woidd be enormously expensive, and in such a coun- 
try quite ineffective. The Lieutenant-Governor therefore abandoned the 
idea of carrying a chain of posts down those ranges. He proposed to 
maintain the present posts on the frontier of Cachar and Sylhet, and en- 
courage as much as possible the development of trade with Bej)ari Bazar 
and other Lushai marts. The reports showed that Sookpilal, the leading 
chief of the Western Lushais, had been moving his villages southward 
and nearer to our Chittagong Hill Tracts, from whence the Lushai coun- 
try is much more accessible than on the Cachar side. It seemed therefore 
advisable to attempt to reach and influence him and the neighbouring 
tribes from the south rather than from the north. During the cold 
season, while the surveys were going on north and south, the police of 
the Chittagong Hills were establishing themselves at Sirthay in the 
immediate vicinity of Rutton Poea and the Syloo tribes of Lushais. 
The effect of this measure was most marked and gratifying. Captain 
Lewin was able to establish the most friendly relations with the Syloos, 
who were\itterly cowed and broken by the expedition. They were said to 
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have become a perfectly friendly and subservient clati^ grateful to us for 
our aid when they were starving from loss of crops, and anxious to 
settle under our protection. At the request of one branch of the clan 
under a chief Lalljeeka, a guard of 50 police was stationed in their midst 
to protect them from the Howhings, the whole cost of feeding this 
guard being voluntarily borne by the tribe. There had also been a good 
deal of friendly intercourse with the Howlong clans, and they have 
referred some of their quarrels ^to the arbitration of our officers. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, in concurrence with the local officers, believed that 
it was only by maintaining posts in somewhat advanced positions that 
we could hope to bring political influence to bear upon the Syloos, How- 
longs, and other Lushais. He would work upon Sookpilal and the Western 
Lushais by throwing out an advanced post from the Chittagong side 
somewhere among the Syloos, as was done last season. This post would 
dominate Sookpilal, protect any trade route opened between Bepari Bazar 
and the Hill Tracts, and form a centime of political influence in the manner 
desired by the Supreme (Tov(irnnieut. To protect our own Hill Tracts 
from raids by Southern Howlongs and Shindus, it was proposed to 
establish a system of posts and patrols along the northern part of the 
Oheepoom and southern part of the Saiehul ranges. The local officers 
desired that British Burma should advance the Arracan Hill Tract 
posts and patrols to meet ours. It was understood that the Chief Com- 
missioner of British Burma thought the Cliittagong Hills should depend 
entirely on its own arrangements for defence. The fact, however, was 
that the southern portion of the Hill Tracts was chiefly exposed to raids 
from Shindus, a tribe only approachable from the side of Arracan, and of 
whom we know nothing. Looking to this and to the fact that the 
Sungoo valley was inhabited almost exclusively by tribes of Arracan 
origin and connections, the Lieutenant-Governor was disposed to think 
that this portion of the hills, and also the Cox^s Bazar Sub-Division of 
Chittagong, mainly inhabited by Mughs, should be made over entirely 
to Arracan, which could then make its own arrangements for defence 
and patrol. The Government of India generally accepted the Lieute- 
nant-Oovernor^s proposals, it having been discovered by the survey that 
the ranges to which the local officers proposed to advance the posts offered 
the only suitable sites for a proper line of defence. The idea of dominat- 
ing Sookpilal from the side of Chittagong was afterwards found to be 
impracticable ; and the southern portion of the hills were not transferred 
to Arracan. Tlie most important part of the correspondence will be 
found in the Appendix. , 

As regards the eastern boundary of Hill Tipperah, the Lieute- 
nant-Governor proposed to prescribe a river rather than a mountain 
boundary. In these countries the tops of ranges are generally occupied 
and cultivated, and unsuited for that reason to serve as boundaries. 
It was suggested that the Lungai river, running between the Jam- 
pai and Hachick ranges, should be taken as the boundary line up to its 
source at Betlingsib. The line would then run across the watershed 
to Dolujuri, and thence along the recognised Hill Tipperah 'border by 
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Surduing to the Fenny. These proposals were accepted and the 
boundary notified accordingly. ^ • 

The year 1873-74 was uneventful. In 1874-75 there was only 
- , ^ . one attempt at a raid by the Shindus 

u aequcn oven . • which was prevented by a fortunate 

accident. Since that year no attacks upon our territory have been re- 
ported ; but the Howlongs chiefs have maintained a generally isolated and 
dubious attitude, though large numbers of the tribesmen come into the 
annual meeting with the Deputy Commissioner. In 1875-76 Hutton 
Poea died, and in 1879-80 Benknia, the head chief of the Howlongs and 
our bitterest enemy, also died. The frontier police have now established 
a line of patrols from the border of Hill Tipperah to Arracan. The 
Tipperah Rajah has at last organised guard posts to protect the frontier 
line of his territory and our settled districts beyond, and altogether ther 
arrangements for defence appear to be on a comjJete and satisfactory foot- 
ing. The year 1881 -S2 was marked by an extraordinary invasion of 
rats, vast troops of which came up from the east devouring the crops of 
Howlongs and other tribes, thence passing through a corner of our own 
Hill Tracts northward to the Lushai Country and Cachar. The suffer- 
ings caused by the devastations of these rodents here, as on the Cachar 
side, were very serious, and the Government was obliged to supply rice 
in large quantities both to our own hillmen and to the Howlongs, to 
be repaid in labour or cash. The assistance given at this time by the 
State has had, it is believed, a good effect upon the sentiments enter- 
tained towards the British Government among the frontier clans. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


CONCLUSION. 


In Chapter VIII. I very briefly reviewed the policy of Govcrumorit 
towai-ds the tribes of the Sub- Himalayan Border, the nortlieni frontier 
of Assam. While that Chapter was in the Press steps were being* taken 
to call the Akas to account for the petty foray committed by them to 
which reference is there made. Full information as to its nature and 


origin has since been received. The prctlisposing cause must be souglit 
apparently in certain forest and boundary grievances ; but the raid, i s 
a matter of fact, arose directly out of the Calcutta Industrial Exhibi- 
tion. The papers contain more precise accounts of recent inter- 
course with the Akas than were before available to me, and I take 


The Aka Expedition of 1883-84. 

Chief of the Kapachors, was 
like his father is a convert to 


advantage of this to set out the 
facts more fully. Taghi, the famous 
succeeded by his son Midhi, ^ who 
Hinduism. When a grant of ’land 


was made to the Hazari Khawas in IS 73, as related at page 25, a similar 


grant was made to the Kapachors to be devoted to the maintenance of 
Cachari priests. The Kapachors were not satislied with their grant ; 
in 1875 they demanded much more, and this was summarily refused. 


They have, therefore, never taken possession of their grant. It has 
already been stated that they objected to the boundary line laid 
down in 1875, though they afterwards professed to a(;eopt it. This 
boujidary line cut them off from a tract of land claimed by them 


between the hills and the Bhoroli River. Present at the demar- 


cation on behalf of Cxoveriimeiit was one Lakliidar, the Mouzadar 
or native Revenue Oflicer of Balcepara. The tribe has also by 
the extension of forest reserves been deprived of what it doubtless 
considers its ancient right to tap rubber trees at pleasure. They had 
further been forbidden to catch elephants within the reserves, and 
threatened by the forest officers with the loss of one of their paths to 
the plains which runs through what is now a Government forest. Such 
being the state of things, the Deputy Commissioner oE Durrung deputed 
Lakliidar to procure for the Calcutta Exhibition s]>ccimens of agricul- 
tural and other implements of the Akas, and to persuade some 
individuals of the tribe to come down to be modelled. Now, hitherto 
none but the regularly recognised Kolokies or clan-agents had ever 
sought to penetrate into the Aka Hills. Lakliidar, however, took with 
him 12 village elders and ryots of Baleepara and a private servant, 
and went straight to Midhi's village. The Akas declare, and the 
evidence of one of the Mouzadar’s companions supports the state- 
ment, that* Lakliidar said he had been sent to take down to Calcutta 
a ^ Rajah and a Rani with all ^ their ornaments,' for which he was 
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ready to pay. The Akas professed to be furious at this demand^ 
alleging that, when ^they had given ornaments on former occasions, 
they had only been partly paid ; while the idea of sending a ^ Bajah 
and Rani^ to the show was intolerable to them. Any way after 
some days palaver, charging the Mouzadar with being the man who had 
robbed them of their land, they sent him and his servant under guard 
to another village. The rest of the party they kept for a week, and then 
let them go. Meantime they, had despatched to the plains Chandi, 
Midhi^s brother, the lad wdio had been educated at Baleepara School, 
Avith a party of over 100 of the young men of the tribe. These came 
down to Baleepara on the 10th November last, and went frolicking about 
the bazar and tea gardens, getting licpior and chaffing the shop-keepers in 
a good-natured way. In the afternoon, however, they seized the Forest 
Clerk and the Forest Ranger, two guns and some money, and carried all 
off to the hills. They plundered none of the shop-keepers, save one 
opium-seller whose house they ransacked. ' Never^, wrote the local 
officer, ‘ was a raid conducted so peaceably^. Unfortunately the Akas 
were not content with calling attention to their grievances in this 
emphatic manner. When the return of the captives was demanded, 
they sent down four very insolent letters in Bengali, dictated to the 
Forest Hanger, making preposterous demands for miles of land and forest 
on the plains, and a lakh of rupees compensation, announcing at the 
same time the death from fever of the Mouzadar. Frontier police were 
hurried up to the spot, and a military expedition to recover the captives 
was speedily organized. On the 17th December 1883 an advanced party 
of tlic troops crossed the frontier. The Akas had on the 10th declared 
to a messenger that they would surrender the captives in twelve days; 
but instead of this, tliey attacked the advance camp on the night of tl\p 
23rd Dcecinber in great force, killing one sepoy and wounding seven. 
When the troops advanced to the Teiigapani they found it strongly held 
hy the Akas, whose clouds of poisoned arrows the sepoys much dreaded. 
It was found necessary to wait for the arrival of the main body and 
mountain guns. On the Sth JaTiuary Mldhi^s village, strongly stock- 
aded, was attacked and taken. The Akas could not stand artillery fire 
and fled. A few days after this the captives were surrendered. The 
Akas have been told that, if they will come in and submit absolutely, 
agreeing to pay any fine imposed, their villages will not be destroyed. 
Their pom will probably be kept in suspense for a year or two. The 
Ilazari Khawa Akas have remained perfectly friendly all through. 

The experience of the expedition has shown that the difficulties 
of the Aka country arc enormous. ^ All is well that ends welH ; and 
there is of course a strong presumption that an expedition recommended 
by the local authorities, and carried to a successful issue, was properly 
undertaken. I cannot, however, for my part lay aside the ooubt 
whether under any circumstances, save to avenge serious and widespread 
massacre, an expedition into the unexplored and almost impracticable 
fastnesses of those Siib-Himalayan tribes is a wise or necessary measure. 
Wo might possibly effect all our objects by shutting the offending 
tribe and it9 neighbours for some distance on either side out from the 
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plains^ markets submission was made. that case we should 

probably see the neighbours turning upon the offenders and compelling 
them to do exactly what we want them to do. On the Seebsaugor 
frontief we have seen this result follow the adoption of the plan sug- 
gested. In any case it appears probable that the Akas have substantial 
grievances which will doubtless be looked into, and the lesson has been 
learnt not to send native Assamese officials into the hills to exploit 
the tribes for Exhibition or any other purposes. 


In Parts II and III of this 


Beview of policy in continuation 
Chapter VIII. 


of 


Chittasrong. Of them in I860 


“ Memorandum on the North-East Frontier •/ 


volume I have given the history of 
our dealings with the tribes to the 
south of the llrahmapiitra and 
Surmah Valleys and to the east o£ 
1 wrote as follows in closing my 


The history of our intercourse with the Angamis and Oaros is a 
tale of often re])eated outrage on the one side, and long suffering 
forbearance on the other. Succeeding on the Naga Frontier to an 
effete Native Government, unable to protect its subjects, far l(‘ss to 
coerce its enemies, it was the work of time to convince the mountaineers 
that the murder of a Bengali ploughman was more to the British Gov- 
ernment than frontier dues, — the blood of a Cachari swineherd, a thing 
that cried for vengeance. But never, in the most troubled days o£ our 
relations with the Nagas, did the Government deliberately, or even 
indirectly, set before it a policy of reprisal. The ever reiterated 
command to frontier Officers and Commandants was this : — Conciliate 
these savages if y;ou can. Be persistent ifi demanding surrender of 
murderers, but endeavour so to approach the tril)es, that a basis may be 
opened for friendly intercourse in the future. The majority o£ the 
so-called military expeditions into the Anganii Hills were designed, not 
mainly or primarily to burn, destroy, and slay, but to bring our Officers 
with safety into and out of a position in which they could personally 
negociate with the Angami chiefs. And when at length it was thought 
that all our efforts had been in vain, and outrage heaped on outrage had 
culminated in Bhogchand^s murder, after the one short sharp lesson of 
punishment, the policy adopted, not wisely perhaps but in all sincerity, 
was a policy of absolute non-interference — a withdrawal from all inti- 
mate relations with incorrigible savages. They might attend our 
markets if they came in peace, but we would not enter their hills or 
intrude on their quarrels. Such moderation was of course misunder- 
stood. It was too thoroughly English to be appreciated by ignorant 
Na^s. It would be viewed with astonishment by many more polished 
nations. 


It failed as a policy — signally failed. Fate seems determined to 

5 »rove that there shall be no rest for the English in India till they stand 
orth as the governors or advisers of each tribe and people in the land. 
As regards the Nagas, this fact, doubtfully at times foreseen, — this 
policy, dimly now and again foreshadowed, — was grasped firmly <and 
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carried forward persistently by the late Licutenant-Qovernor of Bengal. 
Direct control, personal influence, conciliatory intercourse, — supported 
at the same time by adequate strength, — these were the measures Sir 
Cecil Beadon never ceased to advocate as the ordy possibly successful 
policy in dealing with hill tribes.* Among the Angamis this 'system 
has hitherto promised well ; and though it is too much to hope that all 
our dilKculties arc over, there is still sufticient encouragement to 
Government to persevere. Tlpire is suflicient precedent to warrant such 
attempts elsewhere. 

It would he a mistake to suppose that to inflict condign punish- 
ment for exceptionally gross outrages is any departure from a general 
policy of conciliation. To submit to outrage is not to conciliate, but to 
provoke to further attack. But punishment has never, with the 
sanction of Government, taken the form o£ more reprisal. Govern- 
ment has never sent out raiding parties to burn indiscrimiiiatoly Naga 
villages. Its llrst aim has always been to discover the actual parties 
concerned in the raids on British Territory, and then it has endeavoured 
to confine the punishment to those so offending. The policy of a 
Government is not to be learned from any single incident in its history. 
It must be viewed as a whole in the light of its acknowledged aims and 
motives. 

" Among the Garos the task of management was not less difficult 
than it had been among the Nagas. We found them exasperated by 
years of ( onflict with the groat Choudries of the plains ; eager to trade 
but reseniful of injuiy ; not very apt to discriminate between the 
griping chicanery of the Bengali tradesman, and ijie dealings of that 
Government whose Police kept order in the marts. The low-land 
villages had for generations supplied them with slaves and heads — the 
spoil of fheir bow and spear; for without these the souls of their heroes 
passed unhonoured away on the long journey to Mount Chikmung, from 
which there is no return. To check the custom of raiding on the 
occasion of the death of a chief, was to change the cardinal doctrine of 
a religion, and tamper with the dearest feelings of a Garo^s heart. The 
central fastnesses of these hills too were more impenetrable, and their 
bordering jungles supposed to be more deadly than those of any other 
such tract of country. No British troops had marched across, no road 
had ever been carried through them ; and the people themselves were 
held to be more uncouth and fierce than any other of our border tril)es. 
But here, too, the Lieutenant-Governor held that a British Officer living 
in their midst, able to repress outi’age, and ready to redress complaints, 
would do more to secure the safety of the plains than any number of 
stockaded posts and armed patrols. 

It is noteworthy, moreover, that the one occasion of all others 
upon which the Bengal Government has set aside all considerations of 
seniority, all questions of service, has been when it has had to select 
officers for these Hill Tract Districts. The best man for the work has 
inyariably been sent there. 
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In the Garo ^ Hills* there is now a fair resemblance of order. 
Uaids have ceased. Feuds are \anishing. And tfie dead chieftain sets 
out on his*last journey, with store of food and weapons by his side, but 
with his faithful dog as his sole companion. We have scotched a super- 
stition/ and shall in due time kill it. 

" The Khasias, who might, from their warlike character and tribal 
organisation, have given us more trouble than any other hill people, have, 
as we have seen, been for years the most f)eaceable of our subjects. 

In the Jaintia Hills the Sintenga have received that attention 
which their peculiar system of village administration demands. These 
hills are now a tranquil and very ordinary sub-division. 

In North Cachar we see large communities of hillmen living as 
Government ryots, paying cheerfully the trivial dues demanded from 
them, and under the surveillance of only a small police post. There is 
every probability, indeed, that even this will be removed, and the peo- 
ple left to the control of their own headmen under the direct supervision 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar. 

When we turn to the Chittagong Hill Tracts, we find ourselves 
face to face with a state of things which has no parallel elsewhere in 
Bengal. It must not be forgotten that, as regards the hills within our 
own acknowledged boundary, our administration has been as successful 
here as it has been elsewhere. The development of prosperity among 
the subjects of the Kalindi Rani, the Miln Rajah, and the Bohmong, 
is as truly due to the British Government as is the flourishing 
condition of any district on the plains. It is on the outer verge 
of our own hill tracts that we come upon a disturbing element. 
Tribes, over whom we can exercise no control, cojue surging up against 
our outposts from the unknown mountains of Burma and from valleys 
yet unsurveyod. Of the causes that press tlioni forward we know 
nothing. New names crop up. A raid by savages of a strange fashion 
of hair tells us a tribal change has taken place across our frontier, and 
we have nothing for it but to strengthen our outposts, increase our 
patrols, and watch to see what follows. On the north, within our own 
nominal territory, we have still the anomalous trad, of the Lushai Hills ; 
and it is open to us either to repudiate it politically, or to enter in and 
dwell there. One way or other the decision must ere long be made.^' 

There is nothing in all this which further experience would lead me 
to withdraw or qualify. The policy of the Government to the tribes on 
its North-Fast Frontier has, I again assert, been throughout in its 
main features a policy of conciliation, and not a policy of repression or 
devastation.f It was, indeed, in the opinion of those best qualified to 
judge, for many years far too conciliatory to bo either strong or altogether 
successful. Even after our officers were located in the Naga and Garo 

• The words should have been inserted— “ So far jis onr influence extends.” 

t I speak of the policy of Iho Goyernmeut as such. 

The action of local authorities may not alwaj^s perhaps have beou in full accordance 
with this. 
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Hills^ it was long ere they were formally allowed to assert themselves as 
representatives of a paramount power^ ^to repress intertribal massacre 
and outrage^ and enforce a regime of civilization and police. Their 
duty was declared to be the prevention^ as far as possible^ of raic^s upon 
the plains^ and the cultivation of friendly relations with the independent 
savages around them. It must be confessed that the Bengal Govern- 
ment had not in 1869 fully realized the limitations placed upon the sys- 
tem of direct management whvh both Sir Cecil Beadon and Sir William 
Grey had strenuously advocated^ — Sir W. Grey even more decidedly than 
Sir Cecil Beadon. It was only in 1870 and 1871 that the Supreme Gov- 
ernment declared in unmisiakeable terms its desire to assert no positive 
jurisdiction over communities not actually within the limits of our 
settled districts. In tlie Garo Hills, surrounded as these were on all 
sides by British territory, departure from this policy had almost 
immediately to be sanctioned. The Supreme Government had there 
allowed, to start with, acceptance of submission voluntarily offered, 
and in events compelled the frank adoption of measures of com- 
plete subjugation. But in the Naga Hills it was for years reluctant to 
undertake anything like coercion, or even to sanction a policy of gradual 
absorption. In 1874 Captain Jolinstone^s action in extending protection 
to communities which tendered revenue was very reluctantly approved ; 
and then only with repeated warnings to avoid engagements to villages 
at any distance from his head-quarters. With the establishment of the 
Chief Commissionership of Assam and the immediate subordination of 
the Assam Administration to the Supreme Government, the views of the 
local officers began to carry greater weight, and the advocates of a forward 
policy obtained a more favourable hearing : until, in 1877, both the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State came finally and 
resolutely to the determination to advance the head-quarters of the 
I^olitical Officer in the Naga Hills to a central and dominating position 
in the midst of the warring Angami clans— and to do away absolutely 
and for ever with the state of tribal anarchy that disgraced the so-called 
Hills District, and formed a standing menace to the peace of Cachar, 
Seebsaugor and Nowgong. Those of us who long ago contended that 
in no other way could permanent security be won, may rest content 
with the eventual triumph of their views ; but we may perhaps be 
pardoned a passing expression of regret that so many lives should 
have been lost and so many valuable years been wasted, while the vain 
endeavour was being made to shirk the full burden of responsibility 
imposed on us by local circumstances and by the high necessities 
of our paramount position. Even now it cannot safely be assumed 
that the arbitrary line which bounds our present jurisdiction to the 
east of the Angami country will long suffice. We have left outside 
the sphere of our direct control not a few tribes of Nagas, who 
may still prove troublesome to both hills and plains ; and I for one 
believe that we shall only find permanent peace when we have brought 
under our sway the whole of the Naga border up to the very summit 
of the great water-pent which bounds the Brititish territory t6 the south 
of the Assam Valley. There is no ne^, however, now to burry matters 
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unduly. Wc have secured and strongly occcupied the navel of the 
hills; we have settled the limits of Manipuft interference; and 
we have^ ilf may be hoped^ effectively protected the tea planters and culti- 
vators of the plains from outrage and plunder. For the rest we can 
afford to wait^ until the consolidation of our rule over the Angami 
villages warrants the extension of supremacy, of police, and of civili- 
sation, among the tribes that are for the present left outside the Hills 
District. ^ 

As regards the Lushai country, on the information available in 
1871, it seemed to many of us desirable even then to treat it precisely 
in the same way as the Naga, Khasi, and Garo Hills. This view was 
almost naturally suggested by a consideration of the striking analogies 
between its local position and theirs. It did not appear tolerable 
that a tract of unexplored barbarism should permanently thrust itself 
up between the British districts of Cachar and Chittagong and the two 
protected States of Tipperah and Manipur, The Government of 
India preferred, however, on the knowledge of the country gained by 
the expeditions of 1871-72, and by the attendant or subsequent 
surveys, to confine itself for the present to a strictly defensive policy. 
The Lushais themselves both north and south received at that time 
a salutary lesson which they have not yet altogether forgotten. On 
the Chittagong side our j)osts and patrols were at last advanced to a 
position where they form an effective defensive line as against the outer 
tribes to their east and south, and are also within striking distance of 
some at least of the tribes living between Chittagong and Cachar. 
The frontier of Sylhet and Cachar is strongly garrisoned by a chain of 
protective stockades, while considerable progress has been made 
in the opening of a frontier trade and in the extension of inter- 
course with the nearer chiefs and clans. But the situation is still 
I venture to think very far from satisfactory. The communities that 
we know are being pressed upon from the south-east by communities 
of which little or nothing is known. The history of the past tells us 
that they must, sooner or later, be driven up to or across our border ; 
and there is among them no paramount chief or dominant tribe that 
we could recognise and support, or entrust with the task of consolidat- 
ing the scattered clans, to form an effective outwork against this grow- 
ing movement from the south. It is not, therefore, beyond the bounds 
of possibil ity that wc may ere long have ourselves to go in and occupy 
in force this land of the Lushais, in order to superintend effectively 
the settlement of the various tribal units, to prevent a regime of tribal 
massacre upon our border, and to obviate all risk of outrage upon the 
settled district of Cachar. The task ought not after all to prove either 
difficult or costly ; and no one can look at the map and fail to see that 
the Port of Chittagong is destined to be some day the proper outlet for 
the teas of Cachar and the products of Manipur, and the source from 
which the Surmah Valley must draw those supplementary supplies of 
food which its yearly growing population will more and more require. 
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APPENDIX A. 


WELSH’S KEPOttT ON ASSAM, 1794— (page 3). 


From Captain Welsh, to Edwapd Hay, 
Secretary to Oovernment^ dated Gth 

February 179 i. 

In obedience to the orders of the Honour- 
able the (jrov(‘rnor General in Council, I 
los(! no time in replyinj^ to the questions 
proposed in your letter of the (Hh ultimo. 

The information transmitted is, I may 
venture to say, correct in the most material 
points. 


1st Question. 

** What form of pfovernmeut subsisted Xotes by Mr. D. Scott. 

in Assam previous to your arrival there. 

In reply inj' to this query you are to specif^', 
as far as may be in your power, the relative 
dej'ree of authority possessed by tho llajah 
and the dilferont Chiefs.” 


Answer to 1st Question. 

At the period in (pieslion a subversion 
of all regular government had taken place, 
but the tiuesiion involves tho ancient form 
of govern mont and the most important al- 
terations wliicli it may have experienced. 
At ])rcscnt the outlim's of the system will 
sullice for the information of the Hoard ; it 
deserves a minute detail at a period of more 
leisure. 

Tho right of conquest had vested the 
dominion of this Kingdom in tho race of 
Surgeo Deo and the descendants of the 
l^rincipal associates of {Sookapsih, tlio ori- 
ginal conqueror. Tho form of government 
was conseiiucntly monarchical and aristo- 
cratical. 

The monarchy was possessed by the des- 
cendants of Sookapali, 

Monarchy. being partly hereditary 
and ]>artly elective. It 

w'as lieroditary in the fraternal lino. lii 

failure of brothers in the direct line of tho 
Monarch’s sons ; in failure of these in tho 
sons of tho brothers next in seniority. 

Beyond this line, tho aristocracy exercised 
a latitude of election among the nearest 
relations of tho late monarch wdtli sonio 
attention to tlz^ claims of nearer consan- 
guinity, but more to those of personal merit. 


Tn early timos the sucoossion appea’*^ to have 
gone Ronorally to sons except in cases of dcposul. 
The eireunistaiu'os of the suceej'Sion one to sui- 
olher of the fom* sons of Hooilni Sinsrh is said 
to have ori^ip.ated in the death-bed injunetioii 
of that Monarch. It was not unli^^ual fur the 
reigning King to appoint a suec ss«*r, and it was 
the pract'ce to diMpialif> other ineini)ers of tiic 
family from reigning hj causing a sliglit wound 
to be inllnMed upon them which uas considered 
as ail insiirmouiUublo bar to the aequisitiun of 
tho regal ofliee. 
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The Monarch was the first executive offi- 
cer and presided over every department of 
tliG State. lie distributed honors, titles, 
and offices, without the coiicurronoo, but 
not without the counsil of the aristocracy. 
He was not lord of the soil, but would ali- 
enate lands for the Ici^al t(*nure of which 
the possessor had no written documents. 
All uncultivated land was cntirclycat his 
disposal. lie possesst'd no power over the 
lives and property of his subjects. Ho 
could not make peacd and w’ar without the 
concurrence of the aristocracy. He tri*;itcd 
w'ith forei.^jii powers by his own ambassadors 
and in his own name, but with the previous 
concurrence of the aristocracy. In the 
jiublic councils, he possessed the privilci^e 
of a castin" voice. In execiitiiii; sentence 
of death on a criminal his order alone would 
sanction a form by which the criiniiiars 
blood might bo shed. Ho alouo coined 
money. His person was sacred. 


Tlie aristocracy, or Patrah-Muntree, was 
composed of throe? Go- 
Anstocracy. bains and the two Prime 
Ministers of State. The 
three Gohains or Pat rah were the Burh 
Patrah Gohain, Burh (Joliain, and Boorah 
Gohairi. They were permanent and heredi- 
tary counsellors of State little inferior to 
the Monarch in rank. On all occasions 
their counsel, and on all important affairs 
their concurrence, were indispensable. They 
proclaimed the Monarch and could depose 
him in the instance of incapicity or great 
delinquency. Some doubt, however, exists of 
their legal power of deposition. 


In the provinces allotted to each, they 
exercised most of the independent rights of 
sovereignty. In the execution of sentence of 
death, their order could not sanction a form 
in which tho blood of the criminal might 
bo shed, but they could authorize his death 
by drowning. In tho event of war or the 
construction of public works they furnished 
their proportion of militia or men. They 
likewise supplied some trifling articles for 
the King’s str»res, but paid no other revenue. 
They ruled their provinces on the principles 
of the general system. The pre-eminence 


Notes hy Mr, D. Scott, 

2. With PTcceplion to Koyal grants and the 
Ifliata or fiirinH of iiulividualH.^UMually of small 
extent, there is no division of the land in Assam 
amongst a oornparatively small number of indi- 
viduals smdi as seen in the feudal countries of 
Kiiropu and in IJeugal, ami tho cultivated soil 
may be considered as tho property i.f the pykea 
or peasants owiuar service to the State to wliom 
it is allotted. Waste laud might be reclaimed 
by any one who had tho means of bringing it 
into eultivatidu, and a properly in the s<iil might 
thus be ac*inircd, subject, Imwcver, if held with- 
out a grant from the King, to an agrarian law 
whieh rendered the wlmle of the transplanted 
nee lands {mopect) liable t division amongst 
the pykes. on a new census taking place, in case 
there* should be an insntlieicney of waste land 
for their Mii>port. (lanlens, tanks, groves, iSlc., 
which are forme I upon the higher oeseriptiim 
of land, were not subjeeted to this law, imr was 
ground that had been oeeupieil for a great length 
of tune jind inherited or transferred from one 
party to another for a valuable consideration. 
Land of the latter deseript i*>ri called pm/tHrick, 
or aiiecstoral, was not subject to the iiayment 
of revenue until the reign of Kumolcssur, w;heu 
a tax in kind was iiiiiiosimI on it equal to from 
6 to Hannas per Ilongal beegah. It is believed 
that no estate of this kind exists exeeeiling in 
extent 2‘X) Iloiigul beegahs, and that no individual 
ill the country is possessed altogether of 5KH) 
beegahs of such land of roapret quality. 

3. The authority of tho King was in practice 
probably niucii more despotic than is here nqire- 
anited, uml it would not a])pcar from the liistory 
of the country that the aristocracy had any legal 
means of preventing the execution of his wislies, 
the only remedy Kccining to have consisted iii 
the actual exercise of their power of deposing 
him ill ease of gross iniscondm-t and neglect of 
their advice. It is to be regretted that the his- 
torical work to wliieh 1 have Inid access treats 
with great brevity of those reigns in whi<*h no 
troubles o<-eurred, and in whieh the Princes may 

supposed to have acted in eonslitulmn.il man- 
ner. hut. when it does allbrd any insight into 
diflerciiee of opinion between the King and his 
Counsellors, we usually lind one or other of 
these parties exercising unlimited sway, the 
Prinee in some eases dismissing ami putting to 
dealli the tlohains, and the latter frequently 
treating tlicir master in the like manner. 

4. For examples of tho exercise of this ]iowor 
Vide pages 23 to 45 of tho accompanying extracts 
of these precedents. Only ihreo— the deposals of 
Sooram Plni, Sooehing Pha, amt Soonyut 

can be considered as having aiij thing of the 
charaeter of deliberate acts of tho great Council 
of State; wliilc from the eireuinstaneo ot all of 
these instances having oeeurred within a period 
of thirty years, and two of them iu the time of tho 
same Hoorah Gohain, there seems to be sonie 
ground for the doubts here expressed as to the 
legality of the proceedings iu question. 


6. The Gohains had altogether allotted for their 
own use 10, (MK) pykes equal, at the old assessment, 
to Rs. UO OIK) per annum, whieh, adverting to the 
relative value of money in Assam and Bengal in 
former times, may be cousldeiw as equivalent to 
treble the amount in the latter country. 
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was possessed by the Goliains who obtained 
from the Monarch tlie title of Uoyo and the 
additional services of 2,000 men. 

If the son of a Gohain was incapacitated 
by 3’^onth, want of abilities, or other causes, 
ho was excluded from the succession. 


The Monarch, -with the concurrence of the 
two Goliains, conferred the appointment on 
tlio late (ilohaiii’s brother or his brother’s 
son. In failure of incapacity or delinquency 
of the nearest claimants a ^TOiler latitude 
was allowed, but in every instance the 
vacancy wa.s supplied from five families 
d<‘S(!(m(led from the associates of Sookapah. 
In tlie event of delinquency a Gohain miKht 
be removed from his olli<;e by the Monarch 
with the concurrence of two Goliains. 


The rrime Ministers, or Muntree, were 
th(» Hurra. Hurwah, and the Hurra Foj^ou. 
Their otlices were not hereditary, but tliey 
were cluisen from four families, the descen- 
dants of the associates of Sookapah. The 
^Ministers w'cre removable at the Monarch’s 
]>le;isuro with the concurrence of the 
Goliains. 


The Hurra Hurwah commanded the foree.s, 
received the revenues, and administered the 
■justice of the u])per provinces from Suddea 
on the eastern coniines to Koiliabar in 
Decaiipali and Horiini' in OobTpah with an 
cveeption in favour of the ppviuces under 
the Governnieiit of the Goliains. lie could 
not sanction the execution of a criminal by 
any form of death. The Hiirni Fogon’s 
ollice was considered of hij'hcr importance, 
thouj,di of later creation than the tbriner. 
The jurisdiction (jommenced at Koiliabar 
and Dcrun}^ and included the whole of the 
kim^^lom to the w’csb'rii confines. Ilis 
jurisdiddoii was similar to that of Burra 
Hurwah, but its dislaucc from the seat of 
Govornimmt rendered it necessary that he 
should possess the powder of cxccutini; sen- 
tence of death liy drowning. Apiieals from 
liis judicial decisions were scarcely jiractic- 
able, and were only made on very important 
occasions. 


Departments of (lov- 
cniment, Civil, Mi- 
litary and Kuclc- 
fiiustic'ul. 


The civil establishment was composed of 
the otlioers who superin- 
tended the various arts, 
sciences, trades, sources of 
public revenues, cnqdoy- 
ments of the King’s 
household, and numerous other depariincnts. 
About 12 Fogons and 20 Hurwahs were 
allotted for these oftiees, and w'ore chosen 
from the nine families of hereditary nobility. 
They were Sinenablo for their conduct to the 
Monarch only. 


Notes htf Mr. D. Scott. 


rt. It dooK not appear that tli« Goliains could 
be stdectfil j'xrepi from three tainilies— one fur- 
iiiKhin^ a Bur Piitra Gohain, another a Uur 
Gohain, and u third a Puoru Guliuiu. 


7. The raeinhers of twelve families are now 
clif^ible to these offices upon the strength of past 
precedents. These tw'elve families are distinct 
from the prce«-ding three from whieh the two 
Ministers could not be ehosen — a rule that was 
prob.ibly enacted with the view of preventing the 
two great accumulation of power in particular 
fumilicB. 


8. The liar Hoorooa had the command of 
ll,tM)0, pjkes hut the> were bound to perform 
service to the King, and llie Prime Minister’.^ per- 
quisite consisted in an allowance of 7 per cent, 
for his private use and in the lines h*vied from 
them for offences committed or on the appoint- 
ment to the inferior utlioes of Hazarkseya, &c. 


9. These offices were filled from Ihc fifteen 
families uf hereditary nobility already mention- 
ed, and such <if them ns did not involve military 
fiprviee «*ould also he held by the higher classes of 
the ab(»rigin:il inhabit ants (»f the country, but not 
by foreigners or their desceudauts for three or 
four generations. 
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In the Department of Jiistice, * the Neeay 
Khodah Fo«^on roprosenicd the Sovereign, 
and received appeals from the Burra Burwah 
and Burra Fogoii. Every oUiccr under 
Government wa« a Judge in his department, 
with an appeal to his superior ollieor, and 
ultimately to tlie Monarch’s roprescnlalivo. 
In the Gohain proviiiO(?s no appeal was 
allowed from the do(jision of the Chief. In 
the administration ot justice, witnesses were 
examined and written documents received in 
evidence, the .ludge decided acc«)rding to tlio 
customs (d the country and to the best of 
Ids judgment, as no written laws exi'^tod 
previous t-o the introduction of Bnimiiiical 
religion. IMie Monareh would authorize 
any ])erson of coTiso<]uen(;e to take cognizance 
of ])arliculur causes in any part of the 
Kingdom. 


Military Establish- 
meat. 


The army was a militia, 
anfl organized in tlio 
following manner : — 


Every family furnished the Sovereign wnth 

Privates. ^ 

nianeiit militia or stand- 
ing army. 'When the public service required 
an additional force, two men, and in cases of 
great emergency either of w'ar or public 
works, throe men. The first w'as donomitiatod 
Mool, the second Dowal, the third Tewal. 
The fourth avIio remained to cultivate the 
soil, and the four are termed Ghotc I’iko 
Olliccrs. 

Twemty men w'cro commanded b}*- a Burra, 
one hundred by a Khotkea, one Ihuusand 
by a llazaree, three thousand by a J^ajekoar, 
and six thousand by a Eogon. The Burra 
Burwa and Burra Eogon ns Commanders-in- 
Chief, had each the y»articular command of 
a bcKly of twelve Ihousatid men. The Eogona, 
llajekoars, and Hazarces were nominated by 
the Monarch, but with the advice and con. 
currcncc of the Gohains, The Khotkeas and 
Burras w^ere appointed by their respective 
Eogons and llajekoars. The privates might 
demand through the regular channel the 
the dismission of their Burras and Khotkeas, 
and the ai)pointrnent of au ollieor of their 
f)wm uomination. Each otliccr administorcfl 
justi(‘e to the men under liis commainl with 
iin appeal to his superior oflicer, and ulti- 
mately to the Neeay Khodah Eogon. 

Erom these services were exorapted the 
d^'sccndaiils of the hereditary nobility, 
unless in the event of delinquency, and all 
who possessed olhces under Government, 


Notes hy Mr. D. Scott. 

10. This officer exercised jurisdiction in the 
ahsonco of the King only, and in the palace or 
fort. - ^ 


11. No record was kept in criminal trials, but 
in civil cases a summary of tiic* proceedings was 
dr.awn out and dciiv<*rod to the suceossful party 
culled Siddliiint I’utlir. Trials were <‘onducted 
bfforc the Jlur no(»r\v.a or other delegate as 
l*rcsiiicnt, aud a ccrtsiiii nuiiil)cr of Khattakees, 
Khnvritstees, (ihunneks. and Pundits ns nsscs.-,orH, 
by whose opinion tlie .fudge was usually guided. 
The adiniiii^t ration of jiistiee is said to liavc 
been speedy, eflieieut, and impartial in former 
times, but a good deal corrupted sinei* the 
eoinmeneemeiit of tlie disorders oeeasioinMl 
l)y the Mouniuria insurrections. No Wukeels 
were employed, the parties or one of their rela- 
tions apiieariug iMTsonally. From the IJur 
lioorwa’s Court uot eveu the three Gohains were 
exempt. 


12. After this, a forec consisting of merce- 
naries from the western provinces w'as introduced, 
and by that means tlie late Ifoora Gohain was 
enabled so Jong to uisurp tlie whole power of the 
State. 


13. The pykes are now chiefly employed ns 
labourers; or a revenue is derived Iroin the 
oomniurat ion of their services for a money pay 
nieut varying from C to IH rupees per (Jhotc. A 
considerable number of tlie inhabitants are 
cxeniptcd from (lersonal service on the score of 
their eu^te or rank or by purchase, but by far the 
largest portion still eoiititiue fo woik, in a most 
uii]>rotitable niauiier, for the (ioveriinient. 

14. Sinee the loss of a great nunilier of pykes 
ill the reign of Kajeswar Sing, the number of 
men forniing a Gliute in Upper Assam has been 
redueed to tliree. All persons below the age of 
15 years and above 60 years are exempted from 
service. 


15. This is one of the moat important rights 
the lower orders possessed, and it extended 
usually to the llazarkeeyas, and in case of proof 
of maltreutmeiit to tlie liiglier ranks placed over 
them. ^ When a dispute occurred b»'tweeii the 
retainers of two different Commanders, it was 
decided by the officer of liighcst.rauk. 


16. The descendants and frequently the colla- 
teral relations of nobles guilty of treason, and 
particularly of shedding the royal blood, wore 
attainted mid degraded so as to be incapable of 
holding uuy ulUec. 
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Military stores wero* under tho superin- 
tendcnco of Mie Kargoriali Fogou. * 


It is only necessary to observe that tlio 
Eoc.lc.»&.«tical. Bran.lnical reliKioa has 
])revailed since the time 
of Tloodor Sing, who reigned about 70 years 
ago. 


The creation of three lesser Gohains from 
tile same families as the 
Alleralioiis of tlie appears to havo 

t»rijruKi hjs L priin’ipal legal 

alteration in tho Civil and Military Depart- 
ments. 'lUie otUce of liurra. Fogon was of 
later creation also, 'riie ro<*,ent Gohains are 
tho iSuddea Koa Gohains, Governor of the 
(•astern coniines or Siiddea ; the Moorung 
Koa Gohain, Governor of tho (ionlincs 
towards Naga and Kossaroo j tho Solal 
(J«)hain, Governor of Kollcabur. 


In a laj»se of ceiitiiri(‘s every possible 
deviation from regular Ciovernment might 
be enumerated, but it wdl be pro]>or to 
(M»nlinc the discussion to those ilh'^al inno- 
vations, which proved the first source of iho 
late troubles. 


Tho sacred regularity of succession to the 
Throne was violated by 
Syiircc of rtiKioutciit ^ power of tho ISurni 

aud (hi>aac(‘tioD. , *41 • . 

Ihirwali, 111 the instamxi 
of liajah Swar Sing wlio superseded his elder 
brother Mohuii Mala Deo. 


I’lic rights of the hereditary nobility were 
superseded by tho appointment of Jtoop 
Siiinl, and at a later period of his son Chisto 
Snnd, tlic grandfallicr of Joinalh, to the 
liigli ollico of liiirra Ihirwah. Joinath is tho 
dismissed Burra Biirwah. 


'riie power of the State and the direction 
of tlic Jlo^al Councils were now completely 
diverted from the lawful channel of tho 
Gohains. Tho secret machinations of the 
latter co-opcratiiig with the general strugglo 
for power under a Mcak ami vicious admm- 
islratiou and with tho discontents of the 
peo[»le seem to havo excited tho Maraii aud 
Maim:iria insurrections. 

Tho execution of tho Gooroo or High 
Priests of the Momarias and of his son, 
susp(‘ctod, probably with great justice, as tho 
principal authors of the troubles, was the 
chief cause of tho siihscMiucut iiisurrectious. 

Moliiui Moelia Deo’s death by Moran 
poison hail reiid(*red legitimate the latter 
part of Luckc^e Sing’s reign, but tho sons of 
his odder brothers possessed a right to the 
succession superior to that of Goiiriuaut 
Hiiig ; the expedient of mutilation, however, 
had left Goiiiduaiit (the present Pajah of 
Assam) without a rival, and ho became 
lawful Sovereign at an early period of life. ^ 


Notes hy Mr. D. Scott. 


17. This offti-o is now held by a family of 
Kaniptees who Bottled iu Asbuni about 70 years 
ago. 


IS. This is aci'ounted for in page 67 of the 
historical (•vtracts. It appears that the elder 
turn was (ii!t(|iialilicd for the sueeosMoii in consc- 
qiieiiee of his being marked with t lie Miiall-pox, 
any personal blemish, whether iiatiinil or art!- 
lieiaf, being considered as an insnrmonntuble bur 
to the atlaiumcut of tlie regal dignity iu Assam. 


19. The Moamari.is still possess some pow 
•n the upper part of tho eouiitry. They ni 
united under the eonunand of their elected ehi 
the Unr Sinaputtee. In anyi arrangement th 
■my hi* made for the future settlement of Assaj 
.t will be iieecssary to eonsult tho interest of th 
iiuiiKTous body. If uttii hed to the (iovernineut, 
they niiglit become us ful as a militia, but (he 
exorbitant pretensions of their priests may 
render it diilieult to satisfy them. Of late years it 
was usual with the Assutri Goverument to keeii 
the High priest at Court, aud after under res- 
traint. llis iullacuco is now supposed to be ou 
the dccliuo. 
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The debauched minority, the i^rnorance, 
imbeuility, caprice, execrable cruelty, and 
oppression of Governnuint, whose ministers 
and low favorites wore the dread, detestation, 
and shame of the j'rcat, the scourge, and 
execration of the people, involved the whole 
Kingdom in confusion. 

The Burh Gohain and his five sons wero 
murdered. Adasooria, Burra Bur^’ah of 
hereditary nobility, and numerous adherents 
suffered mutilation. 

All the men of conse(|Ucncc were divided 
in o]»])Osile interests ; but the whole seemed 
united in sentiments against the vile favour- 
ites of Goiirinaut. 

Every kiud of oj^pression was practised on 
the pco]de. The Moruarias succeeded pro- 
bably by the coiinivnnco of the King’s 
Generals — certainly by their siipiueness. Tho 
Boor.i Gohain may with great justice bo 
suspected of having favoured the insurrection. 
The King lied from his capital on the approach 
of the insurgents and repaired to Gowhatty. 
The Boora Gohain and other persons of 
consequence, many jictty Chiefs of districts 
and towns, and some adventurers, with a 
very few followers, assiiiii(‘d iudcpendcuce 
ill various parts of the country. 

The same crimes and oppressions afllicted 
tho vicinity of the Monarch’s resi»lcncc 
W'herever ho fled. It is probable that the 
Diga Kajah, of Derangh, was provoked by 
similar oi)pressioiis to rebel, yet there is some 
reason to think that his principal motive was 
tho opiKirtunity to assert independence 
which the times atforded. He perished by tlie 
hands of the executioner. His son, deprivc<l 
of the succession, seized Hera ugh and 
Kamroop wdth the assistance of the Burkan- 
dases. 

The llajahs of the Noaduwar esteemed the 
times favourable to their personal inde- 
pendence, which was accordingly asserted, 
without any apparent provocation. A bold 
adventurer, with two or three hundred men, 
advanced to Gowhatty, and Surgeo l)eo lied 
to Bengal. 

This question has been partly answered. 
Eelativp auDiority of ^1^ remains to notice tho 

th e lia.iftti .and the western Rajahs of 

diffen ui Chk'ft). Hoomriali, Derangh, Bcl- 
lolah, Ilannygong and Noaduwiar. 

Surgeo Deo founds his title of Sovereignty 
over these Chiefs on the right of couquest 
or voluntary submission. 

With the concurrence of tho Patrah, or 
Potrah M untree, he could dismiss a Ihvjah, 
and appoint his brother to fill the vacancy, 
or his son in failure of the fraternal line. It 
is doubtful whether he possessed tho lawful 
power to put a Rajah to death. 


Notes hy Mr. D. Scott. 


20. The whole of these (Jhlefs are now in suhj) 
tioii to Assam fur as their possi-shioiis in 
plains extend, but they are nearly iiulepeiulont 
the hills. There is every reason to believe 
they are partieulaily well disposed towards tli 
llntibh tioverninent. and the prineipal pens, 
amongst them, the Uajah of lUirdewar, is now 
aetiveiy engaged in improving the road through 
his territory which extends nearly to l*undwa 
in Sylhet. 


21. Of late tho Bar Phookin exercised the 
right of dismissing and appointing the above 
Jlajahs with exception to those of l)urung pd 
Uoltola without previous rcfcroitce, but Bubjovi 
to an apxieul to the King. 
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Tlio llajahs wore Judj^ca in llreir own 
disiric-is, bjit with an ap|>(‘al to tlio Jlurra 
Poison and the Monaroli. They must at- 
tend ])(*rs()naliy with their o()in])leinont of 
men, when summoned by the Surgeo l)co. 
All the Rajahs, cxee])t the Raiu‘(‘, ])ay an 
annual revenue, in addition to the number 
of men they might furnish on any emor- 
goiiey. 

(^)nfinos. Suddia, Mircc, Duffala Orika., 
Rotan, Naga., Koparee, Jointa, and. the 
(iarrows paid tribute to the Monarch of 
Assam. 


Notes hy Afr. D. Sicolt. 

22. Tlic povp^rtj of Hie llnjatisi have ainee been 
miirh eiirtailed, at present they exereiee juilicial 
authority in minor eases in eominon with the 
elum dries hy sufleranee only, hut the faeility they 
ossesS of cseapiiiff into the hills, when pursued 
y the oflierrs of (jovernrnent, has often induced 
them to assume still hif;'her i)uwers, and to muti- 
late and put persons to death for which a fmo 
iisnally aeeepted us an atonement un’der the 
Assam (ioverninent. Nothiiif^ (»f this kind has 
oeeiirrcd siiiee the full esiablishmeut of the 
llritlsh authority. 


23. Tlio Dnplas, llhootccyas, and Ankaa pay 
a nominal tribute, and in retu levy biaek mail 
to a very oppressive and eonti iially inere.isiiiff 
extent i' the liistriels north of the river. Caehar 
and .lyntiah Ion;? bidore tliis peri jd had regained 
their i depende Twelve if the Sinjjrnho 

I’hiefs w ere also nominally subject tu Assam, but 
did not pay tribute. 


2n(l Question. 

TTow fjir Siirg(*o Deo, Ihijab of Araiui, 
bns b(*(‘n restored the excTcise of his legal 
aiilhorit^'^ ? You are desired to signify ])arti- 
eiilarly whether any of his subjects still re- 
fuse* submission to, or continue to aid inde- 
lu'iidcntly of, liim, ami, if any should come 
under this d(‘seri]»tioii, it is nished that you 
should coiuiniinicate their names, quality, 
force, and situation, with the grounds of 
tlu'ir (lisa ion as far as you are actpiainlt'd 
therewith. It is also desired that ^ou should 
stale your o]»inion whether any and what 
measures are m‘eessary to bo pursued for 
establishing obedi(*nee to the Rajah’s autho- 
rity, and the period n'qiiired for carrying 
those measures into execution.” 

Answer to 2nd Question, 

The limited degree of authority which 
the Surgee Deo at present enjoys, he d(;rives 
from the countenance of the Company’s 
troops. 

The different Chiefs and llajahs jirofess 
submission and obedience to the authority 
of the ISurgee Deo, but seem all iuclined to 
act ind(‘pcudently of it. The grounds of 
their disaffection are enumerated in my reply 
to the first question, and llicir military force 
appears to be extnuiKily despicable. 

I am clearly of opinion lliat to establish 
obedience to the Rajah’s authority, it is only 
necessary that the mediating power should 
more decidedly interfere, and declare its 
detenniiiJitiou to sup])ori, the Goverument 
of Assam in all its constituent parts. 

Zrd Question, 

“ Whether you think there is any proba- 
bility th&t the principal llajahs or Chiefs 
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Notes hy Mr, D, Scott. 

will soon bo prevailed uponf' to aooopt j’-our 
and the Rajah’s invitation to asscnnble for the 
purpose of tjoncorting a form of govern- 
ment, and in that case how long it will bo 
before such an assembly can be formed, and 
julniitting them to me(‘t, whether you have 
any hopes from your knowledge of the 
characters and views of the individuals that 
they will be induced to agreo on a plan foy tho 
settlement and tranquility of the country.** 


Answer to 3rd Question. 

proceeding to tho capital I shall have 
an opportunity of requiring the ]>ersonal 
attendance of all those Chiefs w'ho arc 
stationed in our route, and who only agree- 
ably to prescriptive rules arc mniessary to 
establish the original form of Government. 
Convincc'd of tin; impossibility of prosecuting 
with success their ambitious designs, and 
of being protected by the mediating power 
against tho tyranny of the Surgoe Deo, tlujy 
will, I doubt not, unite and agree to a plan 
for the settlement and tranquillity of tho 
country. The period required to efft*et this 
depends upon adventitions circumstauces. 


4th Question. 

“The late Mini.stcrs having been dismissed 
and the Rajah’s incapacity for the government 
of his amntry being as.serted, whether you 
know any person or [»ersons of .''Uflichmt 
ability, weight, and authority in that country 
for supplying the places of the dismissed 
Ministers. If you do, you are d(!sired to 
name them, and to deliver your opinion 
how far their appointment could be made 
with the Rajah’s consent, and Avould be 
acceptable to the principal people. It is also 
wished that you should specify how far the 
Minister lately ehicted by the Rajah apisrars 
to you to possess the requisite quuliiicatious 
for the trust committed to him.” 


Answer to 4th Question, 

On tny arrival at the capital I shall havo 
an opportunity of consulting tho three 
Gohains, whose concurrence is ncco.s.sary in 
the appointment of Ministers. I cannot yet 
venture to recommend any one to fill the 
important ofUce of Burra Burwah. 

The nomination of the lato appointed 
Burra Pogon appears to be generally accejit- 
ablo to the peo])le, and I have reasons to think 
that ho possesses the requisite qualiheations 
for the trust committed to him. 


24. Although very illiteratR, there are never- 
theless several persons amongst llie Assam nobi- 
lity who, with fonsiderahle talcnlt), possess a 
Mutlicient knowledge of business to enatde them 
to eonduet the atlairs of the country until it may 
be determined, who is to bo raisetl to the throne. 
It is ot course impossible to s.'iy whether or nut 
any particular individual could be appointed with 
the Itfljah’s consent, but, under the altered 
cireuinstanees of the ease, the Hritish Govern- 
ment would no doubt, he justitied iu exercising 
the most deeideJ intericreijeu in rej^hrd to the 
seleetiou of the higher officers of State. 
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5 /A ion, * 

“ Wliothcr*Kissnaniin since liis admission 
to tli<) liaj of Dcraiijjh h;>s iM'haved with 
l)roi)(;r submission to the Siirjee Deo, and 
whether you can roly upon Kissnarain’s 
assistance, if rc(iuircd, in supporting Surgeo 
Deo.” 


Answer to hth Question. 

Kissnarain, since his admission to the Raje 
of Derungh, has behaved witli pro] )cr submis- 
sion to tile Siirgee Deo, f)r mtlier has acted in 
compliance noth my wishes, in every iiustancc. 
I do not think his regard for the interests of 
the Surgeo Deo would induce him to contri- 
bute his assistance, but I can rely upon 
Kissnarain’s uiTording his services, whenever 
required by me. 


Notes hi/ Mr, D. Scott. 


25. The Rajahs of Diining have boon mhiced 
to eomi)l<*te subjeetion siiieo the date of this 
report, imd at pri'sent they do md possess Iho 
means of disturbing the pen *0 or assisting the 
(lOvernment. They are ai)pciinted and dismissed 
like the other offieers of State, an individual of 
the same family being, however, always elioseii. 
There is at iireseiit one Raja'i in possession and 
three ej*-Rajahs, all of whom entertain hitter 
enmity against each other. 


6fk Question. 

“What aro thn rtvisous in yonr opinion 
of the Uaytirs delay in proceeding to his 
cajiilal, tnul whether tiny and wliut obstacles 
occur to this measure.” 

Answer to Gth Question. 

The lute ISIinistors, and other interested 
advis(*rs, represented to their infatuated 
IMonnrcli the dangtT of ri'turning to his 
capital, and to their successful attempts to 
awakt'U bis fears 1 parlly attribute the delay, 
lint tlie Rajah’s extreme indolence and 
impotence, both of body and mind, would 
naturally ri'ndir him avorst* to a measure, 
wliir-h must be attended witli some degree of 
personal exertion, lie is now', liowevcjr, on 
liis way tliitlier. 

7t?i Question. 

“ Whether the Commercial Regulations 
.settled between you aud the Riijali are coii- 
.sidereil to lie in force, whether any and what 
benefit has resulted from tln'in, and whether 
you think they admit of any, and what, 
alterations, with a view to the irriprovomeut 
of the commercial intercourse between the 
two States V” 

Answer to ^th Question. 

The Conimereial Regulations scdtlcd be- 
tween the Rajah and mysidf are in full force, 
hut the primapal benefit which has arisen 
from them is the demolition of an inicpii- 
tous monopoly", which ultimately must bo 
productive of great pecuniary advantage, 
Sind in the meantimci remov(‘s the distrcsse.s 
gf the people. Resulting from the collec- 
tions at the ^Jimdahar chowkoy the sum of 
Arcott Rs. 12,012-2-9 has been received 
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Notes htf lUIr. D. Scott. 

(luring the spaces of niri(S ‘ moiillis, aftor de- ^ 

fraying incidental expenses, and from this 
source the Hajuh is to receive annually 
Rs. 12,000, and the ov(*r]»lns is destined to 
defray part of the expense of the detach- 
ment. 

I arn of opinion that tliis commercial cora- 
pact will admit of considerable alteration 
with a view to the iiuproveinent ('f trade 
between tlu^ two States. But as the eHujacy 
of such alteration depends, in the first in- 
stance, on the restoration of order, and, in 
the second, on the degree of influence tho 
Jloiioiirablo Board may hc) desirous of ob- 
taining in the affairs of Assini. Before I can 
give a de(‘isivo ansAV(T on this sub joed, f h(»g 
[ may be indulged with some time to be 
assur(.‘d of the former, and to be informed 
of the latter. 

H/h Question. 

“Whether from your knowledge of the 
Rajah’s char.jcter you are of opinion that, 
after the return of the Detachment, he will 
obscrvci the stii)ulations he has entered into, 
or may further agree to.” 


Ansv'er to ^tli Question. 

From a knowledge of tho Rajah’s character, 
and the vicAvs of many individuals in power 
and favour, whose personal interests arc 
affected by the stipulations enfcn‘d into 
with him, I am decidedly of opinion that 
none would be observed, supposing the de- 
tachment and all control on the part of the 
British (Tovernmemt is withdrawn. 


20. Tin’s opinion wns conipletfly vorifieo l»y 
ihpn*snlt. On tin* dcl.-vlniu^til bt'inff witluJrawn, 
the linjah o»*:>se<l to observe the eoinim’Vi’ial lre:ity 
and u Urluttl luouopoly was afravii established 


\dth Question. 

•‘AVliothcr you think it i>robable, in the 
event of your* dtitachments being rccalhul, 
that the ‘Government of the country will be 
so regulated as to admit of a beneficial eoiii- 
inercial intercourse bettveen tlio two States, 
and to Avhat extent, and in wbai articles 
you suppose such a commeree may bo carried 
on. In yonr answer to this (jnery you will 
slate sucb informa lion as you may have ob- 
tained relating to the productions and actual 
commerce of Assam.’* 


Answer to Question. 

This (juory may be considered under throe 
distinct heads, viz. : — 

— The consequences of the recall of 
the detachment, with respect to 
commerce whi(!h will be noticed 
in my reply to the 13th query. 

2/n/.— The articles of coinmorce. 

3rd.— The probable extent, and actual 
state; of commorc;e. 
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Imports 


Notes hy Mi\ D. /Scott. 


Articles of C o m - 
inercc. 


From tlio eastcTii coii- 
fiTios or Suddca, copper, 
cotton, spring salt, fir trees. 


From the northern confines Miri'c su])plies 
co]>per, nnjnjoct, ouka ; and Duffala supply 
inunjeet, lonj pepj)er, ginger goomdaii, 
Ala^toon, an animal of the kine species, 
liobn sui)])lics musk, blankets, cowlails, 
small horses, gola borax, rock sjilt, Naiiila, 
kind of cloth, (loom, Sing, an embroidered 
cl(dh, Daroka, a silk of a mixture of green, 
red and yellow colours. 

From file southern confines, Naga supidies 
cotton. Ijiiekibilla, a silk cloth, l\)atbuiid, a 
silk cloth, Narakaporc, an embroidered silk, 
red hair, (?) and Nagazatec spears. Tlic 
Garrows supjily cotton, copper, iron, coar.se 
cloth. 

P>om the western confines or Bengal, 
copper and other iiK'tals, r(*d lead, wooliims 
of Furopii, ehiefl^^ of flic coarser kind, 
cottons of B(*ngal, ehielly of the coarser 
kind, chinty particularly kinkhobs, cloves, 
nutmegs, mace, cinnamon, blue vitriol, 
assafietida, alum, darmook, orpiment, a 
variety of drugs, salt. 


27. Thifl Ktatoment fliill oxhihits the prim-ipal 
iiii)j()rts. The quautity of gouds of Knri»i>csin 
nianul'ju'ture h aK of late im-ivascil, and it is pro- 
babli* that tlicro may licrcafior lio a consiiliM-ablp 
outset for woollens al a sort of annual fair liold 
oil the confiiu'S of Diiriin^, to which uicichants 
from Thibet and the inUrincdiato countiy ro^orl. 


Exports. 

The exports to Bimgal only will bo noticed 
here, tlu'y are divided into-- 

1^/. — The produce of the other confines. 

2nd. — Tlie produce of Assam. 

I.s7,— Cot foil in considerable quantify, 
Jimiijeetin doubtful (piantity, fir IrtM's jirolta- 
bly in any <iuaiitity, giiigtT ]»r()bahly in some 
quantity, gold in ronsiderable quantify, borax 
jirohably in considerable quantity, musk in 
considerable (piantity, small horse.s. 

2iid.—T\io merchantuhle produce of 
Assam may bo considered at monj length 
und(T three heads of vegetable, mineral, and 
animal ])roductions. 

Sugarcane thrives in every part of As.sa-m, 
The cane of the best 
produc- affords a graiiu- 

lated sugar, on exp(;ri- 
inont superior to the cane of Jlungporc. 
The natives convert the juice into a sub- 
stance (glioor) unfit for granulation, and of 
little consequence as an arthde of export. 
But ill ri‘spect to this article it may be 
confidently asserted, that proi)cr encourage- 
meut would render it very valuable. 
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Pepper vino is cnliivaVd in Knmroop, 
Dcrungh, B{isBad(\viiiij(h in larir(*r (piuntity, 
Disswcnatli and oilier proviruios of the kinj^- 
dom possibly, in no jrreat nbiindanec any- 
where, althou^di the soil in many parts 
would seem extremely favourable to its culti- 
vation. 

I’oppy jjjrows in luxurianee in most of tlio 
liOvv(‘r Provinces. 'Flic natives, lioweVoi, aro 
us y<5t unac(jiiaiuted with the mannfaeture of 
inercliantalilc o])inm, nbicli miyht be pro- 
cured in considerable quantity. 

lndi"o is cultivated in various ])arls of the 
kingdom, but in V(‘rv inconsiderablo cpiaii- 
tity. Mnconra.i'onumt would probably render 
this a very valuable export. 

Mustard seed. Tin? plant is cultivated in 
f?reat abuii(lanc(}. 'J'he seed and oil are 
articles of export, the lalhT, of universal 
consumption, within the kini^dom. 

Tol)a(5eo was procured in hixuri.-iuco in the 
Lo^^er I'rovinces and «>f a superior (|uali1y 
ill the higher. It was formerly an art icle of 
cxjiori. 

8ooparec was j^roduced in great <juaiitity 
everywhere; the consumption among the in- 
habitants was enoruious, yet it was formerly 
an article ot export. 


Notes It/ Mr. D. Scott. 

2,.. This artiflo thrives \v<'ll, atul thp quant, it y 
w/mlj admit, of beiiiff grositly im;roasod. The 
prioft formerly used to be from ten to lifteeu 
rupees per mauud it is now much enhauecd. 


29. A groat quantity of opium is produood mid 
nsod by the iiibabitaiils. lu point of puiity it is 
probably etjual to that of l*alua or lleiiares, but 
it i.s j»ri>par«*d in a dillereut tonn, Ix-ing vedueed 
to a «lr\ state by ex])<)sun; to the air, spread ou 
narrow slips of cloth, whieb are aflerwmds rolled 
up into small bales, and called Kauee or Kappa. 


:t0. The Burmese invasion has proved very 
de'struelive to the Soopare*' gloves ; immcuso 
numbers having 1 ’ut down and ^lill more 
destrosed by wild elepbauts after the villages 
were abandoned. This arlielo is now one ol im- 
]H>rl. 


(linger is iiroduced everywhere in ahim- 
dance. 


Dice was, and is, produced in very great 
abundance. Jt is asstTlod posit ivtdy that a 
senreity has never been known to* hap]»cii 
from natural cau'^es. The nature of the 
seasons in Assam confirins the assertion. It 
might ]irovo an invaluable export in times of 
famine in Bengal. 


Gold is found in considerable (piantity 
among the sands of the 
Mnu-rul production, [{..rrauipooler and ollnir 
streams which flow' from the northern and 
south(‘ni mountains. It was fornu*rly a 
source of considerable revenue to the 
monarch. 


21. The quantity of gold would probably 
admit of much incroaso by llu* adopt ioii ofitii- 
provt'd ineana of washing the sands containing it, 
whicli is at present done by the Inind and ai»])ii- 
rently in a manner inv(>lving a great deal of un- 
iK’Cessary labor. The gold-dust is found in eon- 
jiiiielioii willi a black sandy ore of iron, probably 
produced from the disinligratioii of granite. The 
gold is ultimately separatetl in the usual manner 
by long washing aud subsequent trituration with 
mercury. 


Iron might be procured at Bossadayungh, 
us well as from the Garrows, in coiiuidcrablc 
quantities. 
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Saltpelro was procWfcd cverywliero in 
Iho Upper Provinces in (lonsiderablo quan- 
tity» and iiiif^lit probably in tiino prove an 
article of export. 

Lac— 'f'lio <iuantity usually exported in 
favourable times, has not 
Animal proiluclions. been ascertained, but wo 
may j)rcsumo, that it was 
not very inconsiderable frojii the actual pro- 
duce, which wo have lately observed. 

Aloon^ah silk seems to otTer a most valu- 
able ami extensive article of export with 
proper encouraf^ement, as the s(;voral trees 
on which the worm feeds, were cultivated 
in the utmost pntfusion, throuj^hout tho 
whole extent of tho kingdom, with few 
cxce])tions. A (joarscr kiml of silk is pro- 
(Im’ed by worms which feed on tho castor- 
oil trees. 


Elephants’ teeth have always been an arti- 
cle of export, and in the i>rescnt desolated 
condition of tho country ini'^dit he. procured 
in any (piaiifity. Increase of population 
will necessarily diminish the possible (xuaii- 
tity of this ex])ori, 

Khinneeros’s horn was a trifling article of 
export. 

Biiff do’s hide has not hitherto proved an 
article of export. 

Deer’s skins— The animal abounds in 
Assam. 


irntil the L'coj^raphy, and other particu- 
lars of this and tho 
l*rol)!>bjr oxtoiit .ind neighbouring^ countries, 
i>« >“<«•« i«.rtic„iariy 

kmnMi, no decided judg- 
ment can ho offered relative to the probable 
extent of tho future coin mcreo with .^Issam. 
It is eerlain, that aii intercourse of some 
kind has existed with all the neighbouring 
nations, partieiilarlv with Jaiuta, Kossareo, 
and even Sylhet, with tho people of Mooglo, 
now in the possession of tho King of Burma 
or Ava. It is possible that a comrauniait ion 
with all the neiglibouring nations might be 
r<‘iidercd beiielleial to commerce, with pro- 
per oneoiiragcmeiit, during a considerable 
lapse of time, hitherto, we may suppose it 
has been very inconsiderable, unhiss, perhaps, 
ill the siugle article of Bengal salt. 


Commercial intercourse is much facili- 
tated by tho number of navigable streams, 
which intersect .i\;4sain in every direction, 
especially in tho siiason of tho mins, includ- 
ing a period of seven or eight months. Some 
of those flow from the mountains on the 


Notes bif Mr. D. Scott. 


83. The quantity of lap annually e\p<iTted. 
previouHly to tlu* late troubles, amounted to about 
8, or 10,0()() rnaunds. Jt lu* intTeasod t(» a 

irreat extent, but not very K]»mlily. The trees 
upon wbieh the insect feeds requiring a long 
tiiiiu to grow to the requisite size. 


33. This is an article of groat value .and ini- 
portauee, and which will probably j)r(»ve a useful 
material in many of tho mixed stiitl's inanufae- 
tiired in England from its sui)orior .strength and 
durability to silk. Tho quantity at present ex- 
ported i.s small, but it may bo exjurtod to in- 
crease very rapidly. Extensive plantalmns of tho 
trees required for the support of the worms being 
cvoryw'hero to be seen abfindono<l by the pro- 
prietors during the late troubles. This tree also 
grows wild in the upper part of the country. 


3li. Tho quantity of salt imported during tho 
year lS2t-25 was only 2o,(KK) maumls. T’hc con- 
snmplton of this artiele in Assam and iho 
adjoining parts of Uiingpore is mucdi less 
than might be oxpoeted, with referonee to tho 
pojHiln'ion, ehietly in consequence of the inhabi- 
tants very generally preferring an alkalino 
seasoning for their food, prepared from the ashes 
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northern nnd southern confines. Beyond 
the cjistcrn confines, the ^n^it stream lion’s 
to a very ^^rcat dislamje ; but whether there 
be any na vitiation or coiuiiktckj on that 
river beyond the limits of Assam is doubt- 
ful. 

Commerce could never have been very 
considerable in Assam, under the diseourai^- 
in^ restraints imposed by a CroveAimeiit 
parti(5ularly jealous of si nxiij'ers. Tlie 
subversion of all re^mlar Government, and 
the desolation of the counir}^ reduced 
it to nothin^^ The a<d,ual comimu'ce is there- 
fore V(Ty inconsiderable, tliou^di reviviii;^, 
and it would be unreasonable to doubt, 
that it mij^ht in time, under the influence 
of the British Government be rendered 
extremely beneficial to both States. 

\0th Question. 

“How far the pecuniary commuMion 
])roposed by you to be m:ulc by the Chiefs in 
lieu of the supidies of m(*n has been carried 
into effect, and to what extent the siip]>lies 
fiiriiislied in consequence of such commuta- 
tion have (;ontri billed to defray the expenses 
of the detaclimciit”. 

Answer to \0th Question. 

The pecuniary commutation in lieu of 
the levy of men projiused by the llajalis of 
Benin, L,di and Boliola in June 17113 is so tar 
carried into clfect, that since the period 
before mentioned, the service of men has 
not been (jxacted from them j and of the 
stipulated annual sum of Jls. 51,G(K) to be 
jiaid by them and appropriaidl towards 
defrayirij? the expenses of the detachment, 1 
have received Its. 10,000. 

11//^ Question. 

“ What is the amount of expenses of the 
detachment in consequence of the service 
in which they arc employed over and above 
the ordinary expenses attending? it, and 
whether you know any mode by which these 
extraordinary oxpenccs may be defrayed. 

Answer to IXtJi Question. 

In making a calculation of the extraordi- 
nary expense attending the detachment and 
deputation, 1 have been careful not to omit 
any allowance, which I conceive to bo incident 
to their situation. I have supposed the Euro- 
pean officers to be on an average entitled to 
full batta, and the Non-Commissioned 
Ofliccrs, and Privates, to half time o£ full and 
half, of half batta. 


Notes hjf Mr. D. Scott. 

of plaotis. Pol ash aiAl soda are both used for this 
piypose, the latter bein^' miiimfuctured by burn- 
ing certain aquatic plants, sortu of which are 
found in a wild state, and others cultivated for 
this express piirpossc. 

35. The river is not navigable much beyond 
Suddeeya, nor is there auy trade of consequcuco 
carried ou iu that quarter. 


30. This arrangement was not adhered to. The 
commutation for services would he most accept- 
able to the peasantry, and, with some restrictions 
rendered necessary by local circumstances, and 
the habits of the people, it might be adopted 
with much advautugc. 


37. The future defence of Assam will involve 
no expense that could otherwise be avoided, and 
the security of our own Provinces would on the 
contrary be most easily and effectually provided 
for by occupying the country as far as the 93 
degree of lilast Longitude which would bring the 
troops on the nurbampootiir into communicatiou 
with those on the Soormah. 
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Abstract of the monthly extra expense attendiny the detachment and deputation in Assam. 


^ ^ 

European ofllccrB, &c., &c. 

Average of half month, 
half battato the Troops, 
exclusive of European 
Commissioned Officers. 

Expense of the detach- 
ment in Assam support, 
full batta to be the 
average for European 
Commissioned and half 
batta for half month for 
the Troops. 

Expense of the detach- 
ments in Assam or 
double full batta. 

Extra expenses incurred 
by the detachments and 
deputation. 

16M Pattalion. 

S. Ps. A. P. 

S. Ps. A. P. 

S. Rs. A. P. 

S. Rs. A. P. 

1 Onptain 


415 0 0 

69.5 0 0 

ISO 0 0 

8 JiUMitennuts 


2,200 0 0 

3,001 0 (» 

70.S 0 0 

1 Ailjiilant, including liiH stall' .‘illowauoe 



389 0 0 

485 0 0 

90 0 0 

1 Sergeant Major 

2 8 0 

6 0 0 


2 8 0 

1 Quarler Master Sergeant 

Tlie iliUcrent llanka and Departments of 

2 8 0 

6 0 0 


2 S 0 

731 12 0 

1,109 8 0 


731 12 0 

the Datlalion. 




Allowance for Harkarras and (iuidcs 





160 0 0 

Probable amount for boat allowance to 0 



... 

720 0 0 

Subalterns Kith Uattaliou. 

D(‘hjvhm\inty 27//* Ballalion. 





2 I/ieutenantH 


.674 0 0 

700 0 0 

102 0 0 

The din'orent Panks and Departments of 
Oil'S Detachment. 

231 J2 0 

409 8 0 


231 12 0 

Probable amount for boat allowuucc to 2 




o 

o 

o 

Subalterns 

Detach men f Stajp. 





1 Adjutant’s stair allowance, &e. ... 


2H7 0 0 

485 0 0 

IflS 0 0 

1 Quarter Master 



.... 

157 0 0 

1 Assistant Surgeon 


287 0 0 

.383 0 0 

90 0 9 

1 Quarter Muster Sergeant 

Quarter Master’s Establishment .. 

1 Tiiidal and i) Lascars of Artillery 

2 8 0 

25 0 0 


22 8 0 




158 1 0 

63 1 0 

71 4 0 


11 0 0 

IJoaU for the transportation of the Troops 




2,300 0 0 

on an average. 

JExpencca incident /« the Deputation, 





(Japtain Welsh’s salary Sicca Ps. 1,600 




1.667 9 1 

Ditto average of eoutiugcut bill 






830 0 0 

for Durbar ehargi s. 





Captain Wi*loh’s probable boat allowance ... 




290 0 0 

Idtto ditto ditto for 





GO 0 0 

transporting public servants. 

Assistant, to the deputation, his salary Sicca 




209 0 2 

Us. 200. 





Assistant to the deputation, his probable 




11.J 0 0 

boat, allowances. 





Mr. S. P. VVade, his salary Slcea Ks, 100 





101 8 4 

Ditto, his iirobable boat allowances 




80 0 0 

Total amount of extra expenecs attending 




1 0,189 5 4 

the detachment and flcputatiuii monthly. 




Total ditto ditto annually... 





1,13,872 0 0 


Abstract of the sums to be paid annually for the purpose of defraying part of the 
expense of the detachment y tJV. 


By the joint-Rajalis of Derungli in lieu of the levy of men 
Bo. the Bellolah Rajah ditto ditto 

T)o. Bisiiarain, from Kamroop ... 

Bo. Collections of the Candahar Chokoy, an overplus of 
the sum of Rs. 12,000 to he paid to the Rajah, 
the amount not yet <*isccrtaiuod 


Pr. 

50.000 
1,000 

51.000 


A. P. 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 0 


Total amount 


1,02,600 0 O 
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Tho Sur^ee Doo hiis projnisod that on his 
arrival at the capital, the arrears duo on 
a<!Oomit of tho detachment, ttc., sliall bo dis- 
f!har;^od, and mode adopted for the rej^nlar 
payment of tho expense attending it, which 
[ have represented to him, as amounting 
annually to about 3 lakhs of ru])oos, and tho 
resources which may contribute to ])roducc 
this sum are abundant. 


I2fh Question. 

“ You are further desired to state generally* 
what in your opinion is still necessar 3 ’^ or 
pro] XT to be done for the arrangeinent. of the 
affairs of Assam, consi<loring that arrange- 
ment as conclud(}<l by the establishment of 
tho Rajah’s authority, combined with tho 
gc'ueral assuraiic(‘s which you were autho- 
rized to make in conformity to the instruc- 
tions of Marquis Cornwallis.” 

Answer to 12f7i Question. 

Tn the progress to the ostablishmont of the 
Rajah’s authority throughout his kingdom, 
I am of opinion that tho original form of 
gov(‘niment, in all its parts, should be pre- 
served as nearly as possible. The little inler- 
coiirsc the natives of Assam were formerly 
permitted to have with straiigiTs, has rendereil 
them bigotted to the forms and customs of 
their own country, and innovations wiihdi 
would even jirovo bcncli(;ial to them must be 
introduced, with some degree of caution. 
Thej' are naturally of a distrustful and 
jealous disposition, and it will reipiire time 
to get the better of their projudiei's. 

All that appears to me necessary for the 
arrangement of affairs in Assam, is to effect 
the union of the Chiefs, without wdiich 
energy cannot be restored to tho Govern- 
ment, and as the Rajah is incapable of cither 
judging or acting right, it is proper that tho 
Government of his country should bo vested 
in the aristocracy ; and to prevent the con- 
flict of ojiinions and interests among the 
Chiefs w'hich would inevitably produce 
factions and civil discord, it appears to mo 
advisable that the British Government 
should continue its mediating and controlling 
influence, as the only means of preserving 
order and tranquillity. 


Notes by Mr, D. Seott. 


38. In tlip present stale of sooiofy in Assam, 
the ancient const it ut ion \v<mld not admit of much 
improvement. That it is fiillj adcipiatc to insure 

g ood }»overnmoni it would be too mucli to affirm, 
ut if means were taken to raise the <*haracter 
and qualifications of the nobility by an ini] rovi'd 
system of education, it. can scarcely be cP iibtcd 
that with all its imperfeef ions this systeic vould 
prove preufly superior to the siuqilc dc: ^ if ism 
of Tooch lU-har, and other snboniinate States, 
where the Chief too often dcletfates his authority 
to servants who have any iliiiiK but tho interest 
of his siiiijeets at heart and who are suficred 
without eliei'k or control to carry oppression and 
misjfoveriimout to an extent that under other 
eireiimstanees would not he coinpaliblo tdther 
with the safety of their Sovereign or tho conti- 
nuance of their own power. 


13/A Question. 

” What in your opinion would bo tho con- 
sequentjo of recalling the detachment from 
Assam without further measures or interfeiico 
on the part of this Government. 
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Answer to 13th*QuesiioH. • 

• 

' The contest Ifor influence, power and in- 
dependence, would revive among the first 
oflicers f)f State, the dependent Kajahs 
and the petty Chiefs of districts and towns. 
The same confusion, devastation and massacre 
would ensue. Assam would experience a state 
of desolation, greater in i>roportinn to the tem- 
porary restraints, which the Hritish influence 
had imposed on the inhumanity of the 
monarch, the ambition and resentment of the 
Chiefs, and the vengeance of the people. 
Kissnarain would either abandon his countiy 
or recall hit^ llurkandasses, for in defiance of 
any possible stipulation in his favor, he might 
reasonably expect and would certainly fear 
private assfisinaiion. The obnoxious ministers 
and favorile>s would be immediately restored 
to their ollicca. Every individual, who had 
boon flbsorved to cultivate the friendship of 
the Uritisli, would flee the country, with the 
well-grounded apprehension of destruction 
from the ministers, or their connections. 
Commerce would again bo suppressed by the 
confusion prevalent in the country, and the 
monopoly wxmld revive in its pristine vigour. 
The monarch, whoso person is loo sacred for 
assasinatioii, would probably be compelled to 
abandon his kingdom again. 

Such would be the consequences of a 
cessation of the British influence, until a 
long course of regular admiuistrstion shall 
have o])erated an entire revolution in tho 
habits of the principal Chiefs, and in tho 
minds of tho i)eople and in predicting the 
evils whi(jh would result from the rccal 
of the detachment. I have been guided not 
by my own oj) inion alone, but by that of the 
most respectable natives, with whom 1 have 
had iiiiorconrse ; tho Bajali himself hu« re- 
peatedly declared that with the det>ichmciit 
he would quit his kingdom. Sindoomh 
Ilazaree has the charge of J ,000 Ghot Pykes, 
and is ono of tho.se petty Chiefs who taking 
advantage of the confusion of the times, 
asserted his own independence and bccaiiio the 
leader of a faction. Lieutenant MacGregor 
invited him to attend at Kalliabar, which 
he evaded doing by frequent excuses, and 
(ionsidcring his attendance neex^ary to 
eftect the object of his deputation. Lieute- 
nant MacGregor detached Been Diall, Naick, 
with orders to bring Bindoorah Hazareo to 
Kalliabar. 

P. 8 . — Omission under the head of 
monarohy. 

To absolve the monarch from the le.sser, 
and to assist him in the greater cares of 
Government, two executive ollicerB were 
added to the* monarchy, viz., the Teepaum 
and Seriugh Bajahs. Their titles are derived 


Notes by Mr, D, Scott. 
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from the districts anneked to their office, 
their jurisdiction in their respective districts 
was similar to the Gk)hains.. 

Their rank next to the monarch, their 
duties to communicate the deliberations or 
decrees of the aristocracy to the monarch, 
to receive, promulgate, or carry into execu- 
tion, his consequent orders. On less impor- 
tant occasions the decrees of the aristocracy 
might be promulgated by these officers, 
without application to the monarch. 

The two brothers next in succession to th® 
throne, became Teopaum and Seringh 
Bajahs, and in failure of brothers the senior 
nephew according to the usual course of suc- 
cession to the throne. 

The aristocracy who possessed a legal 
power of deposing an unworthy monarch 
might certainly have exercised a similar 
power, in the instance of the two presump- 
tive successors. 


Notes hy Mr, D, Scott, 


This was Dot however always the case. Princes 
who had bceti disqualified by mutilation being 
frequently appointed to those ofilces. 
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NOTIFICATIONS DEFINING THE “INNER LINE” OF BRITISH JURIS- 
DICTION IN FRONTIER DISTRICTS— (page 65). 


h-^Notification by the Government of India, Foreign Department, No, 631 F,, dated the 

%th March 1876. 

Under the provisions of Section 2 of Regulation V of 1873 (a Fegulation for the 

Peace and Government of certain Districts on 
Durrang. Eastern Frontier of Bengal) the Gover- 

nor Gisneral in Council hereby notifios that the line described below shall bo the “ Inner 
Line” under that Regulation in the District of Durrung : — 

From the eastern boundary of the district of K^mrup, that is, from the pillar 
No. 98 on the Bor Nadi, the line shall follow, in an easterly direction, the southern 
boundaries of Bhutan (including the countries of the Kariapara and Charduar Bhutias) 
and of the Akha and Dullla Hills, as defined by the Revenue Survey in the years 
1872-73-7J»-76, and demarcated by pillars Nos. 98 to 160 inclusive. From pillar No. 160 
the lino shall run in a south-easterly direction to the point where the Balum River 
cuts the northern boundary of the Singlijan waste land grant No. 18. Thence the line 
shall follow the eastern boundary of the Singlijan grant No. 18 to the point where the 
boundary cuts the Dulfia Gar.'* Thence the line shall follow the Duffla Gar to a point 
on the Mora Sessa River, being the north-westerly extremity of the “ Inner Line” of 
the Luckhimpur District, as notified in the Gazette of India, page 452, of the 4th 
^September 1875. 

Under the provisions of the section above quoted, the Governor General in Council 
is further pleased to prohibit all British subjects from going beyond the “ Inner Lino” 
hereby notified, without a pass under the hand and seal of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Durrung. 


II, — Notification by the Government of India, Foreign Department, No. 2427 P., dated the 

30th September 1875. 

Under the provisions of Section 2 of Bengal Eastern Frontier Regulation 1 of 1873 

(Regulation for the Peace and Government of 
Laokhimpore. certain districts on the Eastern Frontier 

of Bengal), the Governor General in Council hereby notifies that the line described below 
shall be the “ Inner Line” under that Regulation in the District of Luokhimpore : — 

From the eastern boundary of the District of Darrang, that is, from a point on the 
Mora Sessa River, the lino shall follow the course of the Rajghur Alii to the Subansiri 
river. It shall deviate from the Rajghur Alii, so as to follow the western, northern and 
eastern boundaries of the Harmati No. 95 and Joyhing No. 65 waste-land grants. From 
the Subansiri to a point on the Sessi River, marked by a masonry pillar, it shall follow 
a line, to be hereafter marked out, along the foot of the Abor Meree hills. From the 
masonry pillar on the Sessi River, it shall follow the patrol path to the Dimu out-post ; 


* The DufBa Gar is a high embanked road running alongtthe frontier, whioh as the Bajghur Atlee 
is continued along the Locklmpore border. The Begulation was suspended in 1878 in favour of the 
Towang Bhuteas in respect of Natives of Durrung crossing the line for purposes of the Bhutea trade, 
CPoUtioal Proceediugs (India), March 1876, Nos. 616—8, July 1879, Nos. 8—7. 
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thence along the patrol path to the Pubha out-post. From the Fubha out-post it shall 
follow the patrol path to the confluence of the LalH and the Bralimaputra IMvers ; thence 
it shall follow the right bank of the Brahmaputra and Dibang Rivera to the junction of 
the latter river with the Sessiri opposite the Sessiri out-post. From the Seasiri out-post 
to the Dikrang out-post, the line shall follow the patrol path ; thence to the masonry 
pillar on the right bank of the Brahmaputra River it shall follow the patrol path. From 
the said masonry pilbir it shall rim along the right bank of the Brahmaputra River to 
the oonfliionce of tlio Noa Dihang with that river ; then it shall follow the loft bank 
of the Noa Dihatig Rivi^r to its (jonfluoiice with the Khorampnni River ; thence along the 
right bank of the Khorauipani and Dihang Rivers to the corifliienco of the latter river 
with the Namsaiig River ; thence alc^ig the left bank of the Naiiisang River to a masonry 
pillar near the Uukaninri tea garden ; thenoo it shall follow the path connecting the 
Ilukanjiiri with the Taurack tea garden to a masonry pillar on the right bank of the 
Disang River, near the latter garden. Then along the right bank of the Disang as far 
as the liucdoigarli Alii. 

Under the provision of the section above quoted, the Governor General in Council 
is further pleased to prohibit all British subjects from going beyond the “ Inner Line’* 
heri'by notified without a pass under the hand and seal of the Deputy Commissioner 
of Luckhimporo. 


Ill, — notification hy the Government of India, Toreign Department, No. 1486 P., dated 

the 2\st Jtme 1876. 

Under the provisions of Section 2 of Regulation V of 1873 (a Regulation for the 

Deace and Government of certain districts 
Scebsaugor. Eastern Frontier of Bengal) the 

Governor General in Council hereby notifies that the line described below shall be the 
“ Inner Lino” under that Regulation in the District of Seebsaugor : — 

The line shall follow the southern Revenue Survey boundary of the district from 
its eastern limit, namely, a point on the Disang River, to its western limit, namely, a point 
on the Doyaiig River. 

Under the provisions of the section above quoted, the Governor General in Council 
is further pleased to prohibit all British subjects from goiug beyond the “ Inner Lino” 
hereby notified, without a pass under the hand and seal of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Seebsaugor. 


Notification by the Government of India, Foreign Department, No, 330 E. P., dated the 

2>^th February 1882. 

In modification of the Foreign Department Notification No. 1486 P., dated the 2l8t 
June 1876, and under tho provisions of Section 2, Regulation I of 1873, the Governor 
General in Council is pleased to notify that the lino described below shaU be the Inner 
Lino under that Regulation in the District of Seebsaugor ; — 

2. Tlie line shall follow its present course from tho Doyang River to tho Desoi River, 
up the Desoi River to the foot of the hills, thence skirting the hills till the River Jhanzi 
is reached, down this river to the point where the present lino intersects it, and thence 
along the course of tho present Inner Lino to the Disang River.* 


* The effect of this amended notifloatlon was to push the Toner Line out to the foot of the hills, and 
take in tracts covered with valuable forest, not in in the actual occupation of Naffas. The local officers 
were cuatloued, however, against rash reservation of forests in the tract thus included, aud against creat- 
ing needless apprehensions of encroachment on supposed Naga rights. (Politioal Prooeedlngs, India, 
August 1S77, No. 8T9--22, March 1882, Nos. 38-46. ^ 
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IV. — Notification ly the Government of India, Foreign Department, No. 2299 P., dated 

the 20ifA August 1^75, €ts modified under G. O. No. 1246,^a^e<2 19<7t June 1878. 

• 

Under ^lio provisions of Section 2 of Bengal Eastern Frontier Regulation I of 

1873 (a llegulation for the Peace and Gov- 
• Cachar. ernment of certain districts on the Eastern 

Frontier of Bengal), the Governor General in Council is pleased to notify that the line 
described below shall bo the “ Inner Lino” on the southern frontier of the District of 
Cachar : — 

A line commencing from the site of the o]}t-post established during the Lushai 
Expedition of 1871-72, a few miles north of the Chatter Clioora Pmk, and running 
thence to the out-posts of Jlialnacherra along the track cut by the police to connect the 
out-posts of Chatter Choora and Jlialnacherra ; thence along the Dullcssur River, in a 
southern dfrection, to the south-west corner of the J halmwdierra grant, as revised after 
survey in 1872 ; thence along the southern boundary of the Jlialnacherra grant, across 
the Jhaluacherra Khali to the top of tho range of hills immediately to the east of that 
Khali ; thence along the said range in a northern direction to Barooncherra grant : thence 
along the southern and eastern boundaries of the Barooncherra gniiit, to Ihe north- 
eastern corner of the grant. From the iKirtli-eastcrn corner of tlio llaroonchcrra grant, 
along the ridge which leads from that grant for a distance of two miles to a pucca 
pillar. Thence in an easterly direction to the Rengti Pahar range (tliis lino being 
marked by three puetja jii liars) ; thence along the ridge of the Rengti Pahar range in a 
northern dirccjtion, as far as tho point where that range bifurcates into two smaller 
oneii, the one leading to the Claverhouse, the other to the Barsi Jalinga grant. From 
the point of bifurcation the lino ftdlows the ridge of the western branch of tho Rengti 
Pahar, as far lus tho source of the Jalinga ; then along the Jalinga River to tho south- 
east corner of tho Sonacherra grant ; and along the eastern boundaries of Sonaclicrra and 
Nowarbund grants to a point wlusro the })olicc road meets tho latter. Thence it follows 
the police road to the Rukini River and then runs in a south-easterly direction to the 
western boundary of the Mon ierkhall grant ; and follows the west and south boundaries 
of that grant to the River 8oiiai along which it runs to tho north to the opening of tho 
police road to Mynadhur, which it follows to tho western boundary of that grant. It 
thou runs along the west and south boundaries of Mynadhur grant to the River Barak. 

Under tho provision of the section above quoted, the Governor General in Council 
is further pleased to prohibit all British subjects from going beyond the “Inner Uno” 
hereby uotiliod without a pass under the hand and seal of the Deputy Commissioner 
of Cuchar 


V. — Notification by the Goeernmrnt of Bengal, dated the 30/A June IdjQ^CPolitical Pro» 
ceedings (India), March 1879, Nos. 149 — 62^. 

With the sanction of His Excellency tho Governor General in Council, it is hereby 
notified, under the provisions of Section 2, Bengal Eastern Frontier Regulation I of 
1873 (a Regulation for the Peace and Government of cijrfain districts on tho Eastern 
Frontier of Bengal), that the line described below shall be the “ Inner Line” of tho Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts : — 

This lino of boundary commences at tho hill station marked S, south of Bolting 
Sib 2234, on the Jampoi raugo of hills forming tho Hill Tipporah eastern frontier ; it 
then runs along the whole course of tho “ Tulenpui” or “ Sujjuk” River to its junction 
with the Karuafuli River, a little north of Deniagiri ; thenco it continues oiistwards along 
this stream up to the junction of tho “ Tui Chong” River, after which it follows tho 
whole course of this river to a point ithinediatcly to the south-east of tho hill station of 
the Ohipum No. 5 ; then turning westwards, crosses the Ohipum range of hills, and joins 
the Thoj^^a Khali at a point midway between the hill stations of Saichal, Nos. 2 and 3, 
after which it follows tho course of the Thega Khali River to its source ; then again 
turns south-westwards and follows the water-shed of the Weybong range of hills, until 
it meets the southern hill station of Kcokradong on the south-eastern boundary of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, following the water-shod until it meets the frontier of that 
portion of 4he Arracan Hill Tracts in which order and regularity are maintained. 
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2. It is further notified, under the provisions of Section 2 of the said Regulation, 

that all British subjects except the Lushais of /;he Thanglowa and Syloo clans and the 
members of the frontier police while on active 4uty, are strictly prohibited from going 
beyond the inner line without a pass under the hand and seal of the Deputy Clommissioner 
of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, or of such other officer as he may authorize to grant such 
pass. • 

3. The following form of pass is prescribed under Section 4 of the said Regula- 
tion !— 

This pass is granted to , son of 

resident of , . It authorizes him to go beyond the 

inner line of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and will remain in force from 
to 

The holder of this pass shall not collect any forest produce or tap Indm-rubber or 
kill any elephant whilst within the Lushai country. 

He shall produce this pass whenever called on to do so by any officer or private of 
the Prontier Police Force in charge of a frontier poet or on patrol duty. 

4. A fee of one rupee shall be payable on each pass, and no pass shall remain in 
force for more than six calendar months. 
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THE SEEBSAUGOR NAGAS IN 1873— (page 98). 


From P. T. Gaenegy, Fsq.^ Assistant Commissiontr of Jorehaut^ to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Seebsauyor, — Fo. 415, dated Jorehaut^ the 10th July 1873. 

In compliance with the request expressed in your demi-official letter lately received, 

I have the honour to submit such information as I possess regarding the Naga tribes in- 
habiting the hills lying on the southern boundary of the Jorchaut sub-division. The 
tribes of whom we have any actual knowledge inhabit merely the outer edge of the hills 
which extend from the southern boundary of the Assam valley to Burma ; none of the 
people we see come from villages more than throe days’ journey from the plains. We 
know scarcely more of the real Naga than wo should do of the Khasi Hills were our 
communications from the Assam side cut off at Nungpo, and there was no way into them 
from Sylhet. Of the tribes beyond, who aro called Abors, but who are, of course, NagJiS, 
we know nothing ; none of them, so far as I am aware, having ever ' been seen in the 
plains ; nor would it appear did Colonel Brodie sucoeed in getting any of them to come 
into his camp when in these hills. They are prevented from doing so by our friends who 
know what the advantage of holding trade in their own hands is, and carefully exclude 
their more remote neighbours from intercourse with us. With regard to them also they 
are very chary of giving information, always when questioned saying the Abors are wild 
savages who know nothing and try to kill every one who goes near their villages, but they 
cannot deny that • most of the cotton and other things they bring down comes from the 
Abor villages, and that the Abors who consume most of the salt and rotten fish they 
take away, also buy the dhax^s. 

2. In the cold season of 1844 Colonel Brodie, then Deputy Commissioner of the 
Seebsaugor District, made a tour through the hills, marking from the Dikhoo to the 
. Doyang, and in the course of it passing through a number of the villages l^ung between 
the Janjhee and Kakodonga, the eastern and western boundaries of this sub-division, he 
met with no opposition and took agreements from the different chiefs, in which they 
acknowledged the supremacy of the British Government, and undertook to abstain from 
making war on each other. These agreements, however, do not appear to have been 
strictly observed at any time, and very soon became a dead letter. 8o far as I am aware, 
Colonel Brodie was the first British officer who visited this tract of country and the last. 
Soon after his time the policy of Government with regard to the treatment of the hill 
people changed, and our officers were discouraged from interfering with them or visiting 
the hills, while no occasion has ever arisen for sending any expedition into their country. 
As Colonel Brodie found tho different Naga communications in 1844, so I believe they 
will be found now. Progr^ there has been little or none, and their history has been one 
series of petty raids and broils, each tribe keeping up one or more blood feuds with some 
of its neighbours, or the still wilder tribes beyond. But they have made no raid into tho 
plains since our occupancy of Assam, nor so far as I can ascertain for a long time before it, 
though they appear to have received “ black-mail” in former days from the Assam rulers. 
These tribes are neither so strong nor so well organized as the tribes to the east of the 
Janjhee. The difference in the latter respect exists now, with a few exceptions, as it did 
when Colonel Brodie made his journey. He on this point says ” Tho Nagas come 
down here to Samsha in very large numbers, and I was somewhat fearful of an outbreak, 
for a great many of the chiefs were in a state of intoxication and appeared to have very 
little control over their followers. We saw a marked difference in this respect here and 
as we went on westward. Hitherto we had found the chiefs sober and their orders readily 
obeyed, but henceforward wo were to meet with nothing but drunken rabbles. In each 
vUlage there are dozens of aspirants for power, and we had daily to witness brawls 
between them that threatened to be serious, and perhaps lead to collision with us. By 
great forbearance, however, on the part of my escort things went on as well as could be 
hoped for, and we completed our tour without any untoward occurrence.” 

8. These Nagas, like those to both west and east, are armed with spear and dhao 
the latter being by all accounts the weapon on which they mainly depend for real hand- 
to-hand work. They sometimes use the shield and sometimes not. Ihey, so far as I 
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know, do not use fire-annB to any extent, though a certain amount of old muskets must 
have found their way into the hills. Since I have keen here one trader has been convicted 
of selling hro-arms to Nagas, but they wore Augamis from Samagooting, who are superior 
in intelligence to our Nagas, and more fitted to make use of fire-arms efficiently. As 
things are, I believe fifty goini men, well armed, could go wherever they chose and take 
any village in these hills. The fighting which goes on at present is nearly all of 'a sneak- 
ing and desultory kind, there being few or no attempts at open attack. Every village is 
constantly prepared against surprise, parties of their men keeping continual watch and 
ward over the village gate- ways. 

4. The people of all the tribc^knowTi to us are great traders, and parties of them 
are continually to be met with in the cold season, when they bring down cotton, chillies, 
ginger, Ac., and take away salt, iron, dhaos, fish, and pariah pups. It is, I believe, their 
appreciation of the value of this trade that makes the Nagas peaceable neighbours to us. 
By the stoppage of it they w'ould not only lose much profit, but bo pressed by the Aburs 
from behind, who just now are satisfied with getting wliat they want ; hut if supplies 
were cut off w'ould insist on pressing forward to trade for themselves direct. In 1872, 
when the Mekilai and Jongpay dooars were bloc5ka<led, they begjiii to complain that the 
Abors wore threatening them because their salt was stopped. From this trade the differ- 
ent tribes must have amassed a large sunount of material wealth, especially of late from 
rubber, on the purchase of whicli large sums have been spent, but. in this respect, at all 
events, it appears that for the present they have killed the goose which laid the golden 
eggs, for the two latest parties who wore here complained that their trees had ceased to 
yield rubber ; to which their Kotogi added that it was no wonder, for they had been 
chopping them all over from the roots to the upper branches. Uufortujjately, too, much 
money is now squandered by Nagas on opium, and many of them, particularly from the 
nearer tribes, are confirmed eaters of the drug. Some opium is growm in the hills, but 
not enough for the consumption there, so considerable quantities of Government opium 
are taken away by Nagas. The Nagas who have regularly taken to opium are miserable 
specimens of humanity, and it is a great pity that this evil habit should over Imve taken 
root amongst them. 

6. lutenioiirse with the different tribes is maintained through interpreters or 
Kotogis residing in the plains in some village near their j»aths. The Kotogis arc in pos- 
session of the land held by each tribe or group of tribes and make what they can out of it 
in return entertaining the Nagas when th^ tsonic down. It is the cu.stoin also for the 
Nagas to leave their spears at their Kofogi’s house as they come down from the hills on 
trading expeditions, and to reclaim them on their return. In ©very tribe on this border, 
however, some men are to be found who have learnt Assamese, and are spokesmen for the 
rest when brought in contact with the plains people. In dealing with the tribes these 
men are very useful. I have alw-ays found them very sensible in their ideas, considering 
what their opportunities for acquiring knowledge arc, and they are not such great liars as 
the Kotogis, though quite bad^euougli in that respect. 

6. The Nagas we have to deal with here are divided into three main groups aocord- 

ing to the paths or “ dooars*’ they use. These 
are— beginning at the west corner of the sub- 
division — first, the Bartolla dooars which are 
the paths debouching near the Kakodouga 
stream (the west boundary of the sub-divi- 
sion) ; second, the Hattigur dooars or paths 
coming out where the Besoi flows from the 
hills, and the place where the great elephant 
trap of the Assamese kin^ ended, — hence the 
name of Hattygur ; third, the Assyringua 
dooars, which include the paths between 
Bebrapar and the Janjhee Rriver, the eastern 
boundary of the sub-division. In the margin 
is a list of tribes using each dooar, taken ac- 
cording to situation from west to east. The 
group of Naga communities using each dooar 
s^eak the same language, or at all events 
dialeots so much alike as to be easily under- 
stood by all. The language of t)ie different 
groups differs entirely, the men from Bortolla 
and Assyringia meeting cannot understand 
each*other in the least. 


Bortolla Dooarg. 

Lakootee. 

Akhook. 

Akokat. 

Mekilai. 

Jongpay. 


Sattiffur Booarg, 

Borduobija. 

Mookeegaon. 

Japhoo. 

MuuiiHing. 

fiamsha. 

Booragaon. 

Bolubureea. 


Asgjfringia Dooarg, 

Nowgong. 

ABsyriiurla* 

Laagoo. ' 
Kainpoongia. 
Dekho Hymong. 
Bara llymong. 
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7. The Lakootee and Akhook tribes aro not properly Jorehaut Nagas, ae they live 
in the hills ovcrhanj^in^Mukriin^ an^ Gilladharee in Golaglii^-ut, but they occasionally 
use the llortolla dooar, and are in alliance with the Jon^^pays, throiif'h whoso villaj^e 
they pass ahd repass. Doth villaji^es are stron^^ and larj^e for this part of the frontier. 
They were estimate by Colonel Hrodio to contain 200 and 300 inhabitants, and these 
numbers have not, so far as I can learn, decreased, as the tribes have not for years been 
seriously cut up and have had additions to their populations by runaways from the 
Jongpay Sureo and Malussee tribes. Lakootce is the strongest village of the two, and is 
under two Chiefs who have more control over their followers than is usual amongst the 
Jorehaut Nagas. One of these Chiefs is a young and energetic man, who, when we were 
blockading the Sonarigaon tribe in 1872, offer^ 4o go and clear out the Sonarigaon 
village if Captain Hluthwayt would give him a dozen old muskets, and was believed to bo 

^ . . in earnest and rendy to do what ho offered.* 

• This village 18 at an elevation of abont 4 500 CntnUurdnwu in IWf.illn. from -iiifl 

feet, and Oie highest of all now referred to. ^ IjdKooiee amx 

Akhook the .Jongpay village is passed, though 
this belongs to a weak and rather miserable tribe of about sixty families, who are support- 
ed almost entirely by trading, and do not grow enough grain for their consumption. 
When their dooar was blockaded in 1872 they were very hardly put to it, and when the 
blockade was raised w'ere just on the point of abandoning their village and going off to 
join the Mekilais mattse. The Jongpays are a comparatively harmless set. hut are 
allies of the Mekilais, and most of them have taken lioatls either from the Hattyguria 
or Abor tribes in the usual sneaking way. Jongpay lies low and only about five hours* 

' from the foot of the hills. The people are physically very poor specimens of 


agas. 


8. On the ^ame range as the Jongpays, and using the same dooars, but further to 
the east, lie tw'o villages named T\uiec and Malusco. TMioy were attacked and destroyed 
by the Uattygurias in their great outbreak, and suffered considerably. The remnant of 
the Surees, nuiiiberiiig some sixty fighting men, immigrated to Lakootce. The Maliisees 
struck south into the hills about two days’ journey ; and on the borden* of the country 
held by the Abors at a place named Akookot they found a small tribe with whom they 
ctialcsced, and they now represent their village as containing about 200 houses. These 
Nagas are great traders, and arc, so far as can bo learnt from them, just now at peace with 
all tlicir neighbours. 


0. On the eastern flank of the country held by the Akookot people lies the Mekilai 
tribe, about a day and half’s journey from the plains. The village was visilt‘d by Colonel 
lirodio, and is described by him as ‘‘a very large and strongly-stockadcjd village.” It is 
the strongest and most populous of this group uml has been the barrier against the 
Uattygurias, w'ho blit ftir its existence would have cleared out all the country up to the 
Kokodonga. The tribe numbers, so far as I can learn, about 5'*0 fighting men, and 
though they have had many losses in war, their n umbers have been pretty well kept up 
by men from weaker tribes joining them. There was in Colonel Drodie’s time a village 
called Mohom lying betw'oen them and the ])laiiis, the inhabitants of which have gone 
over to Mekilai ea masse, 'fhe Mekilais have been at continual feud with the llatty- 
gurias in general, and the UordtMibya clan in particular, for many years, and there have 
been continual losses on both sides. The clan liave a biul name for turbulence, but have 
given us no real trouble. They have had several squabbles with the ow'iiers of the 
Dorhola garden, but it has never gone further than words, except on one occasion, some 
seven years ago, when they cut down some tea bushes in an out garden which they de- 
clared to be on their land. The police went out, but the Nagas had of course gone off 
long before their arrival. Some time after an attempt was made to burn down the 
Borhola factory, hut that was the work of a drunken man, who was severely thrashed by 
his own friends for it. 


10. The Mekilais, like most of the other tribes, have no particular Chief, but are, 
when sober, guided to a certain extent by four or five middle-aged men, who have eiirned 
a reputation os warriors. 

11. To the east of Mekilai and in sight of it is Donloobya, the most westerly of 
the Ifattygur group and the strongst on the Jorehaut frontier. 4’lie Bordoobyas number, 
80 far as 1 can learn, some 000 or 700 fighting men, who were, until about three years 
ago, kept pretty well in hand under one Chief. This tdiief, Labmg, liad much iuiluence 
and must have been an able man. About three years ago ho fell into an ambush and was 
killed ; a pvty of Mekilais were lurking near a stream under Bordoobya on the look-out 
for heads one morning, and had an extraordinary piece of luck, for La long, accompanied 
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by only two followers, came down to look at a fish-trap, and was, of course, killed. The 
Mekilais are exceedingly pr^ud of this fact, and it wg.8 acted in pantomime before me with 
groat eclat. The Naga story goes that after the Bordoobya Chief was down, but still 
alive, one of the Mekilais commenced cutting on his head, but in a bungling way, when 
the Chief reviled him for carrying a blunt dhao, and said “ take iny dhao which is always 
sharp and cut my head off properly.” Some years after Colonel Brodie’s visit the ♦Bordoo- 
byas suddenly attacked the Samsha village, one of considerable size, and took it. Those 
of the inhabitants who escaped fi(}d to the plains for shelter, and the tribe has never 
recovered since ; some of them are now ordinary ryots in the plains and a few live on a 
hillock just over the Ilonvval tea garden in an open village. They have never been 
molested by the Bordoobyas, and are qqjte friendly with them now. The origin of the 
attack was, I believe, a dispute about jhoom land, the Samshas having taken up a piece 
which had been previously cleared by the Bordoobyas. It w'as after the attack on 
Samsha that the Bordoobyas pressed on to the west and destroyed the Suree and Mai usee 
villages. So far as I ascertain, the tribe has only given us trouble on oho occasion 
since Colonel Brodie’s visit to the hills, that was about twenty years ago, when the}" lifted 
a number of cattle from Morecaiiee mouzah. A guard was then sent out to their dooar, 
and after a little pressure the cattle which had not been eaten were returned, and 
compensation received for those that were. About eight years ago a murder was com- 
mitted by one of the clan near the Honwal factory. The murderer was givcm up, and on 
conviction sentenced to transportation. The murdered man was a shop-keeper who had 
cheiited the Naga about the sale of some opium, and ho in revenge came down and killed 
him. In addition to their Mekilai feud the Bordoobyas say they have much fighting 
with the Abors to the south, and I have no doubt this is true. They are physically good 
specimens of Nagas for this frontier. 

12. None of the other villages forming the Hattygur group are of such importance 
as Bordoobya. Kolabona is the next largest, and the others are comparatively small. 
All lying further to the cast and north than Bordoobya have that village as a sort of 
Bulwark between them and the Abors and Mekilais ; all are in alliance, and join on 
great occasions in raids. They have always been peaceful so far ail we are concerned. 
The villages are none of them nearer the plains than the second range of hills. Bordoobya 
and Mooiisiug lie on the third. 

13. The tribes using the Debrapar dooars nearly all live on the ridge between the 
plains and the Tiroo, a tributary of the Jaujhee. The hills are from about 1,500 to 2,500 
feet high, and immediately overhanging the Tcrai and visible from them. The villages 
are all small, numbering from 40 to about 120 houses, aud well disposed to us. In the 
cold season numbers of these Nagas come down and work for the planters at jungle- 
cutting. They also supply the factories with mats. The villages are all strongly 
stockaded, however, and they indulge iu raiding and counter-raiding with tribes beyond. 
The Rampoongya people call themselves disciples of the Dukhinpat Gossain, and every 
year some of them pay him a visit and make some offerings. Their conversion to 
Hindooism, however, is only in name. They say the Gossain did once explain a great 
deal about religion to a deputation from the tribe, but that what it was all about they 
have altogether forgotten. They, however, pretended not to eat beef, but that is only a 
pretence. One Chief, Ambugoo by name, has more hold over them than is the case 
with the other tribes. He considers himself very civilized, and is very fond of wearing 
a beaver hat and dross coat, with which a European gentleman presented him. The 
Rampoongya village has been twice visited by Mr. Begg of Beohingapar factory (the 
second time about four months ago), who has always been very hospitably received. He 
describes the village as very difficult of access, the situation having been skilfully^ chosen 
so as to allow of only two very narrow approaches. The village itself, however, is com- 
manded by another height within easy rifie range, so that it could not bo hold for any 
time against an attack by well armed troops. The strength of all those villages lies in 
the difficulty of access ; but I fancy that as it is with Rampoongya, so it is with most, 
aud that they could not be hold against well armed men. 

14. To the south of these villages and on the higher ridge between the Tiroo and 
Janjhee lie the two Hymang villages ; those are larger than Rampoongya and the other 
villages near it, but far inferior in strength to the better organized tribes east of the 
janjhee. The Bekho Hymang village was during the past cold weather visited by Mr. 
Clark of the Seebsaugor American Mission. Ho met with a hospitable reception and 
gwd treatment, and I believe a large number of the tribe expressed a wish to bocomo 
(fiiri^tians. They have had indeed a catechist amongst them for some time. The 
Kansiugias are in the habit of bullying and levying black-mail from those villages, and 
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ia 1871, when I was at Gabhuroo Purbat, a party had just been down soiling some 
property to make up a Etfim of sixty ryipces in cash, that bein^)^ the sum the Kansingias 
had demanded with the alternative of attack in case of refusal. 

16. There is no marked physical difference between the Nagas of different tribes on 
this frontier except that the men from the lower-lying villages near the plains ore inferior 
in size fb those coming from the higher tribes. In dress, such as it is, all are pretty 
much alike, only each clan has its own tarhin. Genemlly, in their own villages, all tho 
men and women wear a very small piece of cloth secured by a string round the waist, 
and very often, the men at least, dispense with that. The women when they come down 
to the plains were a short kilt. Every one except tho very poorest has a cloth in addition. 
Qhis cloth is of cotton, dyed black, and dark shaded of red, blue, and green, arranged in 
stripes differing with different tribes. This cloth is worn over the shoulders. Tho spears 
carried by the different tribes also differ in pattern, though all arc of the ordinary Naga 
kind, tho difference is in the length of the shaft and situation of the ornamental tufts of 
red and black goat’s hair on it. 

16. The Nagas on this frontier do not tattoo their faces as a mark of manhood, but 
when one of them has taken his first head he is enlillod to wear the Kapantali, that is a 
slip of bamboo about eighteen in<;bcs long and au inch and a half .broad covered with fine 
cane work, dyed yellow and red, and fringed with red and black goats’ hairs, or in soine 
cases human hair. This they Avear struug round the neck exactly like the piece of stick 
villagers tie round their goats’ necks to i)revcnt them getting through fences. On taking 
a second head the man assumes a collar of boar’s tusks round his neck, which he wears 
ever after ; and for a third head ho is entitled to wear on great octiasions an apron 
covered witli cowrie shells, and is looked upon as a great warrior, and keeps a tally of 
heads taken on his cloth. This tally is on a white stripe let into the middle of the sheet, 
and is kept in a pattern painted on it. I have counted up to twenty-live heads on a 
Mckilai’s cloth. All these he declared were taken with his own hands, and iiK'Iuded 
those of men, women, and children indiscriminately. 8ome of these heads were, no doubt, 
taken in fair light, but tho majority were tlioso of wretched old women surprised out on 
the “ jhoom,” or at some spring. The full moon is the usual time chosen for head- 
hunting expeditions, when smaller or large parties start off. They practice divining 
before going out, and if tlie omens are bad will not start. The mode wliicli they have 
shown ino was a very simple one. The leader of tho intended war party simply cuts two 
thin chi]>s of wood about the size of tho thumb nail, and holding them lightly together 
between his finger and thiinih lets them fall on tho ground from a height of eiglitcen 
inches or so ; if the chips fall and lie close together on the ground, the omen is favourable 
and tho party start. If tho chips fall apart, then they put off the expedition to another 
day. 1 believe they have other modes of divination which they would not show as they 
Averc evidently averse to talking on the subject, and very reluctantly explained their chip 
system. 

37. Even when enemies, the different tribes seem to intermarry. This was even the 
cjisc between tlie Bordoobyas and Mckilais until a short time ago, Avlion a party of men 
from the latter tribe escorted a woman of their village to the home of a man of Bordoobya 
Avho had taken her to wife. These men were hospitably entertained and made drunk, 
then when on their Avay home again were set upon and killed. This was considered even 
by Nagas as a very black piece of treachery. 

18. So far as T can make out these Nagas have no particular sense of religion, but 
dreail the influence of evil spirits, and endeavour to propitiate them in times of sickness 
or misfortune by sacrifices of animals, from cocks up to buffaloes, according to xho emer- 
gency of tho case. 

19. Tho Assamese accuse tho Nagas of cattle-stealing, and I have no doubt a good 
many stolen cattle find their way into the hills, but I question if, except in very rare 
instances, tho Nagas are the actual thieves, though they are always ready to buy cattlo 
without any questions asked. In only one instance, since I have been here, Iiavo tho 
Nagas been caught a-ctually taking away stolen cattle. That was not long ago, when the 
owner of the cattlo, with the aid of the Kotogi, follow'ed some Kamgpoongias into the hills 
and recovered his property peacefully. In this case the cattle had been sold to tho Nagas 
by an Assamese for about their full value, and there Avas no proof that they knew they 
were purchasing stolen property. 

20. There has not, so far as I know, been any Naga outrage approaching in atrocity 
to the lat^ attack on tho Bor Lungees committed so near our rent-paying lands ; indeed, 
there seems a sort of tacit agreement among tho tribes here about not to interfere with 
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each other's trading parties. They, no doubt, see that were a system of cutting up those 
parties to a rise, all their t^ade would bo paralyzed, ^nd they are tpu ])rudeut to risk that. 
The cutting up of the Bor Lungoes, though it toyk place on the west bank of the Janjhee, 
was the handiwork of people coming from the eastern side. 

21. The Nagas of the Jorehaut country, in common with those living farther, talk 
very big about “ their land,” but they have no partic’ular line up to which they claim. 
Generally it is where the land begins to rise, t. e., from the plain to hill. In other parts 
they say their land <-omes well out into the Terai, but in no case do they actually claim 
any ground under cultivation by Ass;ime 80 ryots nor any tea gardens, the Mekilais appar- 
ently having given up their claim on the Serello garden as hopeless. When talking to 
them on the spot, they said they mero?yr wanted their right of way kept up through part 
of it, and to that the manager of the conceni had no objection. 

22. With the tribes inhabiting the hills to tho east and west of their own, the 
Jorehaut Nagas have very little communication, and know very little about them. 
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APPENDIX D. 

OEDBBS OF 1838 ON HILL TIPPEBAH TBAN8IT DUBS— (paob 282). 


2V> J. J. Harvey, CommissioHet" of the Chittagong Division, — No, 121, dated the 

21 th December 1838. 

• 

I am directed by the Honourable the Deputy Governor of Bcng-al to acknowledge 
your letter (No. 22) of the 2nd May last, together with its enclosures, upon the subject 
of the claim of the Kajah of Tipperah to levy transit duties within bis independent 
territory. 

2. The correspondence in this case, which is voluminous, commenced on the 10th 
October 1836 with a letter from Mr. Dampior, in which complaint was made of the Jlajah 
of Tipperah levying “sayerat duties within his zeraindary on cotton and other produce, 
although, at the time of the perpetual settleinent, a remission to a large amount was 
granted on the jumma of his estates as a compensation for the abolition of the sa3'^er mehal 
and tlie collection of su(;h duties has been expressly prohibited by law.” 

3. N(»1vvithsta!iding this, Mr. Dampicr stated, tlie Rajah levied duties at 28 ghfits 

and 29 phanrees within the in the (\nnpany’s territories, and also 

at the passes leading from the hill territory of the Rajah to the Company’s territory. 
Both levies were, in Mr. Dampier’s opinion, irregular and illegal. The former (that 
within the territory of the Company) the Commissioner considered himself competent to 
lirohibit forthwith; the latter he left for the consiilcration of Government. He sug- 
gested at the same time that the opportunity should be taken to ascertain the correct 
boundary between the Rajah’s hill territory and his zemindary, as it was believed that tho 
Rajah, in his independent capiicity, had made many encroachments on the latter territory. 

4. On an attentive consideration of Mr. Dampier’s report, and the documents 
appended to it, it appeared to the (xovernmeiit of Bengal that, upon representation by the 
local authorities of tho evil elTcct of the saycnit levied by the Rajah in his zemindary, 
and continued by the Collectors while the zemindary was under khus management, tho 
Goveriimont of 1788 had resolved to abolish the collections, in the zemindar^'-, of 
sayer duties from the iuhabitant.s of the hills and others, and thus gave up collections 
averaging Rs. 30,762 per annum. AVlion in 1792 the zemindary, heretofore held khas, 
was restored to the Rajah at tho decennial settlement, the smlder jumma engaged for by 
him was Sicca Rs. 1,37,001, being about Rs. 28,000 less than it had been before the 
abolition of the above duties. 

5. But, it was remarked, tho Rajah has two capacities — one that of zemindar within 
the pale of tho permanent settlement, tho other that of an independent prince in his own 
hill territory, aii<l it was clear, from a petition presented by his attorney, that tho Rajah 
now claimed to levy transit duty on produce within his own territory, it being stated to 
be his only source of revenue. 

6. Concerning tho levy of sa^^erat in tho settled zemindary, His Lordship came to 
tho conclusion that it was clearly and absolutely illegal and improper, and it was therefore 
prohibited by mj*^ predecessor’s letter No. 2038 of 15th November 1836. Further tho 
impression upon tho Governor’s mind was, that the Rajah had no right to lovy these duties 
at all at any station. This impression was founded upon the following considerations : — 

7. The duties levied by the farmers of the British Government up to July 1788 
comprehended all those which the present Rajah claims a right to exact. Mr. Bullor 
wrote in that year that — “ besides cotton, timber, bamboos, ratans, straw, and every other 
article pay a heavy cess as they pass by' the ghMs of the sayer mehals and Mr. Bigncll, 
the Rajah’s Attorney, states that — “ the produce of tho Tii)perah mountains consists cliieiiy 
of cotton, bamboos, wood, grass and can^ and that — “ upon tho OKportation of this 
mountain pfbduce— the Rajali had always been in the habit of levying a moderate duty.” 
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Indeed, it was clear, on comparing Mr. Buller’s reports of 1788 with Mr. Bigncll’s letter 
of the 10th October 1830, |hat the nature of the demand, and the, manner of its realiza- 
tion, corresponded exactly as far as the produce o^ the hills was concerned. 

8. But as no trace could be found that the then Rajah levied any duty as chief of tlie 
hills, or that ho claimed any right to impose such a tax (which, in all probability, tho 
traffic in question could not have borne w'hilst saddled with the impost of the British 
Government), the conclusion to be deduced from Mr, Bullcr’s reports was that no such 
pretensions were then advan<!od, and that the duties were considered to belong to the 
British Oovornraeut exclusively— a conclusion which was further corroborated by the same 
officer’s letter of tho 17th March 1788, of which a copy has been furnished to the Rajah. 
Indeed, His Lordship thought it was Hot likely that the Government of that year would 
have given up a revenue avcTagiug Rs. 30,000 per annum, for the benefit alike of the 
inhabitants of tho hills and of the plains, if they had anticipated, or even thought it ]m)s- 
sible, that the Rajah of Tipperah would take advantage of the concession to imijose just as 
burthensome and vexatious imposts upon one part at least of the trade. 

9. But beyond this it appeared to Lord Auckland that tho Rajah had already 
received and enjoyed since 1792 (in which year the ancestor of the present Rajah was 
admitted to engage for his zemindary) an ample compensation for these duties, the de- 
mand against him as zemindar of Tipperah having been reduced to the extent of Rs. 
28,000, at Its. 30,000 per annum, tho boon to the people having been accompanied by the 
order for “ remission of such portion of tho jnmma of the saver (to the malgoozar) as 
Mr. Buller upon enciiiiry might deem adequate to the amount realized from the col- 
lections,” and this order having been carried into effect by the remission of the whole 
jumma. 

10. Upon these premises, His Lordship was inclined to think that the levy of all 
duties upon the tniffic tsirried on lictween the hills and the champaign country should bo 
absolutely interdicted, and it was urged to the Rajah, in my predecessor’s address before 
quoted, that he could have no etjuitoblc claim to enjoy at the same time the pi'aceful im- 
munities of a zemindar under tho shield of the permanent settlement, by which the remis- 
sion above quoted had been guaranteed to him in prepotuity, and the extreme rights of an 
independent sovereign prince. The Rajah was also informed that the Government could 
not, so long as all conditions on his part were fulfilled, re-impose upon his estate in the 
plains the amount of the remitted revenue, ho being a British subject protected by tho 
laws of 1793, But, being so protected, and having enjoyed since 1792 the advantages of a 
large and profitable zemindary, rendered far more valuable than it formerly was by the 
abolition of the duties in question (which must have greatly impoverisliod his own ryots, 
the principal customers and suppliers of the hill tribes), the Governor could not think 
that he had any right to levy any of those same duties as Rajah of the hills. It was also 
endeavoured to show tho Rajah that he would be benefited rather than damaged, even in 
a pecuniary point of view, by the entire interdiction of the imposts which he claimed a 
right to exact ; for as his tenants, both of the hills and plains, would be the chief gainers, 
it was probable that it would place him indirectly in the enjoyment of a larger revenue, by 
giving him innch more quiet, thriving and peaceable subjects and ryots, than be (X)uld 
hope to possess, wore they sulijocted to the vexation and extortion inseparablo from the 
levy of the cesses to which he laid claim. 

11. Accordingly, on the date already quoted, the Rajah was called upon to reply to 
the arguments against his claim to levy transit duties in his own territory as above de- 
tailed, and generally to show cause why ho should not be prohibited from collecting tho 
duties in question as well on the hills as on the plains. 

12. To this call the Rajah replied at great length on the 6th March 1837. Assum- 
ing that the right of an independent chief to levy taxes within his own dominions would 
not bo disputed unless some compact could be adduced in proof of tho abandonment of 
the right, he proceeded to argue that in the present instance no such compact could bo 
shown ; that tho duties abolished in 1788 did not include tho sayerat within the hills .- and 
that the compensation received by the Rajah was not on account of these duties, but on 
account of tho sayerat duties, formerly levied in the zemindary, and abolished in 1778, 
when tho zomintoy was under the khas management of the officers of Government. 

13. Accordingly ho stated these duties had always been levied since 1792 up to tho 
present time as was acknowledged by Mr. Hampier himself, and tho onus of proof of tho 
absence of right to levy these duties should, under such circumstances, bo upcgi the Gov- 
ernment. He contended that the duties were altogether distinct from the duties fur 
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iivhicli compensation was made at the time of the decennial settlement, and affirmed that 
no proof hjul been attempted to the con^ry, while the fact itself^ was capable of the most 
complete demonstration. 

14. lie went on to state that, on the 14th August 1789, a proclamation, consequent 
on the orders of 1788 for the reliiKiuishment of the saycr duties in the zemindary, was 
issued byTMLr. Duller at Tipperah. This advertisement was addressed to the inhabihints 
of chukla Itoshunabad, and prohibited the levy of duties on cotton in that chuhla. That 
on the 19th Decseinber of the same year, Mr. Duller issued a notice to the inhabitants of 
Noornuffger, Desolghur, Dhurumporc, Goji^Tiatporo, Ootter Gunganug^or, Chumpanugger, 
and other pergunnahs included in chukla Eoshunabad, except pergunnah Kolagsheer." 
All these pergunnahs, lie stated, were notoriously in the zemindary, while that excepted 
was as well known to be in the hill territory. This proclamation states that the sayer 
mchal of Kolaysheer had never at any time been united to that of Noornugger, but that 
on a former qotice its name had, by mistake, been inserted. Dut that in Kolaysheer the 
Eajah was absfduto or independent, and the former customs must therefore (continue in 
force there. He adduced a similarly- worded perw^anuah to the inhabitants of Kolaysheer 
bearing Mr. Duller’s signature. 

15. Other proofs of this nature are brought forward in this reply, all tending strong- 
ly to support the Rajah’s right to the duties, and to show that his hill territory is distinct 
from the zemindary in the plains, and was not included in the measures of 1788 for the 
abolition of sayer duties in the latter. 

16. This reply being forwarded to Mr. Dampicr was answered by that officer on the 
drd May 1867. He stated that the exception made in Mr. Buller’s notices and perwan- 
nahs of pergiinnah Kolaysheer or Kaleesheer was owing, not to the cause assigned by tho 
Rajah, but to the circumstance of that pergunnah being in Sylhet and not in Tipperah, 
ami that Kaleesheer was not in the hill territory but in the zemindary, as could be proved 
by certain settlement papers referred to. Mr. Dampier observes, upon the Rajah’s admis- 
sion, that the collection of duties wjis always made at places within the zemindary, and not 
within the hill territory, and thus infers that the saycr duties abolished in 1788 were inclu- 
sive of the hill duties as w^ell as those of the plains. Mr. Dampier argues that as tho 
engagement for tho zemindary at the decennial settlement was signed by the Rajah as for 
pergunnah Itoshunabad, dakilla khood, Sirkar Odegpore, which Odeypore w'as tho original 
place of residence of tho Rajah within the hills (since removed to Augurtollah), and these 
engagements bind him as zemindar nut to colle<;t saycr duties ; tho Rajah is therefore 
bound not to collect them anywhere, whether in tho zemindary or in the hill territory. 
In short, Mr. Dam]>icr continues, the talioods of the settlement and other papers extant 
clearly prove that the territory called independent is not in fact so, but is part of tho 
settled zemindary of Roshunabad, or that at any rate that Augurtollah, where tho Rajah 
now resides, is not within the hill territory but is part and parcel at tho zemindary. Ho 
concludes by recoin in ending that a local investigation should be made with a view of 
fixing more clearly the boundary between tho settled estates of Tipperah and the hill 
territory, since he has reason to think that much of what is now claimed as part of tho 
latter should in fact belong to tho former. 

17. T n a subse(i|uent letter, datofl 23rd May, Mr. Dampier continues the subject of 
tho Rajah’s territorial encroachments, and forwards documents to establish the fact. These 
are processes of the Tippenih authorities previous to the decennial settlement, directed to 
Odeypore and other places within what is now termed tho independent territory-pro- 
cesses which could not have been issued if those places had in fact been within that 
territory. 

18. On the 2nd August 1837 Mr. Dampier submitted a further letter on the 
subject, with documents, to prove that Augurtollah and Odeypore, now said to bo jiart 
of tho hill territory, were in reality portions of the zemindary, and to show that Kaloo- 
sheer or Kolaysheer was excepted from tho notice of Mr. Duller, because it was in the 
Sylhet district, and not because it was in the hill territory. 

19. These papers were made over to Mr. Bignell, tho Rajah’s Attorney, who, on the 
4th November 1837, replied to them at largo. Referring to Mr. Dampior’s statement 
that Kolaysheer or Kohisheer, commonly called Ootter Kalashocr, was in the settled 
zemindary, as proved by certain settlement papers of 1786-87 (when tho zemindary was 
held khas), in which it stands third on the list, Mr. Bignell says that tho settlement 
papers of that year, obtained by him from the Office of the Secretary to tho Bengal Gov- 
ernment, a{ 5 ree in the third item on the list with the jumma quoted by Mr. Dampier, 
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viz., Bs. 5,201, but that tho name is not Ootter Kalashecr, but Ootter Balissur^ a place 
well known in the present day, as within the zemindary, and distant 40 or 60 miles from 
Kalasheer. Respecting Mr. Dampier’s explanation of the exception of Kalasheer in Mr. 
Buller’s notice, which Mr. Dampier contended was only occasioned by the circumstance 
of Kalasheer being in Sylhet and not in Tipperah, Mr. Bignell observes that Mr. Duller 
who must have known the reasons for the exception better than Mr. Dampier, can now 
know them, expressly stated in his notice and perwaimah that it was because Kalasheer 
was in the independent territory. In fact, says Mr. Dignell, no part of tho zemindary 
was ever in Sylhet, and if even it were, it would not alter the case, for the whole zemin- 
dary ^ wherever situated, wjis in 178H held khas, and it was respecting the zemindary so 
hold kha^s that the orders for the aboV'^iun of the saycr wore issued. 

20. On a certain document marked I, brought forward by .Mr. Dampier, he remarks 
that it appears not to be authentic, and at any rate is uniutelligiblo, and he points out the 
circumstances in tho document which induce him to think so. 

21. He brings forward a paper of 1810 in which Mr. Patton, then Collector of the 
District, acknowledged Kalnsheer to bo in the independent territory ; in which also, ho 
adds, it was Included by Captain Pisher in his survey of 1822. 

22. Ho recurs to tho proof afforded on the former occasion, by the production of a 
perwannah from the Magistrate of Sylhet, and showed that the diiticjs there spoken of 
were levied, not in the district of Sylhet, but in the Rajah’s hill territories. 

23. Ho says that Mr. Dampier, admitting that tho Rajah had no other source of 
revenue in the hills hut these duties, had endeavoured from that very circumstance to 
prove that the allowance of Rs. l,00d per mensem, given to the Rajah by (jovernmont 
when the zemindary was held khas, wa.s a demonstration that ho was not at that time sup- 
posed to levy any duties, or to derive any revenue within the hill territory. 

24. But, continues Mr. Dignell, a letter on this subject from Mr. Duller, dated 17 h 7, 
completely refutes this, for in that letter, referring to certain balances due from tho 
zemindary, it is stated — “ tho zemindar may be made to liipiidate this from the prodtiee of 
his territory or possessions on the hills ^ which, I understand, is something considerable.” 

25. Mr. Bignell denies that the Rajah had, in any part of the disfjussion, admitted^ 
as supposed by Mr. Dampier, that, previous to the decennial scttlomerit, the duties in the 
hills and the duties in tho plains were both collected at ghats in tho plains, and lie con- 
cludes this part of the argument by asserting that the allegations against tho Rajah’s 
claims have now been completely refuted. 

26. Upon tho boundary question, Mr. Bignell, after objecting strongly to tho 
manner in which it is brought forward, proceeds to observe that Mr. Dampier may be 
challenged to produce auy wutnoss, Native or European, who can assert that Odoyporo and 
Augurtollah, the late and present residence of the Rajah of Tipperah, were ever situated, 
or held to be situated in the Company’s territory. 

27. Mr. Bignell shows reasons, derived from the history of tho Tipperah family» 
for the use of the words “ Sirkar Odeypore” in all their deeds and instrum(3nts, merely as 
expressions of form and prescription, conveying no meaning capable of topographical 
application. 

28. That the ghats of Odeypore and Augurtollah are within the Company’s domi- 
nions may be, Mr. Bignell says, and probably is correct, but that fact is no proof tliat the 
towns of those names are in the plains ; the real truth being that these two towns are 
notoriously within tho hill territory. 

29. Mr. Bignell quotes Mr. Buller’s correspondeuce with the Board of Revenue in 
1786 as expressly calling Augurtollah the Rajah’s place of residence in the hills j and in 
the matter of the processes issued by the local authorities into Augurtollah, he adds, that 
the Rajah actually confined the messenger, and quotes various letters to show that Augur- 
tollah, in those days at least, was considered without the zemindary, and within the hill 
territory. Mr. Bignell then proceeds to notice shortly the other documents brought for- 
ward by Mr. Dampier, and opposes them by arguments similar to those already alluded 
to. He especially remarks that the measurement papers of tho estate, which are consider- 
ed of suflicient importance to weigh heavily in resumption cases, do nut contain the 
names of Odeypore and Augurtollah. 
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30. On the Oili Jjiniiary 1838 all tho papers in tlio ea^^cs were transmitted to you 
for your opinion as to thg ri.Lflit of the Rajah of Tipperah to le^ transit duties Avithin his 
hill territories ; this call was answered 1i)Y you ou the 2ud May last in tho letter now 
under consideration. 

31. It a])pcars that, not content with the arguments, proofs, and illustrations con- 
lained in*the papers made over to you, you .sought for additional information in tho 
ro(5or<ls of tho Chittagong and Tipperah Olliccs. You arrive 1 by those means at the con- 
clusion (far beyond the question pro]K)sed) that the Rajali of Tipperah had no indopomh'nt 
territory whatever. To prove this you quoted tho following papers : — 

32. A letter from Mr. II. Vansittart ((.lovornor of Fort AA^illiaiu), dated 20th Janu- 
ary 1701, and addressed to II. Verelvt, Chief of (liitTagong, in Avhi<*h notice is t.'ihen «if 
the nifractorinoss of tho Rajah of Tipperah, and tho Chief is instructed to reduce him to 
obo<lioneo, and to report tlio advantages likely to accrue to the (/omiiany from the i)osscs- 
sion of his country. 

33. On tho 17th March 1701 Mr. Vends t replies to the above. IIo notices tho 
detachment of 200 sopoys and two guns under Tiiciitenant Mathews for tho n'duction 
Tipp(‘rah, and tho eonseqiicnt llight of tho Rajah to ilio mountains, leaving every fort in 
his country iu tho possession of the Rritish. lie goes on to state that Lieutenant 
'Mathews was roinfon-od and diretdod h) proceed, and had nvudied “ Nuiiagar, llie ca]>ital 
of Tijiperah” ; that the Rajah had submitted and joined the troops in tho way ; that .Mr. 
INEarriolt was about to pro(!(‘(MMo administer tho eivil government of the country; and 
tliat it was hoped that it would turn out a valuable actpiisiliou. 

31.. Tho instructions to ^Ir. Marriott, from Mt'ssrs. Verolst and Rumbold, w(‘ro t<i 
proceed t(» Tip]»erah, scdtle tho revenues of the ]»rovinee, eaiiso the Rajah to reimburse 
the Company all expense's, and report ou tho resources of tho country. 

3.'). Air. Marrir)tt proceeded jnro(»rdingly, and reports “ (Counnillah of tlio 

present «lay) that lie had l)cen to Xunagur, the place of rosideiioo of tho Rajah, and had 
settled with him Cor the revenue and expenses. 

3f). On the 5th April 17(>1 Air. ATarrMt again writes from ‘‘ Komoolla” ou the 
suhjeeti of the reviaiues and tho amount of tho Rajah’s piiyments, and states that, accord- 
ing to liis information, tho country formerly paid three lakhs of rupees to AIooi- 
slieilabad, 

37. A^ou next advert to C^rta in doemments procured by you from tho Otlieo of tho 
Sudder Hoard of Revenuo, sliowiiig that, in coiisoquoneo of rchellirius pra<'ticoslongsnb- 
s('(|m‘Mt to the abov(i traiisaoi ions, tho reigning Rajah, Kishon Alaiiick, ha<l been dispos- 
sessed of the zeinindary of Rosliuiiabad, and Hulram Alanick appointed in liis stead. 

3.S. In 17S.5 a sunnud of investiture was made out innler the orders of tbo Hriti**!! 
('h)\(‘riimeut in favour of Rajdliur Manick, and this docunu'iit, you stab*, was addresM'd 
to tbo canaiigoes. Ac, Ac,, of tlic pcrguuiiali of Rosliuiiabad, A<5., c«)mmonly called I’i])- 
perab, in tho Sirkar of Odeypore, iu tho Froviiice of Hongiil ; and tho Resident of Tipperah 
roi»orts that ho invested Rajdhiir Alanick accordingly at Augiirtollah. 

30. This man, you observe, is shown by other papers to have been, in tbo year 
1783 or 1781, apprehended and scut to Chittagong to answer a charge of harbouring 
daijoits. 

40. From all this you infer that no iridepcndoncc was left to the Rajah ; that tlio 
whole country, inchuling his cajiital, Nuuagur, was taken possession of ; that no distinc- 
tion was drawn between hill territory and plain territory ; that tbo Rajalis submitted to 
investitiiro at the hands of tlio Hritish Govcriiiiieiit ; and that one of them was actually 
.■qiprelieiided and tried liy Hritish olUcers of jiislico. It is also iilain, you remark, 
tliat Odeyporo, which the Rajah now claims as ]»art of his hill territory, gave a 
name to one of tho Mogul divisions of tho country, and that therefore the town of 
Odijyporo must have been within, and .'subject to, tiio Alogul Empire. “ I find,” you 
proceed to say, “ every proof that the Raj:ih of Tipperah was as dependent as any zemindar 
ill the Company’s dominions, and that too to tho Alogul Ch>vernmoiit as well as to the 
Hritish.” 

41. It is impossible, Iherofoj'o, you urguo that he can claim any independent power 
and, of course impossible, that he ran have a right to levy in any part of the country 
sayor dulioff which have boon expressly prohibited by tho Hritish Govornmeut. 
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42. Accordingly you proceed to recommend — 

First. — That as forming a part and portion of the British Empire in the east, 
provision should bo made for the administratiomof justice in the hills (hitherto supposed 
independent). 

Secondly. — That provision be miwle for levying a revenue from this new acquisition, 
which you divide into two kinds— revenue from the plains, not hithorto settled ; an 
revenue from the hills, not hitherto settled. The right to revenue from these lands, you 
conceive, should, without delay, bo asserted. 

43. As for the duty on cotton, which all the authorities from Mr. Duller downwards 
have so strongly objected to, it would teem that, considering it as a due of Govorumenl 
and not of the Eajah, you rather approve of it than otherwise, and recommend that it 
kept up, collected by the llajah, and appropriated by Government. 

44. It will be observed that, in the original <iuostiou between Mr. Dampier and Mr. 
Digncli or the Rajah, the independence of the latter \yithin the hill territory was an ad- 
mitted point. Tlio question was simply, being as he is in<lependent in other matters, is lie 
or is ho not bound by a special contract to refrain from levying sayer duties within nis 
independent territory. Hut you iii(;lino to believe that in fact both parties are wrong ; 
that the Rajah is not independent at all; and that, whatever might bo the expediency ot the 
duties on cotton, bamboos, &c., &c., when enjoyed by the Rajah, they clearly arc very i 
and proper duties (that on cotton at least) to be levied and enjoyed by the British Govern- 
ment. 

45. Upon this the Deputy Governor remarks, in the first place, that by prescription 
at least the Rajah of IMppcrah has a claim to independent possession of a certain territory, 
exclusive of the zomindary in the plains or district of Tipperah, of which he is the record- 
ed proprietor : whatever may be the origin of this possession, it is admitted by all, and 
it is indeed matter of notoriety for that, a great number of years, extending certainly 
as far baisk as the decennial settlement, the possession has been enjoyed without challenge, 
and, until your last letter, no one over thought of challenging the right. Under sue i 
circumstances, llis Honor deems it undeniable that the burthen of proof lies with ic 
challenger and not with the Rajah. 

46 Now it appears to the Deputy Governor that you have proved absolutely no^ 
thing. You have proved that in 1761 the British Government took possession of the 
Province of Tipperah, and oonimciiccd administering its revenues on its own bchnlf. 
There is nothing in your report to show what was included in i\m prooinca, and what was 
taken possession of and administered, can only be inferred from the circumstances since 
known to exist. These circumstances are, aa has been observed, that the country Jidmi- 
nistered by the British Government is that below the hills heretofore kuown as the zillali 
of Tipperah, exclusive of a wirtain t(‘rritory in the hills held independently by the Rajah. 
IVhy the British Govcrniiiont did not take possession of the rest is not known, though it 
may be suriposed that they refrained, partly in order to conciliate the Rajah, or from 
generosity to a foe in their power, and partly because the hill territory was not worth 
taking. 

47. That the British forces proceeded to Nunagiir, would bo (even if that ydace 
n'ere. as you assume, within the hills) of no value in proof of your position, since subse- 
quent events show that the British forces, if they did reduce the hill country, nevertheless 
afterwards withdrew from it and left it to the Rajah. But the Dopu^ Governor is 
disposed to think that Nunaqvr is in fact nothing more than the corrupt mode of writing 

Noornuggnr, the name of ’ a town in the plains, situated within the zomindary and zillali 

of Tipperah, and at present the head quarters of a MoonsifF. 

48. The only other fact brought forward by you to prove that the Rajah ought 
rightly to have no independent territory is, that the Rajah, after 1761, or at least in 1785, 
received investiture as Rajah from the hands of the British Government, and that ho was 
once apprehended and sent to Chittagong a prisoner to answer a charge of harbouring 
dacoits. 

49. To this argument His Honor cannot attach any weight. If the investiture of 
the Rajah per se was symbolical of the conveyance of his independent territory to the 
British Gk)vemment, what would become of the chiefs and Rajahs and jagoerdars all over 
ill India, who habitually receive investiture from the paramount government without 
ever supposing that, by so doing, they are making over their independent territories to 
territories to be brought in judicial and revenue matters under the general laws and regu- 
lations ? 
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60. The history of India, from tho days of Timour downwards, is full of instances 


• NoTB.~>An ancestor of this very Rajah, in 17( 

A. D., received investiture from Moorshca 
Kooly Khan without relinquishinfir, or boinif 
supposed to relinquish, his independent juris* 
dictiom Tho circumstance is mentioned by 
Stewart (History of Renfftil, page 372), and it 
is distinctly stated that no encroachment on 
the Rajah’s rights was attempted, though the 
**khillut’* was annually renewed. In fact, 
the Province of Tipperah was not conquered 
and added to the Mogul Empire until 1733, 
when it was overrun and subdued by Mecr 
Ilubbeeb, Dewau of tho Naib Nazira of Dacca. 
{Id.t page 40!!), 


of investiture by 4ho paramount power of 
inferior princes, ilajahs, soobadars, jageerdars 
and others ; but there is nothing, His Honor 
thinks, that can bear out your supposition 
that, by receiving a khillut of investiture, the 
right of administering the raj or jagecr of the 
inferior feudatory passes in effect into the 
hands of the superior State.* It is notorious, 
indeed, that the very <Jontrary has been the 
case ; aifd that the practical exercise of power 
by the inferior is in reality confirmod and cor- 
roborated by the ceremony in question. 


51. In •the case of tho Tlajah of Tipperah there was a special reason for investiture 
by Government. The most valuable possession of the Eajah was his estate in the British 
territory ; as a zemindar of that estate he was a subject of the British Government. Suc- 
cession to the estate was of course regulated by tho general laws of tho British territory, 
• YUe Sadder Dewanny Adawlat Reports, volume enforced by the British tribunals. As a 

I, page 270— Rain Giiiimi Deo ver»ua Door- matter of courso, therefore, the succession to 
gnmunce Jobraj. In this report the exist- one property carried with it succession to tho 

»prc™lY d^lLreSr ' 

^ * case.* 


62. Tho Eajah had therefore two capacities — one as a subject and zemindar of the 
British Government, the other as an independent Eajah in the Hills. But as the succes- 
sion to the latter was nearly certain to depend on tho succession to tho former capacity, ho 
might v(iry well be disposed to receive investiture and do homage at one and the same 
lime, and in one or both capacities, to the ruling and paramount government. 

63. As for the arrest of the Eajah in 1783-8-1! the case explains itself. As zemindar, 
and as a British subject, the Eajah was and is answerable to the British tribunals. In 
these days, when forms are more attended to and minute distinctions more carefully kept 
up than ill 1783, the appreliension of the Majah for a crime committed by tho zemindar 
would, of course, bo conducted with more regularity, more attention to technicalities, and 
less confusion of departmental authority ; but it would not less certainly take place (if 
'necessary) now than in 1783, though no one would suppose that the Government, by 
exorcising jiirisdii^tioii under the regulations over the zemindar, necessarily enforced the 
same jurisdiction over tho independent Eajah. 

6-1'. On the other hand, besides tho notorious fact of independence, there is the 
testimony of good authority to tho existence of the Eajah's right since the accession of tho 
British. 

55. “ The manik or zemindar of Tipperah,” says Hamilton, speaking of (he year 
1801, “ is an indcpeiideiit sovereign of an extensive territory in tho hills, but usually 
resides in the town of Oomillah, which is the head-quarters of the Judge and Magistrate.” 

6(5. Again in 1808 Mr. Melvill, Second Judge of the Dacca Provincial Court, under 
date Otli October, is found reporting to Government on tho subject of disturbances that 
had taken place in tho hill territory of Tqqicrah, and throughout tlio letter speaking of tho 
territory as independent as to jurisdiction, though held according to custom by investiture 
from the British Government as successors to the Mogul. Still more strongly the same 
functionary writes a few days aftorw'ards (19th October 1808). He gives an account of the 
inhabitants of “ tho Tipperah independent territory,” which ho also describes as “ the hill 
territory comprehended within tho boundaries of Tipperah Proper, or the country subject to 
the authority of the Tipperah Eajah.” This territory, ho goiis on to say, ” is in length about 
one hundred and twenty miles and in breadth seventy to eighty miles.” Ho explains the 
customs of tho territory, tho oflicers of tho government and their functions, military ^ 
judicial^ and revenue, and ho describes the army entertained by the Eajah, of whom, he 
says, ” a number are of courso at Augurtollah, the seat qC the Eajah.” 

67. He elsewhere mentions Odeypore as a place within the territory, where tho 
soohah'' (dofined by him as ” commandcr-in-ehief”) had assembled forces during the 
disturbances on which he was reporting, and in the following passages he announces 
distinctly tho real circumstances olUhe Itajah’s tenure of the territory in question. 

“ The Tipperah hill territory is certainly independent of tho delegated judicial 
authority ; but although it pays no tribute, tliat it has a certain dependence on (lie 
sovereign or supreme power of the Stale, is established by tradition as well as by the 
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testimony of witness?cs. The inhabitants perhaps consider themselves dependent on 
their chief only, but thcy'kuow lie holds his authority under a superior, and that the 
contirmation of the Bengal Government is necessary to tlm validity of kia title to that 
authority. 

“ It app(‘arod, on judicial investigation from the most rcMuotc period to %vhieh tlio 
produced records or tradition ascended, that the hill territory of Tipperah, and the estato 
or zemindary of lloshunabad, ueri" always hold by one or the same person ; the llajah of 
that hill territory was uniformly the zemindar of Itoshuiiabad. 

“ } 11 investigating, 1 herefore, tlio claims to that zemirnlary, the Dacca Court of Appeals, 
although they could pass no order relating to the disposal of the hill territory, wen' (as 
it was a. ])oint of fact disputed, ami still iindeterinhied), under the necessity of as<*,ertaiii- 
iiig if tli(j claimant w'as or was not the person (by local custom respecting the succession) 
(‘utitled to be considered llajah of Tipponih, as on that d<'peudod his riglit tv bo zemindar 
(»f Roshunabad. 

“That the circumshmees of the hill inhabitants, liaving been a considerable t imo 
without an acknowledged local superior, and in a state of uncertainty respecting the ]>ersou 
to whom they were to look to as their immediato chief, may have somewhat unhinged 
their relative situations, and have produced something like a feeling of irritatiou amongst 
them, will readily ho admitted. 

“ TIkj right to the succession to tlio Tipperah Rajah has rcmaiiK'd uiidi'tormined for a 
l^criod of four years, and on tlio recurrcnco of similar cases — and instanet'S will froqumitly 
o(!(;ur, i)articiiiarly in the Cuttack and other provinces — it may perhaps he found immi 
(!\pc<lic*nt, as jmlicial proceedings arc necessarily dilatory, that Government slmidd, on 
ail aiithenticateil report of relative cireuoistances, give the investiture of the hill territory 
to the person they might coii^iidcr entitlecl to the po'«se's.sion, and h'ave the claims to estate's 
witliiu the Company’s provim5es to be subsequently decided by the (M)uuts o£ justice.” 

Still more to tlie purpose is the following : — 

“ I cannot, however, in any case recommend, as a tomjmrary measure, (weu tlu' 
assumption of the management of the hill territory, us in my comiimnieations 1 c,<)iild 
perceive a positive embarrassiiumt in the hill ])eople, lest by 'too groat an exposure of the 
faults of the existing authority Govenimciit might bo induec'd to lake the internal manage- 
ment into its own hands, and deprive tlicm of the immemorial ]U’ivil('ge of being ruh'd by a 
chief of their own, and in retaining which privilege their pride and pri*ju<liees seemed 
deeply interested.” And lastly, the reply of (Jovcriimeiit to this rcqiort is altogether 
decisive of the question. 

“ The right to the succession to the zemindary of Tipponih, situated within the limits 
of the British possessions, lieing at present under investigation by the courts of judicature, 
the Governor General in Council is unwilling to adopt any measures witli respect to tlio 
succession to the iiidcpcndeut territory while that case is depending. But wli(*iicver the 
Sudder Dewaiiy Adawlut shall have passed its dt'cisioii on tliat suit, Government w’ill of 
course issue such orders as may then appear to be necessary and proper, with rcsiicct to the 
SLiccessiou to the latter territory. Nothing c-au be farther' from the intentions of Goveru- 
ment than to assume the inieriuil mauagcrnoiit of that territory.” 

68. It is obvious, therefore, that your proposition for taking possession of the Rajah’s 
territory, and your plans for the administmtioii of justice and revenue within it, must 
fall to the ground. 

69. The (piestioiis at issue between the lute Commissioner, Mr. Dumpier, and the 
llajah, are of two kinds — 

l«^.-~Whethor tho Rajah kas, under jirescnt circumstances, any right to levy duties 
at discretion in his own territory, or has surrendered tho right by special compact ? 

Has the Rajah, as an indopondont chief, encroached upon the Company’s 
territory, and wrongfully taken from it and added to his own tho towns of Odeyporo and 
Augurlollah P 

^). The first of those questions is in a great moa.suro decided by tho result of the 
enquiry into your propositions. It has been shown that the Rajah has an independent 
territory ; and it follows that within that territory ho may levy such duties as he pleases, 
unless there be any special compact to the contrary, Mr. Dampier endeavoured to i)rovo 
that tlioro was such a compact. He shitcd that tho Government of 1788, having at that 
time the raanagcMucnt of the Rajah’s property in the plaiufs, and being convinced tliat the 
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levy of duties, such as then existed within that property, was impolitic, abolished tlicm 
thereby ui) Ils. 30,000 per annum, which was the averagt produce of the duties 

when they Avei;p abolished. • 

61. This sum of Ils. 30,000 hns been reprosentod as a remission granted to the Raiah 
in lieu of iho duties ; and from 1 ho decided objections expressed by the Government' 'of 
tlnit time to the levy of trniisit duties, it has been argued that tho Government would 
never have given up, or in a manner ]>aid over, to the Jlajah Ils, 30,000 per anmiin if tliey 
had supijosed that the (Muisei^uencc would have been tho levy of the same or similar duties 
in the neighbouring hill t(*rritory ; Ihvt'vfure^ it has bntm concluded the Government must 
have iidendod tho remission as an e(piivalcnt fo^ the levy of these duties in tho hills as 
Avell as in tho plains. 

62. This argument appears to tho Deputy Governor untenable. 

63. ^rii® case, it may bo gfith(‘rod from tho correspondence, and from tho documents 

brought forward on both sides, is this. The llajah, ])rovious to 17S8, certainly had the 
right of levying any duties he thought proi)er in his hill territory, lie had also the 
right (possessed by all zemindars at that time) oflevying saycr duties within his zcmiii- 
dary. lie might thend'on*, in this double capacity, (dther levy a jaulion of the duties in 
tbe hill territory, and another portion in tho jdains,"^ or he might levy all in tlio hills 
and none in the plains; or lastly, lie might levy the duly in the plains, and fore^m it in 
tho hills. ° 

In his eboico between these three plans, at a lime when tlio distinction between tlic 
dei»en.lent ami tluMnde])(‘ndent territory was not so clearly marked as it snbseouently 
iM'camo, the llajah would of e-ourso bo guidiMl by eonveni(‘nce and eeunomy. Aecordimdv 
be se(‘ms to liavo ])l!ieed all liis (•liowki(‘s in the plains, and, in eonseiinen'eo, not to liavo 
levied any sa,Nor diitu s in the hdls. 

6t. Tbe ebowkies so ]dneed seem to have yield(‘d on an average about Rs 28 000 
or hs. 30, 000 a, year, ami they were eh*arly in those days a logit iinale portion of the aks(‘ts 
of tlio zemindary. His siidd(T jumma. to Government on the zeniindary w'as at this time 
about Rs. 1,65,000 of which about Hs. 2.S, 000 Avas assessed on llic say er assets ; and this 
he it remembered, was a eireumstaiice eomnion to all zemindaries before tho abolition of 
the siycr duties ; thidr sudder jummas being all made up of the two items of land and 
saycr nweuue as in tlio case of the Rajah of Tipperah. 

65. Things were in this state Avheii the cslalij Avas taken into khas management by 
GoATrninont, as lmp])ened to a great many zc'inindaries in Reiigal, i)articul;irlv in th(' 
eastern ilist riels ; and in this zemindary, as in otliers, Hie sayer assi'ts as Avell as those of 
kind rcAMMine came into the khas management of C ioA'ernment. WJiile, umh'r tliat maiia"*o- 
nu'nt, the (iovenimeiit, objecting to tho nature of the sayer assets, abolislied them and* the 
jumma of tluj ziMiiimiary became in conseejnenco Rs. 1,65,(X)0 minus Jls. 28,000 m 
Ils. 1,37,000, and therefore, wdieii the zemindary came to be restored to tin* Rajah ho 
mgaged for the lesser jumma, as a necessary consequence of tho diminution of the assets 
>y the hands of tlu; (Jov('rimient itself. Tliis was no compact, such as it has bc(‘ii somdit 
to iirove. Still Ic'ss was it a remission to the Rajah of Rs. 28,000 or Rs. .30,000 per aiiiium 
ns has also been imagiiK'd, and not being a compact of tlui kind sought to ho prov(‘d it, 
can have no possible (dfeei upon the admitted right of the Rajah to levy Avithiii liis lull 
t(‘rritory such dulii's as lie might think proiicr. 

66. If there be any doubt of this, let it he supposed, for the sake of apuiment lint 

tho Government in 1788, while managing the zemindary khas^ had ehosi‘u"’of tin' two 
assets, land revenue and sayer revenue, to abolish, not the /rt^v/hut the prst ; and that 
retaining the saycr, they had, at the conelusion of their khas uianagciiKMlt, restored the 
zemindary to the Rajah at tho jumma which such an arrangemoiit had brou<dit about. / 
at Rs. 1,(15,000, minus land revenue, or Rs. 1,37,000-^28,000. ^ * 

67. ^ Would anybody have argued that this wius an annual donation to tho Rajah of 

Rs. 1,37,000? Or that this measure for ever bound the Rajah to abstain from levyiii'' a 

land revenue on neighbouring and iridejiondeut territory ? 

68. AVould anybody, in short, have talked of a compact 1 Surely not • yet tho 
Iavo cases arc precisidy parallel. Or tako another ilhislratioii. Suppose that in 1788 
when the right of levying saycr duties was allowed to every zeiiitndar, a giv(‘n zemindar 
A, had possessed iw^o contiguoiw zemindaries, of Avhich one in the year in (picslioii Avas in 
the khas management of GoverniiKMit, and had assets equal to Rs. 2,000, of Avhicli Jls. 500 
wore dcriveu from saycr duties ; then suppose that the Government chose in this one 
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zemindary to abolish sayer duties, thereby giving up Rs. 600 of the assets, and making tjio 
su‘»sets, when the estate caae to be nistorod, to A only Rs. 1,500 iftste.Td of Rs. 2,000, would 
any one imagine that by this measure A had become bound to give up the ssjyer duties in 
his second zemindary ? AVould any one talk in such a case of a compact ? Assuredly not. 
Yet this, like the last, is a perfectly parallel case to the one now under consideration. 

60. This of itself would suflice to show that the Rajah is under no engagement, ex- 
pressed or implied, to refniin from the levy of sayer duties within his hill territory ; and 
when considered in connection with the strong arguments produced by the Rajah himself, 
through Mr, BignoU, will fully warrjint the opinion to which, after duo consideration, His 
Honor has arrived, that there is no ground whatever to interfere with the Rajah’s right of 
levying, within his own hill territory, whatever taxes or duties he may think proper. 

70. For the decision of the second (pieslion, whether the Rajah has or has not en- 
croached on the Company’s territory, the data produced do not appear sufficient. But the 
Deputy Governor is clearly of opinion, both that such an invidious enquiry should not he 
prosecuted without some primd facie evidence of ils necessity, and that in the present 
instance no such prima facie ground for enquiry has yet been shown. 

71. To (jonclude, therefore, His Honor decides that the Rajah has jin independent hill 
territory ; that your propositions for its rf^sumption are totally inadmissible ; that the Rajah 
Iwis a full right within his hill territory to levy any duti(‘s ho pleases ; and that there is no 
ground at present for setting on foot an enquiry into supposed encroachments by the Rajah 
oil the Company’s territory. 
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APPENDIX E. 


PAPERS REGARDING THE LUSHAl COUNTRY AND 

POLICY~-(PAaES 317—364). 


I _]Viu. Edgar’s Notes on ms tour among the Lusiiais in 1871. 

Part L 

In my report to the Commissioner of Dacca, sent in from Changsil, I gave an 
account of our proceedings up to the time we left that place. 

In the 12th paragraph of that letter I mentioned th.it reports had been brought to 
me by Lushais of raiding iKirties, which I believed to be imaginary. It turned out that 
I was utterly mistaken that these reports, though not absolutely correert, were in the 
main true, and that the information, if properly understood and believed by mo, might 
havi^ been of the greatest possible value, f feel deei)Iy the greatness of the blunder 
I made*, and am fully aware that any attempt to .iuhtify it would be useless. At the 
same time it is likely that a full accoiiiit of what 1 heard, wduit it really meant, what 
might have been done if I bad understood and believed it, how I interprot(?d it, and iho 
arguments which I thought .at the time almf«t conclusive of its untruth, may be of use 
ill foriniug an estimate of the past and deciding on the lino to be adopted for the future. 

On the 9tli .Tanuary messengers from Sookpilal camo to inform me that a party of 
llowlnngs were going along the Ifachiik range, and that Sookjnlal feared they were 
gf>ing to attack a part of the Sylhet District lying to the west of the Lunglai stream. 
They asked me to give information at once to the MagistrsUo of Sylhet, and t wrote 
.to ^Ir. Me William to telegraph to Sylhet and Dacca, which ho did on the 16th, 
seven days before the aitai'k on Kullec.hcrra. Rut I showed in my letter that 1 doubted 
the information. 'Pho Lushais (as T then understood them) told mo that the llowlongs 
were led by Savoong, who was going out for heads on account of his father Tiiilf»it.ing. 
Now’^ I knew that Savoong was a Syhw, and that he was not wm of Liilpitfing. I afler- 
w.ards learned that the leader’s name was Saiigbooiig, wdio is son of Liilpifaiig, but the 
imagined inaccunmy made mo doubt the whole sh»ry. These Ifowlongs had never made 
raids ill this direcjlion, and from what I could learn of the lino of country they were 
said to have taken, I thought that, if they had gone anywhere, it must have been towards 
the south-west. The Tna]»s I had with me w'oro very imperfect, and in some respects 
mishsiding, and at the time my idea of the line of the country to the south-w'ost of 
Changsil was v(*ry (joiifused. Still f^inco I had a view of it for the lirst time from the 
high range that wo crossed in the end of January, I li.avo been surprised that J did not 
see that movonient described to me might threaten Kutlccherra and Alexand'*ai)oor. It 
was then too late to do anything, but I now sec that if I had at this time clearly understood 
the information received from the Lushais, precautions might have been taken, wliicli, 
though not averting the raids, would have saved much of the loss of life and proju'rty 
which occurred in south-west Cachar, and made it probable that the raiders would meet 
with severe punishment. AVhen I saw’ Sookpilal on the 16tli, I asked him about the 
raiders, and he told mo that he had thought at first that they were going to attack him, 
but that they had passed him by and turned off to a range to the west" I now think ho 
meant the Jampi, but at the time 1 believed it to be in the direction of Ilill Tipperah. 

Next morning, after Sookpilal had left, a messenger camo in from Pibuk, w’hose 
village was south-east of Changsil, to inform me that a partj’^, five hundred strong, led 
by Lenkom, son of Vonolel, were on the east side of the Sonai with a declared intention 
of attacking llcngallco villages, but that the Chiefs were trying to turu them back. I 
sent information of this to Air. IVL^William, but I doubted the report very much. Vonolel 
had never been concerned in any raids on C!aeli.ar. At the time I heard the now’S I was 
anxious to ^et the Lushais to guide me to Sohai by the route which we followed even- 
tually, and I thought they appeared unwilling. It seemed possible, therefore, that 
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the story was nmcle up to induce me not to But my chief suspicion arose from a 
belief that Jluttun Poea had made money by i'ivin^ informal ion of imaj'inary raids 
to the authorities of the Ohittagoug Hill Tracts, diid that SookiMlal might be trying to 
play the same game. *' „ 

Contradictory rumours eiimc poiiri ng in during tho n(*xt few days, till on the 
19th, at night, several Liishuis came to me and related that the rahliiig party had made 
a detour and crossed the Soiiai higher up, and that they* had got on to tlio Ilongti Paliar. 

My first idea wtis to follow them with tho force F had, but I found that if they had 
gone at all, they must bo too far north for mo to overtake them. Tlien when I ques- 
tioned the Lushais more closely as to the route tho sii])posed raiders were said to have 
taken, their account secuned to mef irreconcilable willi what wo knew of, and what the 
map showed, as the natural features of the conntr3\ IMie snsincion so canscul was 
increas(‘d wlicii the Lushais suggested that I should go down the riv(‘r on a raft and 
allow them to guide Tnsj)ector Dost Mahomed and his men to a i)oiiit where Iip could inter- 
cci>t and cut ofi* this returning raiders. I looked upon this as a proof of tlio unwilling- 
ness of the Lushais to gui<lo mo along tho route 1 wanted, ;uid I said that 1 should 
myself go to the top of the hill to intercept the retreat. Tlie Lushais asked me whetlior 
1 had sent information to Cacliar when I got news fn)m them. Wlien F sai<l yes, th<*y 
said that it w'onld reacli in time, and tli.at they hoped I have tuk(>n precautions to strcmgl li- 
en the guards in the direction <»£ Now'arbuiid. 1 at once wrote a. letter, which 1 scut 
by express, and wliicli reached Cac.har some days before the attack on Monicrkliall, 
advising the local authorities to streiigtlicii the guards at Nowarbiiiid and SFonierkhall, 
and to send an Euroiieaii ollicor to one and one best Native oflicer to the other place. 
AV^hile expressing don] its of the story, F said tliat, if the r:iidcrs really had gone up, 
T could intercept the return by taking .a ]iost on tho range. This Avas literally true, 
though not in tho sense I meant at the time. The fact was that wc had all an entirely 
erroneous idea of the conformation of the country between the two strojiins; for, owing 
to the density of the jungle on the hills over which avo iiassed last year, aao AAcre iievt'r 
able to get a clear vioAv of the country. This year wo went over cleared hills of consi- 
derable height, and have been able to form eorrecter ideas than Avo eonld liilherlo of the 
direction of the ranges. 1 the ii found that tho range upon Avliicli F had (MTileniplatcd 
interc(‘pling tlio raiders did not extend so far south as Cliangsil, and that if J Inul gone 
to a point kiioAvii to us since last year u]>oii the main range and waited there, we sIiouIjI 
have taken tho raiders at such a disadvantage as to ho able almost to aniiiliilalo them. 
AV"e lia<l close on fifty guns all told; tho nninher of the raiders av:is gn'atcr ; biitth<‘y 
Avouldhavo been taken in an extremely unfavourable position, hungry, weary, Avitli tludr 
powder all s[iciit, and encumhered Avitli their AA'ouiided. 

T lost the opportunity how^evor, and hosides this my evident sce])1icisin so hurt the 
liusliais that lli(*y did not give mo any informaiioii for sonn* time. After the 21st, avIkmi 
tliey trdd me that the raiders had lt*ft tho Itongti I’aliar, which was true, as avo afterAvards 
found out. F hope I have succeeded iu showing that tlie in fori nation given to ino by 
Sookpilal and his people AAas early enough if holieY(Ml, and correct (‘noiigh if properly 
understood, to have eiiahlod us to provide more ctliciimtly than avc did for the protection 
of the frontier and to iiillict far severer puiii'dimeiit on the raiders than they sulfered. 
My ignorance of the country and suspicion (right and ^iriulent in itself, but carried too 
far) of tlio good faith of Sookpilal were in fault. It is manifestly of great importance 
to keep this hi view in forming au estimalo of tho conduct of tlio F^usliais among 
wlioiii I was and in judging of the sincerity of Sookpilal. E shall now lake up the 
account of our proceeding from the 2(jtli January, the day on Avhich wc left Changsil on 
our AA'ay to tho Soiiai. 

On Unit morning two elderly men from IMolitong’s village came in, and said that they 
had been direided to accompany us across to the Sonai. We had besides a Muntroo from 
Pibuk and one from Sookpilal with us. Wo wont during that day in a south-east direc- 
tion for some mile, over a ca]>ital path, until Ave got to tlie top of a pretty liigh hill situated 
some Avay to the south-east of our last year’s camp of liftiiarri lla/ar. l^aat of us, across 
a valley, about three miles off, avo could see llio village of Melitoiig on a steo]) hill, but 
much lower than our position. Behind rose the steep base side of Sakkor Moe (the horse’s 
mouth), a high precipitous peak on tho Nungvai range. Th c position of this peak is 
slioAvn incorrectly in all the maps. 

During our day’s march wo found several well Avovn paths branching off from the 
main route. One of these led, as wc were told, to 13c])ari Bazar, and from tliere, of 
(K)urse, to SookpilaVs village. Another would take one by a somewhat eiicuitous way 
to the village of X/alchung. Another went to Vonpilal’s village. 
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Soon after we arrived in camp, iho headman of Melifonj' came over with some 
armed inoii to sec, fus ho said, that wo (Jjd not want for anythijig. Ilo sp(*n<l that nii^ht 
ill camp. Next nnirninjj, after going a l^ttLe way south, we dosconded the east face of the 
hill to tlio jumes below. 

As w'e got opposito the village, we could see a number of men in it, and some fired 
shots in the air. Alter we had passed the village, wo reached a very pretty jumo, from 
which wo had a good view of much of the country north and south of us. llere I begun 
to see that all previous representation of the direction of the ranges was erroneous, an 
opinion full;/ borne out by all we saw subsequently. While we were going down the 
jumes on one side, a troop of women and children had appeared out of the jungles on the 
other, and we found them in the jume houses. Tht^ seemed to bo very friendly, and wo 
spend some time talking to them. AVo then went on for some lime to the north-east 
along uneven ground till we came to a stream with a salt spring flowing into it. 
There wore ijomo men w'orking there, but wo were told that the manufacture had dc- 
crc'a.sod considerably since the trade in rubber had commenced. Prom this ]»la.ce we 
went, at lirst along a well worn level path, and afterwards up the bed of a stream, till w'e 
reached oiir halting place early in the afternoon. Our coolies were very heavily laden, 
and our marehes wcTe, consiMpicntly, unusually .short, in order to lot the rear guard got 
up ill good time. Next day our road was almost entirely up hill, tin* direction still being 
to the north-east, till we got to the .site of the village of Morah or Mooll.^ih burned by 
Colonel Ijister in ISlO-oO. This is a hill about .*5,500 feet high, perfectly cleared from 
heavy jungh*, .so tluit wo couhl .see in all directions. On ono side was tho valley of tho 
Ilullessiir ; on the other, tho vnlleys of the Sonai. South-west a high hill was* pointed 
out as R.yok Thlaiig, the site, of Sookpilal’s village. Many miles further, in tho samo 
direction, was a si ill higher hill on wdiich the village of Savoong, iho Chief of the Syloo, 
was said to l)o situated. South of us, beyond Sakkor Moe, wo could see Dar I'halang 
and Mute Tlialang, where arc the villages of Pilmk, Sookpilal’s mother, and of his sister, 
liuttuiigpi. Piirtlier .south the hills inhahilod by the llowlongs wiTO pointed out to 
ns, aii<l east of tliom villag^^s said to belong to Pois. North of those, and a little to the 
north-eu.st of iho Ilo\vlong.s, we w't;rc shown hills that wore said to belong to Bliuta. 
Purthcr east in llie far distance tho country of Vonolel and his sons ; north ainl 
north-west of whicJi we saw the ranges of Poiboi, Von])ilal, and Impaneo. Due north 
of us was tho great round Peak of Nisapui, which shut out our view of Lang IMohr, tho 
hill identilied by -Major Macdonald with Peak Z of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. 

' AVc halted for the night at this place, and next day, after a little marching, we came 
upon a large party of liushais cutting a now iiath through tho jungle. ^JHie headmen 
of the village of Dhurmougpi, who had met us a little before, proposed that w'e should 
take this path. I said it w^as too steep, and wo coutimicd on tho old route, which in a 
very short time took ns right u]) to the village. From here w^o sent on our coolic'S to 
get ready our camp, and remained for some hours in a shady grove outside surrounded by 
men, women, and children. As I ]ia.ssed by the village I remarked several guns in almost 
every house that I w'eiit near, and I think that many of them must have belonged to other 
villages, for Dhurmongpi is a poor village and not likely to have the unniber 1 siiw. 
After we left wo went over the shoulder of Visapai and halted in a cleared jume. AV’^o 
had not been long there wdieu wc were followed a crowd of women and (diildren. 
After these left, 1 remarked that there were many armed men in the neighbourhood 
of the camp. I asked the Muntrics about them. They said some were men who 
had been hunting, some had been sent to tho eastern people and w'oro now returning, and 
that some had come down with us. Next day we mot many more along tho path as we 
went down. T was puzzled at this at the time, for 1 saw that their presence was connected 
with us, and it was quite evident from the way in which they wx're placcil that they 
could not have contemplated either attacking us or defending their village from us in 
case we had attempted to attack it. Afterwards when I knew what had happened in 
Cachar, I began to think that these men had been posted to protect us if wx should 
happen to bo in danger. 

Next day went down some steep descents to the Sonai, which we reached at a place 
called Panchoengkai. This was on tho 30th. I thought this a suitable place for our 
permanent camp, and flnding that boats could come up resolved to bait there. 

Next morning I sent down a Manipuri trader who was with me, ono constable, 
and two coolies, to order our boats up from Lushai Bazar, and sent two of tho Lushuis 
who had como with us to announce my arrival to the eastern villages. Tho Manipuri 
messenger did not return. It was he who took into Cachar the story about meeting 
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five of Vonolol’s people earrvin" heads. Tlie Lnshais came )>a<'k in tlin'O days. They 
said that Vantanj?, son of Dliuta, had burned a villa of llraliiw Kookies, which I luld 
soon two years a.uro, a few miles t-f) the north-east of Moizol ; that the wdiole of the eastern 
villajro were in confusion ; and that Mom Inipaneo’s Muntreo, who had ^one south to 
make enquiries, would come to mo in a day or two and loll me every thing. Wo now 
began to get uneasy about the uon-appoarauco of our supj)lios. 

On the 4th February we told some Lushais who were going towards the village of 
Dhurraong]>i that wo should like to buy some rie.o, as wo wore very near tlio cud of 
our supplies. 

Next d:iy Mr. TJurland WTut dow'n 1o Lushai TJazar by a path along the hills to 
the oast of the Sonai. Ho found Ihnl our hut of the previous year had be(‘n burned, and 
some of our men nqmrted that tlioy saw marks of blood there, and tho rennains of a kind 
of lifter which had bcoji ti(*d with caiu‘ that grow' only in the jdains. 

Our ])osition now looked very nasty ; our snjqdies were nearly consiinie<l, so that 
if wo atleinplod to make our way into (’aehar ovevlaml, which I (‘onsider would have l)Oou 
the ()nly safe way in ease of 01 (position, we should have run a risk of something like 
starvation. On the other liaml, tin? dolav in the arrival of our boats, tho m\ storioiis and 
shadowy rumours living about, tlie ab'^eiice of all the r(‘prcsoiitalives of the oasleru 
villages, and, a])ovo all, the suspieiinis circunistaiices reported from liushai Ikuar seemed 
to point t<» as mueli risk in staying as in going. F<)rtmiately, ht)W'ever, on that day, 
while Mr. Ihndand was away, pi'oph? had come in from l)liurmongj(i l)ringing rice, edible 
roots, fow'ls for our table, wliicii were very w'elccmK'. as all our [irivnto supplies w(;ro f.-ist 
disappearijig, and I tliink a small pig. The Dusliais refus('«l to tak(^ any payment for these 
things, and proniis(*<l to bring more. I then resolvasl to rennnn wliere T was for the 
present, to send fresh messejigers down the river to get all t he rice 1 could from Dliur- 
mongpi to save as iniKdi of this as we (jould, so as to aecumiilato enough to take us dow'U 
ill case of au eiuergoiuiy, and meantime to iiud out all I could about tho state of things 
ill tho cast. 

T therefore, on the morning of tho 0th, sent- Rajkissi'n, a ndiahlo man, w'ith five 
con stal)l(‘s and some cooli<'s down Iho river on rafts, whih* llowa, Sookpilal’s Mnniri, 
wont to the villages of Mhdlong and Kholol on the 7tli. 1 also sent up ten rupees to 
Dliunnougpi with a message to say tliai, a^s the vill-age hud taken no payment for the 
things sent, 1 gave the imaK'y pour hoize. It was returned next day with another present 
of rice, and a message to the effect that f liey could take uotliio*,^ in return for what tho village, 
gave, but that henceforth individuals would eomo in and (ride regularly in rice and other 
articles of food. Next day (jonsidorablo quantities came in :iiid were boiiglit by us. 

At first the Lushais took in exchange for their rice, red cloth, brass vessels, &c., hut 
our stock of such things was quickly exhausted, ami then wo j)(‘rsuaded them to lake 
money, lint the rupees wxto not suppj)'<ed to he accc])te<l as linal payment. ^I'licy w'oro 
looked upon as tokens that so much cloth or souk; particular brass vessel was owed by us 
to the holder. Some people ]»referre<l having their names and the amount duo to them 
written in a book to the trouble and risk of taking away money. Our debts were to bo 
paid ou the arrival of our boats. 

In this way we got considerable quantities of rice, and wore able to lay some up for our 
return journey. Our coolies also poistmed tho stream with the hark of a tree which, 
when pomideil and thrown into tho water, had an intoxicating effect on tho fish. We got 
scvenil maiinds in this way, which our ]»eoplo dried over wood tires. We wore thus able 
to keep off auj'thing like absolute privation. Ihit at one time wo feared thilt we should 
Buffer from want of salt. There was a swircity of this article in l)liuruiong])i’s village, 
and though they gave us what they could spare, the supply was still insutlicient. Ihit 
when our coolies heard this they made light of tho w'aiit. “ Why,” said one, “ any ono 
can make salt,’^ and they burned split bamboos to ashes which they collected in a 
bamboo tube with a small hole in the bottom. This was then tilled with water, which 
was allowed to drain through the hole into a pan placed below. The water when evaporat- 
ed left a deposit of salt which formed u suhslitiite, though not a ploassint ono, for common 
salt. Every day wo had parties of (!oolios in the jungle searching for edible roots, leaves, 
&c., which the fori'st sui)plied in groat qiiaiility and variety. Meantime Mr. Burland 
did what he couM to make our eaiiif) safe from a sudden attack by clearing tho jungle 
round it and piling up tlu' cut banilioos about breast high on tho sides exposed to attack, 
in this way fopniing a barrier wliicli could not be crossed witliout cutting the baralKios. 
Of course this mu<lc ;i surprise impossible. On the 10th I sent a head constable and 
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five men down the river with directions to as far as ho could that day and njtuni tho 
next, carefully iiothij' all* traces obsorvdd alonn' tho bank. Th ay came back lalo on tho 
nif'ht of tho j Uh, and r(‘portcd that Ihoy luid b(!cu a coiisiderjiblo way down tho stream 
without observinj^ anythiii{^ suspicious, Jiiid that they liad put a mark on a bamboo to 
show how far they ha<i gone. This was the mark which frighUiiiod the scouts who wero 
with Captain Lightfoot. On the morning of tho 11th, Alora, a Miintri of Dallong, tho 
village of linpanee, Vonpilal’s mother, came in with several peoi>lo of his village. They 
said that they had not como in before, because they had gone down to the village of 
Lalboorali, son of Vonolel, to got back, if possible, 13 captives who had been taken from 
Tangtiloon, the llralte village, which, as nioulioned above, had been burned by Vautang, 
Son of ilhuta. lie said that he had sueceedetl in ire(‘ovi‘ring throe, and tlrat ten wero 
still kept by Lalboorali and Vantang who w<ire rcpres<nitc»l as laniig closely allied. This 
story seemed probable, sus a few days before some of tho Itralb's who had escaped from 
tho village Ivid ]>assod through onf camp with a few things whi<’h they laid saved from tho 
raiders. They wero going to seek a ti5nipt)i*ary as\lum in Dliiinnongpi’s village. They 
told us that they had last twenly-ono killcjl and thirteen i)risonors, who, they thought, 
had boon taken to VonolePs village. While wo wore lalkiug over all this and similar 
things with Iinpaiiee’s people, I could see from their nianiicr that there w'as something 
else whifdi they had s<;ar<;ely courage to tell, but at last they inrormed us that the rumours 
which wo had lieard were true tliat an attack had been nnuhi ou Cacliar, and that three 
British subjects were ca])tives 111 Lalboorah’s village. During that day and the next we 
learned much more from them, and by di'grecs we were able, by comparing various bits 
of information, learned, as was stated, from the people of Lalhoorah’s village, to put 
together a tt)ltTal)ly int(‘lligil>lc account of what ha]>])eu(Ml. Many points, however, were 
obscure, and much was ineorrect as 1 have learned since my return, but, on tho whole, 
tho account is not without value. I shall give it nearly as 1 wTote it down in my diary 
at the time, merely adding sonu* further information which I ac(iuired afterwards 
while still at Pauchei'ugkai. Lallioorah, son of Vonolel, and Tangdong, his cousin, led 
a parly of about four lumdreil men against Ca<*har towards the end of January. This 
w^as the same party about which I had received information wdiilo at Changsil, hut my 
iriformaiits were in error in saying that it was led by Leiikom. The latter, who is 
Ijalboorah’s brother, led a i»arty w hich is said to have destroyed soiikj villages in Manipur. 
Tho villagers on the Soiiai tried to turn the raiding parly hack, but it broke into two, and 
one party under Tangdong emssed t he Soiiai and made for a hill on tho Jlengti Pahar 
range with the intcnlion of attacking Nowarbund and other gardens south of tho Chatla. 
Tln% however, failed to got tlic path along the top of the range, and got into tho low land 
lying on either side of the llukni. The^' seem to have found much difliculty in getting 
along through this, and meidioii is freqiientl^'^ made of the way in which their bigs and 
bodies w(‘ro torn l)y thorns as they ]iushed through the dense eauo brakes. At last they fell in 
with a. newl^^-cut ]>alh, along which they went until they eamo to eloaranees near the mouth 
of the Rukiii. Here they got si\ ]u*is(»iiers ; but while Iboy wero carrying them olf, ele- 
phants came up and soldiers to kill Ihcm. They were forced to let go three of their captives, 
and they made olf w ith three, two Naga. girls and a man. 'fliey then thought it dangerous 
to remain any h)nger, and they made for Hongkong, wIktc lh(jy w'ero joined by Lalboorali 
returning from xMoniorkliall. The latter bad foiiiid the bungalow and eoolio lines deserted, 
and were mot with a li(*avy lire from the stockmlc. They atleniptcd to plunder some boats 
lilled with rice whi<;li were at tho ghat, hut were prevented by the guard, which also drove 
them fn)iu the bungalow^ They talk of a guu iu the stockade which did great execution, 
and seems to have Irigh toned tlnmi much. AVhile the main body was attacking tho 
Mouicrkhall stockade, aiiollicr ])arty got to a new garden, which they also found deserted ; 
hero, liowcvfT, they got some plunder ; my informants say that tiiey were shown in Lal- 
boorah’s villag(5 a goiig, several hoes, and three boxes of papers said to have been taken 
there. They were going to set fire to the bungalow and linos, but seem to have 
got friglitmied and rctircjl to Alonierkhall. Next day they seem to have made 
another attack on the stockade, but were api)arcntly reimlscd, after wdiich the guard 
rushed out and tired at tliciu as they wero making their retreat into the jungle. Somo 
of the Lushais, however, choosing what they cjall a good place waited till they got 
tho troops well within range and then lired a volley which killed live men. Upon this, 
they sjiy, tho troofis fell back, and the Lushais rushed upon the bodies to get their heads 
and weapons, which they secured at least partially. Thou Ijalboorali said they could do 
no more, they therefore buried as,many of their dead as they could tind, and went oil to 
Bongkong. Next day they went to Liuingihlang, where some of their wounded died. 
Another difid at Bazar Ghat, whicii they readied iwo ihiys after, and some more died in 
tho village. The total loss they put down at lifiy-seveu killed iu tho raid, or dead siuoti 
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of their woundst, besides many wounded, but still alive. On their return they found that 
Kamhow, Chief of Molbhbm, had taken advantage of their absence to attack Tangdong’s 
village, which he burned after killing many people and taking many imsoners, among 
whom was the wife of Tangdong. It is evident that the above story is a confused and 
inaccurate account of the attacks on Nugdigram and Monierkhall. Of course we could 
not expect accuracy of detail from people who professedly were not ej'e-witncsscs, and 
who allege that the head pcoi)le of Ijalboomh’s village attempted to conceal the real facts 
from them. Hut there are two points on which their evidence is important, if true — the 
number of the dead, and the idontificalion of the villages to which the raiders belonged. 
All the Tjushais whom we saw agreed stating that the loss was over fifty, and all who 
pretended to give an cxaist niimbiir ])u'f it at fifty-seven, and this came to us not only 
directly from the j)eoplo who stiid they had boon to the village, hut in a round-about way 
from traders, who said the report had reached their villages. There <*im be no doubt that 
tho loss was heavy. 'Pho amount of independent evideiuje in corrobonition ef the eJiargo 
against Lalboorali and Tangdong is very great. Munnoo Sing, the trader whom 1 sent 
down on the 31st, arrived in the station on the 8th. Ue slated that on his arrival at 
Bazar Gliftt on the 31st he met five of Vonolel’s Liishais, one of whom had some heads 
in a basket. They told him that their Chief was coming down the hill and would kill 
him if he was found there. Tho constable who was with Munnoo Sing says that he saw 
five Lushais with bloodstained baskets, in one of which was something like heads. 

There can ho no reasonable doubt that these men belonged to the raiding party, 
and I can see no reason not to believe Munnoo Sing’s idontifieatioii of them. He has 
for many years traded on tlieSonai. lie knows all the people living in its neighbourhood, 
and he eould scarcely be deceived about the village to which the people ho saw belonged. 
On the other hand, he could have had no imaginable reason for telling a wilful lie, and 
could not have known that the accusation against Lalboorali would bo made some days 
later to mo. Lalboorali is now Hie head of Vonohd's village, consequently he must have 
been the Chief mentioned as coming down the hill. 

I have been informed by tho Quarter Master General that he beard from Colonel 
McCulloeb that some time since Kamliow of Molbhem sent four beads to the Ilajah of 
Manipur with a message to the effect that hearing that Vonolel’s son had tak(*n all his 
fighting mon for a raid in the west, he with his Soktocs had attaeked and distroyed the 
Lushai village, killing many people and carrying off 3UO i)risoncrs. 

Now Tangdong’s village is frequently described as one of Vonolel’s, and he is often 
called tho sou of that Chief, though really his iiephow\ It can bo shown that if he 
committed a raid on the we.st, it must havo been in tho direction of cillior Cac?hnr or 
Tipperab. The story heard by Colonel McMullocb, therefore, may be (!(msi<lered fully 
to corroborate so much of what I lieard as related to Tangdong. But this is not all. 
A Manipur i trader, who had just returned from Tipai Mukh, where he has Ixmmi 
among the people of Poiboi, another nephew of Vonolel, state that he heard thoro of the 
raid on Monierkhall ma-fle by Lalboorali and Tangdong, and a very inaceurato version of 
the attack on the latt(*r by Kamhow, who was said to have carried off one hundrc<l and 
tiix prisoners. ^Phe Lushais said that Poiboi was every miudi annoyed at Hie condiujt of 
Lalboorali and Tangdong. But sucli assurances are a matter of course, and not of much 
valuo by themselves. 

nUie statement that Lenkora, the brother of Lalboorah, attacked IManipur 
villages has been confirmed by the Political Agent. There is, Hiereforc, indcj)on(lcnt 
evidence in corrobonition of tho charge made by the Lushais who were with mo against 
each particular Chief, who, they said, was connected witli the raids on Manipur and 
East^ Cuchar, and I think that there is considerable reason to believe that no other Chief 
was directly connected with them. When I first hoard of tho raids, however, all this 
was, of 'Course, u’nknown to mo, I suspected that tho villages on the Sonai might havo had 
more to do with Hie outrages than they aknowledged, and I thought that the safest and 
worthiest course for mo was not to conceal that suspicion. I talked Hie matter over with 
Mr. Burland, who took nearly the same view that I did. I then called up tho Muntris 
and told them that T suspected all the villages oast of the Sonai, because they had 
not either prevented the raiders passing through their country, or sent warning into tho 
station. They said that they could not have opposed tho raiders successfully, for one of 
their own villages had been cut up by an ally of the Chief who had attacked Monierkhall, 
and that they did not send information to tho station because Pibuk, Sookpilal’s mother, 
had sent mo news of tho intended raid. I said that the good conduct of the people on 
the west of the Sonai was no excuse for their failure to do their duty, and I told them 
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that until they could clear themselves from the suspicion I should not enter into friendly 
relations with them. I •cidded that tfiero were throe British subjects, on their own 
shuwiuijr, kopt;in captivity in a village ejnst of the Sonai j that until these were accounted 
for, I should not allow any traders of either the Sonai or Barak, and tliat hereafter it 
would bo of uf) use for any Chief to say that these captives had been sold to the Pois 
or other* eastern tribes, for when the time came we should accept no excuse of this kind. 
I also refused to receive some Miintries from Kholel, the nearest village to those of 
Vonolel’s family, until 1 was satisfied that its people, and above all, a Hindoostani, named 
Button Sing, wlio resides in it, had nothing to do with the raid. Upon hearing all this 
the Lushais said that they would go away and collect all the chief men of their villages 
in order to devise some means t)f forcing Lalbooiiih to give up his captives and the 
plunder. I said that they might do what they liked, but that the one thing 
they should keep in mind was that some time or other the captives must bo aexsoinited 
for. The saCety of these evaptives w'as the thing I was most anxious then to secure, 
and I tliink that I took the best measures in my jicwor to attain that object. I may 
inention hero, though out of clironcdogical order, that several days afterwards some 
liushais tried to find out whether I shouhl bo willing to make terms with Lulboorah who 
was sai<l to be frightened at the loss suffered in the attack in Monicrkliall and in Kam- 
liow’s raid. I at once refused even to listen to any such projiosals, unless the captives 
and plunder wtjre previously restored. Then 1 said, I might h(*ar wliat they had to 
say, but they must distinctly understand that 1 did not promise that the result w'ould 
be favourable even then. 

On the Ultli the eastern Lushais went away, siiying that they would inform all the 
villages which they represented as friendly of my views. 

At this timii thinking that possibly a force might have been sent overland to look 
for us, 1 sent letters to the villages of i’ibuk, Mehtong, and Dhurmongpi, recommending 
llieiu to the protection of the ollieers in euminaud of the party if it should roach any of 
them on its way to where wo were. <^ii the evening of the ir)ih I «lctcrniiiied after 
groat hesitation to send tw'o constables and two coolies with a letter to the station. I 
had already sent down six out of our little forco, and it seemed almost folly to reduce 
it still further under existing circumstauccs. 

Besides, T was very unwilling to risk the lives of the little party, for T liad heard 
that there w'ore ten raiders unaccounted for, and if they wore lurking in the jungle, they 
might have overpowered the two constables. Ilow’over, T could not send more men, 
and the siis[>cnso and aii\i<*ty for news w’ero fast becoming uubearablc. Meantime each 
day i»coj»le came in from Dliurmongpi’s village with rice, fowls, roots, and now and then 
a little sail . Some of tli(‘se brouglit in a rumour, at lirst sliajtcless and intangible, of 
the cai)ture by Savooiig of an European. Ily degrees we made out that a party of 
traders from one of Sookidlal’s villages h;ul been d<»wn to trade among the Sy loos, and 
had 1 here h(‘ard that a lit lie girl had been taken captive in the west, but were J)hur- 
inongprs ])Ooplo could not tell, neither did they kn<>w whom the raid liad been com- 
mitted. lint they sai<l that they thought the child had been ])rohably carried to the 
village of Savoong, the great Chief of the Syloos. On the Kith, Tangapa, an old 
Liishai, on whom wc placed much reliance, started off for the south to get what 
information ho could about the western raid, and to find out if there were any chance of 
recovering the little girl. 

We now’ felt our position getting more uncomfortablo every day. The continued 
delay in the arrival of inwvs from (^achar made us fear that our messengers might have 
been attacked and killed, or taken captives on the way down. Wo knew that this 
was in the highest degree improbable, but we could not account for ilic delay by any 
oth(‘r hypothesis. If this conjecture wore correct, wo should have in all i)robability 
to fight our wuy down if w’e went by river, in which case the chances were that none 
of ns would have escaped alive. On the other hand, 1 Inxd not sufficient food for the 
land route. Besides this, if wo had gone down, then the Lushais would have thought 
that w'o did so either through fear, an idea I was •very unwilling the}" should conceive, or 
with the intention of returning iu a hostile manner, in which case their best policy 
would have been to cut us off, if possible, on the way dowm. Wo liad every reason to 
believe in the friendliness of the people of Dhurmongpi and the other villages on the 
w'cst : they were bringing in ^mpplies daily, and we felt that somehow or other wo 
ivuist in tlio long rim get intelligence from CacUar. All these things wore in favour 
of our remaining where we were. 
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On tho other side was tlio knowledge that Vonolol’s tribe wiis hostile, and that 
we had thought it nefles'ciry to doty in a kind oF way1.1io other eastern clans. 
There was the cruel uncertainty about what* had liap))encd in tho wyst, of which 
wo knew scarcely more than that it must have been something very bad. We 
could not tell what • pressure tho south-western tribes might he able to bring 
on Sookpilal to betray us, or whether they wore not strong enough to attack and cut 
us up, or (what I personally feared more) take us prisoners in spite of him. These 
seemed reasons for attempting to get back to (.'achar at any risk. 

I confess that I felt at this time considerable anxiety about our position. Fortunately 
I had three as bravo and prudent adviti^*rs as a man could wish for in a caso of dilliculty 
in Mr. Burhuid, lnsf)ector Dost Mahomed, and Bahoo Hurry Charaii Sarma. 1 talked 
over our position with them separately, and then resolved to wait for intelligence till the 
22nd, and, if we got no news by that time, to send for the headmen of the villages round 
and inform them tluit we w'ere g<->ing down to find out why intcdligence and su[>plies had 
not come u]), and then get back to Cachar as quickly" as pos'^iblo. On tho 20th, however, 
people from the eastern villages came in. With them was tho Muntri of Sookpilal, 
W'ho had loft us on the 7th. Ho said that ho had gone to tho village of Lalboorah in the 
hope of being able to get baijk tlio captives ; that ho had failed in doing so then, but that 
ho thought they would bo sent to me if I went across to Tipai Miikh. He said that l^al- 
booiah was anxious to make terms, but I refused, as I mentioned above, (iven to listen to 
any overtures while our subjects were in captivity. The Muntris said that all the otln^r 
eastern people were very anxious that I should go through tliidr villages to Tii>ai Mukh, 
and that they would do anything I chose to demand in pnwif of their fidelity. T'hoy sjiid 
that Khalkoin, Sooki>ilars sou, w'ould come to me at any j)lace or time I chose to fix. On 
the same day some of the ])ou]»le 1 had sent to the south came in 1o say that they had 
ase>ortained that the little girl had been takcu from a tea garden on the west of the Diillcs- 
Bur ; that tho attack had been made by Bheiikeri and Songboong, sons of Lalpitung, a 
powerful Howlong Chief ; that tho people of the Syloo Chief, vSavooiig, had been concerned 
in it, and that it was in all probability organized by Gnursliailon, or liliscdioilal, son of 
Lalchokla, transported in 18 r', a Poiioo (’liief, who is said to Ix) at ])resent living on tho 
lauds of Ali Ahmed Khan, a Sylhet zemindar. Their chief reasons for suspecting him 
was that two of his Muntris were known to have gone down to tho Chittagong Chiefs a 
short time before tbo latter started on t he raid. 

Tho child was said to be in the village of Bhenkcri’s mollicr, tbo widow of Lalpitang, 
and to bo treated with some kindness. It ivsis also said that there wore rumours that tho 
Chiefs wore debating about sending her cither to llul ton Poca or to Sookpilal, in ord(‘r 
that she might be either taken to Chittagong or brought into Cachar, but it was thought 
that either Chiefs would bo unwilling to have anyiliiug to do in the matter lest he should 
bo suspected of complicii 3 ’' in the mid. I sent down at once to Sook[)iIal to ask him to 
give any assistance in his i)owor to recover the child, and if ho could get lier, to semi her 
down to Cachar as quickly as [wssible ou a raft. While 1 Wius still (lis<jussing these points 
with the Lushais, five messengers from Captain Lightfoot made their appearance. They 
had left him before he liad met my messengers of the Kith. Cu|»taiii Liglillbot’s imai were 
led by lltiopa Muntri, a Thlauguni Kcxjkio, who had done me right good service all 
through this tour. Ho had gone down with Rjijkisscn on the (ith, and luwl now, when 
Captaiu Lightfoot had found a dilliculty in getting a m;in to take a letter to mo, v<dun- 
teered to make an attempt w'ilh four of my Mikir coolies, wdio had also gone dowm on 
the 6th. On learning all that had takcu i)l.*ice in the district, 1 resolved to give up my 
plan of crossing to the Tipai and to return to Silchar as quicjkly as possible. I sent 
information of this to all the villages round, and scut to ask Khalkom to meet mo at 
Lushai Bazar on the way down. 

On tho 21st Captain Lightfoot arrived, and wo decided to start for Cachar on tho 
morning of tho 24th, as all my arrangements could not bo completed before tho evening 
of tho 23rd. 

On the 22nd I got intelligence that a small party of Ho wlongs, without the consent 
of theilr Chiefs, had started on a plundering expedition, and that it wjis probable they 
would attack some of the gardens east of the Hullessur in South Hylakaudy. I sent off 
news of this to the station at once. 

We started on tho morning of tho 24th and reached Jjushai Bazar during the after- 
noon. That evening, after dinner, Khalkom came into our camp and talked with us for 
a couple of hours. Ho said that all wo had heard about tho perpetrators 'of the easteru 
raids was correct, but that in addition to Bhoukori and Saugbooug there was a third 
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Chief, :i second Lfilboorali, nearly related to Vandoola, engaged in the raids on the west. 
IIo said that Savoorig’s •people were ^almost certainly conccigied in Iho raids, but he 
did not seem so satisfied of the complicity of Gnurshailon as all the people to the west 
apparently wdro. 

Khalkom said in reply to our (inestions that the chief object of the raids was plunder, 
and that*all other causes were merely secondary. Wo asked him what turn ho thought 
affairs would now take, lie said that ho could not say much about the llowlongs or 
Syloos, but that he thought that Lalboorah wjis frightened at the position ho was in, and 
that he would bo glad to come to terras with us. In case wo wished this, ho said, wo 
should find Poi])oi useful, for he was friendly to us, and had weight with Lalboonih. 
But Klmlkom’s own opinion was that wo should ndl succeed in making any arrangement 
of a permanent nature with either the c;istcra or southern Kookics until we had 
thoroughly frightened tlieiii as ho oppressed it. In tlio event of our resolving to attack 
lialboorah, Ije offered to necompany the force in person and to sup])ly guides and fighting 
men if required. He said that the routes from Tipai Mukh to the villages of Vonojers 
sons are not dillicnlt, and that elephants could get along them. lie advised us to take 
the pout<i along the llacUuk if wo intended to attack the llowlongs and Syloos from the 
Cachar side, but he seemed to think that these tribes could bo more easily reached from 
Chittagong, and he said thut wo should find a dilliculty in getting water in some parts of 
the lliicliuk range. If, however, wo chose to al tack from the side, he undertook that 
his father and brotluT wouM sup[dy us with guides, lie informed mo that if one force 
were to start from Tipai ^lukli and work down in a south-westerly direction through the 
villages of the sons of Vonohd, and another were to hike a north-easterly line through 
the llowlong villages from the Chittagong Hill Tnicts, they would meet in the villages 
of Blmta. Before lie went away I asked him again whether ho hail not heard some 
details of the western raids. lie said that ho had heard scarcely anything except the 
uames of the lesulers, and that Savooug, and possibly Gnurshailon, had assisted in it. 

If the statements made to mo on this subject were true, tlio authorities of the 
Chittagong Hill IVards ought by this time to have hoard something in corroboration of 
them. At present tln^ro is very little independent evidence. In a momoraiidnm of the 
Commissioner of Chittagong, dated I tth January 1871, he .states that a party of How- 
longs iiiulor two Chiefs, Mongpooii and Scipooya, ha4 started Ihrough the Syloo country 
to make a raid on the north west. 1 cannot find the name of Mongoon in any list of 
llowlong Chiefs. St'lpooya is stated in one list to be the younger brother of Vandool, 

' and it is possible t hat the soutlicru Lalboorah may turn out to bo his sou. In a later 
telegram it was said that Syloos who were seen selling forks and other things in one of 
the Chittagong marts said that they had got them from the pco])lo of Sookpilal and 
Lalboorjili who had themselvi's obtained them in a raid on Cachar. From this account 
it is impossible to say which lialboorah is intended, whether the son of V'’onolel, or the 
kinsman (»f Vandoola. The Lushais I saw stuck all through to their original statement 
that the he;id of the western raiders was son of Ijalpitang. The day aftiw I loft Changsil 
a trider with salt arrived there from the station. He remained at Changsil for seventeen 
days. During that time he saw groat number.^ of pooplo from the villages of Sookpibil 
and the iioighhoiiring (fiiiefs. Some of these people told him that a raid had bocn made 
by pecqtle of a Chief living to the south-west. He thinks they said that the name was 
Lalpitang, but he does not remember accurately. 

The direction in which he says they pointed is certainly that of Sangboong’s 
village, as shown to me from the site of Morah’s Poonji. Tliey told him that they did 
not know oxacjtly where tho raid had boon made, but that they thought it was in the 
directiou of Sylhet. 

Since I cjinio hack to tlio station I hjivo got a bit of intelligence which I am inclined 
to connect with Gnurshailon. Mr. Stuart of Ariworkhal tolls me that some time before 
the raid on Kutlccherra four Kookies, apparently, from Mr. Stuart’s description, Paitoos 
from Sylhet, had asked Mr. Bagshawe to allow th(‘m to look for a silo for a new village 
on the rango behind. Ho gavo them permission, and they spent several days in tho 
junglo exploring. A short time Ixiforo tho micl they arc said to have appeared and said 
they could not settle there unless supplied with guns. XJj>on Mr. Bagshawe’s refusal 
they went away. After the raid it was discovered that ii new path had been cut from 
the high range to the vicinity of ono of tho garden roads, and that tho raiders had come 
by this path. ■This matter wiU be enquired into most carefully. It may turn out that 
tho story IS incorrect, or that tho circumstances had iioihiug to do with the raids. At 
present, h(iWovor, 1 cannot help connecting it with tho statement that two of Gnurshailou’s 
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Mimtris wont down to the southern Chiefs just before the raiders started. This man 
has been in some way mixed up with all the fr^^ntier troubles for years back, and I do 
not think it is likely that he has been idle this year. Klialkom directed a Muntri of 
Sookpilal and two from the eastern villages to accompany us to Cachar and to remain 
with me until I gave them leave to go back. They are hero now. 

Nothing worthy of notice ocjciirred after iChalkom left us. I hurried on ahead of 
the escort and reached Mouicrkhal on the evening of the 27th. 

It may not be out of place hero to give some information of the position and internal 
relations of the people to the south of Cachar. This information is not, however, now, 
for it may bo found scattered thro’igh various reports made by me from time to time 
(luring the last three years. In dc^scribing the position of the various claus, I shall begin 
from the west, and work east for convenience sake. 

East of the district of Cornillah is a hill tra()t known as Independent Tipporah or 
HiH Tijipcrah, as it has been the fashion to term it for two or three years biu^k. This is 
inhabited partly by Tipperalis and partly by Kookies iindor Chiefs of the Poitoo family, 
Tlio best known and most inttiieiitial of these is named Mischoilon or Gnnrshailon or 
Mischoilal. There are several other versions of the name, lie is son of lialoliokla, a 
Chief who surrendered in 1845 to Captain Blackwood on a promise of pardon. According 
to tho Kookies, Lakjhokla was, however, tried and transported for life, and his dubiously 
named son is said to have sworn to take vengeance on us, a vow which he has religiously 
observed. 

East of tho Poitoos are tho villages of the Syloos. Their most powerful Chief is 
Savoong. Majors Graham and Macdonald got to some of their villages last December. 

The Syloos swore friendship with Captain Lewin in 1808 ; but, as shown above, there 
is reason to believe that they were concerned in the recent raids. Savoong’s village is 
said to be on the west bank of the Gootiir on a hill which wtis pointol out to me 
a])par(mUy thirty miles south of Beparri Bazar. On tho east side of the Gooiur are the 
villages of the sons of Lalpitang, who has been always cjjnsidcrod by ns as the most 
powerful of all tho Lushais. I extract a passage from a llcport of Major Stewart dated 
loth April 1862: — “Between the villages of Kuttun Pooa (Captain llaban’s opponent) 
and (the Cachar) Lushais, there are other villages of Lushais at war with them, tho 
Chief of these is Lalpitang, three days’ jouruciy south of Sookpilal. * * * Of 

Lalpitaiig all that is known is, that it is numerically equal to tho three tribes north 
of it.” 

In a previous paragraph Major Stewart had stated that the number of tho three 
tribes was 27,500, therefore he considered Lalpitang’s villages to number 27,5(30 mor(3. 
This I consider to bo an (mormons exaggeraticju. East of the villages of Lalpitang’s 
sons are tho villages of their cousin Varidoola or Vandullah. Ho is considered by tho 
Chittagong authorities to bo head of the Chiefs, whom they call llowlongs, and probably 
ho is now tho most influential among them, but we iu Cachar have always considered 
Lalpitang to bo the more powerful of the tw'o. 

To sum up what I know of the southern tribes. North, east, and south-east 
of tho villages inhabited by Tipperahs are Poitoo and cognate Kookie villages. East 
of them and api)arently west of tho headwater of the Gootur are Syloos, among 
whom the leading Chief is Savoong. East of them and south of Mote khlaug (shown 
in Major Mjwjdonald’s map) are the Ilowlong Chiefs, among whom the most prominent 
are Vandullah and the sons of his cousin, Lalpitang. 

Kuttun Pooa is further south, and practically may bo said to be in tho Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. Bast of all these are villages of diiferciit tribes called Poi by the Lushais. 
These northern Pois are said not to be Lakhayr Peis (Shindoos), but probably they are 
closely connected wnth them. If wo return again to our frontier, wo find to the south- 
west of Cachar and north of Savoong the villages of Sookpilal. His own village lies 
between the Gootur and tho Dullessur on a high hill called Ryek, which I cannot identify 
with certainty on tho map, but which is probably tho hill marked D, south of Tongpihil. 
North of Sookpilal is the village of his sister Vamatang, reached by Mr. Kemble in 
1869. The village of Tongpilal, an inforior Chief, is further east. To the west are 
villages of Sookpilal’s brother, Thumbum, and his son, Garack. East of the Dullessur 
and a little to the north of Sookpilal’s latitude are the villages of his mother, Pibuk, 
and a sister, Kuitungpi ; further north are Mehtong and Dhurmongpi. East of the 
Sonai are Khalkom, a son of Sookpilal, Impanee, and some smaller villages ; further 
south, close on to the Howlongs, are the villages of Bhuta, who himself is sai(f to live on 
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a hill called Kotuiloon, a peak of the Kanthon^? range from which the Sonai rises. 
Going to the north and north-east across the Tipai, we get to Kholel, the village of 
Vonpilal’s son, Tjalhi. Thft is two days* journey south of Tipai Mukh. One long march 
further on to^iards the south-east is the village of Poiboi. Two days further on his 
Gnoupa, a village formerly inhabited by Labroom, brother of Poiboi and by his grand- 
mother, Vonolel’s mother. One day and a half more in a south-easterly direction one 
gets to the village of Lalboonih, better known as Vonolel’s village. Tangdcing, who 
attacked the rear guard at Nugdigram, lives one day further on a hill to the north- 
east. 

South-west of Lalboorah are his brothers Lenkom and Dooute ; further east are Pois ; 
and north of them, in or on the watershed of the ^irrawaddy, are the Soktees or Pytes 
whose great Chief is Kamhow. The above is a rough and possibly incomplete account 
of the position of the chief villages between Tippcrah on the west and the Croat Burma 
range on the east, and between Sylhot, Cachar, and Manipur on the north, and the 
Chittagong HHl IVacts on the soutli. E sliall now try to give an idea of the internal 
relations of these clans, a knowledge of which is, I think, of the greatest importance To 
us. Probably, the best way to do tliis will be to relate what I know of the history of 
tho family of Lalul, which is the one that has hod the closest connection with Cachar for 
many years back. 

When wo first took possession of the district the hills to tho south were occupied by 
various clans of the tribe called Kookie by Bengalees Villages under Poitoo Chiefs 
held the ilachuk range up to tho Gootur. East of the Dullossur were Thado Chiefs. 
Tliere were Cliaiigsils on the range which runs south of the Bhubuus, which were hold 
by Thlanguins. 

Tho Sailirocm Chiefs were east of the Ti|)ai. Besides these there were many other 
clans, such as llraltcs, AVarpies, &c. All those were people of the same race, speaking 
dialects of tho same language, wearing tho sarno dress, and having the same customs, 
form of polity, and religious belief. But they were constantly at war with one another, 
and wdieii ono (.hief became more ])Owcrful than any of his rivals, tho latter used to 
move up into (y\-icliar, taking with them as many people as remained faithful. But 
the majorit)^ of the clan generally went over to the village of the stronger Chief. 
It was just as if in a feud between the Campbells and the Maegregors, the former 
had proved better men and had driven tho Macgreg'>r Chief with some of his clan to take 
refuge in the low lands, the Campbells taking all tho clan lands and inducing tho greiiter 
number of the Maegregors to remain on them and acknowledge the head of tho Camp- 
bells as their ('hief. About sixty years ago a Chief, named Lalul, of the Lushai clan, 
whose village W'as then situated far to the south-east, began to get formidable to his 
neighbours, and he pushed his village on towards the Cachar frontier forcing tho Chiefs 
that he dispossessed to move north. Ho had five sous, Lalingvoom, Lalsavoong, Mougper, 
Bhuta, and ono whose name I don’t know. Each of those when grown up started <a 
village on his own account, and so successful were they that twenty years ago Mongper 
had driven out the Foituos and moved his villages up to the Pakwa, north of Chiitter- 
choora. Lalingvoom had all the country between the Dullessur and the Tipai, the Thado 
Changsil and Thlaugum Chiefs having taken refuge in Cachar. Lalsavoong had 
completely broken up the Saihrooms and got their hills east of the Tipai, while Bhuta 
had got the lands, which he still holds, to the south of Ijalingvoom. 

Mora, tho son of the latter, made a raid on a Thado village in Cachar in 1819. This 
was followed by an expedition under Colonel Lister, who burned the Lushai village. 
Soon after this Mora died leaving a sou, Vonpilal, during whose boyhood the affairs of 
the clan were managed by Impanu, widow of Mora. Vonpilal died a couple of years 
ago, aged twenty, leaving an infant son, Lalhi. The consequence of tho early deaths of 
Mora and his son is that the clan has grown very weak. It has almost lost tho land 
between the Dullossur and the Sonai, which has been annexed by Sookpilal, son of 
Mongper. 

Impanu, in order to strengthen herself, some time since invited Bhuta to move a 
village north to a hill south of Dallong and about due oast of Mohtong between the 
Sonai and Tipai, Bbuta was anxious for this, but Impanu changed her mind and 
allowed Khalkom, son of Sookpilal, to settle there instead. To avenge this, Bhuta’s 
people plundered Impanu’s village last year, and burned Thaugtiloon, a small village of 
Hraltes belonging to her, this year. In spite of this Khalkom holds on, and now tho 
villages of Sookpilal and his sons extend &om the Gootur to the Tipai. 
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Two of Lalsayoon^*s sons, Lalpunff and Vonolol, became great Chiefs. The son of 
the former is Poiboi, whoso village is south of Tipai Mukh. Vonolol’s sons are Lenkom, 
Deonte, and Lalboorah, vJrho has succeeded to liis father’s village. Vonolel had a second 
brother, whose name was, 1 think, Thangchab. He is now represented by his son, 
Tangdong, whose village, however, is always considered to be one of Vonolel’s. In the 
last mentioned villages, besides the usual mixture of Kookie clans, there ,are great 
numbers of Pois. People of this tribe took an active part in the attack on Monierkha.il, 
and I have been informed that five of them were killed. The village of Lalboorah is said 
to contain about two hundred and fifty houses, but there are soveral small villages near 
which contain about three hundred more. Tangdong’s is said to have contained about 
two hundred houses before it was destroyed by Kamhow. One account gives Lenkom 
one hundred and fifty, another not more than ninety. Deoutc is said to have had a large 
village once, but it has dwindled down to about forty houses. Possibly these may be 
understated, but I have generally found the tendency to bo toward exaggeration. One 
of the greatest foes of the eastern Lushais is Kamhow, who is said to •haVo burned 
Tangdong’s village and carried away his wife while Tangdong was making his raid on us. 

It is probable that if we knew more than wo do of the Howlong and Syloo Chiefs, 
wo should find that their history and position resemble those of the family of Ltilul, who 
is said by the Lushais to havo been of the same stock as Vandool, fialpitang, and 
Savoong, and I dare say that careful enquiry would show that tlio villages of the latter, 
like those of the former, are to a great extent composed of a motley collection of pooplo 
from the various clans dispossessed from time to time by the Howlong and Syloo Chiefs. 

This accounts for the constant fiuctuations which wo observe in the relative power 
of different Chiefs. If a man is dissatisfied with his Chief, there is nothing to prevent his 
moving to the village of another (vhief. Consequently, when any Chief is unfortunate 
or unpopular, his village and, with it, his general influence dwindle away, as his people 
desert him for luckier or more popular Chiefs. I think it is of the utmost importanco 
that these circumstaTices should not bo overlooked either in shaping our future policy or 
in the dealings of local officers with the Imshais, and I believe that, if wo know Ihjw to 
take advaTitagc of tho relations of the petjple to their Chiefs, wo shall find in them a most 
valuable auxiliary force, not only in our immediate work of securing our cultivated 
friAitier, but also in tho attempts which, as 1 fervently ho|)e, we shall make hereafter to 
elevate and benefit the hill men themselves. 


C A C H A R ; 

The dth March 1871. 


I 


J. WARE EDGAR. 


Mr. Edgar’s Notes on the Lushai and other Kookies. 

Pari II. 

The importanco to us of thoroughly understanding and realizing the composition and 
internal relations of tho Kookie tribe is even greater than it seems at first sight. There 
are Kookie Chiefs settled in Manipur, Cachar, Sylhet, Tipperah, and possibly in the 
Hill Tracts of Chittagong. These Chiefs and tho people with them have been driven 
out of the hills south of Cacliar, as I pointed out in tho previous part of these Notes, by 
other Kookie Chiefs of the clan known to us by the name of Lushai. We, seeing this 
and hearing complaints from time to time of outrages committed in our territory by the 
people of the ljushai Chiefs on tho people of the ejected Chiefs, are apt to look upon the 
latter as a distinct race from the former, separated by them by impassable barriers 
raised not only by years of feud, but by difference of blood, of customs, and of language. 
Closely connected with this belief is an idea that our hill men are always in dispute 
with the Lushais ; that in all frontier matters we can depend implicitly on their fidelity ; 
that their peaceful habits, gentleness, and truthfulness offer a sharp contrast to the tur- 
bulence, cruelty, and treachery of their opponents— much in the way that tho friendly 
Indians of Cooper’s Novels are represented to possess all the imagined virtues of the 
liucomipted child of nature, while the hostile tribes are incarnations of all kinds of 
wickedness. An accurate knowledge of the composition of the tribe and of the relations 
of its clans to one another shows that all this is exactly tho reverse of the real facts. 
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Tho people whp live in the village of a Thado Chief in Caohar or a Poitoo Chief in 
Sylhet or Tipperah differ yi no respect from the people who live under a Lushai Chief. 
Probably there will bo a greater proporfion of people of the iJ^ishai family under the 
latter, a greatev proportion of Thadoa or Poitoos under tlie former, but the "oloinouts are 
precisely tho same in both cases. Again, people from Lush<ai villages constaiilly come 
and settle jn villages within our jurisdiction, while people from our hill villages from 
time to time join tho Lushai Chiefs. More than this, whole villages with their Chiefs 
occasionally move from one jurisdiction to another, or leave our districts for tho tracts 
outside. 

These Chiefs, when not openly on bad terms with tho Lushai Chiefs, are generally 
engaged in intrigues with them, which sometimes rcpult in raids in our territory, sonic- 
times in attacks made by one clan upon another. A brief skeh'.h of the history of one 
family, that of Ciiurshailon, some at least of tho Chiefs of wliich are now settled in our 
territory, may show, perhaps, better than the above general remarks that the jircsent 
position of the Kookie subjects of our Government as well as of those of Tipperah and 
Mauipiir is full of danger to the safety of tho frontier. Most of the facts ^\ill bo found 
in Mr. Mackenzie’s memorandum on tlie North-East Prontier, others I have learned 
lately'. 

AVlion tho Lushai Chief Lalul began to push towards the north and west, the hills 
cast of the Oullossur were occupied by villages under a family of Poitoo Chiefs, tho 
most iuQuential of whom was named Laroo. These Poitoos are also sometimes culled 
Kachoks, but tlie latter name seems to bo used by Kookies as a gorieral term to descriiio 
all other elans of Kookies but that to which tho sjioaker belongs. Laroo was driven out 
of the hills between the I)iille.ssur and the Gootiir by Mongper, father of Sookpilul, and 
then seems to have taken a position north of Chaitcrchoora, where, however, ho was very 
bard pressed by the Lushai (Chiefs. At length, after a very severe raid, tho Poitoos asked 
for the help of two Manipiiri Rajpntnus, llam Sing and Tribhubhanjit, who were 
at that time settled in south llyhikancly. These Chiefs arc said to have collected their 
retainers, and, under the guidance of tho Poitoos, to have surprised Mongper’s village and 
taken him prisoner. ’Pliey released him, however, on his ]>romising not to molest any of 
the Poitoo or Munipuri villages near tho frontier. This agreement was kept until 
IS tl wlieii Tribhubhanjit was defeated in an atteinjit made by him to get possession of 
tho Manipur State. Immediately on this Mongper attacked Ijaroo, and drove him with 
some of his pcoide from the Chatterchoora range to the south of Kailasshur in Sylliet. 
JVIongper then moved liis village to the north of Chatterchoora, where ho was joined by 
many of the people of tlie Poitoo Chief. 

Some time aftcir this Laroo died, llis son, Lalchokla, became reconciled to Mongyior, 
nml immediately committed a raid on the Manipur village of Kocliobarri, where lie 
killiMl twenty ])eoplo and carried off six prisoners. Lalclioka afterwards said that ho did 
this in revenge for injuries done to his father, Ijaroo, by Tribhubhanjit. But this was 
untrue, and tho story was evidcully suggested by the attack on Mongper, made, as 
described above, mainly to protect tho Poitoos. Probably tho raid was suggested, if not 
aided, by Mongper. 

The Koch obarri outrage look place in May 184-t, and in December of tho same 
year some troops led by Captain Blackwood were sent from Kailasshur against Lalchokla. 
They were assisted by a cousin of tho latter, Lalmi Sing, who led tlioin to the village. 
Tliey there obtained possession of all tho year’s crops, and in a few days Lalchokla 
surrendered, as all the Kookies say, on being told by Ijalmi Sing that ho would not 
be put to death or kept in captivity. Of course. Captain Bltickwood did not know 
of this promise, but from what 1 know of tho Kookie character I have little doubt 
that it was made by Lalmi SSing. 

However, Lalchokla was tried at Sylhet, and transported for life. Ito left a son, 
Gnurshailon, who is said to have taken an oath to avciigo what he considers our breach 
of faith with his father. 

In 1819 simultaneously with tlie raid on Cachar made by Lalingvoom’s son, Mora, 
some of our wood-cutters were massacred to tho south of Sylhet and a Tipperah village 
burned. Tho perpetrators of these outrages were described at tho time us Kochaks, and 
there is little doubt that they were Poitoos of Gnurshailon ’s clan. The matter, however, 
does not seem to have been carefully enquired into at the time. Probably about this 
time Gnurshailon married Vaniatang, a daughter of Mongper, and sister of Sookpilal. 
He then settled in the Sylhet District, and had a largo village there partially peopled by 
Lushai and other adherents of his wife. 
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In course of time, however, Yaniatang and her husband quarelled, and she with 
her people loft him and returned to her bother Sookpilal, near whom she established a 
village, the one seen by' Messrs. Baker and Kemblo in 1809.*^ Gnurshailon seems after 
this to have loft Sylhet and taken his village Into Hill Tipperah. Thisrsoparation led 
to an unintelligible dispute between Sookpilal and his brothor-in-law about the price of 
the bride, which was patched up in 1862 on a proposal miUle by Gnurshailon th^t they 
should join and make a raid on Sylhot. This led to tho Adampoor massacre in 1862 
in which Sookpilal, Gnurshailon, and two relatives and dependants of the latter, Bung- 
bhoom and Lai Hoolien, were concerned. At this time Gnurshailon was supposed to 
reside in Hill Tipperah, and is said to have been under the protection of the Bor 
Thakoor who was supposed at that time to favour the pretensions of Nilkisno, the 
unsuccessful claimant to the llaj. ifho present Rajah offered to give up Gnurshailon, 
but we did not accept his offer, and when he was asked about him in 1867 he denied all 
knowledge of him. Ifor some time after the Adampoor massacre Gnurshailon remained 
quiet, and wo thought ho had disappeared from the scene. However, the dispute 
between him and Sookpilal was somehow reopened, and about 1868 he made an 
alliance with the Syloo Chief, Savoong, who has been long on bad terms with Sookpilal. 
Meantime Ruiigbhoom, and possibly other Poitoo Chiefs, had moved into Sylhet from 
Tipperah and were attacked there by Sookpibil’s people in 1869. They afterwards acoom- 
paiiiod Messrs. Baker and Kemble to tho liiishai villages. These are the people to 
whom we suppose the four men who were at Katlicherra in November belonged, 
and whom I suspect of having got up tho mid on our western gardens. Yet 1 am 
informed that all these Chiefs, Gnurshailon, Rungbhoom, and Lai Hoolien, are at 
present residing in the Sylhet District under the protection of Ali Ahmed, a Sylhet 
^mindar. The Magistrate has been asked to enquire into tho truth of this, but 
whether it is the c^se or not, the really dangerous thing is that it should bo probable 
or even possible. The fact is that the state of the law and the ease with which these 
people move from one jurisdiction to another make it almost impossible to deal with them 
effectually. I think that wandering tribes like tho Kookies should bo e\em])tod from the 
operation of Sections 25 and 26 of the Criminal Procedure Code and Section 4 of Act 
VIII of 1859, and that the jurisdiction over them should be made to depend on their race, 
not on their geographical position, at any given time. In other words, I should xiropose 
to treat them on somewhat the same principle as that theoretically adopted by tho Gov- 
ernment of tho United Stales in dealing with the Indian tribes. Tliis would require 
some legislative action, a special agency, and sxieoial tribunals. There might also be 
some ditiiculty in getting such a system to \vork in districts like Sylhet and Cachar. 
without clashing with the jurisdiction of the existing courts, but 1 think that this 
dilticulty might bo got over with a little care and trouble. Of course, the above remarks 
apply mainly to our own districts. Tho Rajahs of Tipiicrah and Mauii>ur should bo 
pressed to put all matters connected with the management of their subject Kookics into 
the hands of the Political Agent in each State, who could then work iu close connection 
with our own frontier ollicers^. 

If the system above indicated or some similar one could be carried out, wo should 
have taken the first step towards protecting our cultivated frontier from Kookies external 
to it by getting a real control over tho Kookics settled iu our districts in Mauipur and 
in Tipperah. But, of course, any measures of this nature would have no effect by them- 
selves, and it is of more immediate im^rtanco to settle on the direct action to be taken 
with regard to the Lushai Chiefs and their villages. I have seen many propositions for 
the defence of our frontier and for the prevention of outrages like those committed in 
1869 and this year, but I think they may all be classed under one of three heads. 

The first of these may be called the policy of pure defence. It is to have as few 
relations as possible with tho tribe, and, iu tho words of Lord Dalhousie used of another 
frontier, ** to confine ourselves to the establisUmout of effective means of defence on the 
line of our own frontier.'* 

A second line of policy is tho permanent occupation of the Lushai Hills and the 
more or less complete subjugation of their inhabitants. 

A third course is to refrain from occupying the country or from exercising any 
direct control over the people, and to attempt to gain an effectual infiiieuce over them by 
conciliatory measures by doing all in our power to extend trade and other humanising. 
Influences, while making the Chiefs and their followers, clearly understand that we had 
both the power and the determination to inflict severe punishment for any misbehaviour 
on their part. * 
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The first plan has, perhaps, the merit of being the most consistent with our general 
frontier policy, and it would apparently lead to fewer complications than either of the 
other two. But I think that practicall)^ it would be found the Ibost difficult and in the 
end by far th^most expensive course that could be adopted. 

It must always bo borne in mind iu considering this question that our exposed tea 
^rdens and villages are as yet mere specks of cultivation in a vast expanse of marshes, 
hills, and forests, and that to give effectual protcctior. to them by means of guards and 
outposts we should require a line that could not bo slipped through with safety, extending 
from north-east of the tea gardens on the Jeri round the south of Cachar and S3'lhet 
and probably through llijl Tipperah, to the north-west of the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
and along the north of that district to Arracan. 4I'he difficulties and cost of establishing 
such a line of posts are questions of a military nature, and 1 do not feel comt)Ctent to 
discuss them. But I may point out how, under certain contingencies, the network of 
roads which would necessarily form part of the line of defence might become a serious 
danger to tlfle frontier. 

It would bo impossible to keep up the guards during the rains except at a great 
sacriiice of human life, and it is likely that in very unhealthy seasons it might be 
absolutely necessary to withdraw them altogether, in which case, if the Lushals were 
unfriendly, they might make use of the mails in attacking our villages and gardens. 
Hitherto wo have enjoyed a practical immunity from raids during the rains. But this 
has not been, because the Lushuis cauuot get about at this season. On the contrary, 
this is their best time for collecting rubber, aud they constantly come during tho rains in 
pursuit of game along the high hills almost up to our cultivation. But they fear the 
low hills that surround our gardens with their rank and in the niiny season almost 
iiupenotrablo vegetation, and the treacherous streams and strips of marsh that intersect 
them. Our patlis would enable thorn to overcome tho difficulty and would, when tho 
guards were withdrawn, deprive us of the protection which we now have for eight 
months of tho year. 

This danger would, of course, be equally great if instead of thoroughly defending 
tho whole of tho exposed line, we were to select for complete protection certain portions 
of it, while during tho cold weather attacks would bo almost ccrtainl}’^ diverted to tho 
}K)silions left imperfectly defended. Such are a few, and only a few, of the considerations 
which would lead me to reject tho policy of pure defence if a more hopeful one could bo 
devised. Tho permanent occupation of all tho hills lying west of the watershed of tho 
Irrawaddy, if a(:cuiii])anied by tho complete subjugation of the tribes inhabiting them, 
would have the groat advantage of almost completely protecting tho south frontier of 
Cachar and 8ylhet us well us Hill Tipperah, and iu some measure the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. In other words, it would have tho effect of pushing the line to bo defended s(jme 
eighty miles, perhaps mure, east of Hill Tipperah. I have no doubt that all tho villages 
west of this line could bo brought under subjection. Of oourso a strong military 
expoditioii at tho outset would be necessary, and even after that the w'ork would be 
troublesome and very costly. Still the thing could bo done, .and the only question to be 
considered is whether the advantage would outweigh tho disadvantages 

If by subjugating tho people of those hills wo should deprive them of the power of 
injuring us, we should at the same time deprive them of the power of defending them- 
seives against attacks from outside, and wo should take upon ourselves tho duty of 
protecting them from such attacks. We do not know with anything like an approach to 
certainty how far east lies the portion of tho watershed of the Irrawaddy, connecting 
the Yuma range east of Arracan with tho Laimatokh range west of Manipur, nor do 
we really know what people we may find in addition to tho Lushais west of this line. 
Por instance, it is not impossible that some at least of the Sokto villages and some of the 
people called Voies by the Lushais are on this side of the watershed. We should 
therefore in occupying these hills undertake to defend a country about the extent and 
inhabitants of which we know scarcely anything. But we know still less of the people 
from whoso attacks we should have to defend it. The hills east of the watershed are 
supposed to be subject to tho Burmese, but their inhabiUnts are described by Sir Arthur 
Phayre to be ** practically as Independeat and as little known as the tribes of Central 
Africa before the days of Burton, Speke, and Grant.’^ 

The little that is known of t^ese tribes seems to show that they are more numeroos,. 
fiercer, and more untractable than those nearer our present frontier. 
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It is, therefore, possible that after we had with great difficulty and expense subdued 
every Chief up to the watershed, we might hud that we have to defend a more difficuR 
frontier than the preseut^ one from more formidable assailants tlian wo now have to deal 
with, and that too at a much greater distance froAi the cultivated districts* which must 
always be the base of any operatious whether defensive or offensive. In the above 
remarks I have taken it for granted that the whole country up to the nominal Jilurmese 
frontier would be occupied, and effective measures at once taken to establish our authority 
over the inhabitants. It might be urged that the occupation of a portion of the hills, 
say, of all to the west of the Tipai, would be sufficient, or that instead of employing at 
once sufficient force to reduce all the villages to submission, we might, while declaring 
that our jurisdiction extended over t^e whole territory, take our own time in reconciling 
the facts with this theory, and, as opportunity offered, extend our actual rule to one village 
after another. 

As one of the objects of the occupation would be effectually to protect Cachar, I 
think that no boundary short of the watershed would be sutlicieut. The clans who 
attacked Monierkhall and Nugdigram this year came from the east of the Tipai, and their 
conduct at the Monierkhall stockade showed that they are a more formidable enemy than 
we have liad to deal with hitherto. The occupation of the hills west of the Tix>ai would 
directly put any restraint on them, and might have the effect of making them attack 
us more furiously than before by exciting their anger without de])riving them of the 
power to hurt. The Chiefs too of the villages occupied by us would not fail to increase 
the danger by their intrigues, and they would possibly attempt to divert suspicion from 
themselves by inducing the eastern clans to attack the exposed gardens on the «l eri and 
the liamk which are, perhaps, the most difficult of all for us to defend. The objections 
to a gradual and at first merely nominal occupation of country arc the same in kind, but 
far stronger. 

Even if we were eventually to succeed in extending our authority to all the villages, 
and success would be by no means a certainty, there would be a long intervening jioriod 
during which the danger of attacks on Cachar would be, perhaps, greater than it is now, 
and such attacks, if made by yjeople nominally oiir subjects and tlieorcti(;ally within our 
jurisdictiou, would have a worse moral efifect than even unpunished outrages committed 
by wild tribes whom wo do not pretend to govern. In Eastern IJougal, wdtli its dangerous 
Mussulman population and its colonies of intriguing Manipuris and wild hill-men, it 
is of vital importance that every man should feel that our rule is a real one wherever wo 
choose to extend it, and that the power of our Government is sutlicieut to enforce im- 
qiialiiied submission from every one living within the limits of our territorial jurisdiction. 
Ecsides this, if we should eventually succeed in bringing all the villages up to the water- 
shed by degrees under our rule, wo should then have to fa<je the difficulty of defending 
them from the tribes beyond. So that after many years of possible suffering to our sub- 
jects, and of danger to the intemal peace of our districts, we should be in ho better posi- 
tion than if we wore to occupy and subdue the country at oiKie. 1 have not saitl any- 
thing of the cost of administering the hills .after our authority had been once established 
in them, because I believe that their wealth in forest products would bo groat enough if 
properly managed to do more than make the district self-supporting, that is, if in addition 
to the expense of the internal administration wo should not have to take costly precautions 
against the inroads of the tribes to the east. 

On the whole, if we were confined to the alternative of merely defending our cul- 
tivated territory or of permanently occupying the hills west of the Irrawaddy watershed, 
I should, for the sake of my own district, prefer the latter. But I consider thJit the third- 
line of policy mentioned above is in many ways better than either of the others. 

I believe that by a just and prudent course of action wo could bind the Rookies to 
us by ties so strong and lasting that the tribe, instead of being a source of difficulties and 
danger to us, would become our strongest frontier defence. But while I think that this 
can be dono by conciliatory measures, 1 am convinced that we cannot hope to succeed 
unless we make the tribe feel that wc can, and when occasion requires shall, not hesitate 
to punish for misbehaviours with unflinching severity.* There would be no need of 
adopting a policy of reprisals in order to bring this home to the minds of the hill-men, 
and nothing but absolute necessity could justify such a policy. But it seems to me that a 
distinction should be made between a more system of coqnter raids and measures taken 
deliberiktely for the punishment of known offenders* 
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In the one case, perhaps, a year after the commission of an outrage a few troops or 
Police would bo hurried into the hills, the first village reached, possibly an innocent one, 
would be burned, and thtf force would tlian hurry back to the* plains pursued by angry 
hill-men like a swarm of hornets after an unwary intruder into their nest. After this 
nothing would be done till the next outrage, which would be followed by another 
miserable attempt at a reprisal, and so on in a monotonous and humiliating alternation 
of raids and counter raids. I can see no resemblance between sucdi a system and a care- 
fully organized and well conducted expedition, undertaken after grave deliberation, to 
iniliot punishment of a defined character on known Chiefs, whoso guilt had been 
established by careful enquiry, and who had previously rejected all the friendly advances 
made to them, such an expedition would be merely a break in the policy of conciliation, 
which could be resumed again immediately after the successful ending of the oxpeilition 
with a certainty that hereafter, for a long time at least, there would bo no danger of our 
friendship being despised or our motives misunderstood. 

If the above views are correct, the only points we have to consider are whether the 
circumstances under which the recent raids were committed arc such as to call imperative- 
ly for punishment, whether we have proof enough of the identity of the guilty parties 
to take action in the matter, and whether there is a reasonable probability of our being 
able to carry out a successful expedition. 

I think an affirmative answer may be given to all these questions. -The attacks on 
our gardens and villages were unprovoked, and were avowedly made for the solo object 
of getting plunder and prisoners. The raiders on one side were completely successful 
without apparently any los.s to themselves, but after killing one European and many 
Natives they carried off much ])lunder and a largo number of prisoners. The party 
attacking Mouierkhall were not so fortunate, but though they suffered severe loss and did 
not get very much booty, still they did a great amount of mischief, besides killing a 
number of our troops and Eolice Hesides this they think that we were prei»ared for 
them in consc«]uenco of the information 1 sent in from Changsil and naturally hope to do 
better another lime. Even if Cachar stood alone, x>unishmcnt seems to mo to bo imperi- 
tively called fur, but the outrages in Manipur, Sylhet and Tii>pcrdh make the case very 
much stronger. 

There can bo no doubt that the raids cm Monicrkhall and N ugdigram were commit- 
ted by Lalboorah and Tangdong. The Manipur Political Agent seems to think that 
Poiboi was also ciouccrncd in them, but I liave not been able to get any evidence of this. 
Indeed, all that I have heard favours an opposite view. The evidence against Dhetikiiia 
and Saugboong seems to bo strong enough to justily hostile measures, and Vandool and 
Savooiig will probably find much difficulty in clearing themselves. 

I have not noticed a statement made by some Kookies, who said they recognized one 
of Sookpilal’s son at Allinuggur. In the first place, because 1 do not know any further 
particulars and cannot tell how far we can depend upon tlie Kookies ; and secondly, be- 
cause I hope to get some reliable information from people who are going out with the 
three Lushais who accoiiipauicd mo to Cachar. Meantime I may iwint out that before 
the last raids the Chittagong authorities warned us that J low longs were on their way 
down the Dulloi to att:iok Cachar. Now the Dulloi runs near Allinuggur, and people 
working through the hill above it would probably come out at that place. Anyhow we 
may assume that the deplorable outrages at Katlichcrra, Alexandc'rpoor, and the Anwark- 
hall Cachari village were committed mainly by Howlougs, and surely they ought not to 
go unpunished. Lastly, Uiere is now better chance of conducting an expedition to a 
successful end than there has been hitherto. We now know the character of the country, 
and that it does not opi)oso any insuperable obstacles. We also know generally the direc- 
tion of the villages we want to get at, and the way to reach them. Above all the infor- 
mation collected lately on this side and at Chittagong makes it possible to estimate the 
amount of oppositions wo are likely to meet with and to form a definite plan for an ex- 
pedition. diking all these things into consideration, I have come to the conclusion that 
we ought to take measures to inflict punishment next cold weather on the perpetrators 
of the outrage of this year, and I should propose to send one force from Cachar to the 
villages of Lalboorah and Tangdong, and another from either Chittagong or Tipperah 
to the villages of the sons of Ijalpitang. Of course I do not presumo to make any 
definite suggestions about the strength of the force to bo sent in, its organization, or the 
way in which it should be conducted. There are, however, some points upon which the 
knowledge I have gained in the hills may be useful. If an expedition should be folded 
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on, it is of the utmost importance that preparations should be commenced as early as possible. 
Supplies, carriafife, &c., should be collected at Cachar during the rains and sent by the Barak 
to Tip«i Mukh before the vst of November, or at all events withiii a week after the cessa- 
tion of the rains. 1 havo assumed that Tipai Mukh would be adopted as the starting point, 
because it is nearer to Lalboorah's village than any other place that can be reached by water. 
The river up to it has been surveyed, and is navigiible for boats of 200 maunds up to the 
very end of the rains, and although there are some shoals which impede the navigation 
in the dry season, still even then it is every way superior to either the Sonai or the 
Dullessur. From Tipai Mukh there are patlis leading to the villages, but I am inclined 
to think that a little higher up the Barak there are better paths leading from a place at 
which some Manipuri traders havo established a mart. Between Tipai Mukh and 
Lalboorah*s village are the great villages of Kholel (Vonpilal’s) and Sellam (Poiboi’s). 
It is almost certain that the former would side with us, and more than probable that the 
latter would follow its example. But it would be advisable to leave a strong guard near, 
but not in each. This would ensure the fidelity of the people, and when they Jfound that 
we had no intention of injuring them, their woman and children would probably return 
to the villages from their hiding places in the jungle. Of course if those people should 
prove friendly, the utmost care should be taken to protect them from any kind of injury 
or annoyauco. Lalboorah’s village would probably be found deserted, perhaps burned. 
The force should, however, establish itself there and send out parties to get possession of 
the grain in the Jumes, to mako prisoners any women and children they could find, and 
disperse any parties of armed men they could get intelligence of. The clan on finding 
that the fonjo did not meet to hurry back to the plains in the usual manner would pro- 
bably take to offensivo measures. It is not likely that they would venture to attack 
the main body or any of tho securing parties, but it would almost certainly attempt to 
interrupt cointTTunications and cut off supplies. Besides attacking weak parties coming 
up from the rear, they would probably stako the paths leading from the base to tho 
main body. They would, however, soon tiro of this and attempt to negotiate. The 
surrender of the Chiefs concerned iu the raids should bo insisted on as a preliminary step. 
They would give themselves up if promised their lives and liberty on complying with 
our demands. A very heavy fine of elephaats*s tusks, miitnas, gongs, and ambor neck- 
laces, should be imposed upon them, and they should be compelled with their people to 
assist in making a good path up to the place in which a junction with tho Chittagong 
force should be effected. The latter expedition should mulatlft mutandis proceed on the 
same principles as that from Cachar. In returning both should bo accompained by the 
Chiefs and headmen of tho offending villages. This would prevent any attempts at 
anno3’^anco on the way back. 

In the foregoing remarks I have assumed that tho force would not meet any resis- 
tance in its advance, but that the supports would require to be very strong in order to 
provide against annoyance after the villages had been occupied. From what 1 know 
of the Lushais and their ideas about fighting, 1 think that this is the most probable 
course of events. But there may be opposition, other clans may make common cause 
with those against whom our force would be directed, and these last might elect to 
stockade and defend their villages. In either case a strong force would be necessary, and 
above all things it should be thoroughly organized and equipped. It would be well, too, 
to post strong parties on Chatterchoora, Bengtipahar, and Bongkong, and to get the Rajah 
of Manipur to send a large force to some points south of Moirang. This measure 
would prevent Kamhow from giving any did to the Lushais even if he were willing, 
which seems unlikely. Mr. McWilliam is at present engaged in collecting all available 
information about the relative position of the several Lushai villages and about the 
routes from Tipai Mukh. We shall then compare this with what 1 have learned during 
my tour in the hills, and then show the result of our enquiries as correctly 
as possible on the existing maps. As in this matter fullness and accuracy of informa- 
tion are of greater importance than haste in submitting it, we shall not send the 
final maps and reports of routes until we are satisfied that we have exhausted all 
means of adding to our knowledge or of correcting our present views. As soon, how- 
ever, as 1 can get a copy of the Eastern Frontier map, 1 shall put down on it roughly the 
position of the chief villages and send it demi-ofiicially. One very important point on 
which we hope to gain information is the supply of water along tho route. It is possible 
that in some places there may be difficulty in getting water enough for the force, but this 
can be overcome by the use of Norton’s pumps where the water rises from a considerable 
depth, and by carefully aooumulating and economising it when it is dependent on mere 
sjurfaofi^raimige. 
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The question of carriage is very diflicult. I should advise that elephants should be 
employed ns much as posaiblo on uocoiyit of the difliculty of feeding coolies, and the 
danger of their breaking down. Wo should not bo able to supply many elephants from 
this district or from Sylliet, They should therefore be sent up h ere, if possible, before 
the rains. The Mahouts should bo all piciked men, and great attention should bo paid to 
the gear oC the elephants. On this point more than anything else would their cAiciency 
a means of carriage depend. 

After the termination of the expedition I think that wo should again adopt those 
mciisurcs of conciliation which were interrupted by the outrages of this year. Chief 
among these is the dcvehjpinent of trade. The history of our relations with the tribes 
on the North-Eastern Frontier abounds with exainifles of the eagerness of hill-men to 
trade, and of the beneficial iiiAuence which we have been able to e.xoroiso by taking 
advantage of it. Hut in all previous cases that I know of (with the doubtful exception 
of the C(issyaji Hills) the trade has been of a comparatively unimportant dcscri])tion. 
Now the Lushais have not only an intense desire for many articles which they can only 
get from us, but also what is for the present a practically unlimited supply of a valuable 
staple, India rubber. The trade in this article may ho said to have begun after the 
expedition of I8f>9. It has been hitherto conflncKi to a few villages near the CjMjhar 
streams. 15y far the greater portion of the vast forest of caoiitehonc trees are still 
mi touched, yet the amoiint of rubber imported into Cachar since March of last year has 
been more tliaii thirteen hundred maunds, said to be worth in Calcutta sixty-five thousand 
rupees. From the ciuiiiiries T made when in the hills, and from what I myself o])sorve<I, 

1 do not think that this was one-tonth of the possible outturn from the hills between 
Cachar, Manipur, and the hill tracts. The forests near the villages of the Ilowlongs 
and Syloos are des(;ribod to me as of far greater extent than those to the north. Hut 
strange to say, although pco])le from the southern villages have been for years back 
trading in the Chittagong marts, they do not seem to have disc(»ver».'d the value of their 
rubber. I do not find India rubber iiicutionod among the articles from the hill tracts in 
the ajqiendix to Captain Lcwiii’s lleport, and it is not noticed in the advertisement of the 
Mela at Chittagong. 1 have heard, however, f»f Lushai Inidors taking salt to the 
llowlong or Syloo villages and ovchanging it for four times its weight in rublier, that is 
for about forty times its intrinsic value, if the price of rubber bo really so high as 1 have 
been told it is. 

There are also said to bo great forests of caoutchouc trees cast of the Tipai which 
•have scarcely been touched as yet. Even in the forests from which the rublicr iraj)ort(id 
during last year was collected, a comi>amtivoly small proportion of the trees scimi to 
have been lapped. Itude measures have also been taken for the preservation of the trees, 
and the Lushais with whom 1 have been have promised to idaiit out suitable portions of 
ilieir jume lauds, as they abandon them, with caoutchouc trees. This last, of e^ourso, is 
meant jis a precaution for the future. At present there seems to be as much rubber sis the 
Lushais (%aii collect, and as the demand for the article seems to bo steadily iiujn'asing, it 
is probable that the price will long continue at le;ist as high as it now is. The Lushais 
t!i(»riifore have the means of obtaining by trade far more wealth than they could [lossilily 
ac(piire by a long course of the most successful plundering, and they will conic to n‘alize 
this fsict after a few years of intercourse with us, for they are not wanting in iiitelli- 
gonco. Hut as they become rich, as their villages get filled with all the articles that 
hilhncu covet, the danger to them of attiicks of tribes still further cast will be a 
constantly increasing one, and this must make them the more inclined to rely upon our 
good-will. 

Wo shall bo able to aid thorn by advice and probably eventually to give material 
assistance. Thus by degrees forming them into a barrier against the eiicrmchmonts of 
the tribes beyond. In this way the rubber tnido may have very valualile political results. 
I have dwelt on this article, because it is undoubtedly the most important ; but besides 
rubber, cinnamon, Isic, ivory, wax, cotton, and some other things of loss value can bo 
supplied from the Lushai Hills. I have also hoard of something which 1 conjecture to bo 
sandal-wood found in the Eastern Hills, as well as a juiie yielding turpentine. I have at- 
tempted to introduce the cultivation of the potato among the people I have come in 
con^ct with, but 1 do not expect it would be likely to become an important export. 
Indeed, it is not impossible that after a time tlie clans nearest to us may And it more 
proAtablo to buy food from the plains than to produce it themselves. Hut it is not easy 
to forecast all tho changes that the discovery of tlie caoutchouc forests will eventually 
produce in Uie internal economy of tho clans inhabiting the Lushai Hills. While relying 
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mainly on trado as a means of influencing the Lnshais, I should not neglect education. 
I do not mean so much instruction in book knowl(jdge as in the -simpler mechanical arts. 
At present some people in ea(!h village can work foughly in wood and iron, but the great 
intelligence which they show in all matters ctmnected with mechanics maikes me think 
that they could be taught to do much bettor. 

Some of the people I have seen seem anxious to have their (diildron taught to read 
and write Itenguli. I think that this de^tire should he encouraged, and that we should do 
all in our pow'erA-o gratify it. But I am adverse to forcing any kind of education on 
hillmen when there are no traces on their part of a spontaneous desire to learn. 'Fo my 
mind the most valuable school for tho^vouth of the tribe wouhl be some such Levy as one 
proposed by me in 1861) in a letter to the Commissioner of Dacca dated the 3rd of April 
of that year. 

As I still hold the views then expressed about the usefulness of such a l/cvy, I shall 
here quote some passages from the Report : — 

“ The Kqiikio Ijevy was raised iu 1850 at the rocommeudation of Gonenil Tnster, 
partly as a force to bo used against the Lushais, and partly to give employment to the 
youth of the Kookio tribes whose love for lighting, it was hoped, would then be legiti- 
mately gratified in defending our frontier instead of iu murdering llieir neighbours, as 
had been their custom from time immemorial. How this project succeeded, what the 
Kookie Levy w'as, and what it might have become, may be learned from the lleport of 
Major Stewart to Mr. Allen of tho Hoard of Revenue, dated 25tli September 1857. 
Major Stew'art commanded the Levy for some yrars, and I know of no man whose opinion 
on the subject ought to outw'oigh his. Tho Levy was amalgamated witli the now J^)lico 
in 1863, and now in 1869 tho Ofliciating District Superinteudent of Csuihar has stated in a 
report, which 1 have just received, that Kookies are imtit to defend onti>osts. T beliove 
that I (ian account for the apparent degenoiucy of men whom competent judges like 
General Lister and Major Stewart thought singularly brave. 

“ The Kookies, like most of tho other tribes upon this frontier, arc of a low civiliza- 
tion, even for hillmen they are dirty in their habits, and they eat the most revolting kinds 
of food ; they are at the same time sensitive to praise or blame, submissive to their 
superiors, and always ready to yield to any one possessing a higher civilization than them- 
selves. The effect of the organization of the police forcjo ami of the duties constables 
have to perform is to render men of such a character perfectly worthless as tigliting men. 
They find themselves looked upon by the Hindoos and Miis.sulmaa constables as uruloari 
savages, scarcely worthy to be called men. I’hey see that their ignorance and in«jpacity 
to learn practically shut them out from promotion to higher grades in which a knowledge 
of reading and writing is required ; when they go into tho district to serve summonsc's 
or to perform other similar duties, they caunot help perceiving that they are regarded 
by tho jw^ople with contempt as hillmen with hatred as ]>oliccmen. The consequence 
is that the Kookie Constable is one of the inoekost and most inoffensive of men, hut 
iu becoming so ho has lost the pluck and love for. fighting which used to excite the 
admiration of Major Stewart. In this way we are unable under tho present system 
to make any real use of the classes most suited for tho work to be done on tho frfuitier, 
while tho same objections that exist to the employment of regular troops, whether 
Seikhs or Hindoostanees, may be urged with equal force against the employment of 
Policemen of tho same races in jungles so unhealthy’' as those of Cachar. But there 
is a point of view even more important than the defence of tho frontier against hostile 
tribes from which T regard tho project of roorganizng the Levy. It might bo made 
the most powerful meaus of biuding them to us by ties of friendship and loyalty. If 
I were allowed to reform the Levy, I should do all I could to induce Lushais. Angamios, 
and, in fact, men of all the neighbouring tribes to enlist in it, and I should, above all 
things, endeavour to got unmarried youths of tho most warlike villages to spend in the 
Levy the years that are now employed in the commission of acts of tho most revolting 
kind. During the time of their service wo should have an opportunity of teaching 
them to see, however dimly, the value of the civilization superior to their own, and we 
might be able to foster a desire to share in its benefits. But should we fail in this (and 
I confess that I am not very hopeful about it), still 1 am certain that European officials 
in a few years of kindly inWcourse could get such a hoW on tho affections of the 
young men that they would on their return to the villages do all in their power to keep 
up friendly robtioMS between their tribes and us.” 
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There can bo no doubt that ^reat advantages would be gained if we could see our 
way to recogniising any one Chief as head of the entire Kookio tribes, but this seems 
to me out of the question. I do not think that even amon^ the limited number of 
Chiefs who daim descent from Lalul^here is any one w'ho could undertake to conduct 
the affairs of the whole family. The efforts of frontier officers might, however, 
profitably* directed to an attempt to form a kind of confederacy of villages for the 
common object of defence against the tribes to the east. They might be also taught bj 
look upon our good-will as a sort of band connecting all the clans with whic-h wo main- 
hiined friendly intercourse, and be induced eventually to submit internal disputes to our 
officers for arbitration. Of course before we could gain an influence of this kind over 
the hillineii, we should have to made them feel ti^at wo were really friendly and dis- 
iut<»rostcd, and 1 liey can scarcely be made to understand this until they realize that we 
have the ]>ower to hurt them. If they think that our friendly advances are merely 
made to pureluKse ilieir forbeanince, tlioy will be inclined to distrust and perhaps to despise 
them; and !• fear that after the events of this year they would put such a construction 
on any further efforts at conciliation, unless preceded by the punishment of those Chiefs 
wlioni wo know to be the worst offenders. 

I have not gone into the subject of the precautions to ho taken for Ithe immediate 
protection of our cultivated frontier line, as the matter has been put into the bauds of 
the Military authorities. 

Before concluding I have to make some further remarks in connection with some 
of the tox)ics mentioned in these notes. 

The three Lushais who accompanied me from Punchung Kai start on their return 
to-day. They all go back by the’ Dullossur. 1 scud with them a very intelligent Dengali, 
ostensibly to trade, but really to get what information ho cun pick up about the raids, and 
above all to do all thal- ho can to get back the daughter of Mr. W inchester carried off 
from Alexanderpoor. Pour Cacharios are going up at the same time in the hope of 
recovering the captives taken from the village near Aiiwarkhal which suffered so cruelly. 
They asked mo to allow them to go, and 1 felt that I could not refuse them. Itowa, 
Sookpilal’s Muntri, has made liimself answerable for their kind treatment, and promises 
that ho will do all in his power to find out the captives and get them back. Mora, the 
Muntri of liupauu, says that ho will go across to the village of Lalboorah and see 
whether anything cjm bo done for the three captives taken from Nugdigram. It is 
possible that wo may succeed in getting back some of these unfortunate people, 
but 1 am not very hopeful of getting this. 

I am making all the enquiries in my power into the story told by Mr. Bagshawe of 
the four Kookics who went to his garden last November, and into the alleged ideutifir»itioii 
of Lalchuug witn the Chief of the Alliuugger raiders. Por this purpose I have sent Hurry 
Tliakoor, who has proved of so much use? to mo in all my dealings with Lushais, and 
Itoipa Muntri, a Thlanguiu Koekie, to make lo(ial enquiries. [ have heard that 
Lilkrisno, the half-brother of the Tipperali Chief and nusuceossful claimant to the 
succession, is somehow mix(Ml up in the outrages of the ])resont 3"oa.p. The Magistrato 
of Tipperali has Ixmui written to about this. In a copy of a letter lately re<*eiv(‘«l 
from the Political Agent at Manipur to the Poreign Secretary, dated 5th March 1871, 
some captives who oscape<l from the Lushais are said to have incriminated Youolel, 
I’oiboi, and Vonpilal. I think that their statements should be looked at with some 
susjiicion. 

There is no doubt that the sons of Vonolel were the chief perpetrators of the raids 
on Manipur and East Cochar. Bui the guilt of the villages of Poiboi and Vonpilal is 
at least doubtful. 

It is worth noting that the only village named by any of the escaped captives was 
Sumfai, by which Chuinpai, the village of Lalboorah, is evidently meant. The woman 
who said that she was taken off by one of Vonpilal’s people esca]»cd on the road, it is 
said, near the salt springs of the village, Now Vonpilal’s salt springs are west of the 
Soiiai, and the woman could not by any possibility have been taken there. The woman 
Bougloo said she was taken to one of Poiboi’s villages, but she did not know its name. 
She said that she saw some people going on a raid su])posod by Ur. Brown to be on 
Monierkhall. She said that these were Poiboi’s people. If they were the Moniorkhall 
raiders, this is incorrect, for thcrcf is nut tho slightest doubt that the latter wore mainly 
Vonolers people led by his son, Lalboorali, and nephew, l\ingdong. Of course some 
of Poiboi’s peoide may have been with them, but it is more probable that they were not. 
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for during the raids there were men of mine at Tipai Mukh who say that the fighting 
men of Poiboi were engaged in bringing down rubber for sale at the very time the 
Naga woman says that they were going off to attaOk Cachar. I ‘am inclined to suspect 
that the Mauipuri officials who have shown on ftioro than one occasion an unmistakable 
inclination to do mischief to both Poiboi and Vonpilal have on this occasion tampered 
with the escaped captive and possibly may have misinterpreted their statements to Dr. 
Brown. 

General Nuthall has promised mo to enquire most fully into this. The conduct of 
the Manipur authorities in the whole affair seems very suspicious. 

It appears, for instance, that Dr. Brown at the time of writing his Report of the 
6th March knew nothing of the story ^f Kamhow^s messengers to the Rajah which had 
reached Colonel McCulloch on the IHth Pebruary, as mentioned by mo in the Ist part of 
those notes. Desire on tho part of tho Mauipuris to make out that tlic people of 
Poiboi and Vonpilal were as guilty as the people of Vonolcl may bo accounted for by the 
fact that the former have more than once complained to mo that tho Manipur Rajah 
levies tolls on timber cut and carried away from their own village lands. 

Tho people about tho Rajah aro undoubtedly hungering after tho rich rubber forests 
near Tipai Mukh, and they would like to use our paw to pull the chesuuts out of the fire. 

I am very anxious, on the other hand, to keep on good terms with Poiboi and tho 
people of Vonpilal. 

Tf wo are to have an expedition, tho active assistance, or oven friendly neutrality, of 
these villages would be simply priceless. 

If any other policy bo adopted, wo should find their good-will of great use. 

The fidelity of Sookpilal is at present of far less importance, for if it should bo found 
that he was concerned in any of tho outnigcs, we can get at him with ease, while if the 
llowlongs and Syloos wore the pcrpelrator-s, as I at present think they wore, they can bo 
Xmnisliod by us from tho Chittagong side without his aid or even without his being able to 
help them if ho felt inclined. In my Ro])ort to the Commissioner of Dacca, dated March 
6th, I mentioned the admirable way in which I was supported throughout my tour by 
Mr. Burland, but I feel that I did not do him justice. I am very anxious that the 
Government of India should know that I firmly believe that if I had been aceoiiqKtniod 
by almost any oilier man 1 know, wo should scarcely have got out of our difficulties as 
wo did. 

Tho situation must have been a more trying one for my companion than for myself, 
lie could not havo understood the motives that led mo to act us 1 did on many occasions, 
and if ho had shown any distrust of mo, or any difference of opinion from me, all might 
havo been lost. 

In my Report T omitted to notice tho oxcelhmt conduct of a young Mani])iiri 
Rajpootra, son of Kanhai Sing. I keep this lail about me iii order that I may see that 
ho docs not fall into mischiet. When I went on my late tour ho volunteered to accjompany 
mo. I allowed him, and havo been delighted at the excellent spirit he displayed. It 
would bo difficult to overpraise his courage, laithfulnoss, and cheerfulness amid our woi*st 
difficulties and privations. For his sake I should be rejoiced if tho Government of India 
were to see its way allowing his father, Kanhai Sing, the choice of residing at Brindabun 
instead of ITazarocbagh, and at tho same time I think that such aa offer made to Kunliai 
Sing and Gokul Sing would havo a very good effect on our Mauipuri colonists in 
Cachar and Sylhet. 

I have just heard that after tho capture of Kanhai Sing, his nephew, Kairnkpa, went 
down to Gnurshailoii’s village. This was a little before tho raids on Chatterchoorah. 
Information of this was given to Mr. McWilliam before my return by some one from 
tho south of Sylhot, but as there seemed no reason at that time to suspect Guurshailon, 
the significance of the fact (if true) was overlooked. 

Hurry Thakoor will enquire into it now, and I shall report if wo find out anything 
of importance. Tho stoiy confirms my opinion of the advantage of letting the 
Rajpootras go to Brindabun if they wished. Their adherents hero would know that 
their Chiefs were well off, and would be disinclined to intrigue lest wo should punish 
tho latter by sending them back to Ilazarcebagh. 

C A c n A R i 

The 2()/A March 1871. 




J. WARE EDGAR. 
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II. — UEPOfiT OF THB POLITICAL OfPICEB WITH TItE LEFT COLUMN OF THE LUSHAI 

Expedition. 


From J. W. Edgae, Civil Officer with the Cachar Column of the Luehai FxpedU 

tionary Force^ to the Commissioner of Circuity Dacca Division^ — No, 648, dated 

Cachar y the ’<ird April 1872. 

I have the honour to submit to you the general report on tho political aspects of the 
Lushai Expedition, called for in Mr. Junior Sccretai^ Mackenzie’s letter No. 1896 of tho 
20th ultimo, forwarded with your No. A of the 25th idem. 

2. Of course my review wdll be in the main confined to tho operations of tho Cachar 
column and Us dealings with the tribes wdth which it was brought into contact ; but I 
shall have incidentally to take notice of tho political results of the action of tho Manipur 
Contingent, and tho present and future relation of that State with the tribes on its 
southern frontier. 1 shall also give a brief preliminary sketch of so much of the history 
of the liushais since we first came in contact with them, as may help to explain the 
objects at which the Commander of our column aimed, and to show the amount of success 
he has had in attaining those objects. 

3. Prom the earliest times about which there are any traditions in Cachar, tho high 
ranges of hills to the south of this distritU and Manipur have been inhabited by tribes 
who, though very wild in some of their cliaracicristics, and constantly engaged in fierco 
disputes amongst themselves, or with cognate but still more ferocious tribes living east of 
them, seem to have long ago advanced far beyond a state that could fairly be called savage, 
'these trib(js seem to have been practicjally independent as long as they were able to 
maintain their position in the higher hills. The Rajah of Tipporah indeed claims supre- 
macy over all the villages west of tho Tipai, but pRMitically his authority wfis never 
acknowledged oast f>f tho Chatterchoora Range, up to which ho used to exact a partial 
and, probably, fitful obedience. Neither tho Cachar nor the Manipur chief had tho 
sliglicst authority in the hills south of Tipai Mukh, and it is evident from all tho early 
C:ichar tniditions that they did not claim any. But from time to time some village or 
gnmp of villages grew stronger than its neighbours, and reduced the latter to subjection, 

. or lorcefl them to take refuge in tho hills, which wore acknowledged by all to belong to 
Mauii)ur, or Cachar, or Tipperah. The now-coraors theoretically became subjects to tho 
State within the limits of A\'hich they had taken refuge, and in the case of those who took 
reriigo in Cachar an<l Manipur hill territory previous to tho Burmese invasion, the facts 
agroo<l pretty well with tho theory j but jis inentionod above, this does not ai)pcar to have 
been the (5:uso with Tii)perah. It seems to have been the custom with tho conquering 
villages, at least for many years back, to encourage families of the wilder tribes to the 
cast to settle down in the j»lac(» vacated by the refugees, and in this they seem to have 
b(‘on tolerably succ(5ssful. Meantime the old feud did not always cease when the weaker 
chief and his peoi)lo took rofugo in a neighbouring State ; he was often followed up and 
attacked in his new position. Less fro(^acntly he was able to make a successful raid and 
do much harm to the stronger villages. But it is probable that previous to tho Burmeso 
invasion both Cachar and Manipur wore able to protect their own people, and possibly to 
assist them in attacking their enemies ; but for many years previous to tho death of 
Gobind Chundcr, Rajah of Cachar, in 1830, neither State was able to afford any ])rotectioii 
against tho independent hillmen. Each movement of the tribes in tho direction of 
Cachar or Manipur was followed by horrible massacres of the refugees, and at last the 
Bengali settlers in the south of Cachar were attacked and driven out of tho cultivated low- 
lands near the hills. 

4. During the entire period of which we have any record or reliable tradition, tho 
tract abovo-montioued, at least as far south as the present northern boundary of tho 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, has been hold by families of the great tribe known to us as 
Rookies. Colonel McCulloch indeed states that there are traditions both among the 
Rookies and Nagas which seem to indicate that the latter tribe at one time occupied tho 
southeni hills, but I have not been able tt> find any corroboration of this tradition. Tho 
name “ Rookie ” has been given to tho tribe by tho Bengalis, and is not recognized by 
the hillmen themselves ; and I ' have never found ntiy trace of a cominon name for tho 
tribe among them, although they seem to consider different families as belonging to a 
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single group, whioli is certainly co-extensive with what we call the Kookio tribe. This 
tribe is a^iu sub-divided by the Cacharis aud Bengalis of this district into “ old’’ and 
** now” with reference to the time at which the peo|)le of this disirict first came in contact 
with each family of hillmen. The ** old Kooties” are democratic conMinmities with 
yery doubtful traces of having been once organized under chiefs. The “new Kookies” are 
subject to chiefs whoso families are regarded as almost sacred, aud whose powea is only 
limited by the possibility of a malcontent transferring his allegiance to a more popular 
chief of the same or some other semi-divine race. The difference between the political 
organization of the “ old” aud “ new” Kookies probably accounts for the fact that the 
former communities were driven out earliest, and that there are now no traces of them in 
the villages of the Lushais and other^now Kookies who occu{)y the bills from which they 
were' driven. On the other hand each family of “ new” Kookies that took refuge in 
Cachar or Manipur left behind many of its members in the villages of its conquerors, 
many of whom again, when theirtum came, had to submit to live under some chief still 
stronger than their own. « 

6. When wo took possession of Cachar, and for many years afterwards, the families 
whose feuds attracted most attention, and from whose raids we suffered most, were the 
Thlangums, Changsels, Thadoes and Poitoos. But somewhere about 18 tO, the liusliais, 
(a new family) made its ai)pearance, which by degrees has reduced to submission, or 
driven out all the others, and for the last twenty years has kept possession of all the 
southern hills. The first chief of this family, of whom we have any mention, was named 
lialul ; his village seems to have been originally further south than most of those of his 
descendants, aud he is said to have come of the same stock ;is that from which the Uow- 
long and Syloo chiefs are descended ; but all the oiirlier trswiitions are very vague. Wo 
know, however, that he had at lca.st four sous— Laliug Vhoom, Lalsavoong, Mongpir, and 
Bhoota. The last, who was probably the youngest, is siiid to be still alive, aud it is likely 
that at his father’s death he succeeded to the original village, ns often happen among 
the Kookies. Previous to this the elder brothers had each startcci a village on his own 
account, and being undoubtedly brave atid capable men had widely extended the influenco 
of the family. At this time (about I84i>) Mongpir’s villages were situated on some of 
the spurs of the Chatterchoora, from which the Lushais were rapidly pushing out the 
Poitoo chief who had previously occupied the hills on each side of the vnlley of the 
Oootur. Laliiig Vhoom’s villages were situated on the hills east of the Bullessur, a 
considerable way south of Peak Z of the great trigonometrical survey : all the hills north 
of this and west of the Sonriai were held by Thadoes, who however were beginning to bo 
hard pressed by him. Lalsavoong had push^ further east, and was struggling with the 
Singsol Thadoes for the Chumfai valley and the range to the north of it. 

6. About this time the Poitoos applied for assistance against, Mongpir to two 
Manipuri Bajpootros, who had been settled by us some years previously in South 
llylakaudy, to protect that part of the district against the Poitoos themselves. In conse- 
quence of this application, the Manipuris with their armed follower made a sudden 
aud successful mid on the village of Mongpir which was then situated on a hill 
near the Piikwacherra, somewhat to the south of the Chatterchoora range. The chief 
was taken prisoner by the Manipuris, but released on his payment of a mnsom, 
and making a promise that he would not attack Cachar, or again trouble the Poitoos. 
After this the Lushais withdrew towards the south, but they kept up friendly re- 
lations with the Manipuri Bajpootras, and after the death of the latter, with 
their descendants. This seems to have been the origin of the connection between 
the Lushais and the exiled Manipuri Bajpootros, about which so much was heard 
in 1869 and again last year. The promise to refrain from attacking the Poitoos 
was possibly not without some effect. For although they were ultimately driven by 
Mongpir and his son Sookpilal to take refuge in Sylhet and ifill Tipperah, still there have 
always ^nce been relations between Mongpir’s family and that of the Poitoo chiefs of a 
kind different from those existing between the other Lushai chiefs, and the chiefs dis- 
possessed by them. A more detailed account of this matter will be found in my report 
C. of the 13th March 1871. 

7. Meantime Baling Vhoom, Lalsavoong, and Vonolel, son of the latter, were pros- 
pering even more than Mongpir. Lalsavoong, having driven out, or subdued, all the 
chiefs north of the Chumfai Valley, died before 1849, leaving at least three sons, all of 
whom became powerful chiefs. One of these, Lalpoong, was head of the great village of 
Sellam, and the other villages now belonging to his son Piyboi ; but he seems to have 
been to some extent subordinate to his brother Vonolel, was undoubtedly the aablest and 
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most powerful Chief that the family of Lalul has yet produced. In his youth he seems 
to* have been constantly^ fighting, and always apparently or less successful. He 
fought various tribes to his south ifiiown to the Koohies by the general name of Poi, 
and carried ofl^^or induced to accompany &im, numerous families of those villages, whom 
he settled down either in separate villages or in the villai^ of his own Kookies. He 
followed the same policy towards the Soktes/ another family of Kookies, whose head is 
Kamhow, the powerful Chief of Molbhom, and we found hundreds of Sokte familieM 
settled among the Lushais in whose villages ^ we have lately been. He made numerous 
attacks on the Naga villages under Manipur, until, somewhere about 18GO, Colonel 
McCulluch, who was then Political Agent, ,by judicious management induced him to come 
tt) terms, which T believe he kept faithfully as lon^ as Colonel McCulloch remained in 
Alanipur. He scorns to have avoided <]uarrels w'ith the other chiefs of the Lalul family 
over whom, however, ho had great influence, aud by whose people ho was invariably 
spoken of as the “ Grotit Chief.” 

8. In 1819, Laling Vhoom was the Chief next in influence and importance to Voiwdel. 

He had driven the Thadoe Chiefs from the Kengti and Noongvai ranges, and had made 
a village for himself a little way south of the groat bluff of Nisapw'ee (Peak Z). This 
seems to have been a larger village than even Vonolel’s. He is said to have been pre- 
paring to occupy the sites from which the more northern Thadoe villagers’ had been 
driven, when he died in II is death was followed by a mid, conducted by his son 

Mora or Moullah, against the Thadocs of Kaiini»ng, a Chief whose vilUigo had been 
situated on the hill south of Hongkong, but who had some years previously taken mfuge 
ill Cachar, and settleil about ten mi^(^s south of the station. He had taken with him 
two sets of gongs claitnod by the Lusliais, and it was on acM^ouiit of tliis dispute tlmli 
his villages were choseu for attack. Lieutenant-Colonel Lister, PoHtioal Agent in the 
Khusi lulls, was diroctod by Government to find out and punish iho perpetrators of this 
outrage ; aud some others that were committed at about the saino time iu Sylhet and 
Tipperah. 

9. It is needless hero to give any det.ai]ed account of Colonel Lister’s opemtions which 
are described by Mr. Miwikcnzie in his memorandum on the North-East Frontier. It is 
suHicieut to mention that his little force marched under the guidance of refugee Kookies 
along the ltengti)vir range to a point a little north of its junction with the Noongvai 
range. From hero Colonel Li.stor, with a jKirtion of his fonjo, made a rapid march east- 
ward crossing the Hookiii near its source, and surprised Mora’s village. Most of the iii- 
diahitants however had time to escape, but some wore killed, and the village burnt. Colonel 
liister rt'inained for some littlo time on the range; but the Lushais after their first 
fight comiiicru'ed to annoy him in the way that the same clan tried to annoy us last 
December at KhoIoL Hut in his case their tactics proved successful to a certain extent, 

’ for (kdonol Lister, thinking his js)sition untenable, destroyed a large ipiaiitity of stores, 
which were in his advance depAts, and retreated rapidly to Cjiehar, followed by parties 
of^ Lushais, who killed any of the (joolies or guide^i they found .straggling. 

10. In spite of this, the effect of the destruction of Liiliug Vhoom ’s village, which 
was at that time probably liie largest Kookie village in existence, was very great. Next 
cold weather messengers came in, who statwi that thi‘y ha,d been sent by Vouolol or 
Harmoilene, as it was tlion written, his brother Lalpiumg or Lal[)Ow, Hhoota, Sookpilal, 
and another Chief of little note, to ask for our frienilship and assistance against tlie Pois. 
Probably their more immediate, though unavowcil, object w'as to find out whether any 
further operations agiiiiist Mora w’oro contemplated. They all seem to have come from 
Sool^ilal’s village, and the Chief among them was a Manipiiri, who had settled among 
the Lushais. He went back after a short stay iu Cachar, and returned in December with 
Sookpilal himself, who spent some time here. I may remark that this visit is denied 
by all the Kookies, and after reading all the correspondence on the subject, I think it 
possible that the Manipuri finding tliat the Suporintondont of Cachar refused to give 
any presents, except to Sookpilal iu person,' got some one to personate the chief. How- 
ever rather friendly relations were formed by degrees with Sookpilal’s people ; messages 
aud presents were frequently exchanged, and when tea gardens w'cre iirst opened in South 
Cachar, the Lushais from time to time came down and worked upon thorn, while traders 
and wood-cutters from Cachar made annual visits into their country. Wo had less 
communication with Mora’s villages ; but there was con.siderable trade with them, and 
occasional messages of a friendly character were interchanged. 

11. But while the Lushais* showed some desire to keep on good terms with the 
Cachar authorities, they perhaps uccidontally followed a line of conduct which looked 
as if they suspected aud feared us. Sookpilal, who before 1849 had advanced north of 
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Chattorchoora Peak, moved his own village by degrees southward to his present position 
close to the Sylhoos. Mop died sometime after the destruction 9 ! his village, leaving an 
infant son, Vonjiilal, whose mother, Impanoo, eventually remov<^ the chief villages to the 
site that we call “old” Kbolel which is practically very much furtlier from what 
was then our cultivated frontier Nisapwee. The intention of taking up tlie village 
sites abandoned by the refugee Kookies was given up; but what the Luskais called 
guard villages were established on points commanding the different routes from our 
frontier to the chief Lushai villages. All intercourse between our Kookies and the Lushais 
was discouraged by the Chiefs of the latter, and traders and wood-cutters were obliged 
to go by waW to certain points fixed by the Lushais, from which they were occasionally 
allowed to go to the villages of the Chiefs. In this way, in course of time, the Lusliais 
succeeded in putting between our frontier and their villages a tract of forest which was 
not only unexplored by us, but to a groat extent unknown to any of our Kookies, except 
a few old men who had not been over the grounds fur years. It was a mistake on our 
part to allow this to happen, particularly as for many yojirs after 1849 we had in the 
Kookio Levy an instrument which, if properly used, would have been admirably suited 
to break down the barrier which the Lushais were putting up between themselves 
and us. 

12 . Por some years after Colonel Lister’s expedition, there were no raids on either 
Cachar or Sylhot. But in 1862, Sookpilal made a raid on Hill Tipperah and some villages 
in the south of Sylhot, in which scvcnil British subjects were killed or carried off. 
lie was instigated and assisted by Gnoorshailou, a (’hief of the I’oitoos, whoso father liad 
been transported for a similar outnige about 1815, and by two of his relatives, iiamtid 
Kuugbhoom and Lai Iloolien. Sookpilal’s complicity in this mid docs not seem to have 
been suspected until 18(il<, when four of the captives escaped into Cachar from his village. 
During the three following years many attempts were made by the Cachar officers tri 
induce Sookpilal to give up remainder of the captives, and more than 01100 a hostile 
expedition was thought of. Finally, however, Sookpilal gave up four of the captives, 
stating that of the remainder, some had been sold to tribes on the south and south-east, 
and some were unwilling to leave, having married in the Lushai villages. 

13. In the course of these negotiations an agreement w’as made with the represen- 
tatives of Vonpilal and Sookpilal, that each of tlieso Chiefs was to receive an annual sum 
of 600 on his agreeing to do his utmost to preserve peace on the frontier, and to send 
each year cerfciin specified articles by way of tribute. Some time after this proposal was 
made to the Lushais, some people, wiio represented themselves as sent by Vouolel, came in 
to say that Vonpilal had informed tho former Chief that ho must pay a share of the 
tribute, the amount of which w'as greatly exaggerated. messengers were informed of 
the real state of the case, and wont aw'ay apparently satisfied. About the same time some 
messengers from Vonpilal complained of the extension of tea gardens to the south as 
likely to encroach on their hunting grounds. Thoir real objection clearly was that the 
advance of our cultivated frontier sensibly narrowed the bolt of seemingly impcnctmblo 
jungle between them and us. Major Stow^art told them that tea cullivaiion would doubt- 
less extend as far as the streams were navigable, but pointed out that the Lushais would 
benefit greatly thereby. The general result of these negotiations was however thought 
very satisfactory, but it came out afterwards that our principal agent in dealing with the 
Lushais - a Kcnikie named Manjihow— had all through grossly deceived both parties for 
his own purposes. 

14. In the beginning of 1867, Major Stewart, who was then Deputy Commissioner, 
tried, without effect, to induce Sookpilal to meet him at the Pollycherra tea garden on 
the Dullessur. In 1867-68 the Sonai was surveyed as far as it is navigable, and an 
attempt was made to survey the northern part of Sookpilal’s country with his consent and 
assistance ; but one of Maujihow’s people, in a drunken squabble, wounded one of 
Sookpilal’s people, and the survey party was in consequence withdrawn to avoid possible 
<k>mplications. The uneasiness which this affair caused was somewhat allayed by tho 
reports brought down during the rains by traders who had gone up the Dullessur and 
Sonai ; according to them, both Sookpilal and Vonpilal were most anxious to remain on 
good terms with us. 1 believe that they meant to tell the truth, but subsequent events 
showed that their information was very incorrect. Tho truth is, that in spite of all these 
negotiations and messages and trading, payments of tribute and police allowances, wo 
knew much less about the Lushais and what they were about in 1868, than we did ten 
years previously, while they were in a much more dangerous state, as far lis wo were 
oouoorned,' than they had been at any time since Colonel Lister’s expedition. 1 do not 
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think thut the dutriot offioen were altogether to blame for this state of things. Doubt- 
less we had made misses. The local officers did not act wisely in recommending to 
Government to do away with an estlblishment of Kookie scouts kept up since 1869, for 
the purpose ol collecting intelligence connected with the Lushais. I think that Major 
Stewart was wrong in the way he treated the objection made to the advance of tea 
cultivation, and 1 am convinced that 1 allowed my desire to get information about the 
country to influence me most unfortunately when I tried to push the survey further 
than was safe or judicious at the time, particularly as 1 was unable to accompany the 
jnirvej partjr, owing to my presence being still more required in North Cachar ; but 1 feel 
that our ohiof fault was in not boldly and persistently calling the attention of Govern- 
ment to evils which we saw clearly. 1 think a rig]|t understanding of this question is so 
important' that I shall go somewhat minutely into the evils alluded to. 

15. Almost all the officers who have had any practical knowledge of this frontier,— 
Colonel Lister, Colonel McCulloch, Major Stewart and myself,— have all agreed in think- 
ing that we should keep a constant watch over the Eookies in our territory and Mani- 
pur, and, above all thiu^, that we should spare no trouble to get correct information 
about any dealings they might have with Lushais, and of all they learned of what was 
^oing on beyond the frontier. This was one of the chief objects of the Kookio levy ; 
it was the leading principle of Colonel McCulloch's Kookie policy : and Major Stewart 
has often told me that both he and Colonel Verner had alwys felt the necessity of looking 
well after our own Kookies. But I remember perfectly that when 1 came to the district 
in the end of 1863, he complained to me that the Kookies were slipping out of his hands. 
The abolition of the establishment of Kookie scouts in 1860 had been the beginning of a 
series of changes, all which tended to weaken our hold over the Kookies, and lessen our 
means of finding out what they were about. Then the Kookie levy had been taken over 
from him and made over to the police, then, practically, an almost independent depart- 
ment, with results which I shall describe lower down ; lastly, owing to the occupation of 
the waste lands of the district by persons actually engaged in, or far more often purpos- 
ing to commence tea cultivation, and the action of Government in remitting the house 
tax pi^ble by hillmen living on grants, the control of our own Kookies was passing from 
the official h^ of the district to grantees of Wtiste lands. 

16. The question of the inclusion of villages in grants has been lately discussed so 
fully that 1 shall not say more of it here ; but t may in passing suggest that it may be 
worthwhile to consider whether we ought not to take some kind of tribute from all hill- 
men settled in* Cachar, whether they live in grants or not. At present, owing to the 
cordial support we get from tea planters, we are able to a certain extent to look after the 
Kookies living on grants ; but in 1863 the general attitude of the non-official community 
was^ markedly hostile to the district authorities, and a large number of planters were 
inclined to look with dislike and suspicion on any interference with Kookies settled on 
their ^rdeus. Some went so far as to encourage and support their Kookies in disobeying 
extra ludicial orders given by the Deputy Commissioner, and generally no Kookie living 
on a tea grant was allowed to perform any service for us, unless wo had first asked for and 
obtained the permission of the planter. The result of all this was, that in a few years we 
entirely lost sight of the majority of the Kookies. In South Cachar, villages moved 
from garden to garden without our knowing anything of it. In spite of the discourage- 
ment of the Lushai Chiefs, there was considerable intercourse between their people and 
our Kookies ; parties of the latter often met parties of the former in the uninhabited 
jungle while hunting or collecting rubber, and heard fn)m them news of what was going 
on in their villages. Our Kookies occasionally went by water to the Lushai villages, 
and several Lushais from time to time came into Cachar and settled down in villa^ 
on teas ^dens. Nothing of all this, however, ever reached our ears till after the rauds 
of 186£ But if our rations with our own Kookies had remained what they had 
been for some years after 1849, we should either have got the intelligence direct from 
the Kookies themselves, or our scouts would have found out all about it. The case 
of the alleged murder of three of Sookpilal's people by Kookies of a village at the 
time situated on one of the Kunchunpore Company's grants shows very clearly how 
little was then known of the doings of the Kookies living on tea gardens. Worse 
.even than our ignorance of what was going on beetween Kookies and LushaiB was 

the exclusive reliance we were ultimately forced to place on Manjihow. As the other 
Kookies slipped away from us, and after the abolition of our fixed scouting estab- 
lishment, we were obliged toMepend upon him in all matters connected with Lus^s, 
and 1 hage sinoa his death found out that messengers who had been sent by the 
Chiefs to complain against him have been of necessity put under his care while in the 
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district, wliile he and his people interpreted what they had to say. Besides this, the 
inforniNtinii obtained I’roir^.the traders, Bengalees or Manipnris, imperfectly acquainted 
with the Kookie language and entirely ignorant of Kookic politics, was never suilicient 
to enable us to check Manjihow’s representation ; or even if they did brhig down any 
suspicious intelligence, he with his superior knowledge w^as able to give it any appearance 
that suited him. 

17. There was another result of the passing of the influence of the district authorities 

over our Kook ICS to the grantees of waste tods, the extent and iinportanco of which 1 
am not yet able, to measiire, and which it is verj^ diiUcult to indicate owing to the ^ 
enormous chasm betwvm our mode uf.i, thinking and that of the people about whom I 
am writing. The Kookies, as I have more than unco pointed out, seem to be unable to 
conceive any political system difTering in essence from their own, and they look upon the 
district of Tachar, fi»r instance, as a group of villages held togelluT by Iho superior power, 
natural or su])ernatural, of the Huropeau head of it. I’he formation of tea gardens on 
unoccupied ground by Muropeiuis would appear to them analogous to the formation of 
new' villages by the .sons of (diiefs, and they would in.sliiictively look on the owmers as 
rather depeiulent on the great central chief llnin subject to him. ^lorc than this they 
could without diirn-ulty believe that a planter could make his garden independent, or 
even grow' st) p(»worful as to change places w'lth the great Chief of the district and reduce 
him to dependence*. Now’ when the planlei-s forced the Dejuity Commissioner, some 
means wliicli tlio Kookies <H)nld not comprehend, to reliiuiuisli his claim t^) tribute from 
hillmen settled in grants, the deduction drawn bv the Kookies was, that each planter liad 
to a certain exleiit ncule hims(4f independent, though it was rloar that as yet he was 
w'eaker tlian tin*. Deputy Commissioner. Still it seemed to the Kookies that the power of 
tile latter, which he thought very great after was decreasing, and the race is very 

quick indeed to take advantage of the decline of a great (’hiefs supremacy. Of course 
the Lushals would v<*ry s«)on learn, either during their visits to Ca(diar or from wdiat they 
heard in other wuns from our Kookies, of the imaginarv rhango in the power of the 
Ue])uty (Commissioner, and of the rise of so many apparent ly independent (Jhiefs on the 
frontier. It was from this point of view' that I tliink Major Stewart’s aiisw'er to the 
objection against the extension of tea gardens was so dangerous. The meaning the 
Lnshais attached to it was, that he was unable to ])reveiit tlie formation of fresh tea 
gardens in the southern hills, that is, that he was unable to protect the liUshais from the 
encroachments of planters. 

18. I liave several times since lSf»7 pointed out the mistake which 1 consider we 
made in amalgamating the Ivookie levy with the jiolicc, particularly in my reiiort C, 
dated DMli March 1871. 1 need mit here repeat w'hat I then wrote, but 1 must correct 
a too sweeping accusation of cowardice against the Rookies in the police. We had some 
very brave Ko(»kic con.'^tables with us on the late exjiedition, and one I'anek, the lad who 
was w'oimded at Kliolel, distinguished himself very much. Hut w'hile 1 gladly bear 
testimony to the courage and good conduct of all the constables who a«5compaiiied us, I 
feel bound to jioiut out tliat they were comidetely useless for s(;outing, the work for which 
they ought to lie most fitted, and for which they were expressly brought to the front. 

The utter worthlessness of the police as scouts necessarily comes out very prominently 
in my w'ork. It w'as of course my duty to got intelligenoe about roads, and I frequently 
ac(;ompaiiied General Boiirchi(*r and Colonel llolicrt.s when reconnoitring. AVe tried in 
every possible way to utilize the Kookic and other constables who were with us, but 
could make nothing of them Still more conspicuous wn.s their failure when employed in 
an attempt to “stalk” the sharp-shooters who gave us so much anuo;^ance after our 
attack on Kliolel. It seems to me that this is the result of the disproportionate im- 
portance attached by some ])olice oUicers to drill and uniform, and their desire to give 
their men the set-uj) and finish of regular soldiers. I do not think any attempts have 
ever been made here to keep iqi and strengthen those habits of the war trail which every 
Kookie recruit has learned in his boyhood 

Even if it be really necessary that the police on the frontier should be highly trained 
soldiers, I do not think that such necessity should prevent our having a body of hillmen 
well and suitably armed, trained as nearly as possible in their own manner of fighting, in 
scouting, in tracking fugitives, in hunting out water and paths, and in all the other 
accomplishments of jungle warfare, with just so much military discipline ^as may be 
needed to keep them together, and as little as possible of a soldier’s dress or equipment. 
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19. But the abolition of the Kookie levy was not the only mischief which it seems 

to me the intrDduction oj the new police system into Cachar entailed. Whatever may be 
thought of the policy of depriving the magistrate of all oontrtu over the interual organi- 
sation of the f^olice in other districts, T* am convinced that it worked mischievously in 
Cachar; for while the entire management of the political w'ork of tlie district was still 
left' to the Deputy (commissioner, he w^as made pnictirall^' powerless to regulate the 
machinery on which he had mainly to rely to carry out the work. I pointed out tliis 
in reporting on the slate of North Cachar in 18(58, and 1 think it desirable to slate here 
that my opinion on tlio subject is still unchanged, although 1 hojic that the n'ceiit 
changes in the relations of the police force to Mag istmtes will do away wMth many of 
the evils and diHiculties to whi(jh I allude. « 

20. Meantime tliere w'cre very important changes going on almost unperceived by 
ns in the midst of the Lushai community. F mentioned above that Mora’s w'id<)W' after 
his death removed their chief villagcj to the Kholel hill on tli(‘ east of the 'ri])ai ; she 
fixed her own village, however, on the ningo between the Tipai and Soiiai, and still 
claimed suporiority over the villages bctw'cen the Honai ami the Dullessur. "Whon 
Sookpihra sons grew up how^ever, ami started villago.s on their owm account, they found 
the hills W'Ost of lh(5 Dulh'Ssur too narrow for them and puslied forward lowanis the 
Sonai, at first probably with the consent of Vonpilul's mother. Tn 1S(5S Khalkom, tite 
most energetic of Sookpilal’s sons, hud a large village of his own, on the same range as 
Peak Z, but fjirt her South, and had gained cf»n*ii«lcrablo inlluence o\cr the surrounding 
villages. This was lo(»k<-d on with dissatisfaction by V'onpilal, wlio had lately tak<*n over 
the management of villa g<'S from his mother, and married the sister of bis neighbour 
Poiboi, wdio had sncc<‘ode<l to tlie villages of his father, liulpoong. Another son of 
Lalpoong by a motlier of inferior birth, named Lalrooiu, had gone further sonih, and 
managed the village of a very old w'oinan, tlic widow of Ijalsavoong. ^’onolel as he grew 
old seems to li.avo lost some of his great influence, and ]»n'ssed hard by the Soktos, 
How'longs of liulpitang’s villages, and Pois, to have made a kind of treats with a power- 
ful Chief of the latl(‘r. known to ns as the Pallani (Jhiof, who agreed to assist V’'ouolol 
against all enemies on the payment of a tribute in cotton and some other artich-s. (')ne 
of Vonolel’s sons, licnkom, liad started a village about twenty miles north of the (Aiampai 
Valle3\ Another Deow'te hail gone off to the west, in the direction of llhooia’s villages. 
Tongdong, a son of a di*ad brother of Vonolel, had a village in the direction iff Manipur. 

2J. Ah miglit have been expected, all lliese young (chiefs and the young men of all 
their villages wen; eager for lighting, but they .seem to liave felt that tiny could not do 
more than defend themselves against the tribes on tlie sontli ami oast. There w'ere, 
however, left the Poitoos of 'ri]>peruh andS^lhet, with whom {Soiikpilal’s poojde had a 
standing fend, the gardens of (Jachar, and the Naga villages of Manipur. ^I’he old people, 
the w'omen especially", who remembered (Jolonel ListiT’s oxi)edition ami telt that it 
somehow differed from one of their raids, advised them to avoid onr territory ; 
but the young warriors who had not been bi^ni in 1819, or who wore infants 
at the time, were unable to uuderstand their fears. They c*ouhl not see any differouco 
between what they'^ heard of the expedition and what they saw of Kamliow’s or Lalpi- 
tang’s raids. Be.sides, they probably thought that the (Jaohar Chief was not so strong 
as he had been twenty" years before, and they knew that they were much further away 
than Mora had been, and believed that no force from Cach.ar could remdi tlioni Then 
Colonel McChilloch had left Manipur ill the end of 18(57. He was succeeded by a Civil 
Assistant Surgeon, quite inexporienoed in frontier matters, and unable to control or even 
to understand the intrigues of the Manipur officials who, though they know very little 
more about the Lushais than he did, were resolved that no Political Agent should again 
keep the entire arrangement of the Kookies in his own hands as Colonel McCulloch had 
done. The Lushais soon found that the firm and judicious hand which hml kept them 
in order for nearly twenty years was withdrawn, and tliought that they might with 
safety attack the Manipur Villages. 

22. In November 1808, the Naga village of Mentha, in Mnnipiir territory, was 
attacked and burned by Vonpilal and Poiboi, and several captiv.'^^ cirrip-l off. In 
Docornbor of the same year some of Sookpilal’s jicople (Mi<!ountorcd and kilh>d some of 
Itungbhoom’s Poitoos in the jungles of Hill Tipporah ; they after\vnrd.-< t(K»k liung- 
bUoom^s village, which I think was in Sylliot, but were driven out of il by the men of 
a neighbouring police guard. Pn the intli .laiiuary 1809, the garden of Nowarhnnd 
was plundered and burned, and some of the coolies killed by Lai room, (du the 1 tth 
Deowte attacked the garden of Monierkhall, wliere there was a jjolice guard, which 
however was unable to prevent his plundering the garden and destroying the buildings. 
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Early in February a great attack was made on the Kala Naga stockade, which was 
strongly garrisoned by Manipuri sepoys, by several Chiefs among whom Lenkom wa» 
prominent. The stockade wns taken, and a Mjinipiiri officer and several sepoys killed. 
Some Naga villages were attacked and destroyed about the same time. • 

23. We did not find out who were the actual perpetrators of each raid till long 
after, but we suspected Vonpiliil and So<»kx)ilal from the first, and an attempt was made 
to punish them. The original proposal was to send a small column of soldiers and police 
up the Dullessur, in the direction of Sookpilal, where it was, if possible, to meet another 
small force advancing from the south of Sylhet, along the return tracts of the raiders. 
Another small body was to go up the Sonai to Ijusluii Hazaar, and then across through. 
Impanoo’s village to that of Vonpilai, where it was hoped it would meet a Manipuri 
force working across from the point taken up by the Manipuri contingent this year. 

These plans were materially altered and were not carried out successfully in their 
new shape. 

2i. The parties sent up the nullossur were forced by the weather to turn back 
after having gone three marches beyond our furthest tea garden. The party from 
Sylhet got within sight of one of Sookpilal’s villages, but unfortunately had to retire 
owing to want of provision.s, hnviiig had some rather unintelligible dealings with 
Lushais and having lost two men killed,— it is not clearly shown by wtiom. 

The Manipuri contingent were prevented by the weather from doing anything. 
A portion of the force Avhich went up the Sonai got to one of Vonpilal’s villages and 
within sight of that of his mother’s, the headmen of which, as well as those of V’oupi- 
lal’s village, caino to the occupied village and offered to make submission. They de- 
clared that Vfuipilal had lately died ; that he hud tfikcn no part in the raids ; that the 
raid on Mentha in November had been made by Poiboi alone; and that both he and 
his mother had always boon anxious to keep on good terms with us. We have since 
discovered that Von]»ilal wiis really dead ; that he had not taken an active part in the 
raids on Cachar, but that he, with I’oiboi, had committed the outrage on the Manipuri 
village *, and that he was roallj" hostile to us, but ha<l been restraino(i by liis mother who 
had great inlluence over him, and dreaded a repetition of the affair of 1S%9. With 
regard to all the other raids, the Lushais gave very accurate information, and they pro- 
mised to do all in their power to induce Deowte, the principal offender, and the other 
Chiefs of Vonolcl’s family, to come to t-erins. They also agreed that they and the head- 
men of Vonpilai ’.s village would meet a Cachar officer, at some place to bo appointed by 
him, during the next cold season, and they would try to induce the other eastern Chiefs 
to do likewise. They of course denieil that they had any captives taken in the recent 
raids, but they promised to do what they could to get back those that were iu the villages 
of other Chiefs. 

25. After the return of the expedition there was much discussion about the 
measures to be taken for the future protection of the frontier. I have not materials to 
enable me to describe hero all the proposals made, but I shall give an outline of the 
views which I laid before Government. In the first place, I recommended that an ex- 
pedition on a smaller scale than, but organized on similar principles to, the one of this 
year should be sent to attack Sookpilal iu the first instance. 1 had theu satisfied 
myself that Sookpilal had not been concerned in the Cachar or Manipur outrages, 
and that the attack on the Kookies on the Sylhet frontier was much less serious from 
a polili(*^l point of view thnn the other raids ; but Sookpilal was an old offender, and I 
fi>ared that the results of the two attempts made to reach him would make him more 
insolent than ever. 

1 also proposed that while the military expedition was operating against Sookpilal, 
I should go up the Sonai with a guard sufficient for defence and make an effort to prevail 
on the eastern Chiefs to make a voluntary submission ; and in this I hope to be aided by 
vigorous pressure exercised by Manipur in communication with me on the villages of 
Poiboi and Vonolel. If we should fail in our attempts, 1 proposed that the militarv 
expedition should, if it had time after bringing Sookpilal to reason, work eastward, 
through the villages of Deowte and Lalroom, towards Vonolel. After all the tribes had 
been reduced to submission, 1 proposed to carry out fully a policy somewhat similar to 
that which had been commenced after 1849, but which) as I have shewn above, had not 
been fairly tried, and to try to obtain influence over the Lushais by inducing them to 
settle on the uninhabited tract between their villages and our cultivated flrontier by 
fostering trade, by constant communications with the people and Chiefs of all the villages 
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and by encouraging them to serve in an irregular levy to be composed mainly of billmen 
belonging to the frontier., I also proposed to lay down a boundary line between the Cachar 
District and the Lushai hills. * ^ 

26. The* Government of India refused to sanction the expedition, and I now think 
that this was a most fortunate circumstance. Our knowledge of the (*ountry and the 
real position of the villages were tlicn so imperfect that the expedition would have had 
very great dilhculty in even getting to Sook]>ilar8 village, and certainly the whole season 
would have been occupied in dealing with him. Anything done in his direction would 
have very little effect upon the eiLstorn villages, who would in all prohabilit}'^ have 
thought they were safe from all danger of retribution if we fouiui it so diilicult to roach 
Sookpilal. The proposition to re-organize a Kookic levy was not accepted. This X think 
is to be regretted, for it might have been very useful during the late expedition. 1 was 
permitted, however, to pay a visit to the Lushai hills for the purpose of meeting as many 
chiefs us posisible. 

27. I proposed to proceed first to Lushai Tlazaar on the Sonai, Hand to use 
the influence of Vonpilal’s people to induce the chiefs of Vonolel’s family on 
the one side, and those of Sookpilal on the other, to meet me. Jf I were 
successful with the former, 1 iutendfid to make an effort to work aenjss through their 
country to Manipur, and I asked the ilajah to xlo his utmost to help mo in di^aliiig with 
them, as 1 had found, from the statements »)f the liU.shais wlio came in to sec me at the 
end of the rains, that the eastern jicople still looked uptm Mani[)ur with some of the 
feeling with which Colonel -Mc(;ulloch h.-ul tried to inspire them. 1 also asked the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Cliittagtmg If ill 'IVacls to uiake an attem]»t to meet if ho 
could spare time, and at all events to do all in his power to open communication with mo. 

28. The Deputy Commissioner was unable to make any attempt to meet mo, but 
he seut a letter which, strange to say, made its way iito Maui]>ur through the llowlongs 
and Syloos. Some da^s after we got to Lushai Bazajir, I had a meeting with tho headmen 
of Voupil’s villages, and with Khalkom, Sook]>ilal’.s son, and some other chiefs. 1 found 
that there was no chance of opening direct couiiiiuiiicalion with the chiefs of the family 
of Vonolel and his brothers, that it would not bo safe to attempt to make iny way 
through their hills to Manipur, and that it was more than probable that no real attempt 
to aid me had been made by that state. Conseipicntly, as Sookidlal had shown some 
anxiety to conic to t(Tiiis, I determined to march across to the Dulh\ssur, in tho hope of 
having a meeting wot h him. I got across to Bepari Bazaar, and made witli him there 
a provisional settlement of the boundary. 

20. It will be seen from the above that whatever may have been tlie value of tho 
arrangements made with tlie western Lushai villages, i had entirely failed to do anything 
with the eastern ones, and the Lieutenant-Governor Sir William Grey, fi*lt great 
uneasiness about this at the time, it was llioiiglil, however, that iii foriuiiig friendly 
relations with the nearer portions of the tribe, especially wit li Sookpilal, tho object of 
most immediate importance had been to all appcanince attaiued. 1 had come to the 
conclusion besides, that ow'ing to the geographical position of Manipur, and tlie relations 
which had previously existed bet wtcu the Lushai and that state, the Political Agent 
there was in a much better position than I cimld be to carry out the wishes of (iovorn- 
ment ; and 1 at the same time believed that hitherto the action of the Manipur Itajah 
and his ollicials had been quite inconsistent with a loyal adhesion to the declared policy 
of the paramount power. Consequently, although Manipur affairs are overlooked by 
the Government of India in the Foreign Department, I, with the approval of tho 
Lieutenant-Governor, wrote to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal a letter, the 
greater part of which I shall quote, because I am still convinced that the views 
about Manipur are oorreet, although at the time 1 under-rated tho danger to us from the 
eastern Lushais. 

30. “ The Lushais look upon the Tipai as tho boundary between the clans, which 
are, to use their own phrase, ‘ the Manipuri Bajah’s men’ and those wdiich are ‘ the 
Cachar Saheb’s.* It is not easy to define exactly their idea of the relation indicated by 
this phrase ; but tho clans west of tho Tipai certainly consider that they are in some 
way connected with Cachar, and those to tho east, with one exception, have the same 
feeling about Manipur. Tho exception is the village of Khole'l, which, though now 
situated on the east of the Tipai, still is considered to be one of the Cachar villages. 
]^t of BLholel, at the distance of about one day’s journey, is tho village of Foiboy, son 
of Ijalpoong. He is at present very much dissatisfied with Manipur, and according to 
the statement of the Lushai Dorpong, forwarded to the Commissioner of Dacca witii my 
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letter of tli(3 6ih, he jiccus«cs Tluido subjects of the Rajah of having murdered seven of his 
people this year. Tn spite of this all the Lushais of his village whom I saw spoke of 
their making friends with the Rajah ultimately* as a certaint3% and the Chief and his 
headmen did not seem to wish to have anything W) do with Cachar. « 

“ III the same w^ay whenever I S])oko about V'onolel or any of his sons, except 
Deow'te, I was tnld that they sent Munlries and pnjscnts into Manipur, and that they 
wished to ho ‘ the Rajah’s pepole.* 

“llui, while I Ihink that Manipur is in a better position than Cachar to gain an 
influence over the clans cast of the Tipai, it is nearly as important for the latter as it is 
for the former that friendly intercourse should bo kept up with lliose villages. The 
Chiefs are all nearly related to those s»?tith of Cachar j they are continually intermarrying, 
and their ])Coi»le kec]) up a ronslant intercourse for trade and other jmrposcs. The result 
of this close connection is that the minds of the Cacliur Lushais wdll ho unsettled as long 
as Manipur coiitiniujs on liad terms with the eastern elans, Dorpong, in tip* statement 
alluded to f|t)o\e, nuMilions that IViihui had sent to ask tlie Kholel people to join in an 
attack on Manipur. It is true that they refu.sed on that occasion, but something might 
happen at any time to make tliein change their minds. Rven if they were to keep the 
promises they have made to me of not engaging in any quarrels with Manipur, Cachar 
might still Mitfer in the case (d* hostilities between the Rjisteni Lushais and the Rajah. 
l\ir in^auce, the chief coui])laint made by the Lushais against Manipur is that some of 
their people were murdered by Tlindoes this y«‘ar, and as long ns the present bad feeling 
exists, there will probsibly be many similar occurrences. Now, as a general rule, the 
Lushais would not find it easy to get at the Manipur Tlindoes to make reprisals; but 
there are severalTlaitioe villagcjs in Cachar, and tlio Lushais might be tempted to attack 
the |»eoplc of them in rev<'ngm for the injuries done by their relatives in Manipur. 
Again, there are all along the frontier villages of Mauipuris, who arc our subjects and 
who owe no allegiama* udiatevcr to the Rajah, lint if the. Lusha i.s were to get exasper- 
ated with the JVlauii>uri ’race generally, they might attack the iieoplc living in Cachar 
without earing whoso subjects they were. 

** T have long felt the im])ortauce to Cachar of a good fcoliiig being kept up 
between Manipur and the clans to its .south, and in 1807 I went in, wdth the permission 
of llis Honor tin* Lieutenant-Coverner, to confer with (’olonel McCulloch, wdio was 
then Political Agent, on this subject. At that time the Lushais were apjiareiitly on very 
good terms with Maniimr and with the Thadoes and other Kookics living in that state. 
Messengers were sent from time to time to the Lushai (diicfs nominally from the Rajah, 
but really from tlu} P»)litical Agent, and presents ivero sometimes s(*nl. down. These mes- 
sengers were always Kookii-s, in wliom t ’olonel McCulloch, eoiild f)nt trust. He tells me 
that he “ never aliow'(‘d any .Mauipuris to mix in these affairs, feiiring their inveterate 
habit of inventing, wbicli would bring mischief,” Ocoa.sionall3^ also, influential Lushais 
w^ent in to see Colonel McCulloch, and J believe that when his messengers carried hia 
silver-mounted Hurme.*<e dao to any of the nearer villages, the headmen looked upon it 
a.s the summons to ap})ear before him, wdiich they were bound to obey. ^IMie Manipur 
Kookics used at that time to shoot over the hunting grounds of the Lushais near the 
groat salt sj)ring called (fliiboo, and when they killed anything, they left a hind leg at 
spring for the Ijushais, wlio in their turn, when lucky, used to leave a leg for the Thadoes. 

“ All this is cliango<l. It wais at this very spring of Chiboo that, according to the 
Lushai story, the Thadoes this year killed Poiboi’s men, four of whom were hunting and 
three making salt. Manipuris were sent down by the Rajah to negotiate with the 
Lushais. They went back saying, that they had been threatened with death ; that the 
eastern clans had bec<mie most boastful and insolent ; that they looked upon our tour 
among the western elans as an act of submission ; that they described the presents which 
wo gave the head men as tribute ; and that they wore going te attack Manipur in the 
middle of April. This attack, however, was never made, and the Lushais who came 
in to mespoko as badly of the Manipuris who had been sent to them as the Manipuris 
had done of them ; they also said, frequently, that Poiboi, and the other Chiefs would not 
come to terms with Manipur until a ‘ good * messenger wore sent to them. When I 
asked tliem wliat they meant by a good messenger, they said one who was honest, who 
meant really to .settle mutters, and not one merely sent to spy out the land and find out 
how most mischief could bo done to them. I could not find out exactly what they meant, 
but I suspect that the mosseugcr had talked in the n^ual boasting style of Manipuris 
about the puniflimcnt the Rajah meant to inflict on tho Lushais, and the ease 
with whi(!h their villages could be got and destroyed. I was rather surprised to hear the 
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Agent of the Manipur Itajah in Cachar talking in the same way, for the Manipuris 
generally think differently, and seem vejy anxious that both th(^ltajah and our Govern- 
ment should be friendly with the Lusliai^. 

«- 

“ I think that the ohange in the relations of the Lusha is with Manipur may be 
accounto<l for. Al'ier very minsh opposition Colonel MeCullocli, in the time of the 
present Kajali’s father, got pra(*ti<*ally into his hands the oiitire managcnicni of all 
matters conneeted witli the Kookios. Of course ho always w(*rked in the name of the 
Rajah and obtained his consent to every thing of iniportauce, but lie did not allow the 
•Manipur olllcials to interfere in any way. The latter have always disliked tlie arrange- 
ment excessively, and when (kdoiu‘1 McCulloch rejired, they at once set to work, to 
prevent his successor getting the same power. I believe they were sneeessfnl in this. 
The influcneci exercised by Colonel ]Mc(hillocli was not directly conneeted with his ])o.sition 
as Political Agent, and his authority over the Kookies was not eonhirred on him by our 
Government.* It was based on his great experience, on his power of conversing freely 
and directly with tluj hillmen, and on his minute knowledge of their affairs. It Avas 
impossible ttiat his successor could ho possess<id of llic.s(‘ (pialilications, or that without 
them he could keep the exclusive inanageiiiCMit of the Kookies, and consequently the 
Manipur oUicials of the Rajah began to interfere. 'I'lie result is the jiresent unliappy 
condition of the frontier. 1'he Manifmr oflicials now see that as long as their inter- 
ference is alloAvcd to continue, the Lushais are not likely to live on friendly terms with 
Manipur ; and as they are unwilling to be excluded from the inaiuigemeni of frontier 
matters, they are doing all in their power to induce the Rajah to take hostile measures 
and bring the villages into subjection. For some reason or other, they think that onr 
Government is likely to a^si^t the Ihijah in doing this, and they seem unahlo to under- 
stand that it we were foree«l to attack any of the clans, it would he tliose on our ow'u 
border Avliieh give us trouble, and not those to the fur east uliich aro the only ones that 
Mauipur has anything to do svilh. 

“In my opinion the first thing to he dom*, in order to nMiudy the existing evil, is 
for our Government to maki* an arrangcnieut with the Rajah under wdiicli the Political 
Agent should get, ollieially, the .same position in Kookie matters that (.’olonel MijCnlloeh 
made for himself. The Mani]»ur otUcials of the Rajah should not he allowed to interfere 
unless when directed to do so by the Agent, and the Ra jah shoiihl agree to pass no orders 
and adopt no measures affecting Kookies wdlhout lirst consulting the Agent. ^J'he 
‘Thadocs should not be allowed to carry on tlicir feud with the ljushais, and occurrences 
like the alU'geil murder of the seven mmi at Chiboo should be carefully guarded against 
and severely punished. 

“Trustworthy messengers might bo sent doAvn to the easleni villages not to settle 
any terms with the Lushais, hut to induce the rhiefs, if possible, and if not the Muntries 
of the eastern villages, to meet the Politie^il Agi'nt. If they eouUi not be induce«l to go 
into the valley of ^Manipur, 1 think it might he worlhwliile to consider llio advisability 
of the Agent going to meet 1 bom, say soiiumherc to the south-west of Moirang or tlie 
south of KoAvpoom, or even nearer their villages, 

“ If in such a meeting the causers of the attacks on Manqmr of last year couhl he 
found out, very much would lio done. I think I have Ixen able to discover the circum- 
stances which iedto llio attacks on our territory, and 1 am ashamed to have to acknowledge 
that the latter might have been averted if weiiad beeu le>s ignorant of 11 k* liUshais and 
had taken more trouble to find out and redre.ss ilieir grievances. In the same way 
it will probably bo found out that, the eastern Lushais have suffered real or fanri(*d 
injuries from the hillmen who arc subject to Manipur. The Lushais told me tliat the 
Rajah had either lixed or promised to lix a boundary between their lands, and tlio.so which 
he claimed for his own hillmen. 1 ho]»e that this is true. Among all the tnlies on the 
frontier there is a very strong feeling about boundaries lOach village has its liinils wliich 
arc knowm and respected by the tribes arouud as long as they are at ]if‘ace with it, and 
any attempt made, except in time of hostilitic.-*, by one chm to occupy lands bidonging 
to another clan, would be condemned by every one. If the Rajah of Manipur were to 
fix a boundary for the Lushais and to tell them that it would be respected only as long 
as they behaved well, he would have no small security for tlieir future, good conduct. 
The effect of this would be still gi^atcr if the Rolitical Agent were to go over some of 
this boundary with the Lushais, and if the Rajah were to give them a sunniid counter- 
signed by hftn. 
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“ The Lushais would probably meet the Political Agent with presents, some for the 
Bajah and some for himself. The Rajah might bo encouraged to make some return 
presents, and the Political Agent might be allowed to give something of small value on 
the part of our Governmont. 

“ When friendly intercourse had once been established, it would not be difficult for 
the Political Agent to Mud out if there were any prisoners in the villages of the Lushais, 
and if there were, to got them released. 

“ I believe the Manipur Chief would bo willing to support the Political Agent in 
carrying out a consistently friendly policy, lie knows that the Lushais are not the only, 
or even the must formidable of the fols on his southern frontier. Karahow of Molbhem, 
the great Sokto Chief who is said to have burned Moirang this year. Is much more likely 
to give troul)lo to Manipur than the Lushais aro, and 1 have heard that the powerful 
and savage tribes called by the Jjusliais Khyrees are creeping up towards Manipur. It 
would be clearly to the Rajah’s advantage to have in the Lushais a strong friendly tribe 
to break tiie attek of the outside tribes when they begin to press on his frontier. The 
selMsh and ignorant Manipuris who surround him do not see this, but I think ho might 
be made to understand it.” 

I do not say that the Political Agent would have been ultimately successful if he 
bad tried vigorously to carry out the policy above indicated ; but I think it almost certain 
that the eastern Lushai Chiefs would not have dared to make the raids of last year if he 
had guue dowji to Chiboo with a sufficieutly strong guard and taken up a position there 
in December 1870. 

31. Towards the end of 1870 information which I had previously received of the 
death of Vouolcl was conMnned. In December 1 went down to Changsil, a point on the 
Dullessur River, where I mot Sookpilal, and finally settled the boundary fixed provi- 
sionally the year previous. After I had seen Sookpilal, and just before I started to march 
across to the Sonai, I heard rumours that some of Voiiolel’s family were on their way to 
attack Cachar. I did not believe this at the time. Rut some time after 1 reached the 
Sonai, Lushais came iu with intelligence that V^ouolel's son, Laiboorah, had attacked the 
out-post at Moiiicrkhal, garden, had killed several soldiers and police, but had eventually 
retired with a loss of over fifty killed. 1 heard also that Tangdong, Vonolol’s nephew, 
had made an attempt to reach the Nowarbund garden ; but owing to none of his people 
knowing anything of the country ho hsid missed bis way and came out at Nugdigrain, ’ 
where he got three prisoners, and that during his absence on the raid his village had been 
destroyed by Kamhow, and his wife and many of his people taken captives. The Lushais 
also told me that liCiikom had made another attack on Manipur. Some days later news 
was brought iliat tbo llowloiigs under Renkuiu and Sangboong, sons of Lalpitaiig, 
had attacked a garden in South Uylakanday, killed a European and many natives, 
and taken off several prisoners, among whom was a little girl who, as I understood 
from the description, Avas European or of European extraction. My informant said 
that the Eow longs were even then debating about giving up this child either through 
Rutton Poca or Sookpilal. 1 also heard that the Sylho«)S and Gnoorshai Ion’s Poitoos 
were probably implicated in the western raids, but there was nothing more than suspicion 
against them. During the remainder of my stay iii the hills I was employed in collect- 
ing information about the perpetrators of tlie raids, the exact position of their villages, 
and the easiest way to got at them. As 1 was on my way back, Khalkoin, Sookpilal’s 
son, came to meet mo at Lushai Bazaar ; he corroborated the above statements and pro- 
mised to assist us if we undertook an expedition to punish the eastern tribes. On the 
22ud, just before 1 started on my return, I heard that some Howlongs were on their way 
to attack some of the gardens of South llylakandy. 

32. On my return to the station I found that the information given mo by the 
Lushais as to the outrages in this district was to a great extent correct, but that very 
little was known hero about the perpetrators. Whatever had been found out, however, 
conMrmed the slateincuts I had heard, and left no doubt on my mind that the raids oil 
Manipur, Monicrkhall and Nugdigram hud been committed by the relatives of Vonolel, 
and those in South llylakaudy, Sylhet and Tipperah, by Puitoos. It w'ould be super- 
fiuous for mo to give here a detailed account of these raids, but I wish to point out a 
difference between the character of the attacks on Nugdigram and Monierkhall and 
those made on Alexandrapore, Cutlecherra and Jhalnacherra, which ws^ not suffi- 
ciently brought out in any of the reports made at the time. 
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33. The people at Alexandrapore were taken so completely at unawares by the 
ifow'lonjQfs suddenly emerging from Uie adjoining jungle in ^idiicli they were concealed, 
that they were unable to make the idightest attempt to defend themselves, and Mr. 
AViuehester, wt?o was at breakfast when the attack was made, seems to have been killed 
before ho had time to load his woay»ori. The bungalow at Cutlochorra is so situated 
that Messrs, Bagshaw and Cooke had sufliciont warning to be able to arm themselves and 
a few of their people, with whose jussistaiice they not only drove tlie llowlongs from the 
garden, but forced them to set free some captive coolies whom they wore earryihg off. 
The Howdongs returned to the garden next day, but W'ore again driven off w’ith ease by 
Messrs. Bagshaw and Cooke, this time aided by nine policemen who had come up during 
the night, d'hc party whiidi attacked .fhalnachcrl^, said to be 120 strong, were repnls<‘d 
by a patrol party of one head constable and four constables who were in the lines at the 
time; and the l£owd‘»ngs seem to have been driven aeross the river, before some more 
police, sent to the assistance of ilie ]»atrol party, a.rriYe<l from the stockade, half a mile 
distant. The manager of Monierkhall Inul reijeived a waniing of a. thrrateiie<l raid and 
had taken away his coolies behire the attack was made ; but he, w’ilh two more well- 
armed Kuropcaiis, nnnained in the stockade, wliieli was ludd by thirl \->even sohiiers and 
police, who wore reinforced next day by Mr. Daly ajid thirty-nine s(»ldiei*s. Lalboorah’s 
Liishai.s, how'cver, besieged the stoackade f(»r two days, keeping up siicli a heavy tire 
tlait, as Mr. Daly described it,a man could not . •'how himself outside without getting a 
shot, and they successfully met two .v«/*//cv nmde by Mr. Daly, wdio each time took 
out about twenty-six men, but w'as driven back with the loss of seven killed and one 
w'ounded. Five men had l)ce]i wounded on the previous day. 

Taiigdong's party, aft(‘r killing some Nagsis and Bengalees wdioin they came upon 
ill trying to timl (he path they had lost, came out on the Nugdigram road, where they 
met Mr. Daly’s rear guard consisting of eight soldiers and a constable. The soldiers 
behave<l most gallantly, keeping the Ln^hais in chock long enough to all<*w' the coolies 
thc}’^ were escorting to get off in s/ifcly and thou selling their lives dearly, for they arc 
said by an eye- witness to have killed twenty-live of the eiKuny ; but at h*nglh they 
w’ere overpowered, — six wen) killed and one 'wounded. Tin; liUsliai got po.ss( ssion of 
thirteen muskets taken from tlu' dead soldiers and police, and I heard in iho hills that this 
was a matter of great exultation with them. 

It wd 11 be seen from the above that the Holongs, although lliey carried off great 
,boot3' and many captives, had showm themselves unable to witlistand any armed opjKisi- 
lion when met with ; wdiile on the other hand, the eastern Lushais got little plunder and 
only three captives, but had decidedly obtained wdiat they w^ould consider a great triumph 
over our troops. 

34. I have tried in the foregoing paragraphs to show' clearly, but without unneces- 
sary detail, the main facts relating to the Lushais, ou which wcjre based the advice given 
by me in the lirst instance, and the ultimate decision and action of the otlicer c^ominand- 
ing the force ; and I shall now' ipiote tin? original proposition for the puiiislimeut of tlio 
outrages of 187 1, made by me last March. 

“ There is now a better chance of conducting an expedition to a successful end than 
there has been hithort(». \A'c now know the character of the country and that it does 
not oppose any insuper;ible obstacles ; w'O also know generally the <lirecti()n of the villages 
we want to get at, and the way to roach them. Above all, the information collc<4ed 
lately on this side and at Chittagong makes it possible to estimate the amount of opposi- 
tion we are likely to meet with and to fi»rm a dermite })lan for an expedition, ’raking all 
these things into consideration, 1 have come to the conclusion that we ought to take 
measures to inflict punishment next cold weather on the perj>etralors of the outrages of 
this year j and I should propose to scud one forcxi from Cachar to the villages of Lal- 
boorah and Tangdong and another from cither Chittagong or Tipperuh to the villages of 
the sons of Lalpitang. 

Of course, I do not presume to make any definite suggestions about the strength 
of the force to be sent in, its organization, or the way in whiidi it shiiuld be conducted. 
There are, however, some points upon which the knowdedge I have gained in the hills 
may be useful. 

“ If an expedition should be decided on, it is of the utmost importance that prepar- 
ations should be commenced as early as possible. Supplies, carriage, &c,, should bo 
collected atdachar during the rains and scut by the Barak to Tipai Mdokh before the 
iBt of November, or at all events, within a week after the ce.ssatiou of the rains. 1 have 
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assumed that Tipai Mookh would be adopted as the starting point, because it is nearer to 
Lalboorah’s village than other place that cau reached by water. The river up to 
it has been surveyed and is navigable for boats of 200 mauiids up to the very end of the 
rains; and although there are some shoals which impede the navigation in the dry 
season, still, even then, it is every way supcrit>r to cither the Sonai or the DuUessur. 
From Tipai Mookh there arc i>:iths leading to the villages; but I am inclined ’to think 
that a little higher up the llarak the ro are better paths leading from a place at which 
some Maiiipuri traders liavo established a market. 

“ Between Tipai Mookh and Lalboorah’s village are the great villages of Kholel 
(Vonpilars) and Sellam (Poiboi’s). It is almost certain that the former would side with 
us, and more than probable that the latter would follow its evarnple ; but it would be 
advisable to have a strong guard near but not in each. This would ensure the fidelity of 
the people, and when they found that we had no intention of injuring them, their women 
and children would probably return to the villages from their hiding places in the jungle. 
Of course, if these pof>ple should ])rovo friendly, the utmost care should be taken to 
protect them from any kind of injury or annoyance. 

** Lalboorah’s village woubl probably bo found deserted, perhaps biinit. Tlio force 
should, however, establish itself there and send out parties t«) get possession of the grain 
in the jooiiis, to make i)risoncrs any women and children they could find and disperse 
parties of armed men they could get intelligence of. The clan, on finding that tho 
force did not mean to hurry haek to the plains in the usual maimer, would probably take to 
offensive measures. It is not likcl}'^ that they w'ould venture to attack the main body or 
any of the scouring parties, but it wouM almost certainly attempt to interrupt communi- 
cations and cut off supplies. Besides attacking w'oak ^ parties coming up from 
the rare, they would probably take the paths leading from tho base to the main body. 
They would, however, soon be tired of this and attempt to nogotiato. Tho surrender of the 
Chiefs eoneorued in the raids should bo iusistod on as a preliminary step. They would 
give themselves uj) if promised their lives and liberty on complying with our dcinands. 

A very heavy lino of elo])liant’s tusks, metnas, gongs, and amber neckhwii's shouM be 
imposed upon them, and they should be compelled with their people to assist in making 
a good path to the place iu wliicli a jimetiun with tho Chittagong force should bo 
effected. 

“ The latter expedition should, mufatis m-utandix^ j^roceed on the same principles as 
that from Caebar. In rot urn in g, both forces .should be accompanied by tho Chiefs and* 
headmen of tho offending villages. This would prevent any attempts at annoyance on 
the way back. 

“ In the foregoing remarks I have a.ssiimed that tho force would not meet any resistance . 
in its advance, but tliat tlio sujiports w'ould require to be very strong iu order to provide 
against annoyanco after the villages had been occupied From what 1 know of the Lushais 
and their ideas about fighting, I think that this is the most probable course of events. 
But there may be op]»osition ; oilier clans may make cimunou cause with those against 
whom our force would be directe<l ; and these lust might elwjt to sUxjkade and defend their 
villages. Iu either (*.aso a strong force wouhl be necessary, and, above all things, it should 
be thoroughly organized and equip[»ed. It would be well, too, to post strong parties on 
Chatterchoorn, Rciigtipahar, and Ihiiigkong, uud to get the Rajah of Manipur to send a 
large force to s»»me point south of Moirang. This measure would prevent Kamhow from 
giving any aid to the Lusha is even if ho were willing, which seems unlikely.” 

It must be borne in mind that the propo.sals for dealing with Lalboorah after our 
arrival at Chanifai w’cre made on the supposition that we should meet with no opposition 
from the people of Kholel or Scllam ; that we should consotiuently bo able to march on 
Lalboorah as (piickly as our transport would allow us ; and above all, that we should have 
no hand-to-hand fighting wdth any Of the Lushais. The choice of Tipai Mookh as a 
starting point was contingent on the force being directed against the Chiefs of Yonolers 
family. 

35. In July 1871 the Governor General in Council decided on sending an expedition 
into the Lushai country. The main force was to consist of two columns, one starting from 
Chittagong and one from Cachar; but there was to be a contingent supplied by the 
Rajah of Manipur. The Govcrniiieut of India in adopting these measures did not 
allude to the proof produced by mo of the guilt of the Eastern Lushais ; indeed, it was 
expressly stated that tho most ]irominent offenders came from the oou^itry of the 
Howlongs and Syloos, and no indication was given of the portions of the Lushai tribe 
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EKainst whom the Cachar force was intended to act. Tn the end of September I saw a 
l^tor from the Quarter Master General^ in which it was mentiuifod that Ills Excellency 
the Commander- in-Chief was inclined to» recommend that the point of departure of the 
Gaohar columnNhould be Tipai Mookh as recommended by mo, but it was not stated in 
the letter that the attack was to be dire<;ted against the eastern Chiefs, and some oircum- 
stances Had occurred since 1 had made the recommendation in March, which 1 thought 
ought to be taken into consideration. One of these was the arrival in Manipur of 
some Lushais, who said that they had been sent by some of the Chiefs of Vonolel’s 
family to seek the friendship of the Manipur authorities, and permission to settle in the 
south of that State, and to a.sk the Political Agent to visit their villages during the 
ensuing cold season. About the same time some nidl>sengers came down from Sookpilal, 
who said that that Chief was anxious that we should attack the Syloos from the direction 
of the Cutlccherm range, and promised that ho w'ould assist us in every possible way. 
It then became a question for consideration whether wo ought not to make a junction 
with the Chiltagoiig for<‘,o soutli of SookpiUil’s country our first object, and let Manipur 
attempt to settle the eastern villages, particularly as the Political Agt*nt was then opposed 
to my idea of tlie desirability of the Manipur troops working in the diroc-tiou of Chiboo, 
and was anxious to take a route south of the Kowpoom Valhy, which I thought would 
bring the contingent into dangerous proximity to a column advancing from Tijiai 
Mookh. 

30. I therefore asked to have the question of the point of departure rc-opened. 
The matter w'as referred for final decision to Ilrigadier-tjcncral Houndiicr, who had been 
selected to command the ex[)cdition, and 1 went up to Shillong to give him personally 
all the information I could. After a very careful consideration the lirigadier-Gcneral 
came to the (ionclusiou, in which 1 fully concurred, that we ought to adhere to the Tipai 
Mookh route. 

37. As I have not Iiad hitherto an opportunity of explaining the reasons for this 
decision, T shall here go into Iheui at S(»me length. It may scorn at lirst sight that wo 
should have obtained some great advantages if we had taken the western route. In the 
lirst place, w'e knew miicli more about the hills north of Bopari Bazaar and Nisapwi than 
we did of the country oast of the Tipai. Ii<*sides this, on the east side there is no water 
commuuicati«)ii further south than Tijiai Mookh, wliile the Soiiai and Dullcssur are 
na\igablo for v»Ty small boats us far ;is Piinchuiikai and Bopari Bazaar respectively. Then, 
if iSookpilul could have been relied on, the assistaueo that we should have got from him 
and his iU‘oplc woubl have been extremely valuable. Lastly, wo should have had a fair 
chance of meeting the Chittagong ciohinin in the JSyloo country. But it seemed to us 
that these advantages would be wholly or to a groat extent neutralized if wc could not 
put implicit eonfidcu(;o, not merely in ISookpilal’s Iricndly feeling’s toward us, but in his 
belie! that wc were able to jirotect biiii afterwards from the vcugeane,o of the rest of tlm 
Lushais. The route ])roj)osed by Sookidlal’s messengers bad not been c\id6re<i, and w;us 
less known to me than that from Tipai Mookh; besides which it did not admit of our 
making use of water carriage south of Julnaclierra. If vve had taken citlior tho route 
along the Peiigti or that along the Noongvai range, we should have been obliged to 
establish tho depot at Bepari Bazar very much earlier in the season than was iioijessary 
at Tipai Mookh, on account of tho impossibility of taking large boats up tho Dullcssur 
during the cold weather, and, unless Sookpilal could have been depeudod on to protect the 
boats going up as well as the dep6t, a considerable portion of the force must have been 
employed iu the jungles at tho most unhealthy period of the year. Then, although wo 
kuew the c.ountry as far as Sookpilal’s villages, we had not tho slightest iiiforinaiion 
about the hills beyond. None of our people had over been in them, and all I kuew about 
the position of the ilowloiig or the Syloo villages had been learned from Sookjolal’s 
people; we should have been therefore entirely in his hands after we got outside tho 
limits of my ijersonal knowledge ; and if the southern peojde could by any ineans have 
induced him not to guide us against them, wo might have found it almost iinpossihlo to 
communicate with the Chittagong fonse. Besides tliis we believed that the villages of tho 
Howlong Chiefs, who were known to be the worst otfenders on the Chittagong side, are 
situated considerably to the east of the Syloos, and thought that the right column 
would have operated chiefly against them, in wliicli case I considered that we should have 
had nearly aa good a chance of etfecting a junction from the east as from tho w'cst. It 
appeared to us therefore that the iid vantages of the western route w’ero not in themselves 
so gr^t as to counterbalance the risk of the surrounding Child's being able to induce 
Sookpilal by threats or promises to withhold his assistance, particularly as we kuew that 
he was very much afraid of the Howiougs, aikl that all tho Lushais disbelieved in our 
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ability to roach the more distant villapfes. On the other hand, although both General 
Dourchicr and I thought that it would not be-safe to allow the «ucceHs of the expedition 
to depend in the slightest degnx) on SookpilaVs asaistaucc, we at the same time saw no 
reason to suspect his fricndlincjss, and considered that an armed visitjilion^'of his country 
was not essential to attain the objects desired by Govcrinneut. 

llie rumours of his coinj^licity in last year’s raids had been shown to be 
imfoundod. Inforuintion brought down b^' some Cacliarics of the Ainakhall Pooiijee, 
w'ho went up to bis villages during the rains, made it almost certain that lie had 
none of the captives, and the (•(uidnct of bis people towards me while in the hills last year 
showed that he at least desired that should think him friendly. Then ho knows 
I>erfcctly well that we can reach him at any time, and we calculated that after we 
had reduced to submission his more powerful neighbours he would not be likely to give 
trouble. 

38. Our position with regard to the family of Vonolel was quite different. These 
(^hiofs had made no direct overtures to us, and there was uolhiug really lungiblo in the 
message sent to Manipur, wliicli was besides taken in by men of no account from small 
villages dependent on Poibov. 'riicse men did indeed make ov(t to the Rajah one of the 
muskct<< taken from our soldiers in the raids, hut the fact of this being sent to the Mani- 
pur Chief instead of to us was extremely unsatisfactory. Then uo know that VonoleTs 
people had both in 18()0 and 1871 obtained signal advantages over our fighting men and 
those of Manipur ; that in lietikom bad taken the Kala-Nagas’ stockade, though 
held by a Munipiiri force, which, I believe, was superior in miinber to the attacking 
party ; that Doowte, in the same year, had plundered and burnt Moiiierkhall in spite of 
the efforts of the police guard tluWe, and that in 1871 1/alboorah and ’fangdong had killed 
and plundered tlie bodies of several of our soldiers and police, besides driving before them 
a Kuropean ollicer and his men. Besides this we knew that llioy were the remotest and the 
least accessible of all the Livshais from either this side or that of Chittagong. It seemed 
to us very unlikely that they, secure in their distant fastnesses, and confident that they 
were more than a match for our troops in jungle fighting, would be indueed to make 
a voluntary submission by the terror inspired by our puiiislimcut of nearer and less war- 
like tribes than their own. (.Icnerdl Bourchior considered, and I fully agreed with him, 
that the only wav in wl I i<!li we could force these people to submit, and to recognize that 
they must behave ]>roperly in future, was to show ilioin that we could reach them, and 
that we had the power of crusliing any ojiposition they could niuke to our occupation of 
their country. I think that tlie result of the expedition showed that we were right, 
but I must (ioufess that I for my part did not venture to exjicct that the Lushais would 
give ns such an opportunity of showing them what our troops can do as they did on the 
25tli January at Kooiigiioong. 

39. Strong advanced guiards w'crc posted on llio ranges mentioned in paragraph 34 
to proviilc against any possilile wavering on llie part of Suukpilal, and the Jlriga-dier- 
Gerieral reqn(*sted the Manipur Political Agent to advise the Rajah to post guards 
along his south frontier and to advance a small force to Tseklapce, a point south of Moii-ang, 
so as to be in readiness to take up a position at Chihoo when the time for such a measure 
arrived. At the outset thcTo was some rciason to hope that we should be able to induce 
the xieople of the villages of Ijiilhi and Poiboy to sejiarate theuiselves from those of 
Lenkom, Lulboorah, and Tangdong, and that we might induce them to be friendly or 
even neutral, in which case it was General Pourebier’s .intention to advance to Chamfai 
with as little delay as po<«siblo, and to make that jdace his head-quarters until he had at- 
tained the objects of the expedition. 

40. But even before we started we found that this would not be so easy as I had 
hoped, and that it w'as possible that we should have to fight every village south of Tipai 
Mookh. In November eight Lushais cjimc in, who represented themselves as sent by 
Poiboy and the headmen of Kholel to ask for our friendship, to deny that Poiboy had 
anything to do w'ith the raids, and to offer to bring in Vonolcl’s sons to make submission 
to us at Tipai Mookh. In my letter of the 2nd December, to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, I mentioned my suspicions about the reiility of these assurances, and 
that I was inclined to think that Poiboy would consider our advance from Tipai Mookh 
a hostile measure. I had known one of the men, wdiose name was Dorpong, since 18G9, 
when ho belonged to V^onpilal’s village, but he said that he had since left it and gone over 
to Poiboy, and we afterwards found out that all the men came from Kholel, Chipowee, 
and Tingroedoong, two villages dependent on Poiboy, but on this side of the grant Moothi- 
leu range. By degrees we learned from these people that the Lushais believed that we 
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should not be able to advance beyond Tipai Mookb for some time at least, and that they 
t&ou^ht it probable that J;liey might induce us to make some terms with them tlii're and 
then to return. We also gathered from them that at tho time tney lel'l, the tribe had not 
definitely decided on its general <!ourse ol action in the event of our goiug beyond Tipai 
Mookh, but that if we should by any chance succeed in getting as far jis the great range 
of Moothilon or Lengteiio, — a very unlikely event all tho Lushais thought,— and attempt 
to cross it, it was to he defended with the entire strength of tho tribe. In conse(pionee 
of what I heard from theses people I advised Genenil Bonrehicr on political grounds to 
advance at once to the K hole! village, as mentioned in my diary for the 14th l)ec(Mnber. 
But before describing the political results of this move, I shall attempt to give a slight 
sketch of tho country in which the force operated. • 

41. An examination of the map which awompanics this rc])ort will show that 
between Luckiporo and the Voonibhoug Hill, on which what for convenience sake >ve call 
the new Khplel villages are situated, our route never got out of the uninhabited and 
uncultivated jungle mentioned in paragraph 11, exce])t w'hcn it ))asscd through the 
Mainadhur and Bliuhoiidhnr tea gardens, themselves sj)ecks in an ocean of forest. Tho 
Barak from Tipai Mookh to imekipore flow's between ranges of high hills which scml 
down innumerable spurs to the edge of the river. The path that did duty for a rojui 
was carried over these spurs sometimes on the Manijuir side of the river, sometimes on 
the Oacliar side, but always through a country in the highest degree dilliciill and repulsive. 
Between Tipai jSlookh and the Voonibliong range the route was easier and far i»Ieasanter. 
AVo as(;(‘n(ied gradually a si)ur of the Senbong range, w'lii<di is, 1 think, itself a si)ur of the 
great ridge overlooking the Valley of Kowpooni. On our way we passed tho sites of 
villages which had been dc>(Tted in conseipieiice of the aggressions of the Lushais, and not 
oceuj)icd by the latter through fear of us. VVe fjniiid exfpiisilely fragrant limes growing 
near these sit(*s, and walnut trees, which may have bt*en planted by the former inhabitants 
of the hills. Prom the f§oii])oiig range, the highest i>oint of which is probably under live 
thousand feet, we descended to the Tipai, which flows bet ween it and the A^oomhhoug 
range — a wide mass of hill with sloping sides, from much of which the luxuriant forests 
had been lately cleared for tho villages, ami jouin eultivul ion of the Lusliais. Of course 
we had to cross tho 'rii)ai to get to these villages, but our route ouwanls still lay within 
the curve made l)v that river in its way tf> the Barak. After crossing Parhachinig, which 
is merely a spur of tho real Kholel nnigc, we ha«l to ascend the latter, which is, J believe, 
the continuation of the Kowp«)om Hill. Its average height is much greater than that of 
Senbong, and the highest point on it reached by the survey party was 6, 450 foot Tho 
range ends abruptly a little to the south of this peak, round tin; base of wliich the Tipai 
flow's. Purthcr south are more, and probably higher hills, some of which belong to Toi- 
boy, some to Vonpilal ; still further south is Bhoota’s country. On tlic wide sloping side 
of tiiis peak is the site of Vonpilal’s village, which is now broken up into the Voomhhong 
group. North of this were tlie two smaller guard villages of Daidoo and Bachowee, some 
of the househohls of which have moved west to V'^oonihliong, l)ut ])robahIy more cast to 
Boiboy's villages, flflie Tipai flows between the Kholel range ami tlie hills to the east, 
which may be dijscribed as a cluster of sjuirs tlirowui out towards tlie south by a great 
block of hill. On the riorl hem slopes of this block is the Tingrec<loong village; that «if 
Chipow'ee is situated on the lirst of the spurs crossed by us. AVe gave the name of Onow'pa 
to tho next spur, which runs far to the south, wdiero it meets a spur of tho high 
Beugteng or Moothilon range. Along the ridge of Onowpa are the sites of many villages 
now deserted. Poiboy’s people have, however, again begun to occupy this range, and his 
mother is about to remove her village to a point upon it. 

42. After leaving these hills w'c came on a groat range to which I have more than 
once alluded. I do not know any general name for it, and I do not think there is any; 
but we used the name of one of three high peaks on it — Soorthlong, Moothilon, and 
lieugteng, to describe it. It is v(>ry steep and rocky, and the higln'st point on it must be 
7,0UO feet liigh. Koongiioong, the village at which we halted after the light of tho 25th 
January, W'as 5,500 feet. To the cast of this range we could see several lowrr ninges 
bctw'ecn us and Chiboo, which was iiointcd out to our north-east. On those hills were 
many villages, all dependent on Poiboy, but some of which have since moved to Manipur. 
To the north-east was Taikoong, the village destroyed on the 2t)th January. The country 
to the oast aud south of Koongnoong differs very much in character from that, of the 
west of Moothilon. The general levels are higher, the climate is colder and pleasanter, 
there is much less forest, and "the flora is of a decidedly different character, pines and 
rhododendiipns replacing as typical varieties bamboos and the great family of liens. Tho 
hilb too arc more rocky and the soil far less fertile, or at least less suited to grow rice and 
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other products which flourish in the hills to the west. Between Koongnoong and Sollam, 
to the north-east of the l^ter, were two villages, b^t our route did not pass through them, 
as wc took a more direct road. On our way we met with the first of those curious moor- 
like patches of flat grassy land of which we fouiid so many afterwards. * The next we 
came to was the valley of the Uinkai between Sellam and Tulcheng, a large village chiefly 
inhabited by Pois. 

43. After we left the latt(jr place we crossed the water-shod which separates the 
streams flowing into the Burak and with it into the Brahmaputra, from those falling into 
the 'Paow, which 1 think must be the Koladyne. Prom this water-shed we got into the 
flat valley of the Tooectow, which flows eastward into the Taow between twm great peaks, 
which we used to call Lalbooruh’s g^tes, but the real names of which are Dilthlong and 
Moorthloiig. Wc ascended the latter of these, crossing it at the height of 6,7(K) feet ; at 
this point was situated the village of Kngf»w, coiiii»osed entirely of Soktes of Karnhow’s 
tribe Not far from this is a village of Pois, but I was unable to lirid out from them any- 
thing to identify them with any family known by name to us. Prom Engow’s village 
there was a pretty gradual descent to the Ohamfai Valley. This is the largest of all the 
flats we actually met ; but I think, judging from the little 1 could see of the valley of the 
Tauw that the latter is larger still. East of the Tjiow, but at a long distance, is a very 
high range of hills, beyond which the Liishais say them is a valley inhabited by Burmese. 
They moan the Sharis inhabiting the southern part of the Kubo Valley, who are governed, 

I think by a IVovurjife of their own race living at Khaiiibat, about 60 miles due east of 
Sellam ’ or possibly' at Kendat, some miles further east ; but before getting to these high 
distant hills it would bo necessary to cross many ranges inhabited by Lushais under 
Taiigdong and Lcukom and by the various families of Kookios that look on the Sokti 
Chief Kamhow as their head. I was unable to make out much about the country to the 
south ami west of us. It seemed to me unusually confused and broken, but I dare say 
that when the observations of Captain Badgcly and those of the survey party with the 
right column are plac(‘d together, a very tolerable reconnoisance may bo mado out. We 
saw oue or two villages which were said to belong to Lalboorah, and further west, as 
we were told, are the villages of Lalroom and Bhoota,* with the latter of whom the 
Manipur or Cachar authorities have not yet had any relations. 

44 I fear that the foregoing sketch may seem meagre and imperfect, perhaps unin- 
telligible ; but I hope it will bo remembered that the direct distance from Luckipore 
to Chamfai is [H miles ; that all the country between consists of liills ranging from two 
hundred to about seven lliousand feet high, and to a great ext, out eovered with dense 
forests • that the actual length of oiir route was 167 miles ; and that the dilliculties of this 
route arc so great and continuous, that even after tjic road was mado Chamfai was twenty- 
four marches from Sihdiar and fifteen trura Tipai Mo<)kh. When these (urcumstances are 
taken into coiisi deration, I think it will be seen that it is almost impossible to give within 
the limits of a report like this an adoipiato account of a tract of country so great in ex- 
tent and so diversilicd in natural features, or of a route full of dilliculties so numerous 
and so varied in character. 1 wish very much that Captain Badgcly or Lieutenants 
Leech and Woodihorpe, two very accomplishing engineer olliccrs who accompanied his 
survey party, could bo induced to wTito au a«H;oimt of the country. They are very much 
better fitted ‘for such a work than I am, and if they would consent to do it, I should be 
very happv to lielp tliein in any way I could. I may here remark that Lieutenant 
Woodthorpo has very kindly compiled the map which accompanies this report, and which 
I think will be fouud to contain much useful information not to be found elsewhere. 


45 Tho General with a small part, of the force marched from Tipai Mookh on the 
16th ■ I ac,companied him and took with mo Dorpong and the other Bushais who had 
cume to Silchar in November and who now agreed to guide us to Kholel. Wo did not 
anv other Lushais till the 18th, when we met a number of men from Kholol, from 
whose manner and talk wc learned that we should very likely have to fight Poiboy, and 
nerhaps the Kholel people as well. That evening Dorpong and six more out of the eight 
Lushais said they wanted to leave us and go to their own village, as their families would 
suffer if any collision were to occur while they were with us. The remaining Lushai had 
determined to return with us to Cachar, and was of course considered a traitor by his 
comrades. The loss of these men was likely to be very embarrassing to us, and we were 


• Si nee my arrival in Calcutta, I have heard bj telegraph from the Deputy Commissioner of Caohar 
that Bhootu haa resolved to solicit our firiendsUip. » 

J. W. B, 
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naturally annoyed at their breach of faith, but General Bourchier had determined not to 
attempt to detain any one who joined •us voluntarily if he should afterwards wish to 
leave us, and so we let the men yo. Il^was most fortunate that we did so. It is probable 
that all or mdit of thorn fought against us at Kholol, but it was Dorpong who, on the 
29th Dccombor, risked his lifo to bring us information of the intention of the Kholol 
people tt) submit, and from that time till wo returned to Tipai Mookh ho never ceased to 
work for us. In this connection I may quote a passage in a letter to mo from General 
Bourchier : “ Another man 1 think deserving of reward is Dorpong, a Lushai of the 
Lushais ; but be lie what he may. in his peculiar manner he rendered us immense service 
and faithfully warned us that we should be attacked.” But it is certain that if General 
Bourchier had attempted to keep this man on the fSth December, he w’ould not have been 
able to write in those terms of him at the end of the expedition. The policy begun in 
this instance was followed throughout. Lushais from all the villages with which we were 
not actually fighting at the time were always encoursiged to come into camp, and they 
were alloweTl to leave w'hcn they liked, of course subject to the restriction that they could 
not pass the sentries after night-fall without jiermission from the ollicer cotuiuanding. I 
am convinced that much of the success of our column w'as owing to the consistent way iii 
which General IJourcliier carried out this policy. It may be tliouglit at first sight tlial it 
enabled the tiusbais to get information about us which iliey otherwise could not have got, 
and whicli ought to have been concealed from tliom This danger was carefully consider- 
ed by the General, and ho came to the conclusion that ordinarily it would b(5 advantageous 
to let the Lushais know as much as possible about our strength and movements, and that 
if at any time t)peratioiis requiring seeroey were in j)reparalion, there would be no 
difficulty in ]>rcvcnting the (jusbais who might be with us from leaving the earn]). It is 
worthy of remark that the almost unrcslriclod intercourse which wo kept up with ilio 
Lushais could not have been maintaiued hut for the perfect disci] dine and order of the 
head-quarters camp, and the good conduct of all the men w(; had with us. What seemed 
to me most admirable in tliis discii»lino and onior was that it was kept up with uo apparent 
effort. No soldier ever appeared to commit an offomio, and there a])poared to 
be no punishments. The conduct of the coolies wdtli us was nearly as good us tliat of the 
soldiers. 

46. On the 22nd w'e crossed the Tipai after some altercation with Lushais whom wo 
met at the stream. TIkj^' were tf)ld that we meant to visit their village, hut that we did 
not mean them any injury, as we wore going against Voiiolel’s people. Next day, while 
we were ascending the hill tow'ards the village, our advanced j)arty was fired u)»on, and 
that day was s})ent in skiniiislios with the Lushais and in burning villages and grain. We 
encamped for the night in a village where w'c remained until the 26th, annoy (^d night 
and day by the Liishai sharp-shooters, who kept firing into th(i village under cover of the 
surroumling jungle On the 26th we retum«*d to the Tooeibhooni, and in my diary 
for that day 1 have mentioned how admirably the niano iu re was effected. During the 
two following days the Lushais, themselves coiii]>letely protected by the dense jungle, 
gave us much trouble hj" firing upon coolies and working parties. An attack was also 
made on the elephants when out for fodder near Tipai Mookli, in which several mahouts 
were killed and some elej)hants w'ounded. It must bo remomhered that all this time wo 
had no means of comiiiunicaling with the Lushais, of learning what they were about or 
aiming at, or of letting them know our wishes and intentions. This made my position 
as civil officer a very tr} ing one. On the 29lh General llourchicr again ascciulcd the 
Voombong hill to hunt for more villages. At first there was some firing between our 
troops and the Xiushais (loncealcd in the jungle ; hut half way iij) the hill avo met Dorpoug 
aud some other Lushais who said that the ))oopio of Kholcl wanted to make submission, 
as Poiboy had told them he could not help them. Prom that time there was no muro 
fighting with the Kholel people, although they were not informed that their submission 
would be accepted for some days after. 

47. I shall now try to give the Lusha i side of the Kholcl affair as far as I could 
learn it from themselves. Of course many of their statements Avcrc not to bo trusted, 
and I have to depend on conjecture for several points on which they could not be in- 
duced to give me any information, but I think that tho following account is on the main 
correct. The people of all that are left of Vonpilal’s villages have been for some time, as 
I have more than once reported, divided into two factions, one of which adheres to 
Impanoo, Vonpilal’s mother, who lives at Dollong, aud the other to his widow, who lives 
at Kholel, and claims to manage *the whole community in the name oi her son Lalhi. 
The youijger widow is the sister of Poiboy, who of course supports her in her disputes 
with her mother-in-law. Tho latter has in consequence sought the assistance of Sook- 
pilaPs son, Khalkom, who has moved his village across the Sonai to the same ridge as that 
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fin whicli Dollons? is situated. Wlien it was found that the expedition was really advauo- 
in^ ill the direction of KUolol, and the headmen of. all Vonpilal’a villages had to decidfe 
on the course they avim o to adopt with regard to us, it was found tliat the adherents of 
I mpauoo were anxious to make at least a preleiu-e of being friends willi and to help 
us to get away towanls the east, or at all events not to hinder us in any way ; whilo the 
other jiarty wore eager to ojiiiose our advance. There wore two reasons ‘for this difference 
of opinion. The adherents of Iiupaiioo are generally the older poojilo of the different 
villages, many of tluMu witnesses of the destruction of Mora’s village, which they did not 
wish to have repeated ; while the mimls of the younger memhers of the comm unity, who 
mainly I’orimMl the other party, naturally dwelt chiefly on the fact that in 18i:9 the force 
had to hurry out of the country. • 

Tli(‘n again if the Khohd people were to oppose us unsuccessfully there was danger 
of our next attaekiiig the rest of Vonpilal’s villages, which all lay to the west, in which 
case both Tmpanoo and Khalkom would have suffered ; Avhile it was eqii;dl\t the interest 
of l*oil)oy that the force slmiild be opposed befnro getting as far as bi^ e.oiintry. The 
two parties do not .seem to have come to any decision, but ])ro])ably there was a tacit 
coiu]»romiso that if we di<l not attem]it to visit the V^iombong villages, we slionld not bo 
opposed, and that in this case the Khohd people would keep in outwardly friendly terms 
with us unless wo mot with some disjister ahead, or had to roturii unsucecssfully^ when 
they might fall upon us with perfect safety. Of course it would have been impossible 
for us to Mceopt such a sitnution. It was almost a necessity to make every village behind 
safe before taking a step in advance. From the position of the new Kholel group of 
villages, it could have done us more injury than any other, and we could not make sure 
of this group without visiting it and leaving* a pa.rtv*iu a position to command all the 
villages. Of course after matters had been brought to a crisis by the attack on our 
advance guard on the 2:trd, both parties wore forced to join and do their utmost t<i get 
rid of us, and they Avere helped by people from iSiiboy’s villages of Tingreedoong, 
Chi po wee, and perhaps some others. After the Oeneral had taken up his ]u)sition in the 
village they tried to make it untenable and to fon^e him to retire, as t luy think they 
forc(‘d (Lionel liister to hurry out of the country by similar measures in I8t9, and they 
thought they had .succeeded when w'c rctiiniod to the 'roowiMdilioom on the 20th, leaving 
BOA'cral villages and much grain uutimehed. Tlio owners tliought- that they Avere now 
(piite safe, and begjiu to re-oocupy (heir houses Avliieh th<*y had deserted arid bring back 
their families from ’ringreodoong, (jliipoAA^eo, Dolloug, and other villages, whore they had 
been sent for safety. At the same time they comineuocd to hura.ss our coiunuinications 
as they did in Colonel Lister’s ease. 

48. On the morning of the 29ili they had no idea of giving in, but vvheu they saw 
General Ihmrchier marching towards their villages again, iilstead of hurrying hack to 
Tipai Mookli, as they CKpeetod, they Avere seized AA'ith a sudden panic. The owners of 
property Avhich had escaped the previous destruction, and avIio had congratulated them- 
selves that they were safe, c’ould not bring themselves lo run the same risk a second tune ; 
a village couiu’il w’as hastily held, in AA'hieh they clamoured for instant submission. In 
this they Avere supported by the pco])lo present from the wt*sterii villages, who saw that 
their turn must come next, and Poiboy’s people and the people Avhose villages had been 
already destroyed had to yit'ld A'ory reluctantly, as 1 Avas afterwards told by one of the 
latter. After they had decided to submit there Avas a ditliculty about letting us know 
that they had done so, for they knew that it was almost certain that any Lushai seen in 
the jungle Avould he taken for one of the sharp-shooters who Avero annoying us, and shot 
doAAm before he could make the friendliness of Ids intentions understood j but Dorpoiig 
undertook the risk and (;ame to meet us waiving a rod cloth, which I had given hiin. 
One oi the soldiers of the advanced guard was just about to fire at him when Captain 
Butter, General Uourchier’s aide-de-camp, Avho was most fortunately in front at the time, 
recognised Horpong and told the man not to Are. From that day wo never had the 
slightest dilficulty in communi(!ating with the Lushais. The terms imposed on the 
village of Kholel Avere designedly lenient. Our great object Avas to get to Chamfai as 
quickly as possible, and General Bourchier considered that to enable him to do this the 
safety of his communications was essential. The headmen agreed to make themselves 
responsible for the fc.afety of our communications between Tipai Mookh and the Tooee- 
bhoom, and they gave three of their number to remain with us as hostages until our 
return from Chamfai. 

These men behaved admirably all through the remainder of the expedition, and did 
us excellent service more than once. We knew that there were no oaptwe British 
subjects in the villuge, but I found out afterwards that there were two Naga women who 
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had been taken prisoners when the village of Mentha in Manipur was destroyed in 
IQ(>9, One of these was ^iven up while we w'ere in the country and accompanied me 
back. Sho is now with her relatives, wt!o have como into Cachar. Another was brought 
down to TipaUMookh after I hud lert, but as sho showed a disinclination to come 
further unless some of tho Lushais accompanied her, w'hicli they were unwilling 
to do, Ooltnol Nuthall, tho otfiiicr cmuinaiiding there, did not like to force her or tho 
Lushais in the matter, and allowed her to return on her promising to como down with tho 
next set of Lushais visiting Cachar. 1 think Colonel Nuthall exorcised a wise discretion 
particularly as cholera liad made its ap]»earance between Tipai Mookh and Cachar. On 
my way back I arranged with the Kholcl hcadiiieii that they arc to meet me or some other 
olUcer next cold season at any place that may be apmnntod, and have i)roinised to get up 
a fair for them at Tipai Mookh. 

49. There was a rumour that Kholkoiii was wounded at Kholcl. 1 could not find 
i»ut tho tmthaof it. lie was eertaiiilj' very ill at one liniiJ, and no one seoinc<l able to 
explain lii.s disease. It is quite ]H)ssibh! thai he may have lakeri part in some of the figlit- 
ing at Kholcl, and more than probable that people from his village and that of Inipaiioo 
did ; but there is equal reason to bt‘li<;ve that he did not at the outset wish the Kliolel 
people to oppose us, and that bis party were eager to submit on th(‘ 2l)t]i. liid<*ed, I 
have heard from the people of Lalboorah and I’oiboy tliat KliolKom bad the principal 
share in bringing about the submission, and they spoke very bitterly on tho *<ubieet. 
They also act!use<l him of having induced ns to atta<‘k them to save himself, and t have 
heard llmiu sfiy that as soon as we had left th<i country, all tho (‘astijrn villages would unite 
and take vongcaiico on him. This, howcMsr, was before the affair at Koongnoong and the 
subsequent di.sintogration of tho eastern villages. Kholk<mi is now 'stronger than the 
entire family of Vonolol. lint it will be more eoiivenieut for mo to treat this subject lower 
down, wdien E attempt an estimate of our relatioii.s W'ith Sook(>ilal. 

50. Our next ])olit>ical obj(‘ct after having, settled the Kliolel difiicnlty was to (5omo 
to such terms w'ith the poofde of Tiiigrcedoong and Chipowoe that wo ooiihi roly on their 
not giving ns trouhlo in the roar in*lhe event,* which now seonu'd probable, of Poiboy’s 
joining the sons of Vonolol, and op]KJsing us when wc attomjitod to cross the Lengteng 
wdiioh w'O should have had to do if we bad taken the route wo then contemplated. But 
we wore not able to leave the Tooecblioom till the Gth January, although the road ahead 
had been pushed on a o/msiderable way )»revions to that date. On tho loth and thro(‘ fol- 

. lowing days 225 'I'hadoo Kooki(‘s, the inhabitants of a village formerly subject to V'^onolol, 
arrived at Choeboo, to wlii«’li ])lacc the. Manipuri emitingc'iit bad advanced. Tlio peojde 
of this village, it seems, had taken advantage of the confusion info which the Lushais had 
been thrown, by tho events at Kliolel and our threatened :ulvanoe, to make tlioir esojipe and 
take refuge with tho IManipnris. There were afterwards more than one exodus of a 
similar kind, the oausos and probable otfects of which 1 shall (lisenss lower down. 

At the same time, although tho south-eastern Lusliais were getting very uneasy, I am 
sure that they still believed we should bo unable to reach Chamf.-ii ; ami our own hill men, 
as well as the Lushais with us, were otpially inerodiilous, particularly wlien t hey saw us 
forced to halt on the Kliolel ridge troni the 8th to the 17tli traniuiry, wjiitiiig for supplies. 
However, we did get to C/hipovvoe on the ISili On the road the ljushais made an impu- 
dent attempt to palm off on us a pergonat,ed Poiboy, a very common trick of tlieirs, and ' 
when wo found out the cheat and showed our anger, th(*re seenu'd to be some danger of 
a collision. This however was avoided, to iiiy great satisfaction, for a fight at Cliipowee, 
unless it were a real trial of strength between us and all the soutii-eastcrii villages, would 
only have delayed us without doing any good. In tho course of a lew days, during which 
we halted at Cliipowee, we made very satisfactory arrangeiiKiuls with that village and 
Tingreodoong, the people agreeing to guarantee the safety of our coiiimuuications botwoeu 
the Tooeebhoom and Ohipowee, and sending with iis men of each village as hostages. 
Among those was the headman of Tingreodoong, whom 1 susi)eet(‘d of being an arrant 
old schemer, but I thought that if I had him with us, I might bo able to turn his 
intrigues against us tooujr advantage. Tho Ohipowee Chief, who was comparatively trust- 
worthy, remained near the Olticer Commanding the station as a kind of hostage. These 
arrangements were very successful ; and 1 may here mention that from the time of our 
agreement with tho Kholcl people there was never the slightest attempt made to disturb 
our lino of couununications — not even wdien the s.uith-ejistern villages were making their 
great effort to force us back from Mootlielen, — an effort whioli was mainly directed to the 
destruction our means of transport. 
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The Chipowee peojAe gave up to us two Naga woiuen who had been taken away from 
Manipur many years Quo of them could only speak Lushai, and both refused; to 

leave the village. Wo Kept them with us in cadip apart from^’the Lushais for some time, 
and did all in our power to induce them to abcompany us willingly, bfit all our efforts 
failed, and we did not think ourselves justitied in forcing them to be rescued ; so they 
were allowed to remain with the Lushais. Ou our way back several families of Kookies 
belonging to the village joined us and accompanied ns into Cachar, but this subject 
can be fully treated more conveniently in connection with the exodus of Kookies into 
Manipur. 

51. We left Chipowee on the 22nd. Our original intention was to follow the Gnowpa 
ridge from No. 11 (Dhomong) as far .south as a point duo west of Sellam, and then to 
cross the Lengling by a very stcicp and diiliciilt ghaut. I have marked this route approxi- 
mately in blue on the maj). It was the one which the Lushais expected us to take, and 
they had stockaded many strong points on it, and here all the villagers Inul resolved on 
making a grc.'it stand. Eor some time previous to our arrival at Bohmong, tfie information 
which we n'ceived about the intended defence of the Lengting had been getting more and 
more dotinitc, and w'c had licard that it >vas the intention of the Chiefs, if tho}’^ should 
succeed in turning our force back, to lose no opportunity of harassing us on our retreat 
and not to cease pursuing us till we reached the cultivated ]>art of the (/acliar District ; 
while I was given to understand that if we succeeded in crossing the Lengting in spite 
of all the efforts of the Lushais, no further opposition would be offered to our advance 
on Ciiainfai. When, however, we got to Bohmong, <Toncral IJourchier decided to cross 
the great range by Soorthlong or ALvdhclen, .and so avoid the very nwky and dillicult 
Lengting. But of course in taking this route it was not his object to avoid any ojiposition 
that the Lushais were prepared to make, and it was most undesirable that they should 
think so. ConsecpKintly, immediately on the change of route being decided on, 1 made it 
known to the headman of Tingroodoong, who was with us, and told him that ho should go 
ahead of us in the morning with Doriiong and iiiforui l*oi boy that ho must give up any 
Manipuri captives that might be in his villages, and come in person to make submission 
to us. Shortly after dinner the 'I’ingrccdodng hcadmuii asked to bo allow'cd to send away 
two young Lushais who wore with us to w'arn the villagers ahead that we are going in 
their direction. Dorpoiig g;ive mo to understand that these lads were sent t.o recall the 
men stationed on the Lengting. This tho General did not think was at all to be objected 
to, so ilio lads wero allowed to go. Next morning the headman of Tingreedoong and 
Dori»ong were sent on. That evening Colonel iloberts met them on tho top of Soorthlon^ • 
coining from the village of Taikoong. They told him that the surrounding villages 
wero full of armed men. That night there was hold at Koongiioong a great Council 
of all the Chiefs of the families of Vonolel and his brother Lalpoong, and their headmen. 
At this moeling the Lusiiai plan of operations for tho following day was settled, which 
really w^as a very well-designed one, and if it could have been carried out successfully, 
would have been a tremendous blow to us. The Lusliai force were to be divided 
into two parties, one of which was to attack our main body while marching along 
a very rocky stream flowing between precipitous hills, covered with, I think, the 
thickest jungle we had mot since we left Kholcl, and was then to retire slowly 
up the hill disputing every ditticult bit. In the meantime the other party was to 
steal down the bed of tho stream and attack tho coolies, who, they thought, would bo left 
unprotected during the pursuit of the party retreating up the hill. They thought that if 
tho}* could kill a large number of our coolies, the roinaiudor would get so terrified that 
thc*y would rim off into the jungle, tvlience wo should never recover them, and that the ■ 
force would be starved out of the country. Dorpong, who, with the headman of Tiugree- 
doong, came back to camp on the morning of tho 25th, gave me private information of 
this scheme, chiefly, I think, to spite the ohl Tingreedoong headman, with whom ho had a 
quarrel, which of course we carefully fostered. The idea of attacking the coolies had 
probably been originated by the headman, who had more than once been overheard to use 
expressions implying that ho saw that our weak point was tho enormous line of coolies 
that followed the main body. 1 need not dwell at length on the complete failure of this 
attempt, in my diary for the day 1 quoted General Bourchier’s description of the fight. 

1 may add, however, that 1 under-estimated the Lushai loss. Judging from accounts 
which 1 got afterwards, I think that there must have been more than sixty killed and 
wounded. I have heard the names of thirty-two who were killed. 

62. This affair at Koongnoong, and tho destruction of Taikoong on the following 
day, made all further resistance impossible. Some of the Chiefs, indeed, would have likea 
to* try ouoe more, but they could not get their people to support them. The Lushais saw 
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cloarly that they had beeu completely beaten in what they had themselves chosen as a 
trial of strength, and t^y frankly accepted the situation. Th^ Chiefs too probribly saw 
that resistance would be unavailing, but t]icy saw also that iu any case they were iii 
danger of iittdf ruin, for after the 25th January entire villages deserted them and went 
off to Manipur, Kamhow, the Pois, and vSookpilal. On the 13<li February 373 Sates, 
with twchty -eight muskets, arrived at Manipur ; and on the 14th and IHlh, 31)2 Thadoe 
and other Kookies. On the 4th or 5th March, 9(52 men, women, and <“liildren, with 
forty-four muskets, left some of the eastern villages under tho escort of a. party of 
Kamhow’s people. On the I4<th March the whole of Ilohmong’s village, 072 people with 
seventy muskets, joined the Manipuris. I have got all these numbers from the 
Manipur Political Agent, so that they are absolniely correct. Of course 1 eannot give 
equally accurate particulars of the numbera of those who succeeded in reaching Kamhow 
or the Pois or Sookpilal, but 1 know *lhat they were very great. It will easily be 
understo(Hl that the Chiefs, seeing themselves in such a position, might think that they 
had nothing more to lose and beeomo ro<*kloss in consequence. 

63. The Tiugreedooug headman had been made very useful to us, hut I thought it 
just as well not to let his conduct go unpunished, s<i 1 tof)k tlie opportunity of his leaving 
tho camp without pcrmi.ssioii oii the day Taikoopg was destroyed to iulle't a heavy line on 
him. It was paid at once, and I did not lirnl him out in any mf)ro intrigues, (ieneral 
Jlourchier and T also thought it advisalile to iiillict a tine on Foiboi’s villag(;s, wbicli was 
paid before we reaelied Sellam. Wo were al.'-o very anxious to get Poiboi into tlu* camp ; 
but we found it’iinpossible to get over bis dread of us. lie followed us t.o Toolch'Mv^-, and 
evidently made a gr(\at effort to sinniuoii u]) courage to iiu'ct us t here, but ho could not 
do it. Possibly this may have been in .some measure owing to my refusing to s\ve‘nr on 
water poured out of a gun that he should come to no harm, llis h('aclmaii said that if I 
were to do so they thought he might pluck up courage enough to come in ; but I bavo 
a strong conviction of the impolicy of a European officer submit t iiig to lake oaths pre- 
scribed by hillmeii, and iieitlnT General Iloiirchier nor T lliouglit a meeting with Poilioi 
of importance sufficient to warrant me in making a concession of wbicli I so thoroughly 
disfApproved. Ultimately (m our return General lloiirchier, at the solicitation of the 
people of the village, dispensed with Poiboi’s personal appearance on condition tliat three 
of his headmen aeeoinpanied ns to Tipai Miikh. One old woman belonging to Manipur 
was given up at this village, and a little coolie child, who had been ])urchased by lialboorali 
from the Howlongs and sent to me in lieu of a little Hcngnli girl whom 1 was very anxious 
*to recjover, but wlio, it was said, had died. We cannot find out- anything about the 
identity of the coolie child. The old woman died on Ihe way into (’achar. 

54. Since my return T have heard that some of Poiboi’s Iieailmen were going into 
Manipur towards the end of last month, and that it was the intention of the P(>liti(;al 
Agent to advise the Rajah to enter iiitt) an alliance, offensive and deleri'-ive, witli Poiboi, 
and to protect him from the encroachnumt of Kamhow. I hope tho Political Agent will 
succeed in effecting this, for all 1 have learned during the expedition has strength<*ncd 
the opinion 1 had previously formed that tlie eastern Uusliais and the tribes bordering on 
them can be best managed through Manipur. 

There can be little doubt that if the Manipuris had tried to fight the men wdiom 
we met at Koongnoong, ilie^' would have beeu utterly w'orsted ; but now that tho 
Lushais have been well beaten and require support rather tlian further weakening, Mani- 
pur can help them, and I do not see how we can. Hut we cannot depend on the inter- 
ference of Manipur being bcneticial, unless the Political Agent have complctii control 
over tho relations of that state w ith all the Kookie tribe, and unless each Political Agent 
remain in Munipur for a longer time than Dr. Hrown and General Nuihall have done ; 
for the effect of such constant changes must bo to lessim the effective contiad of the 
European officers over tho intriguing Manipur officials. It is essential loo Hint llio 
Political Agent should be brought into much closer relations with tho Deputy CoinLiis- 
sioner of Cacliar than he has been hitherto. 

65. Our relations w ith the people of Sellam, Toolchong, and Leiikom’s villages were 
in the highest degree satisfactory to the end. Tho peo})lo were clearly anxious to bo cm 
friendly terms with us, and alwa.ys ready to give us any assistance w'e called for. Of 
course there was necessarily a difference in the case of Lalboorah’s own people^ AVe had 
always put forward Vonolel’s own Village as the one which we considered had committed 
the greatesWjffences against us, and had all through declared that the immediate object 
of the expedition was to inflict punishment on that village and force it to give up the 
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muskets it had t^ken from our troops. All through our advHnoe we had been getting in- 
formation which left no (^oubt that the view we Jiiook about Chumfai was right. The 
Lushais all considered that this villages gave Ihe^ signal for ewy raid, even for those 
conducted by the (Chiefs of independent villages.* The hecadmen confessed «this to mo, and 
they acknowledged that all the guns and uniforms taken in 1871 had been brought to 
Chumfai in the first instance and then distributed among other villages. • 

Iinmediatoly on our arrival the village of Chumfai itself was deatro.yed. The 
villages of Vonolel’s widow w!is spared oii the people giving up two of our ftmskets and 
ten of their own in lieu of the remainder, some of whicdi they said they hful sent to 
different Poi Chiefs, and souk* to other Lusliai villages, and they had to pay a fine, which, 
however, was somewhat limited in ('onj^cqiioiice of our discovering that the eifects of the 
expedition had already weakened the tribes bf^'ond what wo considered desirable. They 
h;id also to give thn^o of their headmen to accompany the force as hostages to Tipai 
Mukh. U was impossible for pwqde tow'ards whom wo took such an attitude to be on 
very familiar terras with us, and we had to leave too soon after tlio pa3’'raciit* of the fine 
to allow a feeling of confidence in the good faith of our assnraticcs of forgiveness to grow 
up. However, the headmen of this village, and some (jf those of Lenkom’s who accom- 
panied us to Tipai Mukh, seemed to have very friendly feelings towards us when we 
parted on the 7th of March, the day before 1 left Tipai Mukh on my way to Cachar. 

56. I have already alluded to the swarms of Kookies who during the expedition 
took refuge ill the Mimijiur territory. The total number who passed over from the 
Jjushais was 2,5 l‘J up to the 2;h*d March, and they took in with them 150 muskets. As 
my estimate of the advantages of this exodus differs very mueli from that of the Politi- 
cal Agent, 1 append to this rejiort two letters from liim to (Jcneral Dourehior on the 
subject, and my remarks on them. I mentioned in a previous paragraph that a number 
(in all 51.) of Thadoes and '\Vaiphies accompanied oiir force on its return from Ohipowee. 
A brief acc<mnt of the antceedents of these Thadoes, and the reasons they assign for 
BO many Kookies now leaving the Lushai villages, may help to illustrate the accounte f 
have elsewhere given of the composition of the Lusliai communities. 

These Thadoes say that some thirty years ago they belonged to a pow^erfiil vHlagc 
under a Chief of their own family', whom they call Morigpilal, and occupied various sites on 
the hills around the ^IMpai, hut in course of time the Poitoos of Lalchokla’s family began 
to press hard upon them, ami at length their Chief took refuge with Toosoong, the 
Head (’hief of all the Thadoes, who was niueh more powerful limn the Poiioo Chiefs.* 
But while some of Mong})ilarH Thadoes accompanied their Chief to Toosooiig’s village 
many more took refuge with the Lushai Chiefs, who were then getting powerful, and who 
soon after drove the Poitoos wi’stwartl to the Chutterclioora range. Some time after this 
when Toosoong, who was father of Koodingmang, the ('hief who massacred a ('utcha 
Naga village last j'oar, was driven to take refugo in Manipur, Mongpilal and the people 
who had accompanied him to Toosoong’s village again formed a separate village under 
the protection of the Lushais, moving about from place to place, until this year, when 
they left for Manipur. Put those of his people who had originally taken refuge among 
the Lushais remained in the villages of the latter, hometimes living in the villages of 
Lalpoong, sometimes in those of Mom, until three years ago, when they went to Chipo- 
w'eo. The rejisoiis these people give for the desertion of so many of the people once 
subject to the Lushai Chiefs arc, that the hills have been over-jo(»med, and no more land 
fit for cullivatioii loft ; tliat for the last four years, since the younger Chiefs have been 
able to do what ihc,y like, there has been nothing but raiding, ami that they tare tired 
of it ; lastly, that while their Chiefs were engaged in making raids on Manipur and 
Cachar, in the course of which the lives of many of their peoi>lo were lost, Kamhow and 
other Chiefs were getting more daring in their aggressions on their villages, wdiile the 
result of the expedition has dost nwed whatever faith they had left in the power of the 
Jjushai Chiefs. The Maniimr Chief means I believe to settle the people thiit have taken 
refuge w'ith him in hills to the south of the Manipur valley, and in iho north-eastern 
portion of the tract marked “ uncultivated and uninhabited ” in tho map. I think 
that it would have been much better if they had remained under the Lushai Chiefs and 
settled in that portion of tho same tract which lies south •<>£ tho Cachar boundary, and 
wdiich is much better suited for cultivation than the more eastern hills. It is quite 
probable that Kamhow and the Vois will still continue their attacks on these Kookies, 
and the Manipur State will probably have to take measures for their protection. But it 
is probable that these people will not be satisfied with the restrictions and burdens of the 
Manipur supremacy, and that they will follow Kodingmang into the Naga ^Hills, whefe 
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they would be a constant source of trouble both to us and Manipur. There can be no 
^oubt that the villages to the east have of late been pressed hard by Kainhow and 
others,— so hard, that the people have biken to stockading, whfbh tliey never do unless 
when they fec^ themselves weak ; but it* is to bo feared that unless the Political Agent 
can direct the Manipur policy into a better course than it has followed of late, the 
Kook ies«who have this year moved into the Rajah’s jurisdiction will not be much loss 
exposed to attacks in future thnn they had been while living under the Lushai Chiefs. 

57. It will be understood from the foregoing paragraphs that 1 do not now attach so 
much importance as before to the eastern villages or to our relations with them. On the 
other hand I think one result of the cx[>edition may, and probably will be, to increase the 
strength of the villages belonging to So<ik))ilal arM bis sons, and the influenro of that 
family of Chiefs ; in short, to put them in a position in v>luch they will have more ability 
to help us than they have had hitherto, while at tlio same time the fright they have all 
got will make them very anvious to be on good terms with iis. Ihit I cannot sp('ak posi- 
tively of tht' ultimate effects of the e\i)editioii upon vSt»ok])ilars pow'er until 1 know more 
than 1 do at present of the dealings of the Chittagong force wdth the Lalpitang How- 
longs. These have been for somo yours back bis chief foes, and although his people 
boasted a g»)od deal last year about all ho was going to do in forcing tlumi to give up tho 
captives, I know that tlie> have very lately dispossoss(‘<l him of his <*liief salt springs ; 
and llowa w-as no doubt telling the truth when he said that Sookpilal had told him to 
advise an attiick on *Sangboong and ilciikuia, as mentioned in paragraph 4 of Mr. 
McWilliam’s letter No. 132 of the 3tffh January. Hookpilal knew very well that tho 
llowlongs W'ould attack him hereafter if they felt tlicfuselves strong enough, just as tho 
eastern Chiefs woro doterni mod to attack his son Khalkom. The facts ndatod in that 
report shew that Sookpilal was then reall 3 ’^ anxious to be on good tonus w ith us ; his 
kindness to the w'omen, his sending them dowm, and even his attempt to make them tell 
lies about his liaving redeemed them and re<*ovcred Mary "VViuehestor. Wo have not 
heard from him since, but some of our people arc with him, and a man of his is still 
here. Another — liow — unf(>rt<una.tely died of cholera- some time ago. T'he Kookies hero 
are quite satisfied that Sookpilal is no longer to be feared by lUcui, and they are very 
anxious to move <iown their villages far south of the existing outposts. The Kookie.s who 
ofiine ill from Chipow'ee, w'ho probably know the state of feeling among the liiishais, assure 
me that there is no danger in this, and arc themselves going to set ux> a village between 
Koloshecp and Chatlerchoora. 

58. One result of the expedition will be to make Poiboi unable to give any further 
support to his sister’s ]>arty in 7on]»ilar.s villages; and as bolh parties are thoroughly 
frightened, and feel that their villages are absolutely in our power, Khalkom can only 
hope to ludain any infliicmuj in them through our aequies<’eiico. Tlie urianinioiis 
adhesion of Vonpilal’s people \umld i>roli:il)ly make the family of Sookpilal a iriateh for 
any of the tribes that honlor on their villages, ft»r it would eventually give them 
complete control of all tho villages west of the Mootliilen range ; consequeiitly we may 
reckon cbntideutly that Khalkoin’s interests will co-operate with his foa,rs in making him 
desiro to stand well with us. On our return his two (diicC Manirics a<*-compaiiied us 
from Pachoowee to Tipai JVlukh, and I expect that ho or one of his brothers will come 
in to visit Sih^bar at no distant date, as soon as tho dread which Kowa’s death is likely 
to cause them has had time to pass away. 

69. In the accompanying map an attempt has been made to lay down a|iproximat(dy 
the western limits of Sookpilal’s territory, but it is little more than a guess, lie says 
himself that he has no influence west of tho range on which Chatterclioora is situated, 
but we do not accurately know what direction the ridge takes south of that jM*ak. Tho 
country to the west of Sookpilal’s territory is nominaily subject to the ^JMi)perali Cffiief, 
but the eastern boundary of tho territory of tho latter is very uncertain. According 
to Pemberton and all the earlier maps, Independent Tippenih, as it was then called, 
extended as far as Tipai Mukh. Hut some years ago the name of Hill Tipperali was 
in some mysterious way substituted for the older nanio and all the hills between the 
south of Cachar and tho Chittfigong Hill Tracts socrii to have been at about the same 
time silently included in the Cachar district. The boundary between Cachar and Hill 
Tipperah shewn in the maps of that period is the same as tho line 1 have assumed to be 
the western boundary of Sookpilal’s territory, but in the maps published lately 
a “suppoBod water-shod and boundary” is laid down west of the siijiposed course 
of the Lungai, a little strehm flowing into the Sylhet district. I should think 
that the, best geographical boundary between Hill Tipperah and the Lushai Hills 
would bo the continuation of the water-shed that divides Sylhet from Cachar. I 
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cannot say what amount of authority the Tipperah Chief actually has over the 
Kookies living in the hills west of Sookpilal. That he has some is generally 
acknowledged j but I shohld think that it can Ue little more than nominal. These 
Kookies belong chiefly to the Dorloug and Poitod families, the former of 4 vhom seem to 
have settled chiefly towards the south, while the Poytoos are more in the direction of 
Sylhet. Both families formerly occupied some of the hills in which our coluramworked, 
and both were driven westwards by other families, among whom the Lushais were 
prominent. The Poitoos of halchokla’s village have been already mentioned in con- 
nection with tho Thadoos, who accoui]»auied us from Chipowee. This is the Lalcliokla 
who was transported in 181-5. lint even the above meagre bits of information must not 
be taken OvS all absolutely correct. I kn|*w very little about the Dorlongs, except what I 
have heard incidentally from Lushais. 1 have told all I know of tho Poitoos in para- 
graphs 19, 20, and 21 of my Report C, dated 13th March 1871. It is probable that the 
civil and survey oflTicers with the right column have collected some information about the 
soiiht-eastern part of Hill Tipperah, and that the Political Agent’s report for last year 
will add much to our knowledge of tho country and its inhabitants. 

60. I should prefer to delay my final report on the defensive and protective 

measures to bo adopted on the Cachar side, and tho means to bo taken to cultivate 
friendly relations with the tribes until I have bail an opportunity of learning all that is 
known about the 'Pipperah Kookies mentioned above, as well as about the present and 
probable future position of the Uowlongs and Syloos. 1 should like also to got some 
information about the relations of the authorities of British Burma witlr tho tribes on 
tho Koladyne before submitting tho report asked for in the correspondence forwarded to 
me with your No. 57 of the 20th March. I have long had a conviction, which has 
steadily deepened as my experience in frontier matters has increased, of the impolicy 
and usiilcssness of {ittcm]>ting to dt^al in detail with tho Kookie dilficulty. We cannot 
hope for success, or even for safety, if we allow ourselves to be misled by what really are 
accidents of political geography, and treat the relations of each district or dcpeiidont 
state with the Kookies on its border as a separate iiiit^tiou, in dealing with which mea- 
sures can be taken without any rcforeuco to any of the others, even though the mesisures 
may bo basi'd on principles diametrically oppositii, ])erhaps hostile, to those adopted 
elsewhere, and may possibly have a most injurious effect on the relations between some 
other district or state and the tribes without. Looking simply to the interests of Cachar, 
and if I could with safety leave out of sight tho considerations which must influence our 
treatment of tho parts of the iiuestion in which other districts are concerned, I should at 
once submit a detailed scheme biised on the princi{des which I iiayo advocated consistently 
during tho last four years. But 1 feel that .such a scheme could only bo a provisional one, 
and that I might have hereafter to alter all the details possibly oven to modify some of tho 
principles, after I bail learned all that there is to be known about the Tipperah Kookies, 
the Syloos, the Uowlongs, the Sliindoos, and tho geography of the tracts which they 
inhabit. ^ 

61. Tho proposal to keep up the road to Chipowee, on which you called for a 
report in your No. Gt of tho 9ih April, is a good instance of the impossibility of dealing 
with the subject ot our future Kookie iiolicy entirely from a Cachar point of view. The 
expediency of keeping up the road depends entirely on tho decision that may be come to 
on the advisability, firstly, of making a road between Cachar and Chittagong ; and 
secondly, of taking such road through the Chumfai Valley. Ifor, if the road to Chitta- 
gong should not be decided on, there would be no possible advantage in keeping up a 
road as far as Chipowee, unless, indeed, it were contemplated to retain there permanently 
the European officer and force which would have to bo stationed there during the con- 
struction of the road. If any other line should be adopted for a road between Cachar 
and Chittagong, there would obviously ho even less advantage in keeping up a road to 
Chipowee. Now, it is impossible for me to come to a conclusion, either on the desira- 
bility of making the road to Chittagong, or of taking such road through the Chumfai 
Valley, without knowing the exact character of tho results obtained by the right column, 
and the geography of the country in which it operated. Of course, the question of the 
practicability and expense of completing and keeping up the road as far as Chepoowee can 
be treated independently of the above considerations ; but provio^ to doing so, I wish 
to point out that the road in its present state is not more than a fair-weather path. The 
bridges put up by us, even if still standing, will be carried away during the rains, and 
much of the road will become impassable, and uext coldVeather will be scarcely better 
than the original track. If the road is to be kept up, it would be absolutely netessary at 
the outset to do so giuch additional earthwork as would be sufficient to keep the road 
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from falling altogether to min during the rainy season, and to put up substantial timber 
i)ridge8 strong enough t^ withstand tho floods, and, as a rule, pot requiring renewal more 
than once in three years. ^ 

If the rdild to Chipowee be undertaken, it will probably be found necessary to 
divide it into four sections, for each of which separate estimates and speeiii cations w'ould 
have to^o framed. The first of those sections would be from Luckipore to Mynadhur tea 
garden ; tho second would be from Mynadhur to Tijmi Mukh ; the third from Tipai 
Mukh to the Toow’eebhoom j and the last from the Tooeebhoom to Chipowee. 

62. I have got two estimates for the section between Luckipore and Mynadhur, one 
from the Executive Engineer and ilic other from Uie Supc'riiitendent of Locsil Koads, both 
of whom know the present track, and are therefore in a position to state what 
would be rtiquired to make it passable throughout tho year. Tho Executive Engineer 
estimated for a slightly improved road, six feet wide, with rough timber bridges; the 
whole to cost Ka. 28,851) at the outset, and to be kei>t up with an annual outlay of 
about lts.‘5,000, not including the cost of replacing the bridges every third 3'oar. 'fho 
Superintendent of Local Hoads propo.ses to make t he road 8 feet wide, and considerably 
improved in gradient, with less substantial bridges than those proposed by tho Executive 
Engineer. The cost, as estimated by the Superinteiidi'iit, w'ould bo lls. 20,943, and the 
annual expense, including tho amount necessary to rojilaco worn out bridges, would 
bo Its. 6,5 ti. lloth these estimates are framed on tho assumption tliat wo couhl get the 
work done at rates scarca-ly exceeding Ihose current in tho district. But 1 think it 
likely that wc Should have to pay mueh higher rates, as tho ])oople employed would have 
to camp ill the unhealthy and hated f«>ro.st, while the}* would liavo to carry with them 
suflicieiit supplies to last while employed on the work. The rates would have to be still 
higher between Mynadimr and 'fipai Mukh. Indited, I doubt ver^' much whether this 
part could be done with tho labour available in the distriet, which needs some rest after 
tho tremendous strain of the last few months. The Superintendent of Local Roads has 
however framed an estimate, which he has sent in to me, on the supposition that the 
work might be done at rates slightly in advance of those now current in the district. 
Tho estimate amounts to Rs. 33,022 for the coiistrncl ion of the road, and Rs. 8,350 for 
its maintenance. If imported labour wore employed, this estimate would be very much 
exceeded. I should add that U) tho Ovstimated cost of making tho road there should be 
added the expenses (;onnecl(Hl with a guard of at least fifty polioo required to give 
coutidenco to tlio people working south of •Mvmadhur. Exclusive of tliis item, the entire 
cost of completing the road from luickiporo to Tipai Miikh would, if the estimate of 
tho Superintondeait of fjocal Roads he correct, bo about Rs. 65,0(i0, and the cost of keeping 
it in ro])air nearly Rs. 16,0(X) a year, and 1 have not tho sliglitest doubt that in reality 
the work would In* found to cost mueh more than double these estinmt(‘s. But this 
portion of the road would be practically unused. For even after all this money had been 
spent upon it, the road would still be a bad one, seareely fit to be chilled a bridle track, 
and woulvl not at any season of the year bear competition with the river. 

63. The third section of tho road would be less ditlicult, and would require 
very few bridges ; but one of these, that over the Tipai, would be very expen- 
sive. The cost of the work done on this portitm of the road would, of course, 
be in proportion to the distance from Tipai Mukh, and a larger guard than that 
required on ^lo second section would be needed. On the other hand, this portion of 
the road would be constantly used at all seasons of the > ear by Lnshais coming down 
to Tipai Mukh to trade. Indeed, I think that it would be practicable to induce tho 
Lushais to keep up this portion of tho road, and this would be far the ch(;apest and 
best way of maintaining it. I may add that, whatever might be tho decision on the 
subject of the Chittagong road, I should recommend that this bit between 'fipai Mukh 
and Voorabong should be kept opeu if the Lushais could bo prevailed on to undertake 
the work. Of course, if it were not to form part of a continuous* road between the 
two districts, there would be no need for the bridge over the Tipai at the mouth of 
that stream. I think it very doubtful whether tho road to Chittagong should adopt our 
route between the top of Sengbong marked in tho maj> No. 6, and Pachoowee marked 
No. 9. It is even possible that it ought not to pass through Chipowee. It must be 
remembered that from the time we got to Sengbong, and had from time time to 
mkke a choice between two or more routes, our ehoico was necessarily guided by military 
and political considerations. We had to descend to the Tooweebhoom near its junction 
with the Tipai in order to get at the Voombong villages. After we had settled with 
them, we had to go to Pachoowee on the great ridge before being able to decide on 
the line to be taken in dealing with Chipowee, and Tingridoong. When we decided 
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on going to Chipowee, we had to give up an alternative route to the Gnowpa range 
which seemed much eaeioi*. Now, wo might l^ive descendec} from Sengbong to the 
Tooeetoo much nearer its source, conse(iuently at a higher level, and have got to the 
top of the Kholel ridgo, at a point much further north than Pachcsowee, thereby 
avoiding the crossing of the steep Parbachung range. We might then have crossed 
the Tipai near Tingridoong at a comparatively high level, and got round to the 'Onowpa 
range, without having to make the descent to and ascent from the Saireeinloowee. It 
is probable that the OiitUgong road would take this line, which 1 think would 
be found sliorter as well as more practicable, and far less costly than the one wo took. 
Of course it might turn out on exploring the alternative line that there are difficulties 
in it of which I have no susjiicion at pi^scut, but I do not think tliis likely from w’liut 
I have heard from the Lushais and what 1 have myself seen of the country. Pinally, 
wc co\ild scarcely hope to gain any polithial advauinges in com))ensation for the probable 
physi(;al disadvantages of our route. The people of Chipowee say that they do not 
intend to remain on the present site of their village much longer, and they talk of 
settling on Songbong, while, under any circumstances, the bit of our road between 
Songbong and Iho Toocebhoom might be kept up. 

G-t. lleforc concluding this report T wish to put on record my testimony to the very 
great assistance we received from Mr. Mc\\'illiam, the Officiating Deputy Commissioner, 
wdio was befor(» as as during the progress of tlie expedition indefatigable in collecting 
coolies and boats, in sean'bing for roiiti's, and generally in altem]>ting to carry out the 
wishes of the military a 111 lioritios. But in addition to this he had very hard work in 
complying with my demands. 1 liad undertaken to supply food to the police who 
accompanied the column, and to the local coolies whom I was able to induce to serve with 
it. There were more than liv(‘ hundrcil of the latter for whom, as well as for great 
numbers of boatmen and others, Mr. MoWilliam had to provide sullicieut supplies from 
the district resources, and to forward them to Tipai Mukli. 1 To had also to provide 
carriage, &<i., for the advanced outposts on the south frontier. All this w'as a tremendous 
strain on a district so small as Ciudiar, and Mr. McAVilliam deserves very high credit 
for the way in which all demands were met, as well as for his suc(;es8 in distributing 
the pressure so as not to let it fall with undue weight on any class in the district. His 
efforts were well secondetl by Baboo Bara Butt.oii Eiido, his collectorato nazir, a most 
useful and deserving jmhlic servant, wdio seems in iho present case to have performed 
the almost impossible task of at ouco satisfying his superiors and the people of the dis- 
trict. In this connection I may call attention to the good s[)irit showed h}'^ Mr. Harlow, 
Manager of the Eastern Bengal (^omj»any, who once, vvlwn askod to supply thirty coolies 
to carry on food to one of the outposts, sent lifty, and offered to give one hundred twice 
a month if retpjircd. J regret to say that there was very heavy mortality among the hill 
coolies locally employed, iiotwitlisiaiiding tlio iiiiec;i.sing cani of Dr. Buckle and the medical 
officers under him, especially Drs. Nicholson, Harvey and Monteath. I am doopl3’^ grate- 
ful to all these genllemen for their unremitting and self-sacrificing kindness and attention, 
to myself and all my people throughout the oxiwdition. 

65. Almost all the persons emplo^^ed under me did well on the whole, but I can only 
mention here Baboo llurri Churn Surmah, to whom I ow'o a great debt of gratitude 
for the service he did mo throughout the exptMlition. Some • passages in a letter from 
the Brigadier-General commanding the column corroborate so strongly my ^own opinion 
of the Baboo, that I must do myself tlie pleasure of (quoting them here. General 
Bourchier says — “ I look upon it that Hurri Thakoor deserves especial noti(X). He was, 
as it appeared to me, indefatigable when even iii very bad health, and he certainly was 
devoted to the interests of the column. One of the most difficult parts of your duty was, 
so to speak, sifting the wheat from the chaff, and descriminating betw^een reports palpably 
false and others likely' to be correct, while you hud no means of obtaining information 
except through Lushais w'hose aim would naturally be to mislead. From what you 
have told me 1 feel sure in this department the assistance Hurri Thakoor gave you was 
invaluable. J look upon it that a man of his stamp should bo liberally rewarded, and 
1 am sure it is the very best policy to bind such men to our interests. Pie always seemed 
to me to be of a stamp w^e so seldom meet among natives, possessing firmness, self-posses- 
sion, no cringing, in fact a most gentlemanly demeanour.** I oan add little to this 
emphatic testimony to the worth of Baboo Hurri Churn. But I may remark that 
his usefulness was not confined to helping me to collect information. His assistance was 
invaluable in every department of my work, especially in the management of my 
coolies and the often difiTumlt task of making the Lushais clearly understand ^he nature 
and meaning of the terms imposed upon them. I am very anxious that he should be 
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permanently relieved from his present appointment of tchsildar of Hailakandy, and put 
into such a position that I«GOuld make u«e of his services in hill \fork exclusively, lie haa, 
I may add, one qualification for such work in a rare dcprree. lie seems absolutely devoid 
of physical fear.^ I have had the opportunity of seeing him more than once under fire, 
and each time he was as calm and self-possessed as if he had been in his tehsil cutcherry. 


III.— Rbpoet of the Political Officer with the Right Column of the 
Lushai Expedition. 


From CaptaT^ T. H. Lewin, Civil Officer, UigU Column Lushai Expedition, to the 
ISecretary to the Government of Bengal,T^No. 22, dated Chittagong, the %Qth 
March 1872. 

In compliance with the directions contained in the concluding portion of paragniph 3, 
Proceedings of the Government of India, Foreign Department, Political, No. IfitSP., 
dated Simla, tlio 4th August 1871, forwarded under cover of your letter No. 52 tt, dated 
PJth October 1871, I have the honour to submit, as required, the final rci>ort on the 
operations of the. rigdit column, Lushai Expedition, in as far as relates to the political 
aspects of the caiiii)aign. 

2. The object of the expedition agsiinst the Lushais, which has just been concluded, 
w^as not solely that of retaliation ; for although punishment was, if possible, to be metecl 
out to the guilty particii)ators in the late niids on Caijhar, a still more imp«)rtaiit end to 
bo gained was the deliverance of Hritish subjects carried away^ into (japtivity ; while 
jmraniount to both those considenitions was the necessity for conducting our operations 
with a view to establishing permanently the security of* our frontier. 

3. At the very commcncemout of op^^rations in November last year, difliculties of 
some importance were encountered at the outstjt ; the knowledge wq possessed of the 
Lushais, of their language and (justoms, was very imperfect ; and throughout tlio whole 
of the Cliittagong frontier line but six men were found capable of acting as interpndors. 

, The information possessc«l by the civil authorities as to the identity of tlio afdual porjiG- 
Irators of the raids was vague and incomplete, and our knowledge of the paths and local 
difliculties before us next !*) nothing. Never perhaps has an English fonie advanced into 
an enemy’s (amntry with less knowledge of what was before it, or with more uncertainty 
* as to obtaining in any Nvay the desired information. 

4. The causes of this not unfonjseon dilemma are easily appreciable. The locjil 
oflicers had no comiuniiicat-ion wit-Ii the Lushais save oiuje a year, when some fow 
hundreds of them came to the annual nu'/r/ held at Kassjiloiig. The head-(iuarters of the 
Deputy Commissioner of the (Jhiitagoiig Jlill Tracis were from nine to twelve diiys* 
journey from the nearest Jlowlong and Syloo villages; no direct trade was carried on 
by our' owu tribes with the Lushais, save such desultory traflic as occurred .at Kas-^along ; 
the Lushais themselves were strongly opposed to any of our ]>eople entering their 
territory, from the not unfounded idea that new diseases would be introducjod among 
them by closer intercourse with us ; and lastly, our ally lluttou l^ooca reapo<l consider- 
able advantages from being the solo intermediary between us and the other tribes ; and 
therefore, by every means in his power, either of indire<*t opposition or psissive resistance, 
sought to limit our knowledge of and dealings with the Lushai tribes in general. 

6. At the commencement of optirations, indeed it was a moot question wlndher the 
Chief Rutton Foca would not succx^cd altogether from his friendly alliance with us and 
espouse the (Jause of his friends and relatives, the Ilowloiigs. 1 had been informed that 
this course had been strongly urged upon him by his brother-in-law Vaiidoola, the 
principal Chief of the Southern Howlong tribes, while it was known to me also that the 
Syloos, with whom Rutton Poea w'as not on good terms, had sent him intimidating 
messages as to results likely to be incurred by him if he assisted us in any way. 

6. Eventually, however, ho chose his course and cast in his lot with us, his deter- 
mination doubtless being somewhak influenced by the imposing display of force that soon 
began to assemble close to his village at Domagiri, and from that time forth until the 
close of tho*exi)edition he served us loyally and faithfully, accompanying the force 
personally, with a contingent of his own villagers, during the operations against the 
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Sylooa, and afterwards himself going out among the llowlong villages to urgo upon them 
the desirability of subpnssion. It wjus indirec^y owing to -Hutton Poea that Maly 
Winchester was given up, and I attribute it 4iro<5tly to his induence that, in our sub^- 
quont advance upon both the Northern and Southern Howlongs, we ^.vere met with 
confidence by the Chiefs, and a basis laid upon wdiich terms could be imposed and our 
future relations regulated. • 

It must, however, bo romembored that by his loyal co-opeKition with us, the Chief 
Hutton Pooa hius drawn down upon himself the undying resentment of the Syloos, who 
assort, with some show of reas«>n, tlint it was he who sliow'od us the way to their country ; 
while even the Howlongs cannot but ^aUributo their humiliation to his agency, and prill 
certainly bear him no good will for fiie part he has taken in the matter. Indeed one of 
Srtipooea’s headmen, in my ])reseiice (ignorant that I understood him), charged the Chief 
with trojwihery in having brought the English forces to their village contrary to his 
pl(;dgod word. 

8. Hutton Po(;a was fully aware of the danger and delicacy of his position, for, before 
our advance from Domagiri, lie formally represeulod his difficullies to the General, and 
it was not iinlil T had assured him (with General Erownlow’s concurrence) that at the 
clf)so of the operations a guard should be left for his protection, that ho became wholly 
and individually our friend. 

9. The first advance of the force and head-quarters from its biuso at Domagiri W'as 

made against the Syloo tribe on the 9th December 1871. It w\*is determined that our first 
moveni(‘iit should ho din'cled against the Syloos for the following reasons : (1) It w'as the 

most direct road to SangbongiVs and Denkdia’s, the only t^vo I lowlong Chiefs avIio were 
]:)ositively known to have been concerned in the (’acliar raids, and in w'hose poss(‘ssion was 
Mary ’Winchester. (2) There was strong presumptive evidence that the Syloos themselves 
had been eoncorned in the same raids. (;}) Hutton Po(ia was iw>t on good tcirras with the 
Syloos, and would cordially <‘o-oporalo in any movement against them, wliilo his aid would 
probably havii been but half-li(*arted had wo in llin first jilaco dotormiiu'd to attack his own 
brother-in-law Saipoiya, who was the nearest of the Howlongs. (1.) The route in question 
was belter known, it liresenfod greater facilities for IIkj carriage of supplies, aud, from a 
military point of view, wius considered the most eligible for advance. 

10. It w'as of course neccssiiry, before carrying fire and sword through the Syloo 
country, to ondt'avoiir to open eominiinusitiou w'ilh 1 hem and invito their submission. 
To atfaiii this end I had roliocl on two moJins, viz., the intormediarism of a Chief of they ’ 
Syloos, one l/LMUsiloung, wdio W’as an old actpiaintaneo of jnine, and over whom J believed I 
hiid consid(‘rable influence ; and that of one of Hutton Poea’s subsidiary Chiefs, by name 
Lengonra, who bad married the daiighfer of Savoongu, the head (vhioC of the S\loo tribe. , 
St)me da^s before our advance Lenusiloung had come in to mo, but he had scarcely been a 
few liours in camp when ho was seized by an unaccountable panic, aud, starting up, fled 
naked into the jungles to re-appear no luoro. 

11. On arriving before the nearest Syloo village therefore (that of Vanlola) on the 
12th Dccciulx'r, 1 sent Ijongoora forward alone to the village, telling him clearly wdiy wo 
had come and what w'o w'aiiied — to communicate with the inhabitants. Ho was absent 
only a short- timo and returned in some trepidation to inform me that no less than five of 
the Syloo Chiefs w'orc assembled there with their men, and that they were determined to 
opj>()s(^ onr advance ; lie had, he said, faithfully doliv('n‘<l my messjigc, but they had only 
abused him in return, and he soomed to think he had had a narrow escape for his life ; 
nor on any subse<iiient occasion could threats, promises or cajolements move Lengoora to 
serve a .s(jc<»n(l tiiuo as our emissary. Within a short timo of his return, I was myself 
fired upon by an ambush close to camp, and the Syloos-having thus refused to treat, and 
thrown down the gauntlet of dclianoe, there W7is nothing left but to re.sort to sterner and 
more easily umlerstood arguments. The village w'as thoreforo attacked and taken on the 
141h of December. 

12 Prom this dale up to tho 25th Jaiumry 1872 the military operations of the force 
wore continuous. Blow after blow’ was dealt in quick succession to the leaders of the tribe, 
and wherever any stand was aitcmi>tod, our attacks were equally rapid and decisive. 

13. Prom time to time the eiicmy would from a distance will out to us, sometimes at 
• night to our sentries, at other times to parties of our qien out foraging, to tho effect that 
they wished us to diseAnitiniie our destroying course, and that their Chiefs wore coming in 
to make terms with us. To such messages a friendly reply was always gwen, but tho 
parleyers wore at tho same timo dlstiuctly given to understand that our progress could 
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only bo stayed by the appearance of the Chiefs themselves and their speedy compliance 
infith our demands. No (iiicfs, howevej, came ; neither did tlio^yloos, whonovor oce^ision 
offered, desist from attempts to shoot 0115 men. Under these circiimslaiKjes the General, 
much against Ifts will, had no option but to continue liis course to the end. 

14. ^Meantime t had scut emissaries of my own, accompanied by some of Rutton 
Pooa’s men, to the Chief Beiikuia, to demand liis submission and the roUMise of Mary 
"Winchester. My messengers were obliged to make a long detour by the rear, as wo were 
fast approaching Benkuia’s country, and if they had geme !)y the front, they saw great 
risk of being shot from an ambush as or enemies before they could liave had time to 
give any explanation of their errand. The Chief Bonkiiia, whoso village was now in 
sight on a distant hill, had had ample opportunity t>f marking the stcwly progress of tho 
colnmn in his direction, annotated, ;is it was, by burning villages ; and on my messoiigors 
reaching him, he at once, gave n]> Mary Winchester, re.^erving, Imwever, all tpiostion as to 
submission- (jr tho release of tho other eaidives in his ]>ossessi()n. This he di.l evidently 
under the 'impression that Mary Winchester was the main cause of our invasion, and 
believing that having recovc^red licr, we should not think it worthwhile to advaiua* any 
farther. He was known, moreover, to have expressed his dishtdief in our ability to pene- 
trate so far into the country as his village. 

15. We liad now reached the village of the Chief Savoonga, and tho ]»nnislnnont of 
the Syloo tribe was complete. Tho Chief (Rnttoii Pooea) who had aeentnpanii-d ns thus 
far had, on beiii.!^ ])rcssed with regard to the llovvlongs, oracularly r(‘plied that npon our 
arriving at tho Tlong Doon (the Diillessur River) he would ‘ open his mouth in council,* 
(he also was ap])arently at one time iloubtfiil of our ability to reach the. spot) ; and wo 
had now reached the a])pointed place. It was arranged tliord’orc tliat I, ac.compaiu(‘d by 
the Chief, should advance with a small escort and open communication with tho nearest 
llowlong village. 

IG. On the 13th January therefore f started with the Chief and made direct for tho 
nearest village to the east. On a]»proaehing the place we saw ])eo[)lo moving about and 
hailed them j they responded, empiiring our business. But as soon as they learmal who 
and what we were, they incontinently fired tlndr houses, while tho men armed tlioiriselves 
and showed every intention of offering resistance. The Chief, Rutton r»>ea, seemed 
much disconcerted at these unox[)OcUKlly hostile dernonstr.itions, and strongly urged upon 
me that under the circumstances it would bo unwise to proce(id any further, as ho said 
. that undoubtedly the whole border laud of the llowlongs was now tilled with fugitive 
Syloos, and if by any accident we were brought into (sollisioii with the tribes in tho 
llowlong country, or with any of the fugitives, who Iiad sought shelter with tlnmi, his 
future good otlhajs as a mediator Avoiild be of uo avJiil, and w;ir once dcehircd wo should 
have no option hut to comiiieiKJcj a fresh campaign against tluj Jlowdongs, witli a .strong 
probability of being unable to recover a single ca]»ti\'e. Oji consideration 1 <l(*enied t ho 
Chief’s reasons valid, and accjordingly returiieil to caui]>, where, after eonsultation w ith 
the General, it was agreed to scud Rutton Boca round by (he south, aii<l Ihus aU(!iui>t 
to open commiiniealion with the ILowdong tribes. The next day, tlierefore, the CIihjC 
departed on his errand, a( 5 COiiipanicd by Subadar Mahomed Aziin of tho police, wlioin I 
thongdit it wise to attach to him as a species of moderator or impeller as occasion might 
ro(iuiro. 

17 . A variety of causes combined now to keep us ina.otive for some days, chief 
among which was tho umujcountahlo delay in tho carrying out of Rutton Poea.\s 
mission to the south ; but as the event showcvl, his efforts wer(5 well direc ted and tho 
timo not mis-spout. Having at length roeeivod inlimatioii of the return of Rutton Pocia., 
and after in vain waiting for the appearance of Chiefs or emiss.-i.ri(*s from the front, tho 
General determiuod to sulvauce, and a<;cordiiigly on tho 12tli rebruary tho force crossed 
the Tlong Doong and entered tho Howlong country. 

18. I had instructed Rutton Poea, before his departure for the south, to inform all 
tho Howlong tribes that a white flag was uuiversjil sign of a desire for pea(;o, arwl that any 
persons bearing such a flag w'oiild be respected and allowed safe conduct through onr linos. 
On crossing tho Tlong the first thing w^e encountered was a white flag, which the Howloiigs 
had hung in mid-stream as a token of their desire for peace, and on the day follow'ing I 
W'as successful in opening communi( 3 atiou with them through the inediuin of some men 
of Rutton Poea’s whom 1 had retrained with me. After this everything went smoothly, 
Chiof after Chief camo in, all telling the same story of their desire to submit and make 
peace. Example was contagious ; for even the Syloos, who had lost everything they had 
m tho world, and wero past further injury at our hands, made their submission in a body. 
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19. The names of the different Chiefs, and the dates on which they delivered up the 
captives in their possession and made their |)eace with Oovemm^ent, have been from tinie 
to time reported in the fiiaries which I have periodically submitted. The terms insist^ 
upon were alike with all. They were briefly ttte surrender of all captives ; an engage- 
ment on their prt (ratified in the most solemn and binding manner which Lushai custom 
prescribes) to live for the future on _ terms of peace and amity with all British* subjects 
from Manipur to Arracan (including Hill Tipperah), with "free right of access to our 
people throughout their whole country. I append a list of the Chiefs who have sub- 
mitted to the British arms during this expedition. 

20. I did not think it right to insist upon the giving of hostages for their future 
good behaviour, — 1a7, as we had no means of ascertaining w hol-hor the persons they might 
offer in pledge were of sudiciont social importance to bo atjcoptod ; 2»J, hostages could 
not be kept in durance, and these hillmen, wild as hawks, w'ould certainly never volunta- 
rily submit to expatriation ; 3rrf, any hostages so taken would run great risk of illness 
and death if removed from the comparatively healthy hill country to the miasmatic terai 
of the Hill Tracts, and any such death w'ould be sure to give rise to future complitiations. 

21. Neither did I rccommond to tho General that any punishment should be in- 
flicted upon Sangbunga and Bcnkiiia, although they W'ere known to have been concerned 
in the raids, for the simple reason lliat w'e were not in a j)a‘!ition to inflict any. Tho grain 
and valuables of these Chiefs had been all removed and placed in safety. Wc wore fully 
able, it is true, to march through the length and breadth of their country, but beyond tho 
loss of an empty village or two, whiifli they wouhi themselves burn, wC could have in- 
flicted no punishment upon them ; while, on the other hand, wo should not have recovered 
a single captive, nor obtained the submission of any one Chief. 

23. My ideas on this subject were fully justified by after results. The submis- 
sion of tho brothers Sangbunga and Benkuia, who were tho first Chiefs to come in, led, I 
believe, to the sdbseriucnt arrangements which w^erc entered into with the whole of the 
great llowlong and Syloo tribes. When it was scon that two groat Chiefs had personally 
made terms and given up their captives ; when it was found that the lerriis imposed were 
neither unjust nor oppressive, that the persons of tho Chiefs had been respected, and that 
no treachery on our part was intended, it became then simply a matter of lime and dis- 
tance as to what Chiefs could first come in. 

23. Tho Syloos, on being questioned as to their reasons for having opposed us, and 
for not having made peace behin? so much calamity had befallen them, replied that thej" 
had been afraid, not knowing our customs of warfare, and being only too avoII acquainted 
with our weapons. They sjiid that the first collision at Belkai had boon brought on by 
certain hot-headed young Chiefs, and that the main body of the tribe had nothing to do 
wdf h it, but that after war had once begun they were powerless to stop it, liaving, they 
said, no peace-maker. 

24. Operations in tho Northern Howlong and Syloo countries being thus successfully 
terminated, tlie General then turned his attention to the south, the submission of tho tribes 
there being all that was now required to render the work of the expedition complete. No 
difliculty was expected in this quarter owing to tho intimate relationship existing between 
Button Pooa and several of tho leading Chiefs. Tho course of events liaving been fully 
detailed in n\y diaries, it will bo sufficient for me to say here that our expectations were 
fully realized^ and after a short expeiiition, lasting some ten da3's, the whole of the 
southern Chiefs made their submission on the same terms as had been previously imposed 
on the northern tribes. 

25. I have tbe honor to annex a nominal roll of tho captives who have been released 
from durance by the right column, Lushai Expedition. A notew'orthy fact is apparent 
from the perusal of this list. It had originally been supposed that the raids made 
by these tribes along the whole line of frontier from Arracan to Cachar were 
attributable, not to any^ one section or tribe, but to bands of unruly spirits, drawn by 
inclination and at hazard from different villages, attracted by the desire for plunder or 
the love of adventure to the leadership of some favorite Chief. Such, however, would 
seem not to be the case, as the list shows that the captives recovered ivore, without excep- 
tion, carried off from such part of British territory as was most contiguous to the villages 
of the tribe in whose possession they were found. Thus, the raids on the northern Hill 
Tracts and Arrm^an are attributable to the Southem>^Howlong8 and the Shindoos ; the 
outrages on Cachar to the Northern Howlongs and to the tribes of Poiboi and Lalbura, 
with which laxter the left column have been dealing : while the inroads'* upon Hill 
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Tippenih and the northern Hill Tracts arc clearly traceable to the tribes of 111111011 
f ooea and the Syloo, whose tribal habitat is conterminous with those parts of llritish 
territory. * • • 

2fi. I alsif append some depositions taken from the captives j?iven up by the Chiefs 
San^lumga and Benkuia, from which it will bo seen that, the Caehar raids were com- 
mitted ift concert with other (Chiefs to the north. In connection with tliis circiim- 
stiiiux) it is deserving of mention that not a single Cachar captive has been recoven'd 
or hoard of south of the villages belonging to Sangbunga and his brother. 

27. A remarkable circumstance transi)ired with reference to the ])eoplo held in 
captivity by the liushais, viz., that all unite in describing the treatment they received as 
kind in the extreme. In no ca«o has it bo<»n® ascortainod that any vioh'ncc had boon 
offered to a female captive, while, as the list shows, many of Ihoiii have actually marru*d, 
and bcconjring incorporated with the tribe, decline positively to b<^ reh'siscd. Th(^ captives 
given up Vy,t]ie Southern llowlongs had to bo brought forcibly into tho cxini]), and clung 
to their fiusliai friends, weeping piteously and ciiti*eating that they might not be made 
over to us. Among the number of these suppliants was the wif(‘ and grown up daughter 
of one of my own iiiteri)relers, and he was much <listurbed by such an ino])portuno exhi- 
bition of unnatural feeling, ascribing it to Kookio magic. IVlagio, it is true, but I 
imagine that it was th(3 ivliito iiiagie of kindness suid human sympathy. 

28. In addition to the ca])lives actually roleastMl, some 250 ])ersons, residents of tho 
Hill Tracis, who had bci<*n coin]«‘lled by menaces and fear of danger to leave our territory 
and seek the Y^^declion of Ijiishai Chiefs, havo taken the oj)jn>rtiuiitv offered by ili«3 
presence of onr troops to return to their old haunts, easting off as it won* the Kookio yoke. 
A considerable number of tho Syloo tribe, and one out ire Ilowlong village, have also 
expressed a ivisli to settle under my ])roieciion in the <*vent of “ my village, ” as they 
])hnise»l it, being built on the Sirlliay Thing. Tho prin(a])al Chiefs also, in the event of 
such a conlingenej", have promised to visit me, and they also asked that, for the greater 
convenience of trade, a bazaar might be established at Denuigiree, alleging that tho 
present market at Kassalong was situated at an iucouveniciitly long distance from their 
villages. 

29. The political results of the campaign have in my o])inion been groat and 
manifold, fully justifying tin* magnitude of the expedition and affording every r(‘ason to 
hope that the permanent pacification of the frontier may bo attained. The Liishai tribes 
hayc been forced to recognize tho existence of a superior ])Ower, ahl(3 alike both to reward 
and punish; a firm and secure basis ha.« been laid for our future relations with lliein, 
W'hetlier commensial or political ; their w^holo country is o])cn to us, and I helicvtj that 
any Kuropean could now Avalk unnrmod from one eml to the fdher. TJie severe lesson 
that this year has taught them cannot, at any rate for som<3 time, be forgotten, and a wise 
future policy on otir part will render these tribes as innocuous and peaceful as arc now 
the once troublesome inhabitants of the Khasi and Jyntcali Hills, or to carry tho simil <3 
nearer home, our ow'ii Chittagong hill tribes. Wo have gained the entire eonfideiujc and 
allegiance of Ruttoii Po'^a, and wo luivc hut to stretch out our hands to obtain in like 
manner tho obedience and subserviency of the other lril)(‘s. ^^’e have, in short, sown the 
seed, and it would he a poor husbandman wlio should omit to rc'ap the harvest. 

30. The line of policy which Gonerninont has hitherto boon induced to follow, viz., 
tho establLshment of a line of defence coincident w'ith that of effoetive jurisilielioii, is 
doubtless a wdso and nocjessary measure on such a frontier as llic nort.h-w(‘st, where the 
tribes are prc-cmincntl}" warlike and audacious, and whore the cstahlishimait of a Govern- 
ment otlicer or soldiers beyond reach of support >voiild be almost e<iuivalent to their 
destruction ; but among the tribes on this frontier such iiolicy would be out of ]»laco. 
Tho circumstances, tho people, the country, their social habits and chanictor, are all 
different, and our mode of dealing with them should, I tNink, bo different also. Concili- 
ation with these tribes is worse than useless ; it merely invites aggression, unless wo arc in 
a position to punish as well as reward. 

31. I have, in the letters in the foot note, previously discussed at some length the 
future policy whicli, in my opinion, should be pursued on this fnmtior. J have now 


f. Letter No. 6, .Arom Civil Ofliccr, Right Column, Lnsltai Kxpodit ion, to lirigadier-Gciirral Tlrown- 
low, C.B., ‘Commanding, dateil 22nd Dceember Is?]. Copy forwarded to Uengal Cfovrrnmcut under memo* 
randum No. 6A., dated 22tid December, 1871, from Civil OiHcer. 

2. Letter No. 13, from the Civil Olfleer, Right Column, LiiKhai Kxpe<litiou, to Ilrigadier-(jeneral 
Brownlotv, p.v., Commanding, daied 27tb January 1872 Copy forwarded to the Bengal GoveromeuL under 
cover of Cfvil Oilicer'a letter No. 15, dated 31at January 1872. 
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moroly io jidrl th;it sn})soquont events have in no way modified, but have, on the contrary, * 
rather strerif^tlicncd the views therein expressed. ^ , 

32. In all matters connected with these tril¥^s it >?hould be remembered that they 
arc not a nation but a sc^reijat ion oE vilUii^css, a collection of small sejlira to republics 
haviiii' no coherence ; wo are not dealing with the fa^ot, but the severed bundle pf sticks. 
The Chief Saipoiya, in conversation with me, himself said that in any future action of 
Government ajL^ainst them it was hoped that discrimination niii^dit bo used, and that many 
mi^ht not suffer on account of one. lie went on to say —“All oiir Chiefs are now your 
sworn friends ; if any one of them docs wTon.i^, you should j)unish him ; and if ho has 
broken his oath of friendship and is in fault, n*» one of us will assist him aj^^ainsfc you.’* . 

33. It would I think be a j^ravo error to retire to our former ])osition ; wo have ^mt 
forth our foot, and whore w(‘ have planted it, it should remain. No permanent picifica- 
tion of this frontier can bo hoped for save by brin.i'in.i' these people into closer hitiTooiirso 
with us, by enoouragiiii' lra<le, and by pcrmittin«^ the Government reprejjentativo to 
exercise a near and direct iiilluencc upon them. None of these ends can he {gained so 
Ion" as our nearest hazjuir is nine to twelve days' journ(*y from their villaj'es, and wdiilc the 
fronti(*r officer’s intercourse with Ihesii tribes is limited to the yearly mHa, to which 
coiiii»aratively but few Kookies resort, and those only from interested motives. The mrla 
is a legitimate means to a i^ood end, but it utterly fails of its purpose on account of its 
distance from the homes of the people whom we A\isli to attract. The prime cause of 
every human fair or festival is uuiiisemeiit : the excuse may rclii'ion or fat oxen, or 
what not ; but from the Koiiian clamour of panem vt circen.soH to the festiVal of tfu^i'er- 
natb, or the balbos of Grecmwicli fair, the main reason for lluj j^nthcrin.i^ is novelty and 
destruction. What the children wish to sec, will brin.i( the ]»arents in train; whore the 
maiilens j^o, thither are the j^ouiitf men feathered toilet her, but our so-called at 
Kassaloii^^ attrsieted Roue of the Lusiiais save a few mid<ile-a.LCcd men-of-war sent in by 
llu'ir t’hiefs, who, leaviiij^ their weapons a few miles from Kassaloiij^ in the 3im>,do, 
came in W'itli a motley following' to carry away a conj^^'ries of articles, whieli, for some 
unknown reason or by a providential interposition, fell to their share e\ cry year in 
much the same way as did their harvest, s;ive that this latter crop was not sown nor reaped 
with toil. 

31-. Mention has been made from time to time in previous correspondence of the 
desirability of raisinj^ a Kookie levy for the defence of the frontier. I cannot hut think 
this would he a niislake. The frontier force should he as dilTereiit from the Kookies as 
possible, for like does not fi'ar like, and the hordiT tribes have learnt a wholesome rever- 
ence for the black coats and short rifles of that splendid rei;‘iineiit the 2nd (loorkhas ; 
and for tlie proseril at least it would bo most iiie\pe<liont to instruct those people in any 
way as to the force of discipline and coherence, it being the want of these very qualities 
wliich gives us our greatest advantage over them. 

35. It has also been urged that another way of dealing with those people would he 
to stHMigthen the hands of some ]»articnlar Chief, and so consolidate them under one 
head; hut surely it is tirst necessary to have a more intiinalo ac<piaintancc wdtli both 
Chief and poo]>lo ere any such choice could be made. Indeed, 1 am disposed to think that 
such a plan, although possessing many advantages among an ambitious race wdiose Chief 
was struggling with Chief for pre-oinineiice, would fail in pnictico among these tribes 
where such a spirit, if it exists at all, is found only in a very modified degree. We are at 
any rate only just emerging from the utter darkness of igiuininee as to all that concerns 
these tribes, and any such plan e^vn well afford to lie by until perfcc.tod knowledge should 
bring it to mal»irity. Too much im])ortauco, however, <;annot ho attswihed to the fostering 
and encouragement of trade with these people, but all commerce should, I think, for the 
present, be restricted to ctjriaiu recjognized centres and be suhjtjcted to careful supervision. 

36. I catmot conclude this ?e])ort without mentioning how greatly my work has been 
facilitated by the courtesy :in<l kindness of Brigadier- General Ilrowidow, Commanding, 
and his staff. 'Po the advice of the formci' is due almost cntirtdy w’hatever politicyiil 
success our expedition has obtained ; hut although acting in the strictest subordination to 
him, ho consisienUy assigned mo the most prominent place in all negociations with tho 
Chiefs, and by every means in his power c.xulted my position in their eyes and adde^l to my 
influence over them. I regard my association with him in the expedition as most fortunate. 

37. Finally, I would beg to bring prominently Jto the notice of Qoveniment the 
services of Suba^Uir Mahomed Azim of the llill Tract Poli(*,o who, by his knowledge of 
the language aud a largo experience among the Lushais, combined with an uiHiriug and 
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fearless zeal, has done much to aid the attainment of the objects which wo had in viow. 
fl-is long acquaintance \^ilh Rut Ion lJ)eji had given him considerable influence with the 
Chief, and it is to this circumstance,^ combiiMMl with the SuT)adar’s personal exertions, 
that the entirc^ud speedy subniission of*lhft Southern llowlongs is mainly at tribiitablo. 
I W'ould respectfully submit that tlio Subadur’s services rouder him worthy of some 
S 2 >eciul mark of favor at the hands of Government. 

38. At the close of the expedition, :i isniard of 100 men (police) w^iis left at Hutton 
Pock’s village for bis protection. Pending the fimil orders of Government on tho 
subject, and to mark his sense of the chief’s loyal co-o]KTation and valuable assisianeo, 
the General j)resenied him with lls. 1,0()0 as an infant token of appreciation. Such also 
among Jliitton Poca’s own immediate followe]*s wlio had rendered special service, or had 
sufrored loss by oiir o(;cupation of the country, re<*eived minor rewards. AVith these 
cxceidioi^io gifts or rewards whatever were given to any Chief or Lushai iu tho country 
ive have jt^t vacated. 


IV.— Selection of Cobkespondenc'E sunsEtiUENT to the Lushai Expedition. 


From A. Mvckenzte, Fsq.^ Officiathifj Soore/ar^ 1o lha Gorernmonl of Fcn/jal in 
the Judicial Dcpartmvul ^ io the Sccrclarif In the Goeernment of India ^ Mi/itari/ 
Dejiarfmeu/j Xo, 3713, dated Calciiltay the. 18/A June 1872. 

"With referenco to the correspondence ending with your letter No. 1207, dated 22nd 
ultimo, relative to the proi)osals for tho defence of the frontier bordering on the Cuchar 
and Chittagong Districts, 1 am directed to forward the accomjan^ing co])y of are])ort* on 
tho subject from Mr. Edgar, the Civil Ollicer with Left Column, I mshai Ex]»editionary 
Eorce, togeiln'r with a copy of the map therewith received. Tliis rej)ort brings out 
plainly the great want in the results of liie expedition which the Ijientenant-tiovernor 
has aUvays oxlremtdy regretted, namely, that it Iiils not givc'ii us a knowl(Mlg(* of the 
country between (’a(diar and (.’liitlagong. llis Honor very strongly roeommeiids that wo 
should take advantage of the efl'i'cls (»f the e\]»edifion, and our eonseqiUMit relations wdth 
tho tribes, to send a survt‘y party to exphuv this country ni‘xt cold s(‘}ison. Tluj 
Lieutenanl-Covonior thinks we slauild nMpiin* the Syloos lo give tlu‘ party a free ])assag(» 
to the northern line of e\f»lora1i(.ii of the (;iiiltag(»ng e\p<‘diiinii of the pa.‘<t season, aial 
then by arrangement with Snokpilal ujul the I’ajali of ^ripjK'rali, survey towards ( 'aeliar, 
l(‘aving lihoota ami his count r\ alone, as reeomnie?ided by Air. Kdgar, ujiless a specially 
favourable o]»])orl unity should presejil itself of entering into aiirn*ahlo relations with him 
and with his consent., lii this way we can lo a great extent (ill up tlie hiatus at t)resent 
left between tho oxploralitais of the two columns. 

2. Till we know the eounlry, it is, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks, imj>ossil)lc to 
form any delinitc plan as n'gards either advanced posts or roads. It is, liowevcT, un- 
doubtedly very very desirable to open up, if i>ossible, a lino of commmiieatiou between 
Douiagiri and Bepari Bazar. 

3. The Lieutenant-Governor agrees with Mr. Edgar, that it would not be possil)lo 
to keep up the route by (fliumfai without a military occuj)ation of the country. Such 
an occupation would no doubt ho the only com]dete ]•^^)i('ctio]l, and any inner line ado]»t<‘d 
will hwive open lo tho Lushais a route to Cachar. Still, adverting to the financial dillicul- 
ties, and to the considerations so well put by Mr. Edgar in his j)aragraj»lis (» to 8, it is 

S robablo that the Government may not ho willing to nndertakti such an oceuj»ation. In 
lilt c:ise tho Lieutonant-Governor thinks it cxtreimdy desirable that an inner line 
deflniijg tlio Tii)pcrali boundary should bo laid down, cleared, and, in some sense, 
occupied iu concert with tho Rajah of Tipjierah. line should bo (jarried along tho 

Jlialnaclicrra and Haehik ranges, and tlienco lo the Sor]»liu(‘l peak, which sc(;ms to have 
been already fixed as a sort of trijuiiction point of tlio (Miiitagong, Hill Tipperah and 
Lushai countries, and was so exhAbiiod iu the maps made before tiie recent exticdition. 


Datud 5tU iusiaul. 
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4. The Lieutenant-Governor would put our frontier post on the best point on the 
Jhalnachorra range or in ndvance of it, if a more ffivourablc sitp be found, and would 
require the Tipperah ttajah to keep the line of hi^own frontier. 

6. From the Sorphuel peak the Tipperah boundary runs south-we^ by a zig-zag 
lino, which seems to bo already pretty well deHnod. It would remain to explore the best 
lino from tho Sorphuel peak to the head- waters of the Salijuck and our Sirthay Klang 
post, which line would form the boundary between Lushai and northern portion of the 
Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

6. The Lieutenant-Governor entirely agrees in tho propriety of rendering the 
trade from the Cachar District to tho jj^rious frontier posts as good as possible, and- hopes, 
that either money or military labor may bo given for the purpose of developing the 
necessary arrangements and communications. 

7. The above will show His Honor’s views as regards the Cachar side of thji question 
and so far sufficiently answers tho call for opinion on tho Commandcr-in-Chief ’s views ' 
contained in your letter No. 1207 of 22nd ultimo. 

8. As regards the Chittagong side, the Lientonant-Governor is disposed to agree 
with General llrowulow, but will w rittj more fully when the opinions of the Commissioner 
and Dcxaity Coniniissionor, which have been called for, are submitted. 

9. Tho Government of India will also, he says, no doubt observe that the pro])osed 
line south of Sirthay will bo connected with tho Jlunna frontier, and the opinion of tho 
Chief Commissioner of Dritish Burma will be necessary before a coulident ‘conclusion can 
be arrived at. 


From J. 'W. Edgar, Civil Officer with Left Column^ Lushai Expeditionary Force^ 

to the Secretary to the Government of Eenyal^ dated Alipore, the bth June 1872. 

Ill continuation of my No. 648 of the 3rd April, to tho address of tho Commis- 
sioner of Datxja., I have the honor to submit a further report ou tho measures which 1 
iliink should he taken for tho i)rotection of the Ctichar frontier and to improve our 
relations with hillmen to the south and ciist. 

2. I beg, at the sartio time, to forward a map compiled from the surveys made by 
the parties who iic(;ompanicd the columns during the recent expedition, with some rough 
additions, whi< h I hope will help to make this report intelligible. The southern limit 
of the Ciichar village cultivation is shown by a grocu line drawn from west to east, and 
ext<?nded into tho 3Muuipore hills, where it shows approximately the southern limit of 
the joorn cultivation of hillmen subject to the Rajah and living between the Mauipur 
Valley and Cachar. South of this line and north of that marked “ limit of Lusinii 
village distribution,” is a confused moss of broken and irregular hill ranges ranging 
from 60 to 4,000 feet in height and covered with dense jungle, of swampy cane-brakes, 
and of streams with steep high banks and muddy beds for tho greater portion of their 
course. This tract is unciiltivated and uninhabited, except where clearances have been 
made for toii cultivation, which 1 have marked with red crosses. They are all situated on 
low hills, and are mere sj^njcks in tho great forests that surround them. These gardens 
and the gardens and villages lying along the cultivated frontier to their north, are alone 
exx>osed to the attacks of the hillmen, who have never boon known to advance far 
beyond the protection afforded to them by the forests. I have marked roughly in rod 
tho area so exposed. It will bo seen that the ox)erations of the left column were carried 
on to the south-east of this area, that those of tho right column were south of it, and 
that a lino drawn duo north from the proposed outpost on the Sirtliay Thlong would 
almost coincide witii its south-western corner. These facts must bo kept well in view 
when considering the proposKils made for connecting the Cachar defences with those of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. It is worth remarking, too, that tho south boundary of the 
Cachar District runs through the middle of tho uninhabited tract. 

3. In my successive visits to tho uninhabited tract south of Cachar and Hauipur, 
I have become acquainted with five routes from tho cultivated frontier to more .or loss 
distant points of the hills. One of these, that taken by the left column, I have described 
in my rei)OTt of the l^rd April. Of tho others, two are by water, —one^ up the DuUessur 
to Bepari Bazar, and ono up the Sonai to a point a few miles south of Liwh&i HAt. 
Doth of theso are ouly practicable for very small boats during tho cold season, and 
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difltcult even for them. One of the remaininpf routes was that taken by Colonel Lister in 
1^19. In sj)ite of some very steep asceiiis and descents, it is fairly good as far as a point 
a few miles to Uio north-west of Peiik Z of tho great trigononu»tri(rdl survey, where it 
breaks off into rtVluster of diiUciilt spurs, one of which is supposed to join on to the range 
to the east, while othei-s go down to the river. Anotlior route is from tho latcdy oorupied 
post of Hong- Hong along the ridge of tho Noojjgvai or Pursongsip range. This is per- 
haps the easiest of the land routes, as far atjtiast a.s, a point some miles south of Peak Z. 
I have not explored further than this ]K)int ; but 1 have always uuderstoood that the 
range continues unbroken as far as the flowlong country. This, however, is not corro- 
borated by anything 1 have yet seen in tho jKipers of the Cliitiagoug survey. 1 had hoped 
that Cajdain Tanner's diary would throw some llffht on the subject ; but there is some 
delay in its publication, and i feel that I cannot any longer put off the submission of this 
report. 

4. Tlkt liills botwocn Coloiud Lister’s route and the Chatter Clioora or Hachik range 
are very broAcn and (joiifnscd almost Jis far south as 1 have seen them from high points 
on the more eastern ranges. The low' ranges between the Gootiir and the Dullesur, how- 
ever, seem to get higher t.owards the south, and tin; Ilar-ek has the app(‘ara.nce of a ihdinito 
ridge near Sookpilal’s villages. This agrees with tho description given by Captain 
I'annor in has memoraiidnm to (ieneral Browiilow'. Ca])tain Tanner also deserihes a nuigo, 
w'hich he crdls tlie Too Rang running between the Footiir and the Hachik or Lyseral 
range. .1 think that this must disa]»pear somewhere north of his most advanced point on 
it, h)r wo have luf knowledge whatever of it on the Caehar side, and tho spurs thrown out 
from tho Hachik towards the east seem to run down to tin; river. Th(» Hachik is‘ a very 
Will defined ridge, at least on tho Cacliar side, and it was along this that the llowlongs 
CJi me last year. It is ])ossible that the Too Rang may be connected with the lla(!hik by 
a spur, and that the route nia\ have tho latter for the former range somewhere south of 
latitude 24'' ; ])ut it is certain tliiit the reeognized laiul route from Caehar to the western 
villages of Sook]»ilal and the eastern villagijs of Hill Tijjperah lies at first along the 
Hachik, which is held to bo tlui boundary. Mr. Pow(‘r, the Political Agcmi of Hill 
Tipperah, siys in his letter of the 4-th April,— “ The territory «)ver which the Rajah has a 
honu Jide nominal control is bounded on the east by a i*ajige of hill running southward 
from (Shatter Clioora to Sorjdiuel peak, and from thence in a zig-zag lino to ISurdaing. 
On llie (vist of this lino, the Lushai land commences, and on the west there is much 
uninhabited and unexplored jungle.” This coincides with all that I have been able to 

•dearn about the Tijiperah boundary, 

5. Before examining any of the proposals made with regard to our fiiliiro dealings 
with the Lnshais, 1 shall attempt to estimate our present position and liie probablo results 

• of tho expedition by the light of Colonel Lister’s expedition of 18 19. Previous to that 
> ear there had been a sueeessioii of cruel raids on villages that w'ore really within the 
Caeliar District ; hut we seem to have made no attemjit to punish them until the Koi^kies 
destroyed a village situated in what was then forest, a few miles from .Silehar. The 
exjiedition that followed seems to us a failure, and 1 certainly should not advise a repeti- 
tion of it ; but its rapi«lity, secrecy and boldness, made such an impression on lll<^ Lusha is, 
lliat Caehar was free from raids for twenty years afterwanls, although the lino of village 
cAiltivation kept steadily advancing during the whole time ; and for the hist ten y(*ars of 
it t«‘a gard<*ns were opened out in the forest thirty-five miles south of the most advanc(*d 
of Colonel Lisl(‘r’s frontier outposts. That this freedom from attack during so many 
y(5ars wjis tlui direct result of the exjicdition, there can be no doubt. The Lusliais 
acknowledge it ; the Kookies liostlle U) the Lushais, firmly believe it. It was maiidy by 
a skilful use* of the terror it produced that Colonel McCulloch was able to induce Vouolel 
to enter iut(j^ those relations with him which gave Manipur twenty years’ rest from 
raids. 


6. Now, tliere can bo no doubt that the late expedition must have a much greater 
effect than that of 1849, inasmuch as it was beyond comparison more successful, covered 
a vastly greater extent of country, inflicted very much severer ijunishmcnt, remained in 
the hills for more weeks than Colonel Lister did days, and did not retire until it had 
accomplished ail that at the outset htwi been announced as its object. Again, Colonel 
Lister’s exi)edition was directed against a single Chief, the villages of whose descendant 
were reduced to submission by General Bourchicr before the end of December, while the 
recent expedition may be said to ha^e disposed of every Chief at all likely to give trouble 
on our side?. Jhe viliages of the perpetrators of the (’aehar outrages of 1869, of those at 
Monierkhal and Nugdigram in 1871, and of the Manipur outrage of both years, have 
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been reduced to comparative insi{ 2 ^ificanoe. It is probable that the same result has 
followed the operations of General Brownlow among the Syloos. 

7 . General Bourchier seems to think that Sookpilal and his son^ did not feel our 
power during the expedition ; but ho seems to be unaware of the presoftt state of our 
political relations with those Chiefs, which are precisely the same as those forpaed by us 
with the eastern villlages after th(i submission of the latter to the military force and tho 
payment of the fines imposed on them ; while tho headmen of Khalkoni’s villages, who 
accompanied us as hostage to Tipai Mookh, were men, of rather a superior position to 
those brought from the villages of Poiboy and Lalboorah. General Bourchier’s mistake 
seems to have arisen from his supposing that lluttou Singh, a Hindoostani Avho accompanied 
the headmen as interpreter, was the l&der of the party. This was not altogether an ud- 
aocountable mistake, for the Hindoostani must have taken the most prominent part in any 
dealings with the military ofiicers when I was not present. 

8. 1 had at ‘first some doubts about tho completeness of the submission tho How- 
longs, particularly as none of the Caohari captives taken from the Anwaikhal village 
seem to have been given up by Sangbunga and Bonkuia, with whom we know they had 
been ; but after carefully studying all the papers, 1 have come to the conclusion that the 
fright they have got is not likely to be soon forgotton by them, and 1 think it probable 
that the Deputy Commissioner of the Hill Tracts will be able to recover the captives next 
cold weather by putting a little pressure on tho villages. On the whole, I think that 
there is very little danger of our being troubled by tho Lushais of this generation at 
least, and I am convinced that if wo use judiciously the opportunity now offered, we may 
prevent the possibility of such danger recurring in the future. But in the propositions 
which I am now about to examine, it seems to be assumed that there is nearly as much 
danger of attacks as there was before the expedition, and I sliall for the present accept 
this assumption for tho purpose of my argument, though I firmly believe it to be untrue. 

9. General Brownlow, in his letter to tho Quarter-Master General of tho 1st May, 
proposes to establish a lino of communication protected by strong outposts from Talukmi, 
in the Arracan Hill Tracts, to a iK>int on the Sirthay range, which I have marked in red 
and blue on the map, and to extend this lino alone the Too Kang range to Gootur Mookh, 
where he would have an advanced outpost from Cachar. I do not venture to mako any 
remarks on so much of the proposition as refers to the lino between Talukmi and the post 
on tho Sirthay range ; but there are serious objections, both goognifdiical and political, 
to the proposed, or to any similar, lino in tho direction of Gootur Mookh. In the first^ 
place it is more than probable, as I have mentioned above, tliat tho range gets completely^ 
broken up before it readies tho point indicated by General Brownlow, and certainly when 
that point was reached, there would be no praoticablo land communication with Cachar. 
Again, the proposed post would be in the heart of tho uninhabited and uncultivated tract, 
more than thirty miles, as the crow flies, from the nearest Lusliai village, about thirty-six 
from the most advanced tea garden, and nigh eighty from the nearest point on the limit 
of Cachar village cultivation. It is superfluous to point out that such a post, situated as 
it were in the air, could not he of the slightest use in protecting Cachar. 

10. If in order to get out of tho unhealthy low hills, the post were put further west 
on the Hachik or Lyscral range, and the patrolled road carried along the range as far as 
practicable, the measure might serve to protect Hill Tipperah from tho incursions of the 
Lusi^iB ; but it would be of as littlo use to Cachar as a post near Gootur Mookh. More 
than this, it can bo shown that on the assumption that we are still in imminent danger of 
attack from the Lushais, such a fortified line of communication as that proposed, extend- 
ing from tho south-western corner of Caoher, protecting the frontiers of Tipperah, Chitta- 
gong and Arracan, and in a manner pressing on the Lushais to its east, would have 
a tendency to direct attacks towards all the frontier of Cachar lying to the eastn^f 

of defence, and, therefore, unprotected by it. But apart from considerations connected 
with Cachar, it seems to me very doubtful policy to undortake tho protection of the 
l^jah of Tipperah^s frontier, and to take from him all incentive to watch and restrain 
his Kookies in their dealings with tho Lushais on the other side of the fortified line of 
communications. It must be understood, however, that while opjiosed to adopting the 
Hachik range as a line of defence, I am inclined to think it likely to turn out the 
easiest land route between Cachar and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and the construction 
of a road along it by the Tipperah Chief. 

11. General Bourchier proposes to adopt our late route as far as Paohowee, then to 
strike across towards the west, crossing the Sonai at Lushai H&t, and ^striking the 
DuUessur at Bepari Bazar, from which place ho would take the road througn Laljeeka’s 
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village to Bemagiri. I should here remark that the map on which this route has been 
trtMsed by General Bourchier is inaccprate, consequently the ^pad, as shown, runs over 
non-existent hill ranges in a line that ^ in reality, quite impractioahle. Throbably the 
line the road, i&miade, would have to take would he that taken by Mr. Burland and myself 
last year, in which case the section between Bollong and Bepari Bazar would nearly 
coincide with the green line which marks the limit of Lusliai village distributed. I have 
not the slightest idea what course it would take between Bepari Bazar and Laljeeka*s 
village. Although General Bourchier does not contemplate keeping troops or police in 
the Lushai Jiills, still I am of opinion that to make his proposed road of the slightest use 
a protective measure, two strong posts at least, — one at Pachueo and one on the Noongvai 
range, -’would bo needed. This would virtually rjnount to a permanent occupation of 
the qountry. In my letter to General Bourchier of the 20th April, I mentioned the 
diffujulti,^ qf the portion of route known to me j I liave certainly not over-estimated 
these diffif ;iUies. I may point out, in addition, that tho road between Bepari Bazar 
and Pacho|i'^(f would not be except by our patrol parties for people passing to and fro 
between Cachjir and Chittagong would certainly make use of tho water route as far as 
Bepari Bazar iti preference to making the enormous detour by Pachuee. 

12. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chiof recommends that General Bourchier’s 
proposal for a crass road bo adopted as well as General Brovvniow’s for connecting Domagiri 
with Bepari Bazar ; also that the existing path from Tipai Mookh to Chumpai should be 
maintained. If the latter recommendation were adopted, it seems to mo that it would be 
much belter to* make the cross road from Bemagiri to Chumpai than from Bemagiri to 
Pachowee. The distance would be very much less, the difficulties would, in all probability, 
not bo so great ; while a large force stationed on tho hills over tho Chumpai Valley would 
keep in check the Suktis, the Howlongs, and the Shindus. I need scarcely say that such 
measures would be opposed to the policy which I have long advocated ; but if any kind 
of permanent occupation be decided on, this, 1 think, is the form it should take. 

13. It scorns to me that all attempts to maintain roads of the kind contemplated 
by the military authorities must involve what is virtually a permanent occupation of tho 
country, and that it is such occupation that in former cases h^is made roads valuable 
agents in pacifying similar tracts. Tho pacidcation of the Khasi Hills, for instance, 
was not effocl-ed by the construction of a road so much as by the occupation of a com- 
manding position by a force sufficiently strong to overawe all the Chiefs. Of course, tho 

- above remarks do not apply to roads made with the consent and aid of tho hillnien through 
their own hills, still less to roads carried along our own acknowledged frontier or that 
of an ally, like that proposed between Sirthay Thlang and Talukmi, or on which I should 
recommeud the Tipi)erah Cliief to make on his eastern boundary. 

14. Whatever may be the decision on tho question of tho roads, I hope that early 
mofisuroH may bo taken to organize some means of transport for the military to be employed 
in Cacliur next cold season. Tho offer of His Excellency the Coinmander-in-Chiof to 
employ military labour in making the roads, would so far relieve the pressure on the 
civil population of tho district ; but food and baggage for tho troops so employed would 
have to be carried, and it is absolutely impo^ible that the resources of tho district can 
bear the strain which, if the recommendations of His Excellency were adopted, would 
possibly bo even greater than it was during the recent expedition. If a road were to bo 
made along the boundary of the Tipperah Chief, I ^ve Utile doubt that he could be 
induced to assist, even if he were not in a position to undertake the whole work. But 
even this assistance would be only partial, and there would bo still much labour 
required for transport, &o., which I should not think tho Cachar District is in a state to 
give. I earnestly solicit attoriiion to the remarks on this subject contained in tho 4th 
X>aragraph of my letter to General Bourchier, No. 511 of the 20th April. 

15. Measures, should I think, bo taken next cold season if possible to define the 
Tipperah boundary. It will bo seen from the 16th paragraph of Mr. Power’s letter of 
of the 4th April, that the Chief or some of his people wished to advance the boundary 
to the “ range of hills west of Bepari Bazar.** This is not very intelligible ; but I think 
that it may have meant the assertion of supremacy over Sookpilal’s villages between 
the Gootur and tho Dullessur. I think that, under present circumstances, the boundary 
should be* a well-defined range of succession of ranges west of the Gootur, and that we 
should take Chatter Choora as a atartiug point and follow the Hachik as far as that 
range continues to afford a definite and practicable line. This boundary should be actually 
laid down *knd surveyed, and the survey party engaged ou the work should take the 
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opporinnity of completing the survey of the <»untry drained by tlie Gootur and Dullessur. 
The deAnition and survey of this boundary would iiwidcntally open up direct land com- 
munication between (Jafihar and the Cnittagoifg Hill Tracts, and as I have before 
remarked, the Rajah would probably And it advantageous to keep the line tf>pen. 

16. I do not think, however, that it would be tho best line of comnpmication 
between Cachar and Chittagong for purposes of trade and the like. Any such route 
must, to be of any practical value, avail itself of the water communication to Baipari 
Bazar ; that is to the most southern point at which tho Dullessur is navigable. Captain 
'raniier conjectures tliis point to bo in latitude 23” 30'. I believe to be about 23 42 . 
In either case I believe that the construction of a road from Demagiri to it would hgve 
the effect of turning the produce oP the Northern SyliK) and Howloiig Hills tonarus 
Cachar, for tho dep6t of our trailers ou the Dullessur would bo nearer to Laljeeka or 
Tjalboorah than Demagiri, and any trade that depends entirely on human carri.^irmiist go 
to the neariicst point where water communication is to he had. At prcsen,t,^wing, as I 
understand, to the difficulty of the country between the Syloos ancl 

Bepari Bazar, very little of their produce comes down to us ; but if this (mhculiy wore 
removed by the construction of a good road, our Cachar traders’ dealings with the 
Lushais would, doubtless, bo greatly e.xteuded. Of course, I can give no opinion on the 
practicability of making such a nxid, or upon the political effects it might be expected to 
liavc on tho fcJyloos, and Ilowlongs ; while the Deputy Commissioner of the Hill Tracts is in 
a position to give an opinion on both subjects. 

17. I should not advise any attempt to survey tho country to the south-east of 
Peak Z for the present. Tho most important Chief in that direction is Bhoota, wiUi 
whom wo have had no direct communication hitherto ; but who has lately sent in 
through Sookpilal to say that he wishes to form friendly relations with us. It would be 
just as well not to rim ilio risk of frightening him by too much hurry at first ; but we 
should make every possible effort to get into direct communication with him and with the 
minor CAiiefs in that diro<;tion. In the course of time, when we bad thoroughly established 
friendly intercourse, a survey oAicer could accompany the Political OAicer in one of the 
annual visits of the latter and complete the portion now loft unsurveyed. 

18. I am not in favor of an attempt to get up a big central fair at present, but 
should encourage, and to a certain exUmt regulate, tho marls wliiijh have been for 
back established on points of the Barak, the Sonai, the Dullessur and the Oootur. lliese 
small marts are the natural channels in which our Caeliar trade with the Dnshais rims, 
and I am altogether averse to any attempt to divert its course by artiAcial means. The 
mart at Tipai Mookli on tho Barak will probably in time become larger and more import- 
ant than tho other throe ; but that should not be any reason for our discouraging the 
latter so lung as the Lushais wish for them. 

10. I think that tho posts mentioned by General Bourchier in his 19th tianigrapli- 
should be kept up, with the exception of that on tho Rengti Pahar, of the utility of 
which I am somewhat doubtful. The point was taken up last cold weather on my strong 
recommendation. I then w'ished for its occupation not so much for purjiosos of 
defence,— for I do not believe that it in reality defends anything,— but as a kind of check 
upon Sookpilal, who I expected would look on it as a possible base of ^ operations, from 
which at any moment another column might advance on his villages in case he showed 
a disposition to aid the villages we were about to attack. The measure had all the 
success I expected or hoped from it ; but a repetition of it this year might be crying 
“ well” once too often. 

30. I quite agree with the Brigadier General in thinking that tho tracks between 
tho outposts should be kept open i but 1 think it is still more important to connect these 
outposts by thoroughly good roads with the head-quarters at Silchar. ^ I own that I am 
surprised that so little stress has been laid upon this point by tho military authorities. 
I believe that Government is aware how hard Mr. McWilliam and I have worked on the 
Cachar roads, and that we have been tolerably successful within the cultivated portion of 
the district ; but beyond it we have found the difficulty of getting labor almost insuper- 
able, and tho sections of our roads nearest the outposts in the forests are not in a satis- 
factory state. But now, as His Excellency the Commandcr-in-Chief has proposed to make 
use of military labor for road-making, the sections of roads connecting the outposts with 
the cultivated portion might bo completed. I have roughly shown with blue cs^es on 
the map tho section which I propose should be construcLcd by the troops during the cold 
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season. The first is from a |)oint ueur the bifurcation of the Khatta Khali and the 
'J)ullpssur IhroiiKh Cutlecherra to Jliulnac^berra; I would connect both places directly 
with the post on the Cfiattor ("hoora.* The main district road from Silchar to Hylakandy 
through Choi^ J.'ilinglia should have a Wranch from the last named p1:ice to tlw outposts 
at Laharbund, or to Kolasib, if that j> 08 t be maintained. The rood between Nugdigram 
and Monicrkhall should be completed and continued across the Bhoobuns to Mynadhur. 

In all cases, the roiids should be thoroughly and well constructed for use in all 
withers, and should be substantially bridged. Mere cold w(»ather tracks can be of no 
porwiancnt value. The bridges could be probably made by the soldiers under the direction 
a few sappers, if the latter could bo spared. If the tr<x)ps emi)loyod in the construction 
'twftho roads above enumerated should liavc finish^ their works before the rains, tlioy 
111 ^^ be employed in making a road to Kaimong, a point on the Noongvai range south 
of Bon5:p-5Jt)ng, where I would place? an advanced outpost instead of Kola Sib, if any such 
j)asi wor^'tl^oiight necessary or advisable. 

21. conclusion, I shall enumerate the leading points of tlie policy in dealing with 
the Ijushais which I have advocated in this and previous letters, particularly in niy 
report C of the 15th March 1871 : — 

Is/.— The Deputy Commissioner of Ciwihar, acting alvva 3'8 in concert with the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill Tracis, and with the Political 
^ Agents at Manipur and 'ripperali, should aim at being in constant per- 
sonal communication with Lushais. 

2nth — He sliould do all in his ])ower to induce them to settle on their portion of 
the uninhabited tract, 

3rd. — lie should encounigc trade at the marts chosen by the Lushais. 

4/A. — Efforts should he mswlo to induce tlieir .young men to spend a few years in a 
rough levy, which should be composed exclusively of hill men belonging to 
the frontier. 

6/A. — We should endeavour to put within reach of the people moans of getting 
elementary instruction, particularly in handicrafts, for which they show 
great aptitude. 

6/A. — Wo should keep ourselves well acquainted with the movements of all our 
own Kookics wherever they may be, and, as far as possible, regulate their 
relations with the Lushais. 

7/A. — We slionld connect all our outpasts by roads, in the first instance, with the 
head-quarters at Silchar, and afterwards with one another. 

These recommendations may not seem of a very ambitious (diaracter ; but they agreo 
in the main with tlio i>olicy devised by Colonel liister, one of the ablest ollicers who has 
ever bfjen on the frontier. That policy, as 1 have shown in a previous ro])orl, was not 
carried out in its entirety, and was eventually dropi)ed ; but it certainly was successful 
as far as it was applied. 

22. In addition to tho foregoing .general recommendations, I have proposed that 
the cJistern boundary of Hill T'ipperah bo defined and surveyed during next cold weather, 
if possible ; that an attemi)t should bo made to survey tho country drained by the 
Dullcssur and Gootur ; that, if found practicable, a penuiment tract should bo kept open 
bv tho Tipperah Chief along his boundary from tho south-west corner of Cachar to tho 
north-east corner of tho Chittagong llill Tracts ; and that the Deputy Commissioner 
of tho Hill Tracts he consulted on the advisability of his inaking a nwid from Deinagiri 
to Bepari Bazar, with a view to facililato trade between tho Ilowlongs and Syloos and 
the people of Cachar. I have not made any ])roposition for my own action during tho 
cold weather ; for until I know generally the measures likely to be adopted by Govern- 
ment, it will bo impossible for me to lay out definite plans. In any case, I should like to 
meet, if possible, in the Lushai country the tw'o Political Agents and tho Hill Tracts 
Deputy Commissioner. 
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From A. Mackenzie, E$q.^ Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal^ in the 

Judicial Department^ to the Secretary to the Government of India, — No, 4270, dated 

CaUrnUa, the \m July 1872. 

In contmuation of parajj^raph 8 of my letter No. 3718, dated 18th ultimo, I.am now 
directed to submit, for the oonaideration of Ilis Excellency the Governor General in 
Council, reports* by the Commissioner of Chittaj^ong and Captain Lewin upon the defence 
of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. It will be seen that both these olBcers are practically Ju 
accord with Brigadier-General Brownlow, and approve, with slight modifications, 'the 
measures proposed by him in his letter of the 1st May to the Quarter Master GenewJ^ 
Briefly, these measures may bo said^to consist in the abandonment of the present small 
isolated posts which, lying among broken hills and dense jungles, are useful ueith.ey*for 
protection nor defence, and the occupation of a permanent line of defence furthlTr to the 
esist, where the o])on and continuous summit of the Oheepoom range affords Ueahhy sites 
for two or more strong |)osl8 and facilities for regular patrol. J 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor is decidedly of opinion that the plan of taking the 
Oheepoom as our lino of frontier to the esist should bo tried. Tho anticipations enter- 
tained as to the effect of this step may bo a little sanguine, our knowiedge of tho country 
being at best imi>orfect, but there is much to bo said in its favour, even one season’s 
exploration ought to funiish the means towards coming to a conclusion as to the ])ractical 
merits of the scheme proposed. 

3. Both Mr. Hankey and Cai)tain Lewin in discussing the question have, the Lieute- 
nant-Governor thinks, gone too far, and entered into matters not necessarily involved in 
the proposal now before Government. His Honor has no idea of keeping up a Deputy 
and Assistant Commissioner solely as frontier agents, still less of forming a Chittagong 
dist rict, a hill tracts district, and a frontier district. The work of tho present hill tracts 
district is not from any point of view heavy, and the Lieutenant-Governor simply 
proposes that the Deputy Commissioner of that district should also occupy himself with 
the frontier openitions generally, control the frontier posts, and establish relations with 
the frontier tribes. His Honor will not therefore here enter into any question of re- 
distributing tho administrative staff of the hill tracts, or propose any additions thereto. 
As regards number, that staff is in his opinion sufticiently strong for all the work before 
it. Captain Lewin has at present four European oiTuM^rs at is disposal including police 
officers. Those have, however, been withdrawn from other districts to meet the demands 
of the hill tracts, and no sanction has yet been given to the appointment of others in 
their place. Por this there is, however, a really pressing need. Assam being in fact at 
present seriously under-handed. The Lieutenant-Governor would therefore ask that 
sanction may be given to tho addition of tw'o Assistant Commissionerships ou account of 
the hill tracts ; that is to sjiy, that he may be permitted to appoint two of the offioors now 
employed there. Lieutenant Gordon and Mr. Kuyvett, to be Assistant Commissioners in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, one for frontier work and oiio for civil work, their pbiccs 
being supplied for for work in othor districts. 

4. The Lieutenant-Governor would also again press for the appointment of a 
European medical man to tho hill tracts district. The grounds for this application were 
sot forth in the letter from this office, No. 259, dated 18th January last, in reply to which 
your letter No. 365G. of tho 24th li’ebruary called for certain information as to tlio 
number of the frontier force usually at head quarters and the distribution of the rest of 
tho force. The question was allowed to lie over, as it was then nearly certain that radical 
changes in the scheme of frontier defence would very shortly be proposed. Under the 
plan now submitted for sanction it will be seen that the greater part of a force of 600 
men will bo stationed in advanced positions cut off during the most unhealthy time of 
the year from easy intercourse with head-quarters, and in circumstances where a European 
surgeon is almost a 'necessity. The great success which has attended the work of the 
medical officer, Mr. Cooper, iu tho Naga Hills, induces the Lieutenant-Governor to believe 
that there too the presence of a medical officer with the frontier force might be utilized 
and made a most effectual means of establishing friendly relations with the frontier 
tribes. Ho hopes that the Government of India will favourably consider the request of 
the local officers for such an appointment. 


* No. 387, dated the 2l8t June 1872, wUhtnclosaree. 
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5. Of Captain Lewin's proposed plan of carrying out the occupation of the 
Oheepoom, the Lieutenant-Governor generally approves. It ^ will be seen that instead 
of two posts, of 100 men each, south of Sirthay Klang, suggested by General 
Brownlow, he»proposes one strong post'bf 200 men with a smaller intermediate outpost 
of 40 men. This is matter of detail, and it seems advisable to lay down no rigid orders 
on Bucli^ question beforehand. It is, however, most important that the authorities of 
British Burma should make a point of opening up communications with the most 
southerly of our posts on the Oheepoom, and complete the system of patrols on which the 
of the whole plan depends. 

<•*. . ft will not. His Honor thinks, be really necessary to make any very radi«il 
in tho constitution of the frontier force, ffi'hcro aro at present 242 lullmen in its 
rattjjs. With proper drill and good oflicjers there soeina no reason to doubt its being 
genefltlly lit enough for the work it will have to do. At tho same time it will not bear 
any rodu'^tiou, and for this reason the Lieuteuaiit-Guvernor trusts that the dilk establish- 
ment of (32 !bunners may be separately sanctioned. 

7. Captain licwin’s proposal to establish a bazar at Pemagiri is very im]>ortant and 
has His Honor’s entire support. I am to ask sanction to the advance of Bs. 2, OCX) ne<;es- 
sary to enable Captain Lewin to get up and establish there in November next a suiticient 
number of traders, and to tho appoiumont of a native ollicer on Its. 50 per mensem to 
superintend the bazar, &o. Incpiires will be made from llie Chief Commissioner of British 
Burma as to tho \ray in which the Arracan Hill Tracts bazar is managed. 

8. The Lieutenant-Governor trusts tliat the Government of India will now find 
itself in possession of sufficient information on which to pass early orders, that sill 
arrangements may be put early in train for any measures to be uudortuken during the 
ensuing cold season. 


From C. U. AITCHISON, Secretary to the Ctovernment of Indian Foreiyn Depart^ 

ment^ to the Officiatiny Seortary to the Government of Bengal,— No. 1883P., dated 
Simla, the ^Ih September 1872. 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letters noted below on the subject 
of the defence of tho Eastern iVonticr of Bengal, and, in reply, communicate the 
following observations and instructions of His Excellency tho Viceroy and Governor 
General in Council. 


2. Tho general policy of tho Government of India on the question of the front,icr 
dofcnije and the friendly communications to bo maintained by tho officers of the Frontier 
District with tho Lushai tribes, has been explained at considcrJible h^ngth in my hdtors 
marginally noted ; and as tho Lieutenant-Governor hfis boon informed in my letter 
No. 556P., dated 8th March 1872, it is the desire of the Government of India that tho 
policy prescribed should in all its main features be adhered to. In tho Resolution of the 
Government of India, No. 1453 P., dated 11th July 1871, His Exccllenoy in Council 
desired that advantage should be taken of the Lushai Expedition to pnicure'all tho in- 
formation necessary for a decision as tho best unmans of ])rotecting the frontier and tho 
line of posts to be established on the Chittagong border. Tho information now submitted 
is of great value in the consideration of the subject, and although final orders cannot be 
passed until more is known of tho country between Cachar and Chittagong, 11 is Excel- 
lency in Council is now in a position to give such instructions as, it is hoped, will lead to 
a deiiuite settlement of the question by the end of tho ensuing cold season. 


3. His Excellency in Council concurs in the objections taken by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in paragraph 3 of your letter to tho Government of fndia in the Military 
Department, No. 3713, dated I8th J uno, to open out and keep up the road through 


No. 3827, dated 25th June 1872. 

No. SS24, dated 15th June 1873. 

No. 4017, dated let July 1872. 

^ No. 4270. dated 18th July 1872. 

No. 2166P., dated 12Lh December 1878. 
No. 430, dated let March 1871. 

No. 17C., dated 11th April 1871. 
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Chunfai to Chittagong. Nor does he consider advisable to attempt to construct and main-^ 
tain the road through Chj^pooi and Hepari Razar, tylvocated by lirigadior Geneml Brown-*’ 
low. Apart from other objections which might Jio urged, tho physical difliciiliies and 
the great expense which the construction and mainlcnanco of such rfnuls'would involve 
prevent ilis Excellency in (^ouncil from taking cither jiroj net into favourable consideration, 
At the same time His Excolloney in Council considers it udvisiiblc that the District. 
Oflicers in Cjichar should give every ericoiiragomcnt of the Lusliais themselves to main* 
tain a passable road of their own to Tepai Mookh, at >vhich point they can obtain easy^^ 
water-carriage to (Jaohar, and whore, if a mart ho eventually established, they will 
the traders from British districts, 

4. As regards the defcMirc of tli^ sonthern boundary of Cachar, there is a unaiu 
mity of o)iinioii that the present posts should be maintaimsd, or new p(»sts selectt^l.,-4a 
better situations, and that the posts at Mvmicrkhal, Doarbund, .lulnachem, and Clmtter- 
choora, or such other posts as may bo established in tlifir place, should be copnected by 
clearofl paths, and have (jomrnniiications opened out by roads to the rear connecting tlioni 
with 8U}>]»orts in the settled districts. I am to forward, for ITis Honor’s ififoniiation, 
a memonindum dated 30tli July, from Lioutonant-Coloiiol lloherts, wdiich may 2 >rove of 
much use in determining the sites for the posts on the Cmdiar Frontier, and the 
strength in which they should be held. It is iiectiSvsary for the etlec.tive protection of the 
frontier tliat the posts should be placed on commanding positions and not in tUo valleys. 
When a final determination has lieon como to hy the local authorities as to the most 
advantageous positions for tho posts, His Excellency in Council would wish a detiuite 
report to be subrnilted. The posts, when oexjupied, should bo connected and supported 
by roads in the manner suggested, and 11 is Excellency in Council will be prepared to 
take into favourable consideration estimates for their construction, cither by mililary 
labour or otherwise, as recommended by the Lioutonaut-Governor. The line of defciico 
in this (juarter, running, iis it docs, at right angles to the mountain ridges and drainage 
of the country, presents niaii 3 ^ dilUculties, w'hich should receive very careful consideration. 

6. His Excellency in Council agrees with the Lieutenant-Governor that oiiportunity 
should he taken in the ensuing cold sesison to have a careful and aocunito survey made of 
tho whole cfniutry between Cachar and Chittagong, embracing also the country to the 
south of Beak Z. His Excellency in Council does not think the reasons advanced by Mr. 
Edgar in paragraph 17 of his letier of 5th June 1872, are sufficient for excluding tho 
portion of country south of Peak Z from the survey. On the contrary, he considers it 
necjossary that as comidete a knowledge as possible should be obtained of the whole 
country bet ween the eastern frontier of Hill Tipperah and the range on which that peak 
is situated, and bctw'een Cachar in the north and Chittagong in the south. His IIoiu»r 
is niquestod to report speirially what measures should ho taken, either through the 
District Officers or otherwise, to secure the safety of the survey party w'hich the Survey 
Department will be instructed to arrsinge for, in direct coiumunication with the Bengal 
Government. It will probably he desirable hereafter more fully to explore and survey llill 
Tippenih ; but this is a matter which may bo left for future consideration. 

6. Subject to such results ns the exploration to be undertaken in the cold season 
may produce, His Excellency in Council agrees with the Lieutenant-Governor that the 
eastern boundary of Tijiperah should bo defined. Probably, as suggested, the best line 
will be along the Julnacherra and Hachik ranges to the Sorphiicl Peak. This line appears 
to correspond with wdiat Mr. Edgar describes to be the actual limits of Tipperah ; and if 
it prove otherwise suitable for purpwos of defence, there will be an advantage in adopting 
that line rather than the Rai Jan and TowTang range, as proposed by Colonel Brownlow. 
Mr. Edgar states that it is doubtful whether the latter range runs on to Cachar, and from 
paragraph 20 of Captain Tanner’s memorandum, enclosed in his letter of 30th March 
1872, to tho address of General Brownlow, it would appear to pass through a forest 
country, and to leave Sookpilal’s villages to tho west of, and wdlhin tho line of defence. 
The precise line, however, which it may be necessary to adopt, cannot bo definitely settled 
till the result of the further exploration is known. 

7. Whatever may bo tho eastern boundary laid down for Hill Tipperah, His Ex- 
cellency in Council considers, os you have been alro^y informed in my letter No. 17C., 
dated 11th April 1871, that the responsibility for the defence of Tipperah must, in tho 
first instance, rest with tho Rajah, under the guidance and advice of the Political Agent. 
Por this purpose it may be advisable that the Rajah should be required to entertain a small 
body of picket and drilled men, who should be located in such posts on the frontier as 
may be seleoted by Government, and whose supervision, distribution, duties, ^id effi- 
ciency it should be the duty of tho Political Agent to see to. 
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8 . From the Sorpliucl Peak, the Lieutenant-Governor proposes to nin the defence 
‘line by the cost ridj'O thjjt the survey^ may discover along the Sirthay Klang, and on to 
the British Burma frontier, joining the ^jidmnced post in Arrakan at Tulukme. From 
Captain l^iniusr’s memorandum, already referred to, it appears that the best line will 
cither be the Oheopoom ranges or tlie fkiichiil range to the west of the Ohcepoom. Both 
appear be join a few miles north of the Burma frontier, wdiich they cut at a place called 
Kooknulong. The most southern post ]iroi>oso<l by General Brownlow on the Oheepoom is 
>,40 miles from Tulukme. In connection with this matter, 1 am to convey the desiro of 
lUii £x(‘ollcncy in Council that His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor should commuTiii^ate 
• direcliy with the Chief Commissioner of British Burma in regard to the connection of 
.Tire Chittagong frontier with that of Arrakan, as #v'ell as on the subject of 3 '^our letter 
N'~». 1017 , dated Isl July, and that the Government of India may thereafter be fnruisluMl 
with deJinitiJ report as to the ridge 011 which the posts should be established from 
Sorphucl Peak soulliward, the ]ioints at which the ]X)sts should be loivatcd, and the 
strengthen Vhich they should be held. Till this report is received, His Excellency in 
Council will reserve liis opinion on the question put forwanl in iniragrapli 6 of your letter 
No. 4271, dateil l 8 th July, viz., whether the ridge should be held by two or more strong 
posts, or by one strong post with similler guards on either flank. I am, however, to draw 
attention to the views of Government already cx]iressfMl in my letter No. 2160P., dated 
12th December 1870, and to stabj that wdialcvcr he the line of frontier defence eventually 
adoptiid, the line of ])Osls must not he beyond the limits of our aetual jurisdietion, and 
no advanced pejst** must be thrown out w'itliout the previous sanction of the GoviTiimoiit 
of India. Should the boundary through the Sirthay Klang be adoptejl, it will be matter 
for special report ln>w this will affect our relations with Untton Pooea, and w'hel-hcr he is 
willing that his possessions, west of the ridge, should be under British jurisdiction. For 
the })rescnt I aiu to remind you tliat the post .near Hutton Pooea’s village has only been 
temporarily sjiiiciioned.* 

0 . Wh(*n the frontier line is once defined, the instructions already issued sufliciently 
provide for the duties of the civil oiUcers beyond it. Thes <3 are to leave the tribes as far 
as possible to manage their own affairs, to cultivate trade and friendly intercourse with 
them, to endeavour to e.stablish personal influence over the Chiefs, and to maintain such 
vigilance along the line of defence as to deter the tribes from coniniiUing raids, or to 
cut off the parties that may attempt them. In carrying out this iwdicy, His Excellency in 
Council thinks it wdll be best to maintain the existing marts described by Air. Edgar in 
paragraph 18 of his letter of 5tli J tine. Opjiortuiiity might, however, he taken to rmi 
a road from Demagiri to Bepari Bazar, which will give two outlets to liushui trade, - one 
by water to (Jachar, and one by land to Chittagong. The road should be a mere trade 
route, over which 110 attempt should be made to exorcise any jurisdiction, and which, 
when constructed, the Deputy (^nnmissioner of the Chittagong Hills endeavour to get 
the Lushais themselves to keep up. 

10 . I am here to invite attention to the views express{*d by General Brownlow in 
paragraph 11 of his letter of Jst Alay 1872, regarding i>er.s(nincl of the frontier ]>olico, 
and the advantage of ciuj Joying Goorkhas. His Kxcellcncy in Council considers this a 
matter of primary importance. In the event of a recurrence of raids, the first skirmish 
may be of the utmost conseipicncc, and no other considerations should be allowed to 
interfere with the fighting elliciency of the force. His Excellency in Council observes 
that the Commissioner of (Uiittagong- has expressed himself strongly in favour of 
Brigadier Browmlow’s recommendation in this res|K 5 ct. 

11. His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor will, I am to observe, doubtless adopt 
such measures us may seem desirable, with reference to Mr. Edgar’s remarks as to the 
supply of labour iii Cachar. 

12 . Lastly, I am to state that His Excellency in Council agrees with the views of 
His Honor the liiontenaul-Govornor, as expressed in the Jrd paragra[»h of your letter 
No. 4270, dated 18th July, viz , that there is no necessity to enlarge the establishment of 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts in the manner proposed by Captain Lewin and Air. llankoy. 
Hegardlug the proposals ( 1 ) to ap|>oint Lieutenant CSor(h)n and Mr. Knyvett to bo 
Assistant Commissioners in the Hill Tracis, their places in their districts being filled up, 
(2) to * apiHiint a European Alcdical Ofliccr to the Chittagong I’raets, and (3) to grant 


See letter No. 5G01*., dated 8th March ls72. 
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Captain Leu ill an .'idvsinco of lls. 3, OTK) to establish a bazar at Dematfiri in November 
next, and to appoint a Native olTioer on Ils. r>0 a^month to smiorintciid that bazar, £ 
separate oommunicatioii will shortly bo addressed you. 


F/'Om A. ISIackenzie, Ojprintintf St^frelartf to thp Qovarnmrnt of lientjal^ to the 

iSecrvtftn/ to the (Jorcrument of India^ in the Foreign Department ^ — No, 31 4U, tlalnl 

Calcutta, the liWi August 1873. ‘ / 

1 iini diri‘ctid to forward, for the eonsidonition of His EK(?olIency the CovcrimjrV 
Cencral in (-onneil, the ikijuts n(»teu below^ eonfainim; the reports of the olIffT^ 
who were, in aoeordanexj with the orders c«»ntaiiHMl in [)ar:i;^'’r;i])hs (> ami f? of your Iftujr 
No. 18831*., dal ed Hh 8o]denil)er last, ••har.L^od with the duty of expl«>riii.iL^ the easttTn 
frontier of 11 ill Ti])perah aial tlie country lyini^ between A\''esiern Caehar an<l Chittji.L^on|.f. 

2. The Liontenant-Coverrior is sure that the CoviTuinont of India, on a perusal 
of th(‘se reports, will c,oncnr with him in awardin'' very hi^di })rais(^ to both Captain 
IJadi'h-y :md Mr. Power for the manner in which they executed Jheir dillicult and toilsome 
task, (jai)lain lladi^dey’s numerous and ener^'etie services of a similar kind are well 
known, and the Lieutonant-( lovernor only hopes tliat tin* llen;^'al Government may have 
more of them. In this instance, the success of the ex[)edition was lari'i'ly due to Mr. 
J*ower, the Political A^'ont of Tip])orah, who spared no ]»er.sonal trouble of any kind 
to enable Captain l}ail:j:l(jy to accomplish liis survey, and accept o<l a responsibility in a 
dillicult situation from wliicli ho extricated himself nn>st succ(‘ssfully. 

3. AVe have at last succeeded in caiTviii'' our ox])loratious across the unknown tract 
between Cacliar and Chitta.i.con. 1 ', and eom])letod what was want in, in the results of the 
Lu'^hai expedition. The Lientenant-Governor trusts that wo shall md lose .i;r(»und in 
future, but increase our connnnnic^it ions with, and moans of tran.^it throu.i'h, that ]»a.rt 
of tile Ijushai tract that intervenes botw’eon our ow'U districts of Caehar and Chithij^'onj'. 

t. It wall be seen that, it has now' boon clearly ascertained that the western part of 
Hill Tii>perah is <iuito uninhabited, ami that there are no unknown tribes liviiij' there 
who (a)nld have committed tluj raitls from which S^lhet and West Caehar have in former 
v-ars sulferod. M'e have to .L,uiard a.Lminst raids by tribes that we now fairly know'. 
'Pile Lieutenant-Govennor a.:,Tees with all the oHicors whoso ojiinions he has had, that we 
cannot expect the llajali of 'Pipperali to ori'aniso an (‘llicient frontier delence, and tlnlt it 
would not bo much use if ho could, so lon.i' as the counlr\ is uninhabited. It is shown 
conclusively in the reports t Hat a chain of p<»sts .•ilouj' the llacliik or Jam])ai, /. c., on 
the eastern frontier <if Hill Tipperali, could only he kept np at an enormous expense 
which that State certainly could not support, and whicdi would bo aliuost certainly 
useh ss if established. 

5. The concliLsiori which His Honour has been led to form by a careful review of 
all tlie data before him is, licit our proper course is to Indil a e(jrtaiii control over tbeso 
Western Lnshais, and by encouraLcini' <*oiimuinii!ation ami familiarity — to do in fact what 
(\iptain Butler is doiii;' so sue<5essfully anion^ the An.i'aiiii Naj'as. How this can, ho 
believes, ho done, the Licnte'naiit-Govornor will now proeiied to explain. 

0. It is shown by Gaptaiii Ihnl^ley and Mr. Power that Sookpihil, the most powerful 
Chief of th(5 Western Lnshais, and since the expedition probably the most powerful Chief 
in the Lushai Hills, has l)(?en moviiij^ back his villaju'es from the Caehar side, and has 
broil, Lrht himself within one day’s inarcli of the village of Ijal.jeeka, a 8yloo (3iief well 
known in the (Miillagong lliiriVnets. In Laljocka's village, during all last cold weatlier, 
a guard of our Hill Tracts Police was stationed at the special reipiest of the Syloos, who 
entirely supported it while it reinahicd there. Nolliiiig would, it is believed, be more 
agreeable to the Syb )0 Cbiofs, whose sole aim since the expedition h;is been to cultivate 
iiitiniale relations with us, than the establishment of a ]iost in their midst. A reference 
to tbo report by the Commi.ssioiicr of Cliittagou.g, No. 31)3, dated iitli May, forwarded 
with my letter No. 3150 of this day’s date, w'ill show precisely how matters stand on the 
Chittagong side of the Lushai Inici. The country where the post would be is high and 
healthy, is inhabited by a friendly tribe, and is in CAuumunie/atiou with the strong post 
of Sirthay, xvhicli must, it is certain, ho the centre of our system of defence, and our 
chief means of iiitluencing the Chitta.gong Lnshais. 

From thr Political Agent, Hill Titi)>i'rali, No (U, dated the 2(Wli Ma} 1H7:{. 

From the Purveyor Heuerul of ludia. No. MIF, datod the loth JuJ> 1S73, with aniicxures aud maps*. 
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7. Tho Tiieuton:int-(5ovcrTK)r lias alroady, in Ictk;r to tlu? Military Dcpiirlment, 
‘•No. 1756, dated 7tU May, forwarded to you with my ondorsoiiiciit No. 175(> of that dale, 
siij^iii^csted that the oshfldish incut of*a post at or near Laljdbka’s villajjre would hii a 
desirable moyKuro. lie Ix'lievcs that fl is of liltlc use to be content witli assumiuj:' an 
attitude of suspicion and 7 //r/.v/-bostilitv by establisliiiijir a nii*re chain of defensive posts, 
and kcofiin^ tlic tribes outside tlieso. It. is,’ llis Honour tliinks, better to place ourselves at 
once in communication with those whom we seek to inti nenco. J[e does not pn)])ose to 
.govern them or contr«d them directly, but to take ud a safe position near them with their 
ow'ii consent, and to brinv: tin? ]>oKti<;al inlliieneo of our ollhicrs directly to Ix'ar on them 

, as we have (lone in the Nai^a Hills. In iiiy letter of this day’s date on the southern 
.defence line, tho Ijieutenant-Clovcrnor has alluded to the he.ilthiness of these ujiper 
Mn«;es a»s compared with th<! p«»sts at jirescnt (Mw.npied by us at UnincsiniattiM} and (dsc'- 
wIku’O. a, co])y of (/aptain Lov\in’s lett.er No. (»15, dated 21st flnly, bcarini; ii])on this 
subject, is attached for ready reference. In the c«ild weather whatever nnhcaltliin<*ss has 
boon cxpcrfencod- in this new' country has been attributable sohdy to want of ])rop(‘r 
covering and comfort — wa.nts that can very easily bo snpidied. The late expedition t'stod 
the climate well durin;.^ that st‘ason, and ('aptain Ixwvin’s present report is (hmionstrati\o 
that in the rains up to late in duly e\on Domai^iri, which is to some <Ati*nt shut in, is 
much healthier than our onlinary Hill Tnicts District, while Sirthay aiul the hi;;iu!r 
nins^es towards Daljceka’s are in every way desirable and reniai‘k il)ly woll-suitisl as a 
station for trooi)S. AVhile the police at llmii'aniat lee wore almost to a. man <lown with 
fever, Dr. Murphy, tlie (Jivil Surijeou, reports that at DcnuiL^dri the hos|)ital was almost 
tMn]>ty. Tin' IjiiaikMiant-fJovcTiior liclieves tliat it would ho desirahb; to have some t'r<»(»[»s 
in (/iiitta^^oiiLf as a military supi)orL to the frontier police, and if this w(*rc i^rantod, it is a 
(|uest ion whether they shouhl not be sent at once to oc<;nj)y ail advain*cd post sucli as is 
above sii^j^estiHl on these hi.i^li and healths raii;.^es of tho iSyloo country. 

8. Tho liicnlcnant-doviirnor thinks that wo may probably hrin-.' Sookjiilal's trilx^ 
to terms of ji^reater familiuritv as wo have the Syloos. In all likelihood it is only susj)i 
cion that keo[>s him hack, anil if we. h.avo a post not in liis territory hut near it, we, shall 
soon break tho ice and learn the easiest tliroui^li routes to IJopari IVi/ar. h’or tln^ present 
W({ may be content with the one post proposed, and trust to paialic inllneinH* to establish 
a trade and post route from (’liittai^mi^^ to liepari Dazar, and tbcm;o to I’acliar. 

9. It-is not likely that with an outj»ost only a day’s march from bis villa, i^cs, Sookpilal 
would venture upon nny hostile movement towards Caebar or S^ lliet. If tlie trade at 
Depari llazar, by wbieh li(i mainly profits, devtdops fairly, it will l)C bis iiiterest to nrcveiit 
any sneb movoiiKMit. I’or tlio [iresent the Lieiitenanl-Hovornor (lo(‘s not propose to 
plai'c any ^niard at Depari Dazar. lie would rather h*t the trade stand on its own merits 
as it were, lint ilis Honour would maintain for the prc'scnt the lim^ of posi.s and ro.i(is 
alon^ the Cjichar anil Syliiet frontier as alreatly settled I)y the loc.il csvil and military 
aiillioritics, and referred to in tho correspomlema* eiulin^ with niy lel,ti*r No. 1750, dale<l 
7tli May last, already quoted. It would be ]»rematiire to withdraw tlies(‘, as I be planters, 
coolies and i)eo]»l(‘ have not yet recovered complete conlideiice, ainl are still liable to 
appreluMisions. llill d’ipperab also may ]>crhaj»s be able t,o stnse^tlien the Sylliet portion 
of the lino, and to cover llritisli Tipporah by esUblisbino proper posts on the ver.ifi) of its 
own cultivatiow. Tliis is a point on which Mr. Power must rejiort. 

10. The eastern frontier of Tipperab should, however, bo now deliiicd as the (iJov- 
ernnicnt of India has repeatedly ib'sired. In some maps the Jami>ai ran^^e, and in some the 
Hafjhik-Chutterchoora ranine, has been ]iut down as the limit, and llu‘ qiiotion lias 
hitherto been considered to bo, which of these tw'o ridi^es should be a.<';a*pte«l as the 
boundary, llill ’rip])erali was formally demarcated U]) to the Jampai ; but. ijast of tb(5 
Jam] ►ai, a 3 i?eiioral }^^coLcra])liical line w'as loosely run dow n on the mai» a,s the boundary 
between British territory and the wild country to the south. At that time nothin;; 
Avas know'll of the Lusliais ; and the lino riiiinin;^ north and south bet woon them and 
Ti])pcrali could in iiow'ise bo alTected l)y tho ;^ciieral oast and wi'st lino ab«jve menlionod. 
As it is clear that the eoiintry on the border, especially to the west of if, is uniiibabiteil 
anil not in the actual ]iossossion of any one, w'c ma^’^ in settlin'^ the details bo .^nid'Ml by 
^oop'rapliical and political convenience, tliou^jh wo may hope that this country may airaiii 
bo inhabited as it once was. Captain Bad;;lcy shows in lara-^rapb 29 of his r(5]»ort that 
in these tracts a river is by far the best, and a hill raiij^i* the worst form of boundary, 
as the tops of the ran.!.;es :rt*iieri»lly come to be oiicU]»ied by vilhiLces and cultivation, wliilc 
the rwftr sides are not occaipied. The Lieulcnaiit-Govenior a;{rees with this view, 
which iuilecd he has had occasion to oApross on several occasions in dcaliii;' with Iheso 
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eastern frontier countries ; and lie would take for the eastern boundary of Hill Tipporah, 
neither the Jampai nor the Hacihik-Chuttcrchoora mngc, but the Lungai Jtiver, whiclj* 
runs between them, and ifi described by Captain BUdj^loy sis “ a clear stream with a sandy 
bod and j^ood current.** After bcinj^ carrioil up tile Luii^ai to its sonnjcs iij the Dettoing 
Sib Peak, the line would run across by the wsitershod to the j)cak of Dolajuri, and thence 
follow the recognised southern border of Hill Tipperah by Surdaing to the Penny. Mr. 
(’hcnnoll will probably be able to give a clear definition of the lino from Dctti'ing Sib. 
But the Lieutenant-Governor would ask the Government of India’s approval of the 
general direction indicated. 


Ftom A. MACKTSNZfE, JEaq,^ Officiatinff Ffpareianf in the Government of lientjal^ to the 
Seerefartf to the Government of India^ hi the Forehpt Department^ — No, 3150, dated 
Calcutta, the Vdth August 1873. * 

T am now <lim!tod to forward, for the purpose of being laid before TIis Excellency 
the Governor Gonenil in Council, copies of the papers notiKl below* having reference 
to the (picstion of the survey and defence of the Cliitbigong Hill Tracts PVonticr, 
and tf) submit l?)r consideration the folbiwing remarks of His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor on the subject. 

2. In my separate letter No. 3149 of this day’s date, the Lieutenant-Governor has, 
in connection with the reports of Messrs. Badgloy and Power, set out with suflicient 
fulness the measures that he would adopt with respect to the Syloo country aiul the tract 
lying between Cachar and the Hill Tnicts of (Jhittagong, and has also suggested what 
seems to him the best mode of defining the Hill Tipperali boundary, and providing for 
the defence of Caidiar and Sylet. The present lettiT will therefore be conliued to a 
discussion of the be.st line of defence agjiinst the Howlongs and Shimloos, lying to the 
east of the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, the ])osts which it is necessary to oc(Jupy, and 
the force which must be ])rovided for tliose posts. 

3. The liU'utcn'int-Govcrnor lias just had the advantage of dis(Missiiig all these 
matters personally with Mr. Han key, the Commissioner, who lias himself inspected Iho 
present frontier arrangements, and with Cohmel Graham, who was formerly in charge of 
the Chittagong Hill ’fracts, and whoso experience on this and other frontiers enables him 
to give valuable advice. 

4. During the past cold season, while Captain Lewin, wdtli Mr. Cooke as Surveyor, 
were exploring the Olioepooin aiul Saichal nuiges to the south, a body of the frontier 
police force was establishing itself in the post at Sirthay, provisionally sanctioned by the 
Government of India after the expedition, a large force being at Dcinagiri, the highest 
pioint to which the river is navigated, and near Sirthay, and a smaller body in advance in 
the Syloo country. The good effect of this mesisure has been, as Mr. Ilaiikey shows in 
his letter of the tHh May, very marked and gratifying. Notwithstanding tlio interrup- 
tion causwl by his southern journey, Captain Lewin has been able to establish the most 
intimate relations with the Syloos, to relievo their distress, to convert them, in short, 
into a friendly and subservient clan, w'ho look to our officers for ordor.'T even as to the 
ranges they may lifl. *riioy have supported entirely at their own expense a guanl of fifty 
men lent tlicm at their own recpiest, as a protection in their present disabled state from 
attacks by remoter tribes. More has Injen learnt of the fmntior tribes and their relations, 
and more influeneo has boon gained in these few months than in a long course of years 
previously. Tlie l/ioutonant-Govoriior has no doubt whatever that under any policy that 
may bo fidopted, having for its basis the i)rinciple of influencing the tril)cs by uiroct 
association while preserving an attitude of defence and preparedness, the mainteuanco of 
this post at Sirthay, or somowlicro beyond it on the higher ranges, is essential. 

5. His Honour has, in the letter of to-day’s date above quoted, stated his own 
conviction that the only way to secure the safety of Cachar and Sylhet, and he would 
now add to cover the north of Chittagong, is to place a strong post well in advance of 
Demagiri at some such place as that (Laljeeka’s village) whore wo have had a guard all 

• Pol. ProRcedingTH of this Govornment for Jniy 1873, Nor. 23 to 2k 
From Officiating CominiRsinncr of Chittagoii{^, Noa. 822, dAt0(l*28th July 1873, with pncloauroa. 

Mumoraudum from Officiating Commissioner of Chittagong:, dated 7th Aug:ust 1873, with anvexare. 
From the Surveyor General of India, No. 409F., dated 15tlj July 1873, with anuuxuros and^naps. 
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this Inst season. Demngiri and its neif?hbourhood is, however, the central point to 
opcupy in order to make oiir system of defence on the side of Ohitiiijjonj? complete and 
consistent. Demagiri itsiblf lies on tBe river at the point \fhero the stores for the 
advanced posts^havo all to bo landcnl. Pt has proved hoalthcir than any of the positions 
more within the ordinary district that we have hithcjrto occupied, but it is not nearly so 
desirablc^a site as uuy post on the summit of the Sirthay nin^c would bo. The healthi- 
ness of the upper ninges is much insisted on in the papers now forwarded. Tho 
liieutenant-Governor, while placing: enoujyh men at Dema^dri to prott'ct the store 
ma^zincs, would make tho main post on the ranges above. This post should be in fact 
.the head-quarters of the frt»ntior force, and stroiis^ ciiouj]fh for offensive measures, should 
those at any time be required. IHie Lieutensm^Governor in this part of tlio frontier 
wouhl look less to a provontivc lino of posts than to. our infliioncinjf and dominating 
tho tribes, and it is in this view mainly that ho advocates the maiiitonaiico of a stroui' 
post on the Sirthay or one of the Syloo rauj^es. 

6. We*have here to dc^al wifcli the nearer Syloos, HowIonf?s, and other tribes whom 
we know. As we move south, however, wo come abrc:ist of a country of which we know 
nothing, and have to j^nard at^ainst raids by tribes w'ith whom wo can have no intimate 
rcdatioiis, viz., tho more distant Howlon^ and especially the Shiiidoos. Here wo must 
trust to a line of ])atrol and defensive posts. The survey has now made it clear that 
neit-lier of the Wo alternative ranj^es which were hitherto .supposed to be open to us 
to clioosc from can be adaptcil for a f)atrol line in its entire Iciij^tb. The northern part of 
the ()hcopr)om runs fairly level and clear, and is fit for patrol, and CJiti bo (jorriparatively 
easily supplied. The northern part of tho Saichal is broken and cfinnot be supplied 
easily. Tin.* soutli(n*n of tho Ohoopoom bresiks away into hillocks, and becomes 
im])racticable. The southern part of the Saichal rises into a well-defined ridge, exswitly 
what we want. Accordingly, it is x‘ruposctl to run the li»ie of {witrol from Demagiri 
down tho Ohcepoom for a (jortain distances, then across to the Saichal, and so along tho 
Mraiieot-oiig, till it menits tho Arracjm line of posts. 

7. The local officers think that two posts on tho Oheepoora, one .about tho centre 
of tho Saiedisil. and a strong guard ncJir Polootyc to (iover Uooma, the head-epiartcrs 
of tho Sungoo Valley Sub-Division, would enable them to ke(q> up regular patrols, and bo 
Rulliciont for all purposes. Tho iK)sition of these iKists will bo soon from the enclosed 
sketch, and (;an easily be identified on the accompanying map on which they are marked 
with red crossc^s. 

H. Deyond Polect 3 'e to the south, it was intended that the Amican Hill Tracts 
shnnld take up its share of the frontier defence, and complete tho chain of i)()sts and 
pfitrols by establishing a guanl lialf way tho Kcmma and another at the mouth of 
the Kola. It was believed by our ofUcurs, and the Arracan frontier ollhjor who 
met them, that in this way wo should have a fair defeiuje .against any raids of Shind(K>s, 
the most formidable of the tribes in the south, and tho drefid of whose ravages 
has made tho Upper Sungoo almost a desolation. The Lieutenaiit-filovtTnor 
learns, however, that the Chief Commissioner of llritish Burma has expressed doubts 
of any pro]»osal th extend the Arrjican Hill Tract posts and patrols to link on with 
those of (’hittagong, and has suggested th,at the Chittagong Hill Tracts should 
provide for tladr own defence by carrying its lino of defence westward. This ])ro- 
X)osal would xwobabl^’ in fact involve two extra x>osts in the south of the Hill Tracts, 
one between Polectye and Siiigox)lia, and tho other at Singoidia itself to close the Sungoo 
Valley to raids from the south. It would, moreover, be reverting to a s^^stem of isolated 
posts in tho broken country westward of the cle.ar range's, which has hitherto j)rovcd 
so unsatisfactory, .and which the local officers unanimously^ condemn. It seems to tho 
Lieutenant-Governor th.at in settling a matter of this kind much weight must be given 
to local opinion and tho testimony of officers who have seen the ground, and if the plan 
of a continuous (atrol commends itself to the Governor General in Council as a desirable 
and fesisible plan upon the evidence available, tho Lieutenant-Governor would liope that 
the consideration that Arnican and Chittagong are after all only integral parts of one 
empire, may override any doubts us to how the duties of defence are to be apportioned. 
The fact is that our officers in the Chittagong Hills have almost no knowledge of tho 
Shindoos. The Shindoos have raided c^ton enough on our people, but wc have never 
been able to establish any rcLitions with them, and hardly know where their villages lie. 
What intercourse has taken place between them and British officers has been, His Honour 
believeii, confined entirely to tho Arracan side. And it would in'obably be found by far 
the best {Ban to make over entirely to the Arracan Hill Tracts olUcors the control of our 
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dcfonaivG arraiiffonicnis against ilic Shindoos, or oven perhaps the whole of the Sungoo 
Valley. There is ample work lor the Chittagong officers in tho north. This is, hoyr- 
©ver, a matter for scparatic consideration. • • 

9. Tho immediate plan of ]>atrol and defence suggested is, it will*# bo seen, a very 

simple one, and when once it is settled whether Arnuian is Uy make connections with us 
or not, there will be no great difficulty in arranging the sites of posts, * 

10. As regards the strength of tho proposed parts, the local officers originally 
suggested the following : — 

. . « Men. • 

Head-quarters at Domagin. from which provision maj** be made 


for a post farther to the*horth ... ... ... 200 

A small post on Sirthay, north of Demagiri ... ... 50 . 

Oheepoom (No. 1) ... ... ... ... ' 50 

Olieopoom (No. 2) ... ... ... « 50 

Saichal (No. 3) ... ... ... ... 60 

Sungoo Valley and Polcotyo (No. 4) ... ... ... 150 

Total ... 550 in all. 


Including 100 civil police, the total tiiimbor of police in the Hill Tracts of :ill ranks is 
now 050, costing Us. 9t,23f> ]»or annnm. Alhiwing 100 for civil duties, 5^0 woiihl remain 
available for frontier posts. Tlie Liciilcnunt-Oovenior hopes that, ])roperly distributed 
and stockaded, 550 of armed men and officers ojiglit tii be snfiicieid. for all the posts 
ami patrols proi)osed by the loi-al aiith(>riti<*s. Some addition will be rc(tuircd for 
extra, guards to the south, if Arraean declines to do her part in the ]»atr()l. The liieii- 
tenani-dovoriior thinks that wo should have a detachment of troops as a military sn))port 
in preference to any great increase of the Hill I’olicc. As already suggested, iliosi^ 
might find healthy (inarters at Sjrtlia 3 ', and set free the police for patrol ami outpost dnW, 
ami to accompany tho politi(;al oHic<;rs in visit to the neighbouring tribes. To sum up, 
accepting tho posts proposed fertile Oheepoom and Saichal, the Jjieutenant-Ctovernor 
woukl have a strong post of troops or police on tho ranges north of Dcmagiri with a 
moderate guard at l)om!i.giri to proto(jt the store deijots. 

11. Tho cost of provisioning has been separately reported on by tho Commissioner, 
and is now being considered by the Inspector General of Police. At first this will 
j)robal)l 3 ' bo considerable, [) 0 ssibly aniomif.iiig to an outside sum of Us. 40,000 ])(*r annum. 
But it is aiiticapaicii that, as soon as the guards arc settled, tlie^' will be able to arrange 
for supplies of rice with tho Syloos and others, ami to grow man.y things ff)r tliemsolvos. 
The Coiiiinissionor ariticij>atos that tlii.s item of expense will not bo long maintained. 

12. Tho Lieutenant-Governor has treated tho question above entirely as one in- 
volving the situation of a line of dofeuco and not of jurisdiction or ab.solute boundary. 
The tw'o <juostioris sire in fact quite distinct. The line ])roposed does not indeed enclose 
any tribes not now our subjects, and brings in no complications on tluit account ; but tho 
first post on tho Oheepoom is just on the verge of tho tract in whi<ih Uuttdii Pooa is 
now located. More particulars have been called hir us t«) this Chief’s position. Hois 
himself willing to become “ our "man”, but the ijuostion will bo hereafter subinithid to 
tlm Government of India. M (‘anti me, we may exercise what influence we can without 
settling a definite boundary for purposes of jurisdiction. In those oastorn countries 
rivers arc better boundaries than ridges, but ridges are best for patrols. The Lieutenant- 
Gov( 5 rnor woubl not now settle more than tho lino of our patrols and tho general scope 
of our political influence, leaving l.ho ex;ict boundaries of ordinary and political jurisdic- 
tion to be settled hereafter with referoiico to circumstances, the position of Button 
Poeji, and the circumstances that may eventuate. 

13. Tho Lieutenant-Governor has jatssed orders in my letter No. 2173, dated 
18th June, on most of the subsidiary points in the Commissioner’s report of tho 9th 
May. Tho (piestion of ndininistrativo arrangements in tho Hill Tracts is reserved for 
separate discussion. There is one matter, however, that ho would prc.ss very miKjh on 
tho consideration of tho Government of India, and that is tho necessity of maiutoining 
telegraphic communication with pemagiri. At present the Telegraph Office lias, after 
repeated requests, been temporarily retained at Bunganiatteo. But Bunganiattoe is 
distant from Sirtbay fifty miles (»f extremely difficult travel, and it takes as lo^ig for a 
letter to reach Sirtliay from Uungaiuatteo ivs it would fur it to roach Calcutta. •• 
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14. On the questions of general policy and the recovery of captives from the 
nowloiifjs and others, the^ Lieutenant-povemor does not feelj.hatat present any very 
pre<‘is« instructions <sin bo j^iven. C:i))tuiii Lowin must, it soonis to Ilis Honour, bo 
guided very lUficU by circnnistances, and it will bo better to defer any positive orders 
until the result is known of his proposes! visit to the neighbouring Chiefs next cold 
weather ;*at any rate the subject (jan be more pnifitably discussed with Captain Lewiu 
personally when he brings Kutton Poea to Calcutta next cold season. 

16. The Lieutennnt-Covcriior, before cuucludiiig, w'ould ask attention to 
panigraplis 63 to 70 of Captain Ijowin’s report on the ])olitieal administration of the 
hills, enclosed in Mr. Ilunkey’s letter of Olh May. These paragraphs refer to the very 
diniculi (piestion of the aniis trade. It is suggest^.d that lh<* importation of Hint-guns 
ought t<> he ])rohil)Itcd iii the liills or nosir them. 'J’he Lieutenant-CSoveriior would 
prohibiC it altogether, but would permit the supply of ])ercussion guns, under a proper 
system of registration, to our own villages and to friendly tribes. 


From A. Mackenzie, Ksq., OJpeiafinff Secrolnrtf to the Qorernment of Jienfjnl, to the 

Secreftirif to the Qort rnment of India^ in the Foreiqn Department^ — No, 3530, dated 

Caleuiiti, thi‘ Wth September IWb 

lleforring to paragraph 12 of my letter No. 3150, dated the 19th August 1873, on 
the subject of the defonco of the Chittagong Hill Tracts frontier, I am now dire<‘ted to 
forward, for submission to His Excellency the Viceroy and Clovornor (leneral in (k)iincil, 
the a<;companying (*oi»y of a letter from the Otliciating (Commissioner of (>liitlagong, 
No. 700, dated the 29ih ultimo, enclosing coi)y of a report from (-a]*t.ain Eewin, tho 
Deputy (Joinmissioner of the Chittagong Hill Trju'ts, in which that otlicer discusses tho 
<|ueslioii of the boundary line U]) to which our jurisdiction in the Chittagong Hill Tnicts 
should extend, and tluj policy to bo pursued towards Ruttoii Poea and his tribe. 

2, Cajdain Lewiu suggests that our line of jurisdiction should 1)0 wnterminous 
and identical with the ])ro])Ose<l line of frontier defence, and he urges that there can be no 
valid objection to this so long as the system of administration in the Chittagong Hill 
9^-.u*ts is a loose and non-regulation one. He thinks that tho Sirthay, 01ioe}»oom, and 
8ai<*liiil ranges would be about as good a line of jurisdiction as any. This would meet tho 
views express(‘d in paragra]ili 8 of your letter No. 18S31’., dated the 4th SeptemlxT 1S72, 
vi/., that “the liruj of j>osts must not he beyond the limits of our actual jurisdiction.”. 
The I iU'utenant-Govornor has, however, already', in paragra])h 12 of niy h'tter of tho 
19th ultimo, expressed an opinion, ill which ho is su])])orted by Captaiii lladgloy and 
other competent- judges, that in these countries rivers make belter boundaries iliaii ri<lg('s. 
He would prefer therefore to take as the boundary the rivers miming at the east(‘rn foot 
of the above-named ridges, as shown on the conqnlatien geuimil map of the eastern 
frontier of liengal, •‘submitted with my letter above referred to.. It might he described 
us a lino running from Ilcttcing Sib (where the lino of boundary for Hill Tippcnih, pro- 
])osod in my litter No. 3119, of tho 19th August, turns to the ivest) along' tho course of 
the Tulciqmi or 8ujjuk River to its junction with the Kiirnafoolic, and thence along tho 
course of tho Tui Chong to tho coniines of Ami«ui. This, it appears, would be as good 
a lino to take for jurisdiction as any (if tho Government of India insist upon laying 
down such a line,) even if tho rivers are not very accurately described on Iho map. 
Captain Lewin has himself demi-oliicially approved of this lino. 

‘3. With regard to the policy to be pursued tow^ards Rutton Poea and his tribe, it 
will be seen that the tract of country within w'hich this Chief claims the right of joom 
(marked R in the map accompanying this letter) falls on the borders of our j)r()])osed lino 
of juri.sdiction, and as regards part of the Ohcepoom and Sirthay ranges, within it. 
Captain liewin, how'ever, oxjdains that it is not intended to confine him to this tract, but 
only to give him to understand that while ho jooms wdlliin its limits, he will receive tho 
support and protection of Government, which he has (;ertairily earned by his services 
of late years so long as ho remains mair us. It he movt's away wo are in no way rcs^pon- 
sihlo for the cons(‘(|ii('iices that may ensue, and if ho does not liko us he will no doubt 
remove himself from llritish tor^^Lor3^ In jKiiiit of fact, therefore, the eoiuoidence of our 
lines oti jjefenco and jurisdiction docs not affect our relations with this Chief in any 
sensible degree. Wc are under no permuueut and deiiiiite eugagemout to him, but he 
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has been allowed to assume that, so lonfr as ho remains faithful to us, we will not allow him 
to bo molested by the independent tribes. If our subjects movo into his jooniiu^ ground, 
he would perhaps cxpec’t to be allowed to tax * them, but this is a i^oint which Captain 
Lewin thinks might bo settled when the question arises. < , 

4. The Lieutenant-Governor submits these proposals as they commend themselves 
to him in a general way ; but as ho Has already said, ho would prefer not to lay down 
anything very precise, either with reference to jurisdiction or the policy to be pursued 
towards Rutton Poca, until such time as our frontier posts are established and wo see our 
way a little more clearly. 

5. His Honour proposes shortly Jo address Ilis Excellency in Council regarding the 
future administrative charge of the Chittagong Hill Tracts Prontior and the lino of 
division between the Chittagong Division and British Burma. 


jprow C. Bkunaud, Offic.iating Secretary to the Government of lienyaj,^ General 

Department^ to the Secretary to the Government of Indian Home Department ^ — 
No, 136#/., dated Calcutta^ the ^th October 1873. 

With reference to the latter part of paragraph 2 of your letter No. 2494, dated 30th 
July last, proposing, when constituting the Chief Commissiouership of Assam, to deal 
with the Chittagong Hill Frontier by leaving the politiwil control of that frontier with 
the Commissioner of Chittagong, bnt placing him for that ]»urpoKc only directly under 
the Government of India, copies of all correspondimco* being, however, forwarded by the 
Commissioner to the Government of Bengal for information, I am to say that there will 
be a certain amount of inconvenience about this arrangement, and the Lienteuaut- 
Govcnior has another propasal to make based on several grounds. 

2. The Deputy Commissioner of the Hill Tracts has for some time past been 
urging that, to enable him to do justice to frontier work, ho must bo relieved of the civil 
work of the Hill Tnuits district. The Commissioner has to a certain extent snpy>orted 
him in this, but the Lieutenant-Governor has resisted the application on the ground that 
we <5annot afford i o create throe distinct districts in this (piartor. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner has been told that if he cannot manage the more sottle<l portion of the Hill Tracts 
along with his frontier duties, ho must make it over to the Chittagong district. The 
accjompanying extracts from the letter of the Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner 
will show the grounds ou which the proposal to separate the frontier work was urged and 
for the time rejected, 

3. The Lieutenant-Governor, though he felt obliged to rofuse the proposal of tho 
local officers, considers that there is a good dejil of force in what they say. It would bo 
a great pity that the fruit of the Lushai oimpaigii which we have begun so well to 
gather, should bo lost for want of the right man to complete the wofk. Captain l.<cwin 
is empliatically the right man for this, and if ho has tb devote himself to the manage- 
ment of the settled Hill Tracts much must be saorificod. It is most desirable that ho 
should be allowed to push forward to the watershed towards Cachar and establish politiiial 
influence over tho tribes and open communication with Cachar. His Honoris views on 
this subject are before the Foreign Department. 

4. On the other hand there seems to be no doubt that since there is a cessation of 
raids, tho civil and revenue work of the settled Hill Tracts is acquiring much importance. 
The country has great capabilities if well colonised and settled. Wo have introduced a 
system whi()h requires much care and attention. Large colonies of immigrants from 
Hill Tipperah and elsewhere are taking up land in tho Myonoe valley. Plough cultiva- 
tion is being extended all over the hills under a system of advances which necessitates 
close supervision and inspection. The forest revenue is susceptible of great development, 
and an organized scheme of village administration and registration of cultivators is 
being introduced with the best results. Education has to be push^. The relations of 
the Joomoa Chiefs to their tribesmen call for close study and attention in view of the 

* From CliittAffonK Commiusionor'R'No. 30.S, dated 9i1i May 1879, paragraphs 0t>110, cnclpslog Depaiy 
ComiiiiiMiouer‘8 No. 9Ue, dated ZSili April 1S79, panigiapiw 194- i37. 
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mpid strides that are now boinjur made in civilmtion. IVith all this, the frontier head-' 
quarters* post, wlioro the ^eputy Commissioner iriust spend most of his time, is far 
distant ; communication is slow and didicult 5 while the oivTl work requires the full 
attention of a g^aod administrative oflicer* 

5 . I'he Chief Commissioner of British Burma has expressed a wish to annex 
Chittagong. To that, however, the Lientonant-Govornor would not willingly consent, 
for Chittagong Proper is a very old regulation district of Bengal, in easy communication 
with Calcutta, aud if it is not to bo attached to Shillong, it certainly ought not to go to 
Bangoou. 

• 6. But, in looking into tlio question of languages and tribes, the Lieutcnjiut- 

Governpr has been much struck to find how entirely Burmese are the nuics, languages, 
and institutions of the Sungoo sub-division forming the southern portion of tho Hill 
Tracts, while the Chiikmas aud other tribes in tlio north are of the Bongtili type and 
language, llie wlidlc. indeed, of tho Khyouiigtlia tribes under the llohmong arc Uurmeso 
in origin, maintain Budliist customs, s])nak a Burmese dialord, and are to all intents and 
purposes Burincso. The Kiimi or Ivweymee tribe came from Arracan, and maintain 
regular intercourse with their brethren in that district (liftwiii’s Hill Tracts, Pago 88). 
Of tho Mroos and Kliyengs, the same ni.ay be said. The Census lieport shows also that 
the southern part of Chittagong Proper forming the Cox’s Bazaar Sub-division is in liko 
manner largely peopled by Muglis. 

7. The records of Govomment prove that the rahliiig in the Sungoo Valley has 
generally been the work, not of the Lushais whom wo know, but of t.ho Sliirnloos who 
are known to, and communicate with, the authorities of the Arracan Hill ’IVacts and not 
with us: and, in discussing lately the arrsiiigomonts for frtmtier defence, all the loc-al 
ollieers, both of the Chit tagong Hill Tracts and of Arracan, were agreed that tho .shortest 
and best line of posts for common defernxs was one linking on with posts in Arracan so 
as to form a continuous line. Tho Chief Commissioner of British iiurma has objected 
to advance his posts to meet ours, principally 011 th(j ground that it is nr)t for him to 
extend his posts to defend Chittagong territory. The fact, however, is, that t he defouco 
of the Sungoo Valley is a matter which can bo managed from Arracan better than from 
Chittagong. It would bo in every way convenient that a tract so essentially J3nrines«, 
and having to be defended from tribes approa<‘hablo only from tho Burma si<lo, should 
be made over to the Chief Com mis.sioiiGr for both admini.strati on and defence, it is very 
ditUciilt for us to deal wdth the Shiudoos at all. If tho 1 met ex])osed to Ihcdr ravages ho 
made over to Britisli Burma, tlu' sjimc authorities can deal with the matter as a whole, 
and judge for tlicinselvos what plan of defence i.s best. The (’ox’s Bazaar sub-division 
of Chittagong, lying between the Sungoo sub-division and the sea is, as Jilresidy stated, 
largely" colonised by ]Muglis, who arc in fact Burmese and speaking a Burmese* tongue. 
It is very remote from (Hiittagoiig and practically siccessiblo only by sea.. We have great 
dilliculty ill properly olhoering and managing the suh-division. Tho Lieutenant-Governor 
would be glad to make this also over to British Burma. 

8. Reverting *to the subject discussed in paragraphs 2 to 4, 1 am to submit tho 
following proposal : — 

Tho Lieutenant-Governor has already in correspondenco with the Porcign Department 
regarding the political arningements of this frontier shown that the best way of dealing 
with the Lushais is to obtain over them political influence by cultivating direct inter- 
course with them. This it is proposed to do by establishing the head-(pijj,rters of tho 
frontier police on the Sirtliay range, and maintaining in tho Syloo country ii post from 
whicih our officers can reach both the Syloos and llowlongs on tho soutli and Sookpilal 
and the Lushais connected with him on the north. Already the temporary establish- 
ment of such a post has had the host effects, Captaiu Lowiii having succeeded in 
obtaining more knowledge of, and iiifluonoo over, the tribes during tho last cold season 
than h^ been possible in many years before. If he bo allowed to act as a Political 
Agent for the Lusliai country, as Ca])taiii Butler is among the Angami Nagas, there 
can be little doubt that lie would soon bring tho whole tract between Chittagong and 
Cachar into permanent friendly relations with us. From his liead-qinirters on the 
Syloo ranges ho would be as near to Caoliar us to Chittagong, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor feels no doubt that he would very soon bo able to open postal communication 
with Cstf^r and Shillong. If the Lieutenant-GovGrnor’.s views about the maintenance 
of the tel^raph, as expressed to the Foreign Department, arc accepted, Captain Lewin 
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would have telocfraphic comnmnical ion With Shillong viA Cliittaijong, and the Commis- 
sioner and Collector of C^iittagong would bo desirv4 tiO give him every assistance in tlio 
way of supplies. He xniirlit, therefore; very lyell be placed under the Chief Commis- 
sioucr of Assam so as to make all the eastern frontier under one administration. 

0. If these tninsfcrs were sanctioned (t.e., of the Sungoo Sub-division and Cox’s 
Ilazaar to Arracan, aud of the country outside our ordinary Hill Tracts, say all cast of 
the Saichid and ilurkhal ranges, to a Political agency under Assam), the Sudder sub- 
division of the Hill Ih’sicts, diininishod by the cotintry to l)e politically administered, as 
above proposed, might bo made a special sub-division of Chittagong. It would .contain ^ 
all the people speaking llongiili dialects, hut would remain non-rcgnlation as it is now,* 
and subject of the exeeuttve authorities iu judicial matters. In this inaniior the 
Liouteiiant-Goveriior thinks divided jiirisdicdirm in frontier matters would be avoided, and 
everything be arranged in the best way for all tbe administrations concerned. 


From Secretary io I7te Oovernmenf of Tndia^ Foroiqn Dpparfmmt^ io Secretary to the 
Ooeernment of Jienynt^ No. 7P., dated Fort WiViamy 2nd January lb74. 

In acknowledging recei]>t of the soverjd letters from the 13(‘ngJil Clovernment, noted 
below, relative to Ihc defence of llio eastern frontier, I am instrueled to convey the 
cordial acknow'ledgmeiils of the (Joveruincnt of India to (Captain liadglty, Mr. Power, 
and the other oiluajrs whoso servi(a\s in connection witli the rcc(‘nt survey ojairations on 
the frontier Imvo been specially brought to notice by His Honor the Licuteuaiit-Coveriior. 

2. The first question (tailing for decision in the corrcspondimeo above quoted is 
that of the defence of the southern frontier of Cachar. His Honor the Jnoutonant- 
Govemor, after eonsuleratioii of Colonel Uoberts’ sehemc of defoiiee, is of opinion that 
the adoption of tlie advaneed lino of ]josts roeommemied by that otlleer is iiiadvisahlo, 
and that the proposals for the delenco of the frontier, which have been reoominended by the 
local civil oflicors and Brigadier-tilenor.il StafToiil, should be ado])t(‘d. But it Avoiild 
appear from paragraph 8 of the letter to the Military Dc])ar1 merit, No. 1755, dated 7lh 
May 18713, that the proposal to adopt the less advaneeil line of posts on the south of 
Caehar is more or less connected with the view' that the tribes can be more elfectively 
overawed and commanded from tlio ('liittagoiig side, ainl with the suggestion made 
in your letter No. 31 t*.l, dattsl 10th August, to establish a ]>ost in rjaljceka's village. The 
establishment, how'over, of such a post in advance of tiio frontier line of defence is 
contrary to the policy deliberately ado])tcd by 1 lie Hovcriimcnt of India, and cannot bo 
sanctioned. I am, therefore, to enquire whether llio noii-eslablishinent of a ])Ost in 
Laljecka’s village affects llis Honor’s recommeudaiiuns as to Hkj position of the line of 
posts on tho Caehar frontier. 

3. Tho next point for consideration is that discussed in your letter No. 3M9, dated 
lOlli August 1«73, r/-?., tho definition of the eastern boundary of Ti]»pcrah and tho 
measures to be adopted for i1sd(‘fence. Jlis Exeellcuey in Couiuril approves generally of 
tbe eastern and soutli-c;istern boundary of Hill Tippemh as proposed by the Ineutonant- 
Governor, c/«., the Lungjii llivcr hetw'ccn the ilaehik and Jum])ai ranges to its source, 
then across to tho Dolajcri peak, and then by the recognized southern boundary to tho 
Penny. The Survey Department should work out the details at convenience. 

4. With regard to the defence of the portion of the frontier so delineated, a hope is 
expressed in 3'our letter last quoted that the Bajah of Hill Tipperah may bo able to 
strengthen tho Sylhet ])orti()u of the line, and to cover British IMppenih by establishing 
jiroper posts on tlie verge of his own cultivation. Pending the further information called 
for from Mr. Pow’er, and the suggestions of tho Lieutenant-Governor with reference 
thereto, tho Viceroy and Governor General in Council suspends judgement on tho ques- 
tion of the defence of Tipi)erah. Whether, however, posts be established along one of 
the ridges or not, it is essential that some scheme of defence be devised. Several serious 


No. 1756, dated 7th May 1873. 

No. 314U, dated 19th Augnst 187.3. 
No. 3160, dated 19th August IH73. 
No. 3152, dated 19th August 1873. 
No. 35;K), dated 11th September 1OT3. 
No. 3$i34, dated 10th Oidober 1873. 
No. 4112, dated 22ud October 1873. 
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raids from which our territories have suffered have been made throufrh Tipporah 
*i»rritory, and no measures can be considered complete whi(!h do not bar that door of access. 
The posts at Chuttorchodra and on th^ south of Sylhet will dftnbtloss afford some ))ro- 
tection ; but ,His Excellency in Couitcil is of opinion that the llajah should be called 
upon to co-operate effectually in the establishment of a defensive line, and Mr. Power 
should ho re<iuired to submit his reyK^rt at a very early date. 

5. It remains now to consider the arrangc*ments for the defence of the boundary 
from the soiitliorn frontier of Hill Tipx»erali, and also of the frontier boundary of the 
Chitta^oiif^ Hill Tracts. As regards, in the first place, the line of boundary, His 
Excellency in Council sniuitions the adoption of the line from the Tip perali boundary 
•alon^' the course of the Tulonpin or Sujjak llivcii to its junction witli the Kurnafuli, 
and thence along the course of the Ihii Chong. Ihit His Ev(;ellency in Council desires 
me to’suggest, for the consideration of the Lieutenant-Governor, whether it woubl not 
be bettor to modify tlie southern portion of this boundary and at the point where tlio 
proposed lino of jiosts leaves the Ohoeimom range to run the boundary :i(;ross the 
Oheepoom to the west and thence along the Thega Klial to the Arracun frontit^r. The 
disadvantage of having a ridge iiittTVOiiing between the ))osfs and the actual boundary 
line would be obviated by this arrangement. But whether the bournlary line bo taken 
up the Tui Chong or the IMiega Khal, great caution was to bo exercised in allowing, at any 
part of the easlern frontier boundaries, settlements to be made on the eastern slopes of 
the hills and the country intervening between the outposts on the crests and the boundary 
line. Setth^monts located in such positions, it wiis said, would ahvays bocxi^oscd to attack, 
being beyond the acdual lino of posts. 

6. The ])riiicipal (piestion raised by the adoption of this or indeed of any other 
practicable boundary is that of our relations with Rutton j*oea. It would a])])eur that 
whatever to the boundary adopted the country which he claims for jooming will be 
intorseotcMl by it. His Excellency in (council understands from your letter 
No. 3530, dated 11 ih Si*x)tcmbcr 1873, and its enclosures, and also from ]>crsonal c;oni- 
munication w'ith Captain Lewiii that Rutton Poca. (piito understands and voluntarily 
ae<piiesccs in his ])Osilion as regsirds his xiossessions to the west of tho boundary lino and 
within our jurisdiction. Under tlusse oireumstances His Excellency in Council has no 
objection to the Chief being assured that so long as ho conliimes faithful his jooming 
lands within the boundary will receive from ns tlie same ]>i*otoct.ion as wo extend toother 
territories west of the hoinnlary line ; and in the exercise of our jurisdiction wn’lhin the 
line every possible fjonsideration should bo shown to Rutton Pooa and all reasonable 
concession made to him. 


7. IfVilli regard to tluj proposed line of posts, the recent survey undertaken by 
Mr. Cooke shows that the only practicable line lies along tho 8irt hay, Oheepoom and 
Saichul ranges. His Excellency in Council, therefore, fully approves of the views and 
projjosjils of the Lieuteuaiit-Goveruor in respect to the location and strength of tho i)Ohts 
on these ridges, viz . : — 


Demagiri 
Sirthay • ... 

Oheepoom (1) 

Oheepoom (2) 

Saichul (3) 

Sungoo Valley and Polityo 


200 men 
50 „ 

50 „ 

50 „ 

50 „ 

150 „ 


These posts, it is observed, can bo taken by the Police at its present strength, leaving 
100 men for civil duty. 


‘8. It remains lastly to bo considered how this lino of posts is to be linked on to the 
chain of posts in the Arracan Hills, the mo.st northern of wdiich is at Tahikmai. The 
proposals contained in paragraph 8 of your letter No. 3150, dated 19th .August, and llio 
suggestion made in the enclosure of your letter No. 393 1, dated 10th October, for tlio 
transfer of tho Sungoo Valley and *Cox*s Bazaar to Arracan will be referred to the Chief 
Commissioner of British Burma, on receipt of whoso reply a further conimunicalion 
will be addressed to you. Meanwhile ilis E.xcelloney in Council has decided that 1 ho 
question of the transfer of the control of the Chittagong Hill Tracts to the (fiiief 
Comimssioner of Assam, which was negatived in the communication from the Home 
Department, No. 2494, dated 30ih July 1873, cannot at present be re-opened. I'he 
arrangements already decided upon in this respect will bo adhered to at any rate until 
experience is obtained of thcir..practical working. 
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0. Tlio policy to be pursued by our frontier officers with respect to tho Chiefs and 
tribes beyond the bounda^ now defined having fgr its basis the princtple of induoncing* 
tho tribes by direct association while preserving an attitude of defewse and preparedness, 
but abstaining from any attempt to establish dne actual Government aKv.ong them, has 
been clearly laid down in my letters notf^d below, and His Excellency in Counci) hopes 
that the views of the Government of India on this subject will be carefully followed. 

10. Orderji will shortly bo issued on the minor points calling for disposal in the 
letters now under acknowledgment. 


JFVow A. Mackenzie, JSsq.^ Junior" Sem^tary to the Government of Bengal, to the 

Secretary to the Government of India, in the Foreign Department, — No, dated 

Calcutta, the 2t\th January 1874. 

I am directed to acknowledge tho receipt of your letter No. 7 P., dated the 2nd 
January 1874, convoying the orders and observations of 11 is Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor General in Councsil on the proposals submilled by this Government for the 
defence of the Eastern Proiilier, the definition of the eastern boundary of Hill Tipperah, 
the settlement of the line of boundary up 1o which our jurisdiction in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts should extend, and other allied subjects. 

2. Tho first question taken np by the Government of India is that of the defence of 
the southern frontier of Cachar, and it is with reference to tho jiroposal made by this 
Goverumeut to ostalilish an advanced post in Laljecka’s village, that the Lieutenant- 
Governor is asked whether the non-establishment of such a post aiferjts in any way the 
recommendations made by him as to tho ]iosilion of the lino of posts on the ()achar 
frontier. His Honor desires to say that he knows personally less of tho Ca<;har frontier 
than he does of any other part of the eastern frontier. In recommending the adoption 
of tho less advanced line of posts on the south of Cachar, he was guided by a coiuairnuiro 
of opinions on the part of tho local otUcors, both civil and military, on the suhje(;t. 'Hic 
question is, the Lieutenant-Governor considers, a very coiiiplicahHl and dillicnit one, in 
which the opinion of tho local officers seems irriKsoncilable with that of Colonel Roberts 
and tho military authorities. It is hardly possible for the Lieut(*nant-Governor now to 
go into it very Ihoroughly, and he would, therefore, recommend that it be loft for the 
investigation of the new Chief Commissioner of Assam on his appointment. He hopes, 
liowever, that, without ostablisliiiig a regular post at Laljeeka’s village, the Government 
of India will not object to posting temporarily a small i>arty of the frontier police at that 
place when owiasion arises, as by this meaus we give (confidence to our friends there, 
exactly as was done last year with so numb success. Captain Lewin considers that failure 
to support, and in sumo degree to protect, the Syloos will lead to the utter disruption of 
that clan, and ])Ut. a stop to the very promising coinmcncemeut of intercourse with the 
Lus'liai tribes which w'as made through them. 

3. The next (luestioii dealt with is tho definition of the eastern boundary of Hill 
Tipperah and the measures to be fulopted for its (lefenoe. The line of boundary proposed by 
this Government is a]>prov('d by His Excellency in Council, and it only remains, therefore, 
to work out tho details. Tho Surveyor (General will be asked to arrange to have this 
done. With regard to the deleu(io of tho Hill TMpperali frontier, Mr. Pow’er will, as 
rc(iuestcd, he called upon to expedite the submission of a report showing the measures 
Avhich the llajah of Hill Tip)>crah may bo capable of undertaking for establishing a 
dotensive line of posts on tho verge of his ow'ii cultivation, with a view to strengthening 
the Syihct portion of the line and covering British Tipporah. Tho report, when rcceivecl, 
will bo submitted to tho Government of India with the views and suggestions of • the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

4. Orders arc next passed on tho proposals submitted in this Office letter No. 3530, 
dated tho 11th September 1873, regarding tho line of boundary up to which our jurisdic- 
tion in tho Chittagong Hill Tracts shouM extend. While sanctioning the adoption of the 
lino of frontier boundary itroposed by the Lieutenant-Governor, a suggestion is made as 
to w'hether it would not be better to take the Hue along the Thega Khal instead of the 
Tui Chong River, from tho i)oiut where the line of posts leaves the Ohoepoom range. 

No. 2166 P., dated 12th Deoembcrl870. 

No. 430 P., dated 1st March 1>71. 

No. 17 C., dated 11th April 1871. 

No. 1883 P., dated 4th September 1872. 
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Captain Lewin, who has been consulted on the subject, is of opinion that it matters not 
nw^hich of the above lines are taken, and that either will answer. His Honor has no 
objection to the slight mbdification sujlgested by the GovemiAeut of India ; but before 
deciding ruiqjliy which would be the better line to adopt, considers that it would be well 
to see whether the proposal made by him to transfer the Siingoo Valley and Cox^s Bazaar 
Sub-l)iwi8ions to Arracan, which it is stated in paragraph 8 of your letter has been referred 
to Mr, Eden for opinion, is accepted, in which case he thinks the Chief Commissioner of 
British Burma would probably w'ish to consider the matter in connection with his own 
arrangements. The attention of the frontier officers (xjneerned will bo drawn to the 
remaps made in the concluding portion of paragraph 6 of your letter, and they will bo 
requested to exercise great caution in making s^tlements of lands on the eastern slopes 
of the hills and the country intervening between the outposts on the crests of the 
ridgeb and the actual boundary line beyond. 

5. Tn^paragraph 6 of your letter, the question of the policy to bo pursued towards 
Button Bo^ is hikcn up and orders passed thereon. The proposal to guarantee pro- 
tection to this chief as regards his joomiug lands within our line of boundary, so long ;is 
ho remains faithful to us, is approved by His Excellency in Council, and it is further- 
more enjoined that every possible consideration should be shown, and all reasonable 
concession ma<le, to him in the exercise of our jurisdiction over him. Captain Lewin will 
be instructed accordingly. 

(>. lu paragraph 7 the approval of the Government of India is convo 3 ’ed to the 
views and profiosals of the liieutcuant-Goveriior in regard to the location and strength 
of the posts on the Chittagong Hill Tracts frontier. Orders will be issued with a view 
to the necessary arrangements being (»rried out as speedily as possible. Captain Lewin, 
however, montiuns that the main lijie of posts cannot be occu])ied until next November, 
as parties will have to be sent out to select sites, build barracks, fortifications, and store 
godowns, and to make arrangements fur the supply of provisions, water, &c., and for the 
carriage of stores to the siweral posts, all of which will take lime to complete. The local 
officers will be called upon to submit the necessary estimates without delay, and to select, 
if posssible this season, the proper sites for posts. The whole question of frontier 
defence, as at present sanctioned, hinges, according to the Deputy Commissioner, upon 
the <juestion of ade(piate provision supply. This matter has been recently reported on 
by Colonel Uaban, the Deputy Inspector General of Police, who was specially deputed to 
the (diiitagong Hill Tracts for the purpose. The matter is now under the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s consideration, (^iptaiii I^ewin considers that Siriliay should bo the main 
post at present, and tliat all efforts should this year be directed to making it strong and 
habitable, by constructing reservoirs, strengthening the fortifications, and building good 
houses, barracks, and store godowns. The post, as it at present stands, cannot, ho says, 
accommodate more than 100 men, and until the necessary alterations and additions are 
made, the main body of the frontier force will, ho .states, have to bo located at Donia- 
giri about six miles distant from Sirthay, in a lower and less healthy site. 


From Ihe Secretarif to the Gonernmenl of India, Foreign Department, to the Secretary to 

the Qovernment of Bengal, — No. 505 P., dated Fort William, the 23rdJ February 1874. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 338, dated 24th ultimo, 
communicating the observations of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor on the instruc- 
tions convoyed by the Government of India as to the defence of the eastern frontier of 
Bengal, &c. 

2. His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General in Council sanctions the 
proposal in paragraph 2 of 3 "our letter to leave for the investigation of the Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam the (question as to the lino of posts to bo established for the defence 
of the southern frontier of Cachar. 

3. As regards the proposal to place temporarily a small party of the Frontier 
Police at Laljeeka's village when occasion arises, I am to state that the sanction of His 
Excellency in Council should in each, case bo obtained before such a step is taken. 

4. The Viceroy and Governor General in Council has no objection to the sugges- 
tion made in the 4th paragraph of your letter that the final decision as to the frontier 
boundary of the Chittagong Hill Tracts should be deferred pending the submission of the 
viewM qf the Chief Commissioner, British Burma, ou the proposal to transfer the Sungoo 
Valley and Cox's Bazaar to Arraoau. 
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Extract from a Utter from the Secretary to the Government of India^ Foreign Depart- 
ineni, to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, — No. 1692 P., dated Forh , ' 
William, the ^rd Augud 1874. • * 

Paba. 3. As regards the su^gestc^A modihcation of the boundary between Cachar 
and the Lushai Hills, 1 am to state that His Excellency in Council coosidecs it un- 
desirable to re-open this question. The boundary has not only been sanctioned by the 
(rovemment of India, but it has been entered in the sunnuds given by Mr. Edgar to 
the Lushai Chief Sookpilal. Any alteration of the boundary now might possibly 
lead to misunderstanding and to mischievous conseijucnccs. The technical advantages 
to be gained, as described in paragraph 3 of Captain Uadgley’s letter of 20th February, 
are not worth the risk. ^ 

The Lieutenant-Governor, it is observed, states, with reference to the 'letter 
from this Office, No. 505 P., dated 23rd February, that the matter is one which 
now rests with the Chief Commissioner of As«am to investigate. On* this point 1 am 
to intimate that the ((uestion which was referred to the Chief Commissioner in that 
letter was the location of the different posts for the defence of the boundary, not the 
question of the boundary which had previously been settled. 
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APPENDIX E. 


COBBBSPONDENCE UEGAREING THE FUONTIEB DEFfiNCB OE 
ASSAM— (PAor 318.) 


7. — From S. O. B. BidsdaLE, Fsq.^ Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Assam^ to 
the Secretary to the Government of Jndia^ — No. 1G31, dated Shi/hny^ the 1st 
September 1879. 

I a,m direotod to submit herewith, fop the consideration of TTis Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor Genenil in ('Council in the Department of Homo, Ilevoriuo and 
Affricmiture, the enclosed Note by the Chief Commissioner (Sir S. C. Bayley) on tho 
military ro<|uirenjcnts of Assam, as it tn»ats of the auj^nieiitation wliic.h will bo necessary 
ill the police force of tho province in tho event of the military beinj' reduced. 

2. ^Pho Note has already been submitted direct to the Military .Department as an 
enclosure to my reply to their No. 205 8. H., dat-ed 7th July 1870, calling for information 
and suggestions to bo laid before tho Army Commission now sitting. 


Note by the Chief Commissioner on the military requirements of Assam^ dated the 12th 

August 1879. 

In order to lay fully before tho Commission my views on the military requirements 
, 1 .. . 1 , *• -Au Assam, it is necessary to advert briefly to 

PhyHical prooffraphy of AsBam, and relations with the nhvsical conficrijr-iiion of tho i»rnviiio« 
the wild tribes contiguous to the frontiers of conii^^^urtilion 01 ino province, 

the province. to the nature ol tlie various tribes within 

and round it. Speaking roughly, tho ])roviiico 
consists of tho two valleys of tho 'Berbampooter ami the Surma rivers, with the interven- 
ing ranges of mountains. It is bounded on the north by tho lower spurs of the Eastern 
Himalayas, and our neighbours on Ibis bonier, beginning from the west, are first tho 
peoi»lo of Bhutan Profier, next the BliuttMis of Towang, a dependency of Thibet. Both 
peojiles live under an organised Government, and have for some years past been very good 
neighbours, from^whom wo have nothing to fear. 

2. Next come the savage tribes of Akas, Dufllas, and Miris. With the Dufflas we 
had some trouble five years ago, but none of these are warlike tribes, nor need any serious 
injury bo apprehended from them. Outposts of armed police, however, have to be 
maintained along the frontier to guard against any petty raids that might be projected. 
Eastward again beyond these are the Abors, a warlike and turbulent tribe, against whom 
wo have made more than one unsuccessful expedition. In their claim to the whole 
country between the low hills and the jJerhampooter, and in their predatory habits, there 
are standing causes of quarrel, which will probably lead to an open attack before long. 
The proposed advance of our line of posts on this frontier will strengthen our position, 
but for many years to come this portion of the frontier well need to be strongly guarded 
both to repel and, if need be, to punish aggression. 

3. Beyond there are the Mishmees, who also occasionally give trouble, but who 
will be held completely in chock by the advanced line of posts. From them no serious 
iingor need be apprehended : but, in their case likewise, numerous armed posts have 
to be maintained for defensive purposes. On tho eastern frontier, the Mishmee hills, 
which sweep round tho Berbampooter Valley, form our boundary, and are inhabited by 
Singhpoos and and Khamptis, the latter a Shan tribe, and the former having also a 
Burm&e origin. These tribes give xio trouble, and under ordinary circumstances are 
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unlikely to give any ; but through their country lie the routes between the valley of the 
Berhampooter, and both Upper Burma and the Bat}iang-Bhamo road, and it is probable' 
that we shall some day come into closer relations with them, either amicable or hostile. 


4. There is a portion of the boundary here, where the hills turn to tlie south-west, 
^ . not yet surveyed. These hills are inhabited 

by some of the tribes who go under the 
indiscriminate name of Nagas, but the Nagas generally will come under consideration 
hereafter. Turning southward, the frontier marches with that of Manipur for some 
distance. Manipur has an estimated army of 5,000 or 6,000 strong. The men are sjiid 
to be of gocKl physi(]^ue and possessed of^niany soldierly qualities, and the Political Agent 
thinks that, with the assistance of a few Euro|)ean otticers, they might be made of very ' 
groat use in case of complications arising with Burma, and, oven as they now are, ipay be 
very useful auxiliaries against the Nagas on one side or the Lushais on the other. Their 
ignorance of drill and discipline makes them of lil.t1e account in scientific warfare, and, 
under present circurastanexjs, I appn‘hend no danger whatever from Manipur. I ought 
not to omit here the fact, quantum vat eat, that the Assam valley has been, and might 
again be, disturbed by the incursion of Burmese over the Patkoi into the Valley of the 
Behitig. Personally 1 look upon such a contingency as in the high(5st degree improbable, 

^ but attention having boon rallied to it in the 

**' * ' iiew’spai)crs by a gentleman* of groat know- 

ledge and cxiierience, I think proper to mention it. 


5. Leaving Manipur, the boundary of the Assam Province on the south may be said 

for the present to be the range of low hills 
liUBhaiR. inhabited by the Lnshai tribes, and further 

west by the people of Hill Tipperah, beyond which it is needless to go. 'riui LusliaJs 
have at limes given us serious trouble, and inflicted very considerable loss ; but sinoo the 
expedition of 1871-72, there have been no raids made by them, and by the maintenance 
of bazaars in their neighbourhood we have acquired a very (considerable hold over Ui(*in. 
But pressure from other tribes to the south-east, or internal dissemsions, or tlio ris(^ of a 
new chief, may at any moment bring about a rencnval of tlmir restless spirit, so that, on 
our pirt, an incessant watcdifulness, and the raaintenancio of numerous and ettioient posts, 
are still of the first necessity along this i)art of our boundary. 


6. I have hitherto abstained from sjKiaking of the most formidable and aggressive 

of the tribes with whom w’O have to do, viz., 
tho heterogeneous clans, or tribes, w'hom wo 
group under the name of Nagas, because they are not, geographically spe^aking, external 
to the province, but inhabit the range of hills dividing the valley of tho Berhampooter 
east of tho Doyang, from that of the Surinah, east of the .Tynicali hills, and may be said 
to be almost wlmlly within the territorial boundaries of the province. AVe have lately 
taken up a permanent i»o8ition at Kohima, in the centre of tho Angami tribe of Nagas, 
from which we can control this, the most wrarliko of the clans, far better than from 
Samugooting ; but with this position we have also undertaken the rcspoivsibility of bring- 
ing the tribes gradually' under subjection to the law, and of repressing tho unceasing 
raids and massacres which luive, with sickening reiteration, been reported in every annual 
report, but which have never yet been systematically mot or repressed. It is noedh'ss to 
say that the retention of Kohima and its sub-division of Wokha in tho Lhota-Naga 
country will, no less than the steady enforcement of the Government policy, be in all 
probability resented by them, and that both our outposts and oommiinications in this 
country will require to be most carefully guarded. Consequently a strong force, not only 
for defensive purpose, but available for punitive and repressive measures, must be deemed 
an absolute necessity, and, for some years to come, our position will be that of a garrison 
in an enemy’s country, 

7. Little need be said of the other races inhabiting this range of mountains. To the west 

of the Nagas come the Syntengs or Jynteahs 
Khasiahs, Jynteahs, and Garos. broke into rebellion 18 years ago, but who, 

like their neighbours, tho Khasiahs, are now a pc^cful and contented race, unlikely to 
give trouble ; and again, to the west of the Knasiah and .Tynteah Hills, ^ come the Garos, 
who likewise are settling down into a peaceable and civilised community. But though 
I anticipate no trouble from these hill tribes, it must he remembered that their peaceful- 
ness and abstinence from bloodshed is of recent date, and is a lesson still only .partially 
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l^rnt ; cftofl^uently that they cannot be left, like the people of the plains, to the mere 
moral authority of the m\\\ police, but jnust be subjec^ to the visible control of some 
armed force among them. ^ " * 

• • 

8. From the above survey it will be seen that wo have little to fear from any 
organised aggression of a foreign enemy, or from internal rebellion ; but that, on the 
other hand, we have to guard, at every point along an enormously extended external 
frontier, and along the quasi-frontier of the Naga hills, against raids from barbarous 
tribes, who, of no organised strength, can yet issue from the hills, cut uj) villages, and 

• carry back their plunder with great OJise, causing us much harassment and expense in the 
endeavour to enforce punishment. Speaking geue||illy, none of these tribes have any 
cohesion ; none of them acit together. Some of them have neither tribal nor even village 
Chiefs*; and if it were a question of meeting them in our own territory only, 50 men at 
any one point would be more than a match for any force that could well be brought 
against that point.-* But it might very easily happen, not by design, but accidentally, 
that wo were siinuliaiieously called on to meet fjushai incursions in the south and Abor 
incursions in the north, while a Naga expedition was going on in tlio middle of the 
province. The o(;reisional necessity, moreover, of mooting these in(;ursions by punitive 
measures, and making hostile expeditions into the enemies’ country, must not be lost 
sight of. This iui(;essity involves something in the shape of reserves at particular ]>oints 
on the frontier, in addition to the actual strength of the defonsivo posts, besides central 
reserves properly so called ; and it is from the double necessity of guarding and streng- 
thening numerous posts along the frontier, and at the same lime being ready to under- 
take frequent hostihi expeditions, tluit the existing system of distributing our armed force 
has grown up. This system I now procco<i to describo. 

9. The cent ml reserve coasists of tho hoad-qmirtors of four Native regiments, ojich 

81K) strong. Of tlioso, two are stationed at 
PrewntBystom of frontier posts. Shillon};, which hits tho advantajfo of being 

very healthy, and so far centrically situated as to bo e([uidistant from tho northern, 
southern, and Naga Hills frontier. But it has some disadvantages in that supplies have 
to be brought up either from the Berhampootor by 60 miles of an imperhictly metalled 
cart-road which is almost impassjiblo in the rains, or olso 50 miles from Bholagungo (tho 
nearest point for wator-carriago on the south side) by a steep and dillicult bridle-path. 
C/ouse<iueutly Shillong is ono of tho most expensive places in I ndia, the moving of troops 
from there is not easy, and the reserve there, though otpiidistant from many points of 
danger, is within easy reach of none. For the requirements of tho Khasia Ilills them- 
selves two companies would suffice. 

The hcad-quariors of another regiment is at Debrogiirh, the highest point on the 
Borhampooter to which the river steamers ply, and a glance at the map will show that 
at present this is the most suitable place that could be chosim in lJp[>or Assjim, and tho 
head-quarters of tho remaining regiment is at Cachar (Silchar), whu;h, being the furthest 
available spot on the Surniah River, having the Lushais to the south, Manipur and 
Burma to the east, and Naga Hills to the north, is obviously an obligatory spot in any 
system of military defence. 

Next in the chain come what (for want of a better name) I may call tho locjil 
reserves, of detachments from these regiments at Gowhilty, Jcyporc, Golsghat, and Sudya, 
none of which (hardly even tho last) are frontier outposts ; and finally come tho series of 
frontier posts strictly so called, including the Naga Hills posts. 

10. These frontier posts are 60 in number (excluding tho above local reserve 

stations), and, of theso 60. somo 36* are 

• iDcladlog tho ffontior police of tho Naga jjy frontier police with 734 men, and 14 

Hills reserve at Kohima. th/military Uh 646 men. 

I should explain that in Assam tho police arc divided into two branches— the 
civil police, who take the ordinary station duties connected with detection and proventiou 
of crime ; and flj the armed or frontier police, whose duty it is to guard jails and trea- 
suries. furnish escorts, and man these frontier outposts, but who have nothing to do with 
the ordiQ|ry criminal work of the district. Theso frontier police are armed with rifles and 
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apo drilled and receive iniislcclry insimctions, and ilieir duties are almost entirely of 
a military nature ; and in the districts where Iho^t have to deal uwith hostile tribeB, sucS 
as Garo and NagJi Hills and Cachar, they arc enlisted mainly for their qualities as soldiers 
from amoTijg: sucdi racGKS as the Nepalese, or the tribes inhabiting the hill^'and slopes of 
Assam, such us Jharuas, Rah has, C:icharis, &c. 

These 60 frontier outposts, as I have said, are held partly by military and partly by 
frontier police. A coinpleto list of them, with their geographical distribution and .the 
(iluss and number of the garrison, will bo found in A]>peiidix A, from which it will he 
seen that the members garrist)fiiiig thorn vary in the outposts proper from about 60 men 
of all ranks to 1‘1 of all ranks in those (held by the military, and even dwindle down to. 
five and seven in a few of tliose held by the police. 

Tlicy are hold, moreover, quite indiscriminately — here a police outpost, there a 
militar^^ then two more jiolice posts, then again one held by troops. Tiiere is no sort of 
system, such as central p«)sts being hold by troops and flanks by police, or imx)ortant and 
<laugorous iK)sts by troo]>s and the loss dangerous by ]wlio,(i, or even one district by troops 
and anotlior l)y police * but it is an absolutely haphazard arrangeine?it, with a slight 
toudoucy observable to relieve the military of the most unhealthy and of the most distant 
posts, but even this much has bceu c^arriod out in a very erratic, and uncertain fashion. 

11. The inconveniences and objections to Ibis system are obvious. The first is the 
. want of administrative unity. The posts 

Objections to preaenl system. being garrisoned by men under different 

organisations, they ceiuse at once to bo a connected cJtnin of posts ready to oo-operate with 
each other, but each ])ost cominiinicates with its own military or civil hoa(l-({uarters only, 
and practically, instead of being a link in a cliain, is merely an isolated garrisoii com- 
manding the ground on which it stands. Patrolling between tlio jiosts is not kept up. 
The duty can be enforced on the police but net on the military, unless the Commanding 
Officer a]»proves. The district officer, wdio is responsibhi for meeting and nqielling siush 
petty raids, can do what ho likes in reg*ard to the jiolico outjiosts. He eaii give no orders 
to the military without delay and circumlocution, and without obvious danger of 
friction. 


12. From a military point of view tlie objo<;tions to the ]>resent system are even 
greater. It breaks tlie liearts of Commanding Officers to see their rogimeuts split u]) on 
this ]»etty detachment duty. »Small btslies of troops, rarely more than 50, and sometimes 
as few as 15, arc sent off by thenistdvcs to distjint and unhealthy posts in the jungle, 
where it is difficult to siqqdy them with f«K)d, and where they remain unvisited by an 
European otiicor sometimes as much Jis six months togetlier. Natiinill 3 ’^ the Commanding 
Officer complains that it is impossible to keep up jiroper drill, proper shooting ligures, 
pnqicr health, or ])roj)er smartness in such circumstances ; and there cannot bo a doubt 
that detachment diffy, when it involves, .’is in these c.ws, enforced idhmess, is<datioii in 
small parties, and absence of siqiervisioii, must have the woi-st effect boih on the health 
and discipline of the men. Add to this that the jirovisioiiing and maintenance of these 
posts is a troubU'some and expensive business, and it will bo admitted that the military 
dislike to sending men on this duty is justified. 


13. Unfortunately, as I have shown above, the frontier posts must be kept up, and 
, , detachment duty must bo done : but I am 

Duly of nuhtary and pol.ee reapcctWely. H „oed not in Assam be 

done by the troops. It seems to me that, theoretically speaking, this sort of small out- 
post duly is strictly and jiroperly worked for an armed frontier police : not for disciplined 
troops organised on the regimental unit. It is not the defence of the country against 
invasion, it is to guard against petty raids, committed by 60 or 100 savages at a time, that 
we keep up these posts. I conceive the legitimate duty of the miUliar 3 ’^ to bo that of 
ail armed reserve, collected at coiivoniont contnil stations, whence they could be sent to 
support the police on an emergency, or to undertake the brunt of any hostile expedition 
outside our own territory. I may observe, in support of my views as to the proper 
distinction of duties, that in the Chithigong Hill Tracts and along the Arracan frontier 
(I believe), where the circumstances are almost identical with those of the Assam 
frontier, the outpost duty is wholly and entirely taken by the armed police. • 
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14. k noxt have to enquire whether such auVrrangement as is here suggested is 

•• Sutotitution of police £or military. . and this ^pencta on the .piestion 

• • ivhethcr our >Tonti«r Police are up to the 

work (1) in qflicieticy, (2) in numbers. In point of efficiency I have little ln*sitation 
in saying that for this special business— the prevention and punishment of raids among 
savage tribes- in jungle-covered hills— the armed police are even more efficient than the 
military. The actual fighting is the smallest part of the task. The essential qualities 
are mobility and handiness. Now, the troops are not easily moved, and arc, in fact, 
very helpless in the jungle. I am not speaking of exceptional regiments like the 44tli 
. S. L. I;, which is recruited from Nepalese, and has had very special experience of jungle 
warfare, but of the ordinary Poorbea or Punjabi sepoy. The troops require a largo 
proportion of carriage ; they require io have tneir paths cut for them, their supplies 
brought to them, their stockades built for them. In fact tliey require to bo waited on, 
whereas the armed }»oliceman is accustomed to the jungles from liis infancy, cuts his 
own paths, rans up his own huts, fetches his own food, and waits upon liiinsclf. The 
sepoy is armed with a breeedi-loiwlcr, and is thus no doubt more useful in actual lighting ; 
but in actual iightiiig, when it comes to musketry, none of the wild trilies an*, niucb to 
be dreaded, and there is ami»lo evidence on the records both of the Dhutan and Lushai 
cani])aigns, and of the many subsequent expeditions that have taken ))lace in the Naga 
Hills, that, in actual fighting, the armed ]>olicemaii is quite fit to take liis place side by 
side with the sepoy. That 1 am not speaking without authority in the foregoing remarks, 

I would refer to what took pbice in 1875, when it was resolv<*d to send a punitive oxp(‘di- 
tion against the Nagas. (Colonel Keatinge, who was at that time Chief Coniniissiom'r 
of Assam, found that the orders of the Siqirome (ioveniment could not be caiTi(*.(l out, 
and in explanation stated that, owing to panic amongst the coolies, he was unable to 
impress thtmi for tr:uisi)ort jmrposes, or oven to guard them when iin])ressctl, and as he 
could uot provide carriage for the baggage and provisions, the troo[»s w(;re unahlo to 
leave their head-quart»*rs. Kinally, a small force of 150 men was sent out, hut, being 
under orders to return within three days, they accomplished nothing. It was not until 
the coolie corps liberated by tlic termination of the Duffla expedition liad been platajd 
at the Chief Comm issiouer’s disposal that effective measures were taken for the punish- 
ment of the Nagas. 

Colonel .lolinstone. Political Agi*iit at Manipur, in his annual report dated‘25th 
Pobruary 1870, to the Government of India, iioti<*es this want of mobility in our troo])S. 
He points out that wiiilo the Manipur raw levies were nsidy to march at a moment’s 
notice, carrying their own baggage siqqdies, and at the end of the march building their 
own huts and stockades, our Native troo]>.s w^ere unable to move without a long array 
of coolies, who had to do everything for them. 

15. In ]>oint of efficiency, then, 1 say that the frontier police are even now' not 

Comparative expeiwo of military and peliec. *‘'**'. H'e xf <>«lin:iry Native 

regiments, and, from their greater mobility, 
would be, if aripod with breech-loaders, dwndedly more (dlieient for this particular duly. 
In point of expense there can bo no comparison. Each soldier of an Assam regiment 
ctKsis the GoveniVncrit not less than lis. 327 a year, each jioliccmaii costs Hs. 180, and, 
if equal efficiency is granted, it is obvious that considerations of economy point to the 
change ; but numerically the force of armed police is at present too weak t») relievo the 
military of all the frontier jKists, and will have to be increased by about 1,000 men. If this 
is done, I am of opinion that tw'o Native regiments can, with perfect safety and unques- 
tionable economy, be set free from Assam. 

The following are the details of the schemo 

16. The Assam armed police force, as at present constituted, consists of — 


13 English cifficers, 
8 Ins]>eciors, 

30 Sub- Inspectors, 


185 Head (Constables, 
1,899 Constaliles, 

21 Uuglcrs, 


distributed over the different districts as shown in Appendix B (not printed), and holding 
86 frontier posts. 

The cost of the present force of armed police, including a moiety share of European 
officers’ salaries, is Us. 3,43,208. 

In making up the strength of the i>olice to 3,(X)0 men, I would propose certain 
modifi^^ations both as to the constitution of the force aud ae to salaries. 
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The following statement gives my views as to the constitution of a of 1,000 
men, and shows the salaries that would have to be paid to otUcers and men : — 



Ks. 


Ks. 

4 Inspectors, i, e . — 


20 Buglers— 


2 Inspectors at Ks. 150. 


10 Buglers at Ks. 10. 


2 Ditto at „ 100. 


10 Do. at „ 9. 


Yearly cost. 

6,000 

Yearly cost. ... 

2,280 

10 Sub-Inspectors, i. e . — 


2 Armourers at Ks. 60. 


2 Sub-Inspectors at Ks. 60. 


Y'early cost. ... 

1,200 

8 Ditto at „ 50. 


Good conduct pay at Ke. 1 per 15 


Y(jarly cost. 

6^40 

per cent, of strength, 160 by 12. 


100 Hciid Constables— 


Yearly cost. 

: 1,800 


20 Head Constables at Bs. 25. 1 Marksman’s pay at Us. 50. 


20 

Ditto 

at 

„ 20. 

Yearly cost. 

600 

40 

Ditto 

at 

„ 16. 

Clothing allowance at Rs, 8 per 


20 

Ditto 

at 

„ 12. 

man, 1,120 men 

8,960 


Yearly cost. ... 20,880 Contingencies at Its. 5 per cent... 7,750 

1,000 Constables — 

200 Constables at Es. 10. Total 1,62,510 

600 Ditto at „ 9. 

300 Ditto at „ 8. 

Yearly cost. ... 1,06,800 

On this scale of pay the cost of 3,000 Frontier Police, including the full complement 
of Native officers, would bo Bs. 1,62,510 by 3 = Ks. 4,87,530. The present Frontier 
Police Force is officered by seven District Superintendents and six Assistjint Su]ieriuUMideiits, 
whoso salaries amount to Rs. 80,000, one-half of nhich, or Ks. 40,000, is debiticd to the 
Frontier Police : the other half (as these offic^^rs have to |)crform ordinary i>olice work) 
is met from civil funds. It w'ould bo necessary to increase the European staff on strength- 
ening the present police force, and I consider that four additional Assistant Superin- 
tendents of Police would be sufficient. 

The European staff would be graded as follows : — 

1 District Superintendent at Rs. 1,000. 4 Assistant Superiiitendenls at Ks. 400. 

2 Ditto ditto at „ 800. 4 Ditto ditto at „ 300. 

3 Ditto ditto at „ 600. 2 Ditto ditto at „ 250. 

2 Ditto ditto at „ 500. Total yearly cost ... Ks. 94,800 

one-half of which would bo met from civil funds. 

Ks. 

The total yearly cost of the proposed new Frontier Police would be 4,87,630 

llulf-pay of European officers ... ... ... 47,400 

Total 6,34,930 


which gives an average cost of Ks. 178|, or, roughly, Ks. 180 for each constable (exclud- 
ing pension charges). For distribution of this force see Appendix D (not printed). 

17. It will be seen from Appendix C (not printed) that each sepoy costs the State 
Ks. 337. 

There is therefore a saving of Ks. 167 on each Frontier Police constable substituted 
for a 8ei)oy. 

18. Assuming that the military are rolievod of the entire outpost duty of the 

ftopo«>d reduction of maitMTg.«taouu provinoc, tl,e qa^Uon remains as to what 

force IS necessary for the purposes of a reserve 
pure and simple. 

1 am of opinion that a garrison of two full regiments would bo ample. 
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In earlier part of this Note I have shewn what, in my opinion, the chances of 
diini^er from external attack are ; and for offensive operations, should we have to under- 
take a serious punitive expedition a^inst any one of the most powerful tribes, such as 
Nagas, Lushais^*or Abors, I consider that* a force of 500 men is the largest that could be 
effectually utilised, considering the quality of the enemy, the nature of the country, the 
difficulties of transport, and the want of communications. 


If we had to invade Manipur or Bhutan, it might be necessary to increase our 
strength ; but this would involve imperial and not merely local interests, and in either 
’ case there would bo ample time to draw upon the central reserves at Calcutta. 

% 

I .am of opinion that with such an armed police as I have proposed, maintained at 
its full strength, and armed with breech-loaders, a force of 1,200 troops would, in exist- 
ing circumstances, be sufficient to ensure the safety of the province ; but as regiments 
arc now organised dt a strength of 800 men, I would say two full Nafive regiments are 
ample. 

To make this force effective for instant defence and punishment of the frontier tribes, 
it should be plac^od, more directly than is usual, at the disposiil of the Chief Commissioner, 
not of course in matters of detail, but in the general power of ordering immediate opera- 
tions of reinforcement or pursuit. 


These two regiments I would distribute as follows : — 


Olio full regiment at Shillong. 
n .^,. 4 . ( 400 men at Sudya. 

Ono regiment [400 men at Cachar. 


I prefer Sudya to Bebroghur as being somewhat healthier and more available for 
reinforcing the chain of posts along the north bank of the Berhampootcr, as it is 60 
miles up stream, and the troops can come down stream ripidly, but move up stream with 
difficulty. The choice, however, between these two sites is quite open, and I lay no 
groat stress on the selection. The resisons for selecting Cachar liave Jilready been 
explained. With those as the stations for the central reserve, all the minor reserve 
stations may eventually bo abandoned, though, until the police force is brought up to 
its full strciiglli, the local reserves at Golaghat and Sudya must necessarily be retained. 

The regiments should, if possible, be recruited from Nepalese and other hill tribes. 
Neither Hindustanis nor Punjabis thrive in the climate, nor are they well adapted for 
jungle work, it is probable that, with only two Native regiments in Assam, a separate 
brigade staff will bo deemed superfluous. 


«•«***** 


26. 


To sum up, my proposals are — 

(1) to relieve the military of all frontier outpost duty ; 

(2) to make this duty over to the frontier i)oli(!e ; 

(3) to bring up the strength of the frontier police to 3,000 men ; 

(4) to reduce the military garrison of Assam by two regiments ; 

(5) to abolish the brigade staff ; 

(6) to place the two remaining regiments— 
ono at Shillong, 

one-half at Sudya or Dobroghur, 

one-half at Silchar, abolishing all other cantonments ; 


• «•**«* 


S. C. BAfLEY. 
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APPENDIX A. J, 

Names oj Outposts^ with strength of Garrisons^ on the Assam Frontier. 
Surma VaIiLEY. 


Sylhbt District ... 


Police 


Military ... 


Cachak District ... 


Police 


i^Military ... 


( Adamporo 

... 

• 

32 

< K ham bar Ghat 

... 

... 

32 

(.Lan^i 

... 


33 


Total 


95 

( Alinajjar 



46 

( Chargola 

... 

...• 

45 


TUal 

... 

91 

^Assaloo 

... 

... 

11 

Thcmikar 

• •• 

... 

18 

Mc'ii^^roora 


... 

18 

J Maiigloo 


... 

18 

I (^’hatari'hiiRi 

• 

... 

40 

.1 halnac'liorra 


*.( 

42 

Mairiadhar 

... 

... 

27 

^Jhiri Ghat 


... 

19 


Total 

... 

103 

/ Monicrlclca.il 



41 

\ "Nawarband 

... 


41 

1 Political Agent’s Manipur, 


guard 

... 

... 

41 


Total 

... 

123 


Giro Hills 


Ehasi Hills 


Naoa Hills 


Hill Districts. 


Police 

r Rongrengirri ... 

\ Mijulgirri 
’••IHyak 

C Damalgirri 

... 27 

... 14 

... 14 

... 14 


Total 

... 69 

Military ... 

... Jowai 

... 60 

Police 

f Dimapore 

1 Diphiipani 
... -{ llhandari 

Wokha 

l^Samugudting ... 

... 18 
9 
7 

... 44 

... 30 


Total 

... 108 

Police 

... Reserve at Kohima 

... 100 

^Military ... 

^ Wokha ... 

... j SaiTiiigudting ... 
(.Kohima 

... 61 
... 43 

... 100 


Total 

214 
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Assam Valley. 




Helem 

... 

... 13 


f Police .„ ... - 

1 < 

Halipara 

«, 

... 13 


.Daimani 

... 

... 13 

Dueeuno 

...j 


Total 

... 39 


t Military ... 

Oodalguri 

MS 

... 58 

Nowoono 

... ... ... 


... 

... mL 

GowHA'rry 

.. ... ••• 

... 

• •t 

... A/7. 

Goalpaba 

... ... ... 

... 


... A/7. 

• 


^Debrjipahar 

• • • 

... 9 



Ainguri 


5 

SlBSAGAE 

... Police 

Gellcki 

• •• 

... 11 



Behubar 


... 14 



^Obhoy])ore 


... 11 




Total 

... 50 



^Mukhum 


... 17 


1 

Dijdioo 


... 18 


I 

Dikrong 


... 11 


f Police ... ...-< 

Doiiioh 

... 

... J1 


Bordoluni 


7 



Lalakdoloni 


7 



^Borpathur 

... 

... 7 

IjUKUIMPORB 



• 

— 




78 


1 

r Pobha Mukh 

... 

... 46 


^Military ... 

) Seesri 

J Dibrong 

... 

... 24 

... 11 



C Jaiporo 

... 

... 26 




Total 

... 110 

Police Posts 


... 

... 

.., 35 

Military do. 

... 

... 

... 

... 14 




Tt)tal 

... 49 


Excluding head -quarters, there are — 

35 police outposts with 634 Frontier Police. 

14 military outposts with military. 

The average strength of police outposts* garrisons ; strength of military outposts : : 18 .* 46 

Bs. 

Total ... ... ... ... 2,66,208 

Add miscellaneous charges ... ... 37,000 

Half-i)ay of European officers ... ... 40,000 

Total ... 3,43,9!08 

1,890 men cost Rs. 3,43,208 = Rs. 180 per man. 
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l[,-—From 0. TIkrnahd, Fsq., Officiating Serreiary to the Government of Tgjkia^ to the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam,— No. 119, dated Fort William, the 27*A 
March 1880. * 

• » 

111 your nicmorjindum of tho 12th Aupfust 1879 was submittod to tho Army 
Organization Commission a scheme for reducing tho garrison of Assam from four 
regiments to two, for raising the strength of tho frontier i)olice to 3,000 men. 

2. The Army Commission have fully accepted the view that frontier outposts 
duty in Assam should be undertaken by jMdice, that the distribution of regiments over 
many small outposts impairs the efllcicncy and discipline of tho troops, and that the' 
frontier police force should be incr^wsed so as to undertake the whole outpost duty. 
But tho Commission do not support the proposal to reduce tho military garrison of. Assam 
to two regiments of tho present strength. They propose to leave in Assam two-aud-half 
battalions of Native Infantry, such battalion being 912 strong ; and also to place a division 
of Mountain Artillery, two guns with about 40 men, in Assam. They propose also 
to keep standing Government csirriage, elejihants, mules, and a coolie corps sullicient 
to move out half the force, fully equipped, at 24 hours* notice. 

3. The Government of India have not yet t>asscd orders upon the Army Commis- 
sion’s Report. But I am to ask you to reinirt, as soon as may be convenient, how far 
your scheme for increiuwd frontier police can bo modilie<l, if the garrison proposcsl by tho 
Commission is sjinctioncd for Assam. Tho saving caused by military reductions, under 
the scheme put forward by the Commission, will of course be considerably loss than 
under the scheme set forth in your memoRindum of August last. Meanwhile, an 

incre;is(? of 300 men to the frontier police has 
ITomo Department No. 100 of isth March 1880. been sanctioned by tho Government of India 
Foreign Department No. 170 of 13th February mc»et present needs. And it would be w'oll 

to consider what is the least mldiiion to the 
frontier police you would require, on tho understanding that all tho outpost duty is to bo 
undertaken by tho police. 


III.— From C. J. LyaLL, Esq., C.l.E., Officiating Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam, to the Secretary to the Government of India, — No. 1206. dated 
Shillong, the 2^th July 1880. 

The Chief Commissioner has delayed answering your letter No. 119, dated the 27th 
March till ho could wio some prospect of a definito .settlement as to the future polujy to 
be adopted in the NagJi Hills. In paragraph 56 of my letter No. 94S, dated tho I7th 
June to tho addrt'ss of the Eoreign Department, the Chief Commissioner rocommciidod 
that for tho present, a whole Native regiment should bo (piartcred ii>tho Naga Hills and 
at its base of supplies (Golaghat). This view has, he understands, been urged also by 
GoneRil Nation on the military authorities, and it has been recommended both by Captain 
Williamson and by Major Michell, the present Political Officer of tho Naga Hills. 

2 Sir Steuart Bayley is not aware what view tho Gtwenimont of India are inclined 
to take of these rooommendations, but he is unwilling any longer to delay answering 
Yonr inquiries as to tho number of frontier police required to take up all the outpost 
duty in Assam in accordance with tho views expressed by tho Army Commission. On 
the assumption, however, that Kohima, or some other central position in tho Naga Hills, 
will bo maintained in order to control tho Angamis and protect our settled districts from 
their raids and that a full regiment will, for some time at all events, bo absorbed in this 
duty I am to say that the retention in Assam of two-and-a-half battalions, instead of 
the two regiments which he had previously recommended, will not enable the Chief 
Commissioner to reduce by a single man tho estimated number of frontier police proposed 
in his memorandum of the 12th August for garrisoning the frontier posts. 

3. Sir Steuart Bayley does not hesitate to admit that his views have been consider- 
ably modified since that tho memorandum was written. First came tho massacre of 
Mr. Damaut and his party in October, and the inability of the garrison at Kohima to 
disperse their foes and secure food and water ; and these wore followed by the protracted 
operations of Genenil Nation’s force, which though at one time it amounted to 1,400 men, 
required six months to reduce three Naga villages te submission, was unable to ^bject 
them to any ver^ memorable defeat, suffezed in killed and wounded more losa uian it 
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inflictod to the enemy, and was unable either to prevent or adequately to punish such 
daring att^ks as those on the Baladhan garden in Cachar. Sir Sleuari Bay ley does not 
recapitulate these facts as'in any way rdiflecting on the troops cfr Ihoir olUcers. On the 
contrary, lie no reavsou to suppotib that any Native tnwps could have doins the work 
with better spirit, or more elliciently ; but it is for that very reason that ho a])preciatcs 
what a ditlicult task it must bo for a long time to come to control the Augamis in their 
own hills and to prevent their raiding on our territory. It is not surprising if, in the 
face of these events, the Chief Commissioner desires to modify the views expressed in 
paragraph 1 8 of that memorandum, and to place the minimum military force of the 
province, even when all outposts are held by the police, for the present at throe regiments, 
and hereafter at two-and-a-halC battalions and two^uus, as proposed by the Commission. 

4, But this will not diminish the number of outposts, nor of frontier police required 
to gaitison thorn. The frontier police will still have to take over 14 ])osis, which will 
absorb 646 men. The proposed re-establishment of the North Cachar Sub-Division will 
absorb 100 tfien, \i1io will practicjally be a reduction from the 4(X) men estimated for the 
Naga Hills Police. Tlie same force may also have to strengthen the Cachar Police, wdio 
ought to supply the escort of the Political Agent at Manipur, but arc too weak to do so, 
as the i>osts rc<iuired to protect the exposed tea gardens of Cachar must still bo main- 
tained. W hi lo all over the province the reserves are so weak 1 hat the strain of sending 
up 200 moil to the NagJi Hills last October mused them absolutely to disa])p(‘ar from 
every station. Without some reserve, regular drill and instruction cannot be maintained, 
and the Chief Commissioner is convinced that the scale of 3,0()0 constables, as pr()]»osed 
in the 16th paragraph of his memorandum above refernid to, is the very lowest wliich 
will allow of the outpost duty being taken over from the military. This niimher, of 
course, is inclusive of the additions of 200 men recently sanctioned in your letter No. 110, 
dated the lOlli March lK8t), to the frontier polieo of tlio Naga Hills, and of 100 men 
similarly added to the Csuiliar Proniicr Police by letler No. 176 J.P., dated the 13lh 
Pehruary 18S0, from tlie Poreign Department. In regard to the giMieral ex|wdioncy of 
the transfer of all outposts from the (diarge of the military to that of the frontier police, 
the (Jhief O)mmissioiier has no doubt whatever ; the pi'cuiiiary saving will bo less than 
wjis at first estimated, but it will still bo considemblo, and will be accompanied by in- 
creased administrative and military (jflicieucy. 


/F. — Note hy the Chief Commissioner Mr. Elltott on the Re-oryanisaiion of the Police 

Department in Assam, 

Part I.— Prontier Police. 

During the last cold weather I have paid much attention to the condition of the 
Frontier Police and to the location and equipment of their outposts ; and I Jiavo Iiiwl the 
ailvaiitage of hearing the question discussed hy His Excellomjy the Commander-in-Chiet 
during ins tour in#Assain, ainl of receiving from him subsequent ly a moiuorandum in which 
li(j ro(!ordod his views on the subject. I wish, thercfore, to liegiii these remarks by public- 
ly acknowledging tlie obligations I am under to him for the assistance which he has thus 
afforded me. I have also had before me Sir Stcuart Bayley’s note of 12th August 1879 
(forwarded to the Government of India wdtli his Sc‘creiary’s hdter No. 1921, dated the 
1st September 1879), in which Ikj treated at length of tho changes he proposed to introduce, 
which were (1) to relievo tho military of all frontier outpost duty, (2) to make over this 
duty to the Prontier Police, and (3) to bring up the strength of the Frontier Police to 
8,000 men. His views on heads (1) and (2) have luy entire concurrence, though I differ 
a little from him under head 3, as to tlie way in which I would propose to organise the 
PVonticr Police. 

2. The sanctioned strength of the Frontier Police is as shown in tho margin ; this 

includes an increase of 27 tilliccrs, 8 buglers, 
and 300 constaliles sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India for special service in the Naga 
Hills, but tho cost of which has not been 
included as yet in the Provincial finances and 
contract. This force, as at present constituted, 
^ performs scmi-civil, semi-military duties. 

Except iA the Garo and Naga Hills, where no Civil Police oxisle, they arc not employed 


Inspectors 



... 0 

8iib* Inspectors 



... 31 

Uoad Const allies 

.. ••• 


... 213 

Constables 

•• ... 


... 

Buglers ... 

... .... 


... 20 


Total 

• 

... 2,48.1 
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in the detection of crime or the arrest of criminals ; but the civil duties' they p^'fform are 
those of guarding cutcherries, tronsuries, and jails, and escorting prisoners and treasured 
On the military side, theif chief duty is to guard the 45 outposts, which have been estab- 
lished either to check frontier raids along the boruers of the province o* . else to keep 
down internal disturbances, as in the cjise of the Garo and Naga Hills. Then there is a 
c<»rtain strength kept up at each district head-quarters as a reserve for purposes of 
drill and to supply reliefs and ciisualties. The exact numbers are of necessity always 
varying ; but, approximately speaking, the present strength of the police force is divided 
among the three classes of employments as follows : — 

Guards, escorts, and other semi-civil duties at head-quarters of district 
and sub-divisions ... ^... ... ... ... 610 

Frontier outposts ... ... ... ... ... 669; 

Garo Hills ... ... ... ... 332 

Iloserves, vacancies, sick, and on leave ... ... ... . 872 

2,483 


3. Regarding the semi-oivil duties of the Frontier Police, T agree with some 
remarks made by the late Inspector General, Major Pect, in a note on this subject, 
where ho says — 

“ Station guards and escorts do not require highly-trained soldiers. ** * * To put 
a highly trained Goorkha on a jail or treasure guard is a pure waste of money, and more 
than money,** 

I propose, therefore, that, except at the stations where in future the reserves of 
Frontier Police are to be massed, which reserves can conveniently be utilised for this 
purpose, these station duties should be made over to the Civil Police, who, if armed, and 
taught to use their arms, should be quite sufBcient for the purpose. They are found 
sutUcient in other provinces, and there is certainly no reason why, with a gentle and peace- 
ful population like the Assamese, a more warlike instrument should be required for such 
purposes than elsewhere. The Frontier man costs rather more than a Civil Polk^jinan, so 
that for every reason it would be better to transfer these duties to the Civil Police. 
The change will affect the stations of Sibsagar, Nowgong, Tezpur, Dhubri, all the 
sub-divisional stations, and, to some extent, Sylhet and Gauliati. But at the two large 
jails of Sylhet and Gauhati 1 should still prefer to retain the Frontier Police as guards, 
since there are no troops in those stations, and an outbreak among the prisoners, however 
unlikely, might be a serious calamity, if not immediately put down. 

4. Turning next to the question of outposts, we have to consider — (1) the nature of 
the duties to be demanded from Frontier Police at an outpost ; (2) the location of the 
outposts ; (3) the manner in which the outposts should be fortified ; (4) the strength to 
be allotted to each outpost. As to the first question Sir D. Stewart has written that the 
outposts ought to he entrusted entirely from the Frontier Police, and the military should 
be relieved of this duty, and should bo massed to form a reserve ; tbat the duties per- 
formed by the police in watching the frontier are “ of a military rather than a civil 
character ;** that “ it is necessary to give them an organisation of a more military 
character than has hitherto obtained, and to improve their training and equipment ;’* 
and that “ the purpose of the police posts along the frontier is to acquire information 
and to guard against a surprise.** This authoritative declaration is of great value to me, 
and especially the last clau.se of it, which gives the true key-note as to the object with 
which the outposts are constructed. This object has not been always kept in mind ; and, 
while some posts are so weakly manned that they cannot perform these duties, it has been 
argued by some offlcors that they ought to bo so strongly equipped as to serve the purpose 
of a garrisoned fort, able not only to resist prolonged attack, but to prevent the irrup- 
tion of a strong body of enemies. This, the Commander-in-Chief declares, is not their 
duty : for such serious work as this w'e must look to the military to protect the country. 
The Frontier Polioe ought to be, in the main, the eye, and not the hand, of the execu- 
tive ; but, in order to be this effectually, they should be strong enough to patrol in force, 
and to resist a sudden rush, or a slight or ordinary attack, at least for a few hours. To 
fulfil these conditions, I think the ordinary strength of a police outpost, where it is more 
than a few hours* march from its reserve, should be 2 head constables and 20 constables. 
Such a body would be able to supply two sentries— one at the gate and one at a {ligh post 
of observation ; and to send out a patrol daily in two directions to join on to the nearest 
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outpost, would also be able, if attacked, to divide intot wo parties ; a head-constable 

j^itn 10 could be left in the post, while the other half the force sallied out either to 
attack the assailants, or tb cut their wtfy through and summon assistance. 

6. As to> the second point, the location of the outposts, Sir D. Stewart has remarked 
that “ as a general rule the actmil sites of the outposts have not been well chosen for 
defenoe.^l I am not sure if His Excellency is writing hero only of those military out- 
posts which be saw himself, on the way to and near Sadiya, or if he refers to iuformatir)n 
received as to other frontier police outposts in that neighbourhood. I would not put my 
own opinion in opp^ition to that of so great an authority : but I venture to think that, 
if the Commander-in -Chief had seen a largo number of the outposts which 1 visited, 
he would not have formed so unfavourable an opinion of their sites. At IcJist, T paid 
particular attention to this question, and was seldom, if ever, able to suggest a better site, 
all pohits considered. In an undulating and wooded country it is often impossible to 
secure a site which is perfect both from an engineering and from a political point of view, 
which is coiftplcteiy suitable for defence and secure against attack, and at the same time 
commands the road or path or stream which it is necessary to hold in check. Water is 
one of our chief difficulties in selecting a site ; it is always found low down, and the out- 
post must be close to water : a neoessity whic'h prevents it being placed on the top of a 
hill. But if the jungle is cleared for a distance of 200 yards all round, and tho ground 
sloped so that it can be swept with fire from the outpost* throughout that distance, I think 
that, considering the class of enemies with which we have to deal, the site may bo con- 
sidered fairly strong, oven though it would be untenable against an enemy armed with 
weapons of precision. 

6. Passing now from tho actual site chosen to tho general location of an outpost 
in a particular valley or ou a particular road, the principle adopted seems to have been to 
choose a line along which the frontier tribes have already raided, or which is a track used 
by them for communication and trade, and likely to bo used by them in war. It is diffi- 
cult to say what other principle could bo adopted, for it is impossible to guard every track 
and pathway. I may, however, refer to my two notes on the South and North Cachar 
linos of out|>osts, dated the 21.th Pebruary 1882 (copies of which are appended to this 
paper), as showing my views in greater detail, and illustrating them by application to 
particular ceases. And I would say briefly that the following principles might be laid 
down : (1) that tho outpost should command a track along which frontier tribes have 
raided, or which is so convenient of access that they would be lik(‘ly, if they did raid, to 
use it ; (2) that it should not be far in advance of the population and cultivation it is 
intended to protect ; (3) that it should not bo nearer another outpost, nor further, than 
the distance which can bo conveniently covered by a patrol, provided that the intervening 
country is such that it is important to patrol through it in order to learn what is going on. 

7. On the whole, I think the lociition, :is now existing, has been the result of com- 
mon sense and practical experience, and cannot be much improved upon I have ordered 
one or two alterations, such as the abolition of tho Jaipur post, which was only four miles 
off another post, and commanded no regular route of Naga access : and there are three or 
four of the smalls outposts which I have not yet visited, and about the necessity of 
which I am not quite certain. But these are matters of small detail. If, as is suggested 
in the 5th paragraph of my note on the southern line of outposts in the Surma Valley, 
the Government of I ndia think it worthwhile to appoint an officer or a commission to 
decide on the question of general location and of actual sites, 1 shall bo well pleased, 
but I doubt myself if the gain will be commensurate with the cost. I should think it 
sufficient if the Government of India would lay down the general principles by which 
the location of an outpost should bo governed, and if I were to authorise Major 
Williamson, the Inspector General of Police, now on furlough, to see that those principles 
are carried out. He has had both Civil and Military training, and has also had ox|»eriencc 
of fighting with the Garos and Nagas ; he knows therefore what is wanted and how to 
provide it. 

8. Subject to any further reconsideration, the list which I have drawn up shows my 
present proposals as to the positions of the Frontier Police outposts which ought to be 
kept up ; of these Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 32, 39, 41, 43, 45 have 
been chosen, I believe, as commanding easy and much-used lines of communication. 
Nos. 7, -8, 9, 11, 12, 16, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 30, 31, 33, .34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 42, 44, have 
either been aotuidly attacked by« raiders or have been constructed to guard paths along 
which .raids have been made. Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 34, 36, and 37 have hitherto been occupied 

the ifiilitary. It was my predecessor’s wish, and it has been mine, to substitute 
Irontier Police for sepoys ; and now that the Commander-in-Chief has pronounced that 
the frontier duties can be more efficiently and economically performed by police than by 
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Boldiors, I have no 1ie»iiaiion in proposing the substitution. No. 10, Domjur Jims been 
r(*cciitly occupied to chock an expocdod advance of tlie Abors. Nos. 27, 28, and 29 hav^ 
not yot been occupied, bift arc posts \vhi<!h the Deputy Commissioner has selected under 
my orders in the Naga Hills, and which 1 propose to establish, and to inap^with Frontier 
Folice, HO as to hold that country more thoroughly in hand, and to make oiir Government 
more visible to the Nagsis than it can be while con<5ontratod at Kohima and “Wokha. In 
the course of time, no doubt, it will be possible to reduce their strength, but it would 
not be wise at first to expose our now s^'stera of administration to any disaster by plant- 
ing out too weak a force in the midst of these baroly-bimed savages. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 
12, 13, and 18 arc those which I mentioned in the preceding jjaragraph as posts regard- 
ing the necessity of which 1 am somow'hat doubtful. Of these 45 posts I have visited 
26 during my cold weather tour. 

9. T have not included in this list the ten outposts in the Garo Hills, of which 1 
have only seen three. 'Phese are outposts of a rather different chaiactor, being intended 
(like Nos. 27, 28, 29 in the Naga Hills) to hold the district in chock, aiur ] ire vent the 
still half-siivage Garos from giving trouble, and they take th(\ place of the civil tbaiias 
and outposts in other districts. t am not able to offer any suggestions regarding this 
«listri<;t, and have no ro.‘uson to think that any change is rcqnireil, as the outposts w'<tc 
scileeled by Major Williamson while he was Deputy Comniis.'^ionor of the district, and 
knew more of it than any one else. ^Plie number of police was shown not to be excessive 
last year when there was a rising among the Garos, and Major Peet had some difficulty in 
bringing together 100 or 150 men to put it down ; but, and at the same time, I do not 
think it is too small, and I propostj for the present to make no change in the strength of 
the Frontier Police in the Guro Hills or in their locution. 

10. As to the manner in which these outposts should be fortified, I beg h'avo to 
refer to paragra]>U 0 of my note on the Cachar outpi)sts. Since writing that note, I visited 
the now stockades made by Major Hcresford at Nizamghat and liomjiir, and found that 
they fulfilled all the oouditioiis which I had Ihought necessary. I think all the outposts 
shonM imitat e the defences set up here, though those less exposed to attack need be less 
strongly built. 

11. I come next to the way in which the police should ])e distributed at those out- 
posts. As was stated above, 1 ^iroposc gcnenilly to man lliem wdth two non-commission od 
ollhsers or bead con.^tables ami 20 men : but to place a smaller number in those minor 
oiitj)OHts, such as Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 16, 18, 20, 39, whore the frontier tribes have for 
years shown tbcinselves so peaceable that there is now littlii ap})reliension of - an attack, 
and at tho.so place.s, siudi as Nos. II, 12,23, 2t, 43, 45, which are so near their rc^c^veH 
that they could he reinforced in a fewr hours if attacked, where there arc three or four 
outpo.st,s in a cojiiiniions cilia in, I would give a Sub- Inspector to visit them constantly and 
keep uj) discipline. At sub-divisional liead-cjiiarters, such as Sadiya (No. 15), Wokha 
(26), and Gnngong (40), and at posts particularly exposed, such as Nos. 10, 27, 28, 29, 34, 
and 42, 1 propose to give a stronger forex?, amounting in souie cases to 60 men, and would 
place ill some of them an Inspector in charge. 

12. The numerical total of the force distributed at outposts, -las I propose, is 5 
Inspecjtors, ItJ Sub- Inspectors, 95 Head Constables and 9t0 Constables : the present force 
being 2 Inspectors, 10 Sub-lnsiKx;tors, 55 Head Constables, and 603 Constables. 

Hut then 1 set free 8 couimi.ssionGd and 35 non-commissioned officers and 263 sepoys 
of the regular force, besides jiroviding for three new outposts in the Naga District, w’liich 
will employ 150 constables, together with their complement of officers. I trust, therefore, 
my proposed distribution will not be thought extravagant. Including tho guard for tlie 
tvvi) large jails, the effective force re<iuired is 5 Inspectors, 16 iSub-Iuspectors, 99 Head 
Constables, aud 976 Constables. 

13. Tho next question is the strength of the reserve, which has to be kept in order 
to maintain the Frontier Police in a state of eflieicnoy. It is admitted by every one 
that a long continuance of outpost service has a bad effect on the morale of the men : 
they forget their drill, and get slack in their discipline j in the constant ^rformance of 
the same routine duties they lose their alertness and carry out their work in a perfunc- 
tory way. It is necessary that they should be frociuently relieved and brought back to 
head-quarters to recover their esprit de corps and their drill. I propose that they should 
never spent more than six months of tho year at outposts, that is to say, the reserve 
always be equal to the force required to hold the outposts. It will depend on local cir- 
cumstances, such as disttiuee from head -quarters and state of the communications,*^ wriether 
should spend six mouths continuously ou outxx>st duty or luive two spells of three months 
at a time. 
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14, order to keep both the force on actual duty and the reserve at their full 
qrumbers, TNs neceswiry to provide for casualties, such as sickness, leave, aud short re- 
cruitments. Vacancies caVinot always b’b filled up at once : the Chief recruiting season is 
the cold weathpr, and the recruit requires six months* training before ho is siiinciently 
efficient to be sent on outpost service. I find that the avcnigo number of men on leave 
and sicluin hospital has during the last year been about 6 per cent, of the whole. AVe 
have of late been about 7 per cent, below our full nominal strength through failure to 
recniit, and the average duration of a P’roiiticr Policeman’s service may be taken as 
about ton years. The average number of recruits to bo obtained annually is therefore 
about 1*0 per cent. ; and as these are ineffective for half a year, wo may rc<;kon that half 
of the number, or 5 per cent., are permanently ^effectives throughout the year. Tho 
total number of incffectives to be provided for is thonifore about 11 per coiit. ; but in 
the present caleiilations it will ])orhaps he sufficient to estimate it at 10 per cent., and the 
total Frontier Police force should bo constituted as follows 


• 

Inspectors. 

8nb- 

Xus]>ui‘tors. 

llead- 
cun stables. 

Constables. 

On outpost duty (including jail) 

... 5 

16 

99 

976 

Beserve for reliefs ... ... 5 

Surplus 1.0 sup])ly the place of ineffcctives, 

16 

99 

976 

at 10 jicr cent. 

... 1 

3 

20 

19t 

Garo Hills Police ... 

... 2 

6 


300 

Buglers 



... 

... 

20 

Total 

... 13 

41 

242 

2,466 


15. Lastly, we come to tho question of how these P^rontier Polioo should bo 
organised. Hitherto it hus been the i)ractict? to allot to ojich district a fixed numlujr of 
PVonticr Polieo siifUeiont to perform both tho somi-eivil :ind semi-military duties 
described in my 2ud psiriigrajih, and also a reserve sufficient both to supply relitifs and 
casualti(‘8 aud to be available to pul down any ilistiirbaucc which may arise, tn this way, 
tho reserve strengt h of the Front ier Police, which according to the figures in paragrapli ^ 
looks (sousidcrable, has been frittered away by being divided among ten districts, so miudi 
so that in none of Ibese, ex<':e]d (’aehnr, was it ever ])0'4siblo to bring any considerable 
number of men on to parade atone time. As 1 have alreatly said, it is i»artof my scheme 
to relieve them of tho s<‘mi-(!ivil duti(‘s (except the guarding of the Syiliot and (Janliati 
Jails); ami by this elumge there will bo no Frontier Police left in the Cloalpara and 
Nowgong Districts, in Kaiiirup fuily at the Gauhati Jail, in Darrang two small outposts 
(Nos. 1 and 2), ami in Sibsagar tlirco (No.s. 18, 19, and iiO). It has hitherto been tho 
jiractiee to place both the (’ivil and l'>oiitier Polieo under the same Distriid {Su]>eriuteiid- 
ents, w ho are in m> ease military men. Sir I). Stewart has laid his finger on this hlot, 
by ad vmrating that e\ I icrieueed officers should be ap])ointed to servo with the Frontier 
Poliee, so as to niakt) it really ellhueiit as a military (or, as I shouhl rather call it, semi- 
military) iiolice. Accordingly, J ])roi»ose that, iiist.ead of being organised in ten distinct 
bodies, and altaohgd to ten districts, the Fronth‘r Police should in fiilurt! be organised in 
four b(>dies : two for llie Garo Hills aud Naga Hills, the area of jurisdiidiou being iden- 
tical with that of tlie civil district ; one for the Surma Valltw, cousi.'sting of tho Cachar 
and Sylhet Districts, with head-quarters at C;u;har ; one fertile North-Kastcrii Frontier, 
with head-quarters at Dibrugarli or Sadi^^a, embracing the small outposts in the Silisagar 
and Darning Districts, ami siipidying the Gauhati Jail. If a hpecial political officer is 
placed in charge of our relations with all the tribes of the North- Fast orn Frontiiir, and is 
posted to Sadi 3 *a, I should bo incJiiitKl to place the head-iiuarters of the Frontier Polieo 
reserve at Siwliya : but, as this is not settled, I have in tlni appendix jiroposed to divide it 
between Sadiya and Dibrugarli, since Sadiya is at a rather inconvenient distance from 
tho outposts lower down tlio valley. 

16. Those 'would bo tho four divisions of tho IVonticr Police. As I have .said, I 
propose no change in the Garo Hills at present, because I am not wtdl acquainted with 
the district ; and, as there are no roads, and the police must be much scattered, 1 hardly 
think it is posssiblo to attain much military discipline and efficiency there : at least, I 
would rather wait and try w'hat can be done under more favourable conditions. The 
other three divisions should, as tho Commander-iii-Chiof proposes, bo ordinarily command- 
ed by young military officers, wdio would bo lent for tho purpose for a five years* term. 
But, for the present, 1 should be content that the Cachar-Sylhet Division should remain 
under Mf. Daly, who, though a civilian, has a good deal of military knowledge, and who 
has brought his Frontier Police into a state of much greater efficiency than those of any 
other district. It would be a great disoDuragomeut to him to take the reformed police 
out of his hands, when he has done so much for the unroformed police, and I think it will 
be safe to retain him at any rata for a year of two, till we sec if his police full behind 
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those of the two other divisions or not. If, then, my scheme is sanctioned, I^ould ask 
for two young officers as “ Commandants of the Assam Frontier Police.** ^eir pay ts 
Lieutenants would be R5. 226, and I recommend 'that a staff p*ay of Bs. 300 or Rs. 400 
should be added to it. The amount of the staff allowance which is re^pisite to make 
these appointments attractive can bo best decided by the military authorities. Brigadier^ 
General Nation thinks that loss than Rs. 400 would not tempt a young officer to forfeit 
his chance of succeeding to the adjutancy, or even to an acting wing command, during a 
period of five years ; but perhaps it would be better on this account to fix the term at 
three years as a minimum, with option to continue for five years. It must be remembered 
that in both the Dibrugarh and Naga Hills Districts living is very expensive. The staff* 
pay, however, should cover everything except travelling allowance. I would not grant 
the Naga Hills allowance to the Commandant of the Frontier Corps. 

17. To keep up the pay bills and returns of each corps the clerical establishments 
which already exists can be utilised. The separation of Frontier Police and Civil Police 
will, if anything, (make office work easier, and diininisli the amount 'of office establish- 
ment required. No extra expenditure will be required on this account. 

18. One small change w'hich I advocate has been very urgently pressed upon me 
both by the men and their officers : it is that their titles should be assimilated to those of 
the Military and not to those of the Civil Police. There is no doubt but that the service 
will be more popular, and rocruitinent among fighting castes easier, if they are^ called 
Sipahis, llavildars, Jemadars, and Subadars, and I trust the Government of India wdll see 
no objection to this. It has already been conceded in the iinse of the Chittagong Hill Police. 

19. If these proposals are approved, I should recommend that, of the annual number 
of recruits enlisted, 50 per cent, should be chosen among Jharwas (men of the Assam 
Valley) or Caudiaris, and 50 per cent, among Goorkhas. We cannot get for the police quite 
as got)d a class of Goorkhas as the military can obtain ; but I am informed that we have for 
the last two or three years succeeded in enlisting a very fair number of Nepalese of good 
physique and fighting traditions. It is of ctmrm essential that they should be enlisted 
on the terms of the Regulation proposed in m3' Secretary’s No. 884, dated the ilth June 
1881, ill order to bring their term of service, the period of notice they have to give on 
withdrawing from the force, and the punishments to which they arc liable while in it, 
into conformity with those prescribed for sepoys. 

aO. 1 have shown this note to Brigadier-General Nation, c. B. (as requested by His 
Excellency the Commaiider-in-Chief), and am authorised to say that he agrees in all the 
proposals it contains. He has also suggested that the reserves at Dibrugarh, Kohima, 
and Silchar should be occasionally called on to parade with the regular regiments stationed 
there, and be annually inspected by the superior officer the Brigadier-General may nomi- 
nate, the inspection report being communicated to the Chief Commissioner through the 
Inspector General. These suggestions have my entire support, and 1 think such a 
collection of the Frontier Police and military will be most valuable. 


21. I refrain at present from entering into the comparative financial effects of these 
proposals, because they must be taken in conjunction with the changes they necessitate in 
the strength of the Civil i*olice, to which 1 shall next advert. But the expense of the 
Frontier Police, organised as above proposed, may bo estimated as follows : — 


4 Commandants of Frontier Police Corps — 

2 Lieutenants at Rs. 225 and staff pay Rs. 300 
Mr. Duly, Cachar 
Mr. Fisher, Garo Hills 
13 Frontier Subadars, average pay Rs. 150 
41 Do. Jemadars average pay Rs. 60 

242 Do. Havildars, average pay Rs. 16 

2,466 Do. Police Sipahis, average pay Rs. 8-8 

Naga Hills allow'ance, 680 men, at Re. 1-8 


Monthly. Annually. 
Ks. K». 

... 1,050 12,600 

800 9,600 

600 7,200 

... 1,950 23,400 

... 2,460 29,620 

872 46,464 

... 20,961 2,51,532 

... 1,020 12,-.i40 


Total ... 3,92,656 


The present costs of the Frontier Police (taking only salaries of officers and men into 
the account) is put down at Rs. 3,15,522 in the budget fair 1882-83. The proposed cost, 
omitting the pay of the four officers, is Rs. 3,63,166. For the former sum 2,^ ^officers 
and men, for the latter 2,762, are provided, but the number of officers is raised ixf a larger 
proportion than that of the men. This is a necessary oonsequeuoe, flowing from the 
detached nature of the duties which the police will be called upon to perform, since it 
is essential (as shown in paragraph 4) that there should always be at least two officers with 
«<very force, however smiul, which may be exposed to attack. 
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C<mparatiiu Statement of present and proposed strength at Police outposts^ including 
^ proposed strength of reserves and provision for casualties. 



v-Eaetern Frontier-^ 
Daimara 
Balipara ^ ... 

Borpathar ... * 

Lalukdoloni ... 

Behbillcbak (or Bordoloni) 
DiJraur 

Pubainukh (Military) ... 
Sesseri Do. 

Dibonff Do. 

Buinjur Do. 

Dikrang 

Diaoi ... 

Diphn 

Sonpura 

Sadiya (Resorvc) 

Makum ... ... 

.laipur ... ... 

Bihubar 

Galeki 

Dcbrupar 

Ganhatl Jail ... 

U pad-quarters reserve ... 
Casualties, at 10 per cent. 


Naga HilU — 

21. Horpatbar ... 

22. Dimapur 

23. Samagiitinfr... ... 

24. Nielitt Guard... ... 

26. Pipbima 
20. Wokha 

27. Lozema 

28. Lakbenia or Henima ... 

29. Visbwuma ... 

Head -quarter reserve ... 
Casualties, at 10 per ccut. 

Total Naga Hills Corps 

a • 

Surma Valiev-^ 

30. Adampur 

31. Alinagar ... 

32. Laiigai 

S3. Oliviacherra ... 

34. Chataebura (Military) ... 

36. Jbalnacberra Do. ... 

36. Noarbund Do. 

87. Monicrkhal Do. 

38. Mainadbar ... 

39. ’ Jatiuga Valley *• — 

40. Gnnjong ... 

41. Guilong 

42. Hangrum 

43. Aisacberra ... 

Jaipur ... 

44. Biladban ... 

46. Jirigbat 

Sylhet Jail ... 

Head-quarters reserve ... 
CMoalties, at 10 per cent. 


Tot*lSan«i»VaU.y {SSuterj 

Total of three Corps 
Oaro Hills 


Grand Total 
Military 
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Part II.— Civil Police. ^ 

I huvo two ch.angcs to propose in the Civil Ponce. The first chan^ follows from the 
prox)Osal to transfer to the Civil Police, in six districts, the scrai-civil duties formerly 
carri(>d on by the Frontier I’olice. One of thiJse is the y»rovision of escorts ' to accompany 
prisoners and treasure. The demands on these accounts vary at different times, but I 
find that on one date 5 head constabl(.'S and 3fi constables, at another date 8 head constables 
and 50 constables, wore thus employed. I should be incdiiuid to allow to each of the six 
districts concerned 1 htjad c»)nstable and 10 constables for these duties, or 6 head constables 
and GO constables in all. In the Lahliimpur, Cachar, Naga Hills, mid Caro Hills Districts 
the Frontier Police will take these escorts. The arrangeincnts in the Khasi Hills will 
remain unchanged. '** 

2. In the Sibsagar District there are five little outposts on the Trunk Poad manned 
by 17 frontier constabhis, solely for the i>ur])ose of patrolling. It will bo enough to allow 
1 head constable and 12 constabhiS for this object, to be located at a thana somewhere 
on the Trunk Rojid ; and the patrolling of the road here, as in other districts, will then bo 
undertaken solely by Civil Police. 


3. The number of ord(;rlies cmph»yod is in some cases excessive. In each of the 
six districts, two ordt*rlies iimy be allowed to the District 8uijerintondent and one to the 
Dcputy-Coinniissioner, 18 in all. 


Relief. 






\ 


H. 

0. 

11. 

C. 

Laldiimpur 

... Z 

u 

1 

4 

SiltsuKur 

2 

20 

1 

10 

Jorhat 

... 2 

8 

* 1 

4 

Ciola^Ual 

... 2 

R 


... 


... 2 

20 

1 

10 

'rfzjmr 

... d 

24 

1 

13 

Maii^aldai 

... 2 

8 

1 

1 

(iauhnii 

... 1 

8 

1 

4 

Uarpida 

... 2 

8 

1 

4 

<joaIpara 

o 

8 

1 

4 

Dhiibri 

2 

8 

1 

4 

Sylhct 

... 2 

8 

1 

4 

rSunamfrAnj 

... 2 

8 

1 

4 

llabigaiij 

... 2 

8 

1 

4 

Kanin^nnij 

... 2 

8 

1 

4 

llailakuudi 

... 2 

8 

1 

4 


32 

108 

10 

84 




-V'" '■ 




43 

253 



4. The distribution of i)olicc for jail, trea- 
sury, lino, and magazine guards should be 
as shown in the margin. This list liiis been 
made out after a consideration of the number 
of sentries retpiired at each jdace. It is not 
necessary here, as wit h the Frontier Police, to 
provide a reserve equal to the nuinbej* of these 
guards ; but some i)rovision for relief must bo 
made, and I think it will be suflhjient if wo 
arrange that half the ro(|iiisite number are 
:uldeil to the thana strength, and thus a daily 
relief can be given from these and other 
unoccupied police at the thana. 

5. The total addition to the Civil Police 
required on account of these four classes of 
duties is — 


Per mensem. 
Kb. 


Per aniitim. 
Rb. 


55 lioad-eonstables, average i)ay Rs. IG ... ... 880 10,700 

342 coastables, average i)ay Its. 7-12 ... ... 2,t551-^ 31,818 

Total ... 42,578 


# 


* * # 


* * * 


The 20th Juno 1882. 


C. A. ELLIOTT, 

Chief Commissioner. 


IT — JVb/e hy the Chief Comtussioneir of Assam on the Chain of Outposts in the Souths 
of the Surma Valley, dated the 2iAilh JPehruary 1882. 

1 have now visited the following outposts in this ehain Adampur, Alinagar (so 
railed, should bo Ihidbasha), Langai, Oliviaeherra, Chatachura, Jhalnachei^ira, and 
Noarhand. 1 ha/o nut been able to visit Monicrkhal or Mainadhar, nor the site*^ proposed 
for Uukui. 

. 2. On the whole, I am satisfied with the position of these outposts, and do not 
wish to SCO them changed. None of the si^ are faultless, but I think they are as good as 
any others that could be chosen per se, and 1 do not think our object should bo to erect 
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for trosses'^hich should be irresistible to attack or capable of standing a long seize, but 
strong stocrauled posts i^liich cannot « be taken by a rush, a^d present such physical 
obstacles to an attack that the enemy cmild not get in, even if the garrison were not on 
the alert, without some delay. This ooject they fulfil, or will fulfil, if a few ordinary 
repairs and alterations are effected. 

2. 1?utting aside objections taken to the sites, psi* se^ the chief reasons for the 
proposals which have been made for changing them have been based on their position in 
relation to cultivation and tea gardens. It li^ been assumed that an outpost ought to be 
,in advance of all cultivation, and should be pushed forward as cultivation advances along 
the valleys or into the jungles. This view 1 emphatically reject. Persons who advance 
their cultivation into the jungle do it at their own fisk, and must be prepared to protect 
themsrives. The outposts should be located with a view to the protection not merely of 
the most advanced tea pardons, but of the whole valley or block of cultivation ; and, for this 
purpose, I am of opinion that they are best placed whore they are, not on the skirts 
of the jungle, but a little in rear of the foremost line of cultivation. Itaiders will either 
attack the stc^kades or they will pass them by and fall on the villages and coolic-lines or 
garden bungalows. If they attack them, all that we are concerned with is the strength 
of the site and the stockade's power of self-defence ; if they avoid them and fall on tlie 
villages, then I consider that the force located at the outpost is more likely to be able to 
attack and drive off the raiders, and protect the flying villagers or coolies, if the spot 
assailed is in front of them than if it is behind them. Speaking generally, I should say 
that a valley with its front advancing into jungle is best protected by an outpost located 
from three to five miles from the skirts of the jungle. 

4. This disposes of the prop()sal to push forward the outposts of Adampur, Langai, 
and Noarband, and to remove the Oliviacherra post, trusting to tho defence of the Chargola 
Valley from an outpost perched on tho Chatachura range. As to tho Chatacliura post 
itself, I consider that it is host where it now is. Supposing it pushed forward to the point 
advocated, on a level with Jhalnacherra and Oliviacherra, and supposing a Lushai raiding 
party to slip past this line, the whole country behind lies open to their ravages, whereas the 
military in their present post would be moro readily able to fall upon a party which was 
engaged in plundering, say, Bupacherra or Kukicherra oi|, one side, or any of the Chargola 
gardens on the other. 

6. I think, indeed, that it is possible that when I have worked out m^ scheme for 
the Frontier Police, tho Government of India may desire that a mixed military and civil 
commission should be appointed to consider these outposts in detail, and I should welcome 
such an appointmiint. But this makes it all the more unnecessary to discuss changes 
at present. 

6. Assuming, therefore, that the post stand for a year at any rate, it is advisable 
that they should be made efficient and serviceable to last that time. I have written 
special inspection notes on the Frontier Police outposts in Sylliet, and directed altonitions 
to be made. With regard to the military outposts in Cachar, I have no doubt the 
Brigadier General will desire that tho same degree of efficiency should be attained. There 
is at present a great difference between tho condition of the police and military outposts, 
and it is not in favour of the military. I refer to such matters as the timber and bamboos 
of the stockade, the state of the magazine, the water-supply, and the ability of the 
defenders to command the approaches to tho stockade on all sides. What I recommend is 
that in all of them the magazine be constructed with mud walls, and a flat timber roof 
covered with earth, that the stockade timbers or bamboos be renewed where rotten, and 
the bamboo panjU made effective ; that a clear glacis bo provided which can be swept with 
fire from the walls to a distance of about 200 yards, that no buildings bo allowed within 
that' distance which can afford shelter to an enemy, and that a sufficient supply of earthen 
gharrcLS or iron buckets, or both, be kept in each to provide drinking water for one or 
Wo days, and also to preserve the buildings against fire. I further strongly advocate that all 
these repairs be effected by tho men themselves, working pay being given them, and I know 
that in saying this I am carrying out the wishes of His Excellency the Commandor-in- 
Chief. I also trust that an efficient system of patrolling may be established. At present 
patrols are sent out for two or three miles onl;^. It would do the men much good to be 
sent on long walks of ten miles out and ten miles back, and suoh patrols would enable 
most of the outposts to join hands. I think a patrol from Chatachura should go out one 
day along the ridge some seven miles to a point where patrols from Jhalnacherra and 
OliviaoltfiTra would meet it returning in the evening. The next day the patrol might go 
down the hill on both sides, meeting patrols from Oliviacherra on one side and 
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Jhalnacherra on the other in their respective valleys. I do not think it is neoessary for 
Jhalnacherra and Noarh^ind to be connected, as tlvpre is no rout^ from Lusliai land betwem 
them, but there is su(di a route along the Een^tipahar and the Rukni, and therefore 
I think a daily patrol should go from Noarband andMonierkhal, meeting*' half way, and 
similarly from Monierkhal and Mainadhar. A jmtrol-path must .be cut for this object, 
which will be excellent practice for the men, and a rest-house^ should be built between 
Monierkhal and Noarband, and another at the point seven or eight miles north of Ghata- 
chuRi outposts, at which the patrols would meet and rest before returning. With these 
precautions, 1 think we shall have taken all the steps that prudence requires to guard 
against a Lushai raid. 

7. Since writing the above remarks, I have visited all but one of the northern out- 
posts in Cachar, and have issued orders in the Police Department for making the ^fences 
and the patrolling system more eflicient. 

8. A copy of this Note should be sent to the Brigadier-General/ with the request 
tliut, if he agrees with the remarks I have made, ho will favour me with a copy of the 
orders he issues on the subject. 

C. A. ELLIOTT. 


ri,—Note by the Chief Commissioner of Assam on the Frontier Police Outposts in Cachar ^ 

dated the 24^A February 1882. 

I have visited all the outposts iu Cachar manned by the police, except Aisacherra and 
Mainadhar, and record a few notes on them. 

2. Ounjmy. — The fort has been realigned by Mr. Daly on a smaller scale than 
before, and there are a largo number of coolies and a few police engaged in digging the 
ditch and throwing up the ])arapot. The site is a good one. As to the defences, what I 
have to say clsowhcro apjdies here also. Some fresh decision should be come to as to the 
numbers to bo stationed here, which wore, I think, too small before. District Superin- 
tendent and Deputy Commissioner should report their proposals through Inspector General 
of Police. 

3. G«}7o»/ 7.— Ee-building. Defences consist of ditch and parapet, both at present 
very weak ; i>ositioii good j magazine of straw ; no patrolling done ; huts erected too close 
to the stockade. 

4. Hanyrum.—Y&ry fine position for defence, but far off the road along the Chiri, 
it is supposed to guard ; water rather far. Defences, a wall of rough stone which any one 
can climb over in a moment ; magazine good, earthen walls and roof, safe from ftre, but 
no door or lock. No patrolling done. 

6. Safadhan. — Situation as good as can be got here ; slopes steep and earthen wall 
high except at west end, where it is low and weak. Tlie level part oudside at this end 
should be taken in as an outwork, and cut down in height, and the parilpet rais^ so as to 
protect the inner fort if the outwork w'ere taken. Patrolling every other day to Jaipur 
(four miles). Anganii Nagas who come to trade in Lakhimpur show their passes here, and 
hillmen from other y>aris report themselves, and their coming and return is entered in a 
very chaotic register ; those from distant places not known to the police receive passes. 
Magazine, good, but no door. 

6. Jaipur,— A. low wall and no ditch, situation not particularly good, and 
place hardly defensible ; no magazine at all ; ammunition kept in a corner of . the 
slcopinj^ barrack, which is thatched. A well which runs dry, but fills again with 
very little rain, evidently only surface drainage, not spring; slope close to north- 
east bastion so steep as to afford protection to enemy. Patrol goes every other 
day to Baladhan, and every dav half-way to Aisacherra ; no written password, ^lis 
place is only four miles from Baladhan, and it commands no road. I ainnot conceive 
what was the reason for erecting a fort here. 

7. JAiryfAaf.— Fairly good site, but commanded by hill about 200 yards off or 
less } parapet weakest and lowest on this side, where it should be highwt. Earthen 
wall (no ditch), steep slope, stuck with panjis, which come out at a Siuoh and could 
almost be blown away with a high wind. Patrol to Baladhan daily; w written 
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8. These posts do not come up to the efficiency which I expected and which I 
desire. Tiilh chief points to be noticed are defences, patrols, drill supplies, registers. 

9. Dtfenees. — What I. desire in, these outposts in such an amount of defence as 

will hinder by hatural obstacles the rush of an enemy, supposing the garrison to be 
caught unprepared. Some of Mr. Daly’s defences fulill this condition. They should 
all be sfibckad^ and interwoven in the bamboos or timber of the stockade, in 

such a way that no one can get in without losing a little time in tearing down the 
stockade, and during that time the garrison would be able to run up and collect 
themselVbs. The magazines should all be secure from fire ; earthen walls and a timber 
flat roof covered Avith earth, as at Guilong, are sufficient, but there should be a door and 
a lock, and the key should be kept by the officer in command. Each outpost should 
have its full complement of 200 rounds to a man ; at present they arc far below this. 
There* should be a large supply of water in chun^as in the fort, both to put out fire 
and to support the garrison in case they were cut off from water for a day or two. There 
should be as few (fooklng-houses as possible : at Jaipur there are two lines of them, which 
take up nearly the whole interior area. I think tnere were four houses to five men. 
One for each caste is enough. It is not enough to panji the slope of the ditch and 
parapet : Mr. Daly suggested this, and I thought at first it might do till 1 saw the 
weakness of the defences at Jhirighat. 

10. Patrols. — T wish more attention to be paid to this. It is essential to have 
constant patrols, not only in order to got and convey information, but also to train the 
men, who must get soft and out of condition when cooped up in those posts with no 
exercise. I wish to see a continuous line of daily patrols from Gunjong to Baladhan and 
back, and another from Jhirighat to Aitiacherra and back. A written pass would be given 
at Gunjong of this kind : — 

Patrol Pass, 

Gunjong, January 1, Constables A and B left for Guilong at 7 A. M. 

Guilong do. ' 1, do. C and D arrived, having met the 

Gunjong patrol at 6 p.m. 

Ditto do. 2, do. B and*F left for ITangnim 7 a.m. 

Uangrnm, do. 2, do. G and JI arrived, having met the 

patrol from Guilong at 6 p.m. 

Ditto do. 3, do. L and Mleft for Baladhan at 7 a.m. 

Baladhan, do. 3, do. N and O arrived, having met the patrol 

from llangrum at 6 P.M. 

and so on from Baladhan back to Gunjong, where it Avould be laid before the Sub- 
Di visional Officer. A similar patrol pass should run from Jhirighat to Aisacherra and 
back, and thence be posted to the District Superintendent. The form used above might 
be printed, and the words in italics left blank and filled up at each station. Three rest- 
houses would have to be erected half-way between Gunjong, Guilong, llangrum, and 
Baladhan ; I have already mentioned this in my Note on North Cachar. The patrol -path 
must be very mut h improved ; at present no regular path exists between Baladhan and 
Guilong, and the path from Jaipur to Baladhan, which I went along, has been utterly 
neglect^, in spite of the grant of special funds. 

11. Drill. — These outposts might be made the best possible training school for 
the Frontier Police, but at present they are very injurious to discipline, because little 
or nothing is done to employ the men. Hardly any have a rifle-range, and the drill- 
ground in most of them is extremely small. Even the patrolling system I have ordered 
will only employ two or four men a day, and the rest will have a great deal of time on 
their hands. I should wish a rifle-range to he made at each outpost, and arrangements 
made for putting them through target practice. Whenever the Inspector and the 
District Superintendent visit the outpost, they should take the men out to fire, their visits 
^ould last some days ; and the District Superintendent should train them in firing not 
only on measured ground but at unknown distances and uneven heights, across ravines 
and up hill sides. I should also like him once in every year to take a large party of 
police (leaving only enough for the current work at the outposts) out with him on a 
rough expedition in the hills, cutting their way through jungle, hutting themselves 
every ni^t, and so forth ; in this way ^ey will be trained to the work they would have 
to perform if actually called out to* serve against an enemy. 

12. • Supplies. --1 have already written about sending up a year’s supplies at a time 
to the hill posts : as for those in the inner line, the men should provide their own food. 
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and the present system oC praying for coolies at Oovemment expense must be abandoned. 
Th^ro arc tea garden bazaars near all these posts $ at Jhirighat one is held^'^tinder thci 
very walls of the fort^ and yet a boat is kept up atfUs. 25 a* mofith, chiefly in order to 
fetch supplies a little cheaper from Lakhipur. Tlfis cannot be allowed to continue. 

13. Reffiiters . — At most of the outposts they have merely to record the setting of 

sentries and the sending out of patrols. At Balsdhan and Aisacherra, and alsoT at the 
little post at Cutlichorra, in the Jatinga Valley, they have to watch over the coming and 
going of Angami Nagas and other hillmen. A proper book should be sent to each 
outpost, ruled and paged, wdth printed headings, to record these events, and a ecninterfoil 
pass-book out of which to give posges. The i^gister might perhaps be drawn out as 
follows ; — • 

1. Date (i. e., date when party reports itself on its way to the plains). ; 

2. Tribe to which party belongs. 

3. Village from whioh party comes. , / 

4. Name of head of party. 

6. Number of persons composing party. 

6. Place to which going. 

7. Object of journey. 

8. If Anj^mi Nagas, number of pass given at Kohima, and copy of 

mrticulars given ip it. 

9. If hill people from North Cachar, number of pass given by head 
. constable. 

10. Date of return on homeward journey, 

A monthly abstract of this hook should be made and sent in to the District Superin- 
tendent, showing the number of persons who have passed towards the plains, whether 
Angamis, North Cachar people, or people from nearer punjis ; and the District Superin- 
tendent should communicate to the District Superintendent, Naga Ilills, to seo if the 
number of pas**es given by him corresponds with the number of Angamis visiting the 
plains. The Annual Administration Report should contain the statistics resulting from 
these registers. 

The pass-book kept at ejich outpost should contain the same items as in columns 
1 to 7 of the Register, and should be in counterfoil. When the party returns and reports 
itself, and column 10 of the Register is filled up, the pass should bo taken from them, 
and these passes should be sent in monthly to the District Superintendent’s Office. 

The police at Tjakhipur, Silcliar, Barkhola, and other places visited by the hill 
people, should examine their passes, and report or detain any suspicious cases of Nagas 
or Kukis coming without passes. 

14. As to tho inner line of posts, I am of opinion that it was right to construct 
them at tho time of the Balaflhan raid, but that they must not be looked on as a 
permanent necessity. They may, however, continue for the present, all but Jaipur, which 
IS quite useless : it is too near Bahidhan to be wanted, and it is on no trade route. When 
it is vacated at the beginning of this rains it should bo dismantled, and# not re-occupied 
after tho rains. 

C. A. ELLIOTT. 


VII. — Firom A. MACKENZIE, Baq., C. S,, Seeretar^ to the Government of India^ to 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam, — No. 2C, dated Fort William, the 
January 1883. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 933, dated the 22nd June 
1882, forwarding a Note on the subject of the reorganization of the Police Department 
in Assam. The chief proposals made by you in that Note are — 

(1) to relieve the troops of all frontier outpost duty, and to make such duty over 

to the Prontier Police ; 

(2) to relieve the Frontier Police of all station duties, and to entrust those ’ duties 

to the civil ^lice, except at stations where ih future ttie reserves of the 
Frontier Police are to be massed, which reserves can conveniently be utilized 
for this purpose ; 
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(d) to constitute four dmeions of the Frontier Police, and, excepting in the Gafo 
« Hills where the existing arrangement will continue, to palce ^roung military 
officers in dharge of the other three diTisions, Mr^Baly remaining at present 
in charge of the Gachar-Sylhet Division ; and 

•*«#•••## 

The net extra cost involved in the proposed reorganization is estimated at Rs. 79,964 
per appum, and you request that, if your proposals are approved, a sum of Rs. 80,000 
may accordingly be added to the Provincial allotment on inis account. 

2. In reply, I am to say that the Oovemmenl of India see no objection to your 
proposals (1) to (3) from an administrative point of view, but the Governor General in 
Council regrets that he cannot promise at the present time such a large addition as 
Bs. 80,000 p3r annum to the Provincial allotment. His Excellency in Council is advised 
that, by relieving the troora of all outpost duty, it nill bo possible to withdraw from 
Assam the Bengal Native Regiment now stationed at Cachar, and it is estimated that 
an annual saving of approximately Ils. 40,000 would thereby be effected. This sum, 
if so made available, the Government of India would not object to place at your disposal 
in order to enable you to carry out to such extent as may be possible the reforms which 
>ou recommend. 

«*# • • « • • • 

4. The above remarks deal with the more important rooommondations made by you ; 
and I am now to request that you will be good enough to submit revised proposals, bear- 
ing in mind that the contribution from Imperial Funds cannot exceed Bs. 40,000. 

« «** * « « * » 


VIII, ^Note on the re-organization of the Frontier Police^ dated 18fA Mag 1883. 

The Government of India, in iho Home Secretary’s letter No. 26, dated the Slat 
January 1883 — 

(1) decided that they could not give me Bs. 80,000 for the purpose of 
re-organizing the Frontier Police, but (‘ould probably give me Bs. 40,000, and 
diroclod me to frame new proposals suitable to the expenditure of that sum ; 

*•»#***• 

2. I have now gone carefully over my original plans and estimates, have discussed 
them with the Inspector General of Police and the District Officers concerned, and have 
reduced them as much as possible, f originally asked for force of 13 subadars, 36 

J ’emadars, 218 havildars, and 2,lt6 sipahis, over and above the Garo Hills Police, which 
! do not propose to alter, {ind do not further allude to in this Note. I think now that the 
work may be done with 9 subadars, 34 jemadars, 190 havildars, and 2,008 sipahis. 
In some re8i)ects I should prefer to have a rather larger number. In every case I have 
out down the strength a little below what the District or Police Officers would like to have ; 
but, on the whole, I thiuk ww can do with this force. In my revision I have followed the 
advice verbally given mo by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, who was good 
enough to examine for me the details of my original plan. He thought it undesirable 
to have the Gauhati and Sylbet Jails manned by Frontier Police at a great distance from 
head-quarters, and he thought the outposts in the Darrang and Sibsagar Districts would 
also be too much out of the w'ay of supervision. Accordingly, I now propose to guard 
SylhetandGauhati Jails with armed Civil Police, and to keep up two detachments of Frontier 
Police at Tezpur and Sibsagar. The former will supply guards and reliefs to the two 
outposts of Daimara and Balipara, and will keep the peace at the annual Udalguri Fair. 
I have intimated to the General Officer Commanding the Eastern Frontier District that 
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the detachment of militaTv hitherto stationed at Tezpur may be withdrawn, and 1 hope 
after next year, if the scheme works well, to relieve the military also of the duty bf 
attending the Udalguri Fair, a duty which has Hitherto always been followed by muoh 
sickness. The Sibsagar detachment will provide guards and reliefs for t^e four outposts 
on the Naga frontier, and a reserve to assist them in case of trouble. 1 do not think so 
long a frontier as this should be left with no troops nearer than Bibrugarh. • 

3. Thus we shall have 6 bodies of Frontier Police. Two small detachments will be 
stationed at Tezpur and Sibsagar ; the Garo Hills corps will be unchanged ; and three 
strong corps, consisting respectively of 712, 614, and 602 sipahis (with their comple-. 
ment of officers), will be posted in Cachar, Lakbimpur, and the Naga Hills. The 
Lakhirapur corps should have its cpi^ters at Sadiya, only enough men for current duties 
being stationed at Dibrugarh and at North Lakhirapur. It will be observed that the 
Cachar force is the strongest, and has the strongest reserve ; this is necessary* if the 
project of the Government of India, of withdrawing the regiment frpm Hindustan and 
posting a wing of one of the local regiments at Silchar, is to be carried out. The 
outposts in South Sylhet are kept up, but arc attached to the Cachar District, with which 
they are in fairly close contact. It will be as easy to relieve and support thorn from 
Silchar as from Sylhet ; and on every ground it is desirable that, forming, as they do, a 
continuous chain of outposts on the Lushai frontier, they should be under one system 
and one authority. 

4. On the whole, I think, the scheme now submitted is better and more suitable 
than the one I originally proposed. If the Government of India could give me 100 men 
more, with their complement of officers, I could improve some details which are a little 
starved, and should be quite satisfied. 

6. The cost of the Frontier Police as now proposed will be as follows 



Pbesent. 

Peoposed. 









Rs. As. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Subadars... 

Jemadars .. 

Havildars ... * 

Sipahis ... 

7 

27 

187 

1,970 

1.50 0 
60 0 
16 0 

8 8 

1,050 

1,620 

2,992 

16,745 

9 

34 

190 

2,008 

1,360 

2,040 

•3,040 

17,068 

Total 

2,191 


22,407 

2,241 

• 

23,498 


The increase in numbers is 50 men ; in cost Rs. 1,091 a month, or Bs. 18,092 a year, 
in pay alone. Besides this, there are additional annual expenses on account of Naga 
Hills allowances for 80 men (Rs 1,200), and contingent expenditure at 1^. 16-8 per 
annum for 50 additional men (Rs. 826) : and also a large initial expenditure for increased 
barrack and hospital accommodation and medical attendance, arms and aoooutremeuts for 
the additional men, and so forth. ^ 

6. The next poinf. is the strength of the armed Civil Police, who are to take the 
place of the Frontier Police in the districts of Sylhet, Gk)alpara, Kamrup, Darrang, 
Nowgong, and Sibsagar. These also T have revised after careful scrutiny and consulta- 
tion, and have given up the proposal that a reserve of one-half the strength should be 
kept up as a relief : these men will have to do continuous duty, without relief, or with 
very little relief, as treasury and jail guards or escorts, and ip oases of sickness or leave 
their places must be taken by the ordinary Civil Police. This decision has enabled me 
to cut down my proposed numbers, so that, although I now provide for the Gauliati and 
Sylhet Jails and for escort duties, 1 only require 1 Sub-Inspector, 45 head constables, 










a^d 801 constables, instead of the 55 head constables and 842 constables originally asked 
tor in my iftte, Pari II, Bp.ragraph 6. JChe cost of these will bq^- 



• 

Average rate. 

Total pay. 

-• 


Ba. As. 

Rs. As. 

1 

Sub-Inspector 

... 60 0 

80 0 

45 

Head constables 

... 16 0 

720 0 

301 

Constables 

... 7 13 

2,332 12 


Monthly total 

••• 

3,112 12 


Annual do. 



37,353 0*^ 

Contingent expenditure, at Bs. 16-8 per head per annum, will 

come to Bs. 4,966. 


7. The appendix shows district by district the full details of the establishment I 
propose to ejnploy, both the Frontier Police and the armed Civil Police, and a reference 
may be made to it to clear of any obscurity. 1 should mention here that the Brigadier- 
General would like to bo relieved of the guard at the Jowai block-house, which has alway s 
been held by a detachment from the regiment stationed at Shillong, and thinks that, if 
there is only a. wing of a regiment stai ioned at Shillong, it will bo impossible for it to 
provide this guard, in addition to other station duties. I shall be quite ready to relievo 
tlie Military, if I can be granted money to pay for an equal guard of armed Civil 
Police,—! Sub-Inspector, 2 head constables, and 25 constables,— whose cost at Khasia Hill 
rates will be Bs. 4,094. Under present circumstances, however, and unless any reduction 
in Military strength takes place, this is less urgent than the other change proposed, because 
Jowai is the only outpost whose guard is supplied by the Shillong regiment, now that I 
have relieved them of Tczpur (they keep up a small detachment at Gauhati, but that 
is only to guard their own stores, I am told, and is not needed by me for the defence of 
the Province), whereas the other regiments have several outposts to keep up, and their 
strength at head-quarters is much reduced in consequence. 

8. I come next to the question of the Commandants and Superintendents of Police. 
With two large bodies of Frontier Police at Kohinia and Sadiya, it is absolutely necessary 
that there should be special oflicers to look after their drill and discipline, or they will 
become a mere rabble. I rely on being granted the services of two j^oung Military 
Officers as Commandants of these corps. The other corps will be under the oificers of 
the present staff. 

»««****# 

16. Orders wore issued iu December to concentrate all the Frontier Police from 
Goalpara, Kamrup, and Nowgong, on Sadiya, and to supplement them by armed Civil 
Police, and these orders have been gradually carried into effect, so that almost the full 
strength indicated in paragraph 6 is now actually employed, and the military have been 
relieved of the outposts of Nizamghat, Poba, and Tezpur. 1 would not ask for any grant 
on this account for the months of January to March, but the Government of India will 
probably think it fair to make the grant of Us. 40,000 payable from the 1st April 1883, 
so as to recoup the Province for expenditure incurred in 1882-83. I would also repeat 
the request made in paragraph 3, Part III of my former Note, that in any new 
financial arrangements made on account of police reorganization, the so-called Imperial 
Frontier Police may be amalgamated with the Provincial force, and a grant made for their 
pay (which appears to be Bs. 66,000, not, as before stated, Bs. 57,000), this obviating the 
necessity of keeping up a separate set of accounts and submitting separate bills. 

17. In conclusion, I think it right to acknowledge the great assistance I have 
reoeiv^ from Mr. Murray, Inspector General of Police, Assam, in revising this scheme. 
I may add that a proof of this Note has been shown to the General Officer Commanding 
the Eastern Frontier District, and 1 understand the scheme has his approval. 

C. A. ELLIOTT, 

Chief Commissioner of Assam, 


The IBth May 1883. 
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Appendix to Note hy the Chief Commiiaioner of Aesam, dated the 
• May 1885 . 

STATEMENT I, 

Proposed strength of Frontier Police. 


(o).— C achar. 


Outpost or Station. 

Dry-weather strength 

Bains strength. 

«■ ' 

§ 

•s 

.0 

3 

CG 

1 


1 

00 

C 

1 

00 

Jemadars. 

E 

1 

Sepoys. 

Adampur 



2 

20 


• 

2 

10 

Fatah-kuli 

... 

i 

2 

20 



2 

10 

Lanrai 



2 

20 



2 

10 

Olivia Cherra 

... 

... 

2 




2 

10 

Ghatachura 

1 

... 

2 

20 



2 

16 

Jhalna Cherra 

... 

1 

3 

30 



2 

10 

Noarband 

... 

1 

2 

20 



2 

10 

Moniorkhal 

. , 


2 




2 

10 

Mainadhar 

... 

... 

2 

20 



2 

12 

Jatinga Valley 

... 

... 

1 

4 





Gunjoug 

1 

1 

4 




2 

12 

Quilong 

... 

1 

2 

24 

• •• 


2 

12 

Hangrura 

... 

! 1 , 

2 

24 



2 

12 

Marti Cherra 

! 


2 

12 





Baladhan 

... 

*1 1 

2 




2 

"12 

Jhirighat 


... 

2 

12 

... 


1 

8 

Total of outposts 

2 

7 

34 

326 



27 

154 

SilcharJail 

... 


2 

12 



2 

12 

Treasury 


• •• 

1 

6 



1 

6 

Hailakandi Treasury and Lock-up 

,, 

• •• 

2 

8 



2 

8 

Beserve at head-quarters 

1 

6 

28 


*31 

ii 

41 

632 

Casualties and recruits 

... 

1 

6 






Grand Total 

3 

14 

73 

712 

3 

14 

73 

712 


(ft).— D aebano. 


Outpost or Station. 

1 

H 

i 



n 

1 

Daimira 


2 

12 

Balip&ra 


1 

12 

Beserve 

1 

8 

86 

Totel 

1 

«. 

QIIQIII 
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iPiy-woatlier strength. Eains strength. 



S 


§ 


e 

i 

2 


Outposts or Stations. 


1 

S 


9S 






a 

> 



a 




GO 


w 

s 

CO 

•-a 

w 

s 

Borpathar ... ... .«• 

• •• 

... 

1 

12 


... 

• •• 

... 

Lalukdoloni 


.. 

1 

8 

... 


... 

... 

Bhebeli Suk 



1 

8 

... 

... 

... 

... 

JiHkhinipiur (including a small reserve) 


i 

3 

18 

.. 

1 

2 

8 

Hiimiir 


1 

2 

20 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Poba 

... 

1 

3 

40 

... 

1 

3 

40 

Sesseri ... ... • • ! 

... 


2 

20 

,, 

... 

... 

... 

Diboiig 



2 

20 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Bomiur ... ... ... | 

i 

i 

8 

1(K) 

... 

... 

... 

.. 

■Dikrang 

... 

... 

1 

10 

.. 

... 

1 

16 

Thsoi 

... 


1 

12 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Diphu 


1 

2 

20 

... 

... 

... 

... 

('hunpum 


... 

2 

20 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Makum 


... 

1 

12 

... 

... 

1 

6 

Jaipur 

... 

... 

1 

8 

... 

... 

1 

8 

Total at outposts 

1 

5 

31 

334 


2 

8 

78 

• 

Jail 

... 

... 

2 

12 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

Treasury 

... 


1 

6 

... 




Heaorve at Dibnigarli aud Sadi) a 

1 

3 

19 

212 

2 


50 

536 

Casualties and recruits 

... 

•• 

5 

60 


... 


... 

Total 

2 

8 

58 

61i 

2 

8 

58 

6U 


Naoa Hills. 


Borpathar 

Diniapur 

Nichu Guard 

Piphima 

Wokha 

Lozema 

Henima. 

Head-quarter reserve 
Casualties and recruits 


1 

12 



1 

4 

2 

20 

... 

i 

2 

20 

2 

20 


... 

1 

10 

2 

20 

... 

... 

1 

10 

5 

80 

1 

1 

4 

60 

4 

50 

... 

1 

4 

50 

;i 

40 


1 

3 

40 

20 

220 

3 

5 

27 

318 

4 

40 


•• 

... 

•• 

43 

502 

4 

9 

43 

502 
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STATEMENT II. 

(•- 

1 ‘ • 

Proposed force of Armed Civil Police to fake the place of Frontier Police, 


(1).— Sylhet. 


i . 

Inspector, 

Sub-Inspector. 

1 . 
g 

,1 

Constables. 

Sylbet Jail 


••• ••• 

• • • 

... 

2 

24 

Do. Treasury 


... 


... 

1 

9 

Magazine 


... 

• • • 

... . 

... 

4 

Orderlies 


... 


... 

... 

3 

Escort duty 

• •• 



... 

2 

15 

Four sub-divisions ... 

• t* 



... 

8 

... 

Beserve at Sylhet 




1 

1 

8 



Total 


1 

14 

63 


(2).-— Goalpaea. 



Inspector. 

Sub- 

Inspector. 

Head 

Constables. 

Constables. 

Dhubri Treasuary 



1 

6 

Do. Magazine 



... 

4 

Esoort duty 



1 

10 

Orderlies 



... 

3 

Goalpara Treasury and Lock-up 



2 

8 

Beserve 



1 

8 

Total 

... 

- 

6 

39 


(3).— Kameup. 


Qauhati Jail ... 




2 

24 

Do. Treasury 




1 

6 

Do. Magazine 



■ • ■ 

... 

4 

Escort duty 


• • • 

tsa 

1 

10 

Orderlies 


• •• 

• •a 


3 

Barpeta Look-up and Treasury 


• •• 


2 

. 8 

Boservo 




1 

8 

Total 

... 

... 

... 

7 

*^63 
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(4).— Dabbang. 


• 

• 

Inspector. 

Sub- 

Inspector. 

Ilead 

Constables. 

Constables. 

Tozpur Jail 

• a* 



2 

15 

Do. •Treasury 




1 

6 

Escort duty ... 

• aa 

... • 


1 

10 

Orderfies 




... 

B 

Mangaldai Lock-up and Treasury 

• aa 



2 

8 

Ecserve 

aaa 



... 

... 

Total 

... 



6 

42 


yote.’—^o rosorvc is proTidcd, because the Frontier Police reserve is expected to take any causa 
dut> that may be'required. 


(5).— Nowgono. 


Treasury ... ... ... 

Jail 

Magazine 

Escort duty 

Orderlies 

lleserve 

Total 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 


1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

8 

4 

10 

3 

8 



4 

39 

(6.)- 

SlBSAOAB. 



• 

SibsagarJail ... 

... 


1 

2 

• 8 

Do. Treasury 

... 


1 

6 

Escorts 

... 


1 

10 

Orderlies 

... 


... 

3 

Jorbat Lock-up and Treasury 

... 


2 

8 

Golaghat do. do. 

... “ 


2 

8 

Derhgaon Thana 



1 

12 

lleserve Nil 



1 

... 

Total 

... 


9 j 

55 


Hro/s.~No reserve is provided, because the Frontier Police reserve is expected to take any causal 
duty that may be required. * 
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SUMMABY. 
Frontier Folice, 


Bistbict. 

Peoposed stbeegth. 

Pbesent stbenoth. 

• 

1 , 
CO 

Jamadars. 

Havildars. 

Sepoys. 

Subadars. 

Jamadars. 

Havildars. 

'1 

CO 

(fl) Cachar 

3 

14 


712 


4 

'... 


(6) Parraug 


1 


60 

... 


... 

... 

(c) Sibsagar 

... 

2 


120 


... 

... 


(d) Lakhimpur ... 

2 

8 


614 

... 

... 

... 

... 

(e) Naga Hills ... 

4 

9 


502 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Total 

9 

34 

190 

2,008 

7 

27 

■ 187 



AdilHional Civil Police, 





Peoposed stbength. 


PiSTBICT. 


Sub- 

Inspoctor. 

Head 

Constables. 

Constables. 

(1) Sylhet 

(2) Goalpara 

... 


1 

14 

6 

63 

39 

(3) Kamrup ... 



... 

7 

63 . 

(4) Parrang 



... 

6 

42 

(5) Nowgong ... 



... 

4 

39 

(6) Sibsagar 

... 


... 

9 

55 


Total 

... 

1 

45 

301 


7X.— The scheme submitted in the last preceding note was sanctioned by 0. O. 
No. 236, dated 15th August 1883, the Government of India contribution being raised to 
Rs. 50,000. 
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HOPKINSON’S EXPEDITION UP THE KOLAD YNE- (page 336). 


The fallowing extracts from Lieutenant IloPKINSON’s Journal of an expedition vp the. 

Koladyne in December and January 1847-I-8 arc reproduced as giving a tinetg 

account* of the kind of work Frontier OJJlce.rs in the Chittagong and Arracan Hills 

have to perform at times. 

[After seven days* jonmoy in boats up the Kolad^^ne from Akyab (four days’ jour?jey 
beyond the Koladyne Thana) the forcjo arrived at the mouth of ilio niuirooii Khyoun^^, 
at which point the land journey bc'^'an. They mustered lifty sepoys with Native ollicers, 
besides a civil iorcc of musketeers and burkimdazes.] 

We got the men together, and about 5 a.m. commenced our inarch directly up the 
bod of the Dhiiroon Khyoung. Sandys bad formed bis dctacdiment ftito three sections, 
and our order of march was first the guides, in charge of two or three trusty musketeers ; 
then a section forming the advance guard, its rear brought up by S., stdf and our high- 
land gillies bearing our guns ; then came centre siH!tioii followed by the porters ; lastly, 
rear guard of sepoys and musketeers. Those latter 1 had conteui [dated throwing out 
on either flank as skirmishers to <lislodge any ambush, but soon saw that the nature of 
the country rendered this im]>racticable, and that a rigid Indian file was the only 
formation wo could preserve. It had been strongly impresse»i on us Europeans, when 
we left the station, that the only way to escai»c getting jungle fever was by being careful 
to avoid wetting our feet, and at first starting tlierofore we took aimizing care to be 
lifted over, wdum the course of the stream afforded no narrow edgo or margin to admit of 
our passing dry shod ; yet we found it impossible to persevere in this i)recaution, for at 
a few windings from its moutli, the nullah, hemmed in by either iin])crvious jungles or 
rugged rocks, i)rcscTited no passage stive in mid channel, so that, as wo could not submit 
to be carried altogether, \^ading was clearly our only alternative,— rather unpleasant 
we found it at first, for the water was death cold. In this way we proceeded for about 
a couple of hours uj) the stony bed of the nullah, now become a mountain torrent, huge 
stones and large trees obstructing its course, and still more ours. Suddenly the jiarty 
came to a halt, and going to the front, I found mir guides had lost their way ; but after 
a deal of ))ipe-siiiokiiig and consultation on their part, and threats on mine, they discovered 
that they had gone up a wTong branch of the torrent, and that there was nothing for it 
but to try back^ so right about w^e trudgo’d, luckily not having to retrace our stops 
very far. About twx'iity minutes brought us to the right branch, a smaller nullah 
apparently more stony than the bed of the one wo hjid wrongly taken. Proceeding up 
this for a short way, we passed a cleared spot of ground and a sliadock tree shewing where 
a village had once stood ; but who had been its occupants I could not learn. Nearly 
opposite this deserted village we quitted the nullah by its right bank, turning shaiqdy to 
our left, and commenced the ascent of a steep hill, up wlii(di we idoddcd our w'cary way 
blessing nature that she had planted it abundantly with bamboos, which growing singly 
about two feet apart supplied us with excellent standing walking sticks, or rather 
climbing poles ; for we had to make more use of our hands than our feel, and here and 
there too with all the bamboos found a little judicious assistance from our attendant 
highlanders in the shape of a shove behind, indispensably necessary. At length coming 
to where some large crags jutted out from the hill side, I judged (the ajipearancc of the 
native rock is generally a sign), tliat we were near the top, and telling 8und3's he cried 
a halt, and all hands sat down for a smoke, but resumed our march to find that our 
hardest task lay yet before us. Wo had in fact merely surmounted a spur of the hill, 
the chief ascent still remained ; and on we went higher and higher, w hen, as I was beginning 
to look ‘around me for ferns and firs, doubting whether we should stop but at the regions 
of eternal snow, a joyful shout ahead convoyed the welcome information that the 
mountain crest was at last gained. Of course there was another halt here and the guides 
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climboA a large tree whcnoo they pretended to bo able to overlook the Akhoungf Hill 
and wanted me to get up and have a look too, but I was not going to incur mj unnece8>; 
sary waste of jdiysical K)rce ; and as soon as ofir party was tt>lerdbly well broatlied, we* 
commenood our descent, meeting after some little ttme the source of a mountain stream 
down whose rocky bed our course, a most painful and toilsome one, lay for the rest of 
the day’s march. Now we were wading through the stream, stumbling over the ))oulders 
that strow'ed its bottom, now where it leaped down some frightful precipice, turning the 
fall by climbing the hill that overhang it. We passed several casc^es, beautiful and 
picturcs(iue, enough to have roused all our feelings of ;idmiration, had excessive weari- 
ness not dulled us to the sense of everything but the i>ath we were pursuing, oilr only 
thought where wo might safest jdant each successive footstep, for often would a false step 
have been destruction. At length afout sundown we reached the spot whore it was 
intended wo should bivouac for the night, the bed of a nullah, the Uulet Kyoiyig, of 
which the mountain torrent which we had been descending is a feeder. The course we have 
come to-day has been on the whole, I imagine, a north-easterly one, but att intervals we 
have followed every point of the comi)ass. ^ We managed to make our bivouac a very 
comfortable one, the bamboos and wild plantain which surrounded our camp soon pro- 
viding us in the expert hands of our hill allies with very excellent cover. A dense fog too 
descending after sunset on the valley wdiere wo lay, ixjrmittod us to light fires, without 
any fear that the enemy would see the smoke. 

25th Deeemhpr , — Got the men under arms and at about lialf an hour after day-light 
commenced our march, pursuing up stream the course of the Kulet Kyoung. I thought 
nothing could have neon worse than yeslcnlay’s iharch, but our work to-day disagreeably 
undeceived me. The water in the nullah was much deeper ; that was nothing, but its 
course was blocked up by boulders, or musses of rock, of the most formidable dimensions, 
and to climb over these, slippery as they were rendered by a green slime, and the falling 
wet, was a most severe task. 1 was half tempted to take off my shoes, for their thick 
soles had no hold whatever on the surface, but f feared that I might not be able to put 
them on a^ain when it w'as re<iuisitc. The sepoys did not like this march at all, and after 
about some four or five hours of it, when we came to a check at a barrier of stone extend- 
ing right across the stream, and beyond which the road w'as so intolerably bad, that even 
our hill guides appeared to havo some misgivings as to whether it could be pursued any 
further, loud were the murmurings ; however wo got on again, and in a short time turned 
into a jungle, and halted under soirie large forest trees, when our guides went forward to 
reconnoitre, and after some little delay returned Avitli the most w'ohjome mtolligonoo that 
we were all right (I was bogiiming to havcj my doubts), that they had come on the hill 
cultivation of the village w'o were to attack, and that the village must bo therefore close 
at hand ; then diving again into the jungle they again returned after a few minutes, and 
bid us follow them, as they had now found the path that led to the village itself. We had 
then to retrace our steps for a few hundred yards until we reached the foot ol a mountain 
fall, which found its way from the left into the stream we had been ascending. Saudys 
here halted, and having completed his military arrangements for an immediate advance 
and attack, w^e rosunuMl our march up the fall, following it to its source, and then continu- 
ing our assent up a steep hill-side. Here I was toiling along in somewhat of a noncha- 
lant mood, when one of the guides put his hand on my shoulder, and pointing to some 
object before him, but to what I could not see, told me with most extravagant gestures 
that the prey was in our hands ; that ho w^ould put up a hundred thousand prayers for 
our success, but that I must lot him now stay behind as ho was a non-combatant. He had 
scarcely spoken — and I was laughing at his absurd antics— when I heard the sudden 
report of a musket, then the sharp rattle of a doiscri ; there was evidently work 
ahead then. 1 snatched my gun from a fellow behind me, rushed on, and making my 
way through a lot of gateways and spiked doors, found myself in the midst of a good- 
sized village, regularly stockadcfl, and the gallant A. L. B. in possession, blazing away 
in great style. 1 passed on at once to the front, when observing a young child of some 
six or seven years old running off at the opposite end of the village, and aware of the 
importance of any cji|pture, I pursued and succeeded in catching it, and brin^g it back 
in my arms to where I quitt>ed the detachment. I found Saudys busy getting his men 
under proper cover, the enemy annoying him by a galling fire kept up princimlly from two ' 
block houses— human nests I may call titiem erected like eagles’ eyries in the lofty branches 
of two gigantic forest trees, which sprung up from the side of the hill whereon stood the 
village ; the block-houses being actually connected with tthe village by very ingeniously 
contrived bamboo suspension bridges, about two feet broad, and wnioh a kick would 
sever from their connexion with the door of the block-houses, and hurl into thb abyss 
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below. Immediately on our entrance to the villafye, the women and children, 8up- 
•]ported«by «ne or two of the ablest warriors of the clan, who were now firiu" on us, had 
retired to these block-hoftses ; they wire of course quite inaccessible, and wo could only 
silence the fir^from them by sharp voTlies from below. However, these at lenf'th ceased 
and very glad I was, for I could not help thinking that each of our bullets might find for 
ite destination the person of some unfortunate woman or child. A few shots came still 
dropping in from the neighbouring hills, but they did us no harm, and wo now betook 
ourselves to the consideration of the course to be pursued next. 

It was by this time nearly sunset, and of course therefore wo must bivouac where 
we were for the night, using what day remained to entrench ourselves in our new 
possessions and make all secure against a night attack. The stockade was examin^ and 
repaired, houses likely to afford cover to the enemy removed, and bamboo si)ikoH plenti- 
fully ‘set. Whilst thus engaged, my attention was attracted to the sound of shouts and 
cries from the neighbouring hills, and soon after, one or two of my headmen and the 
hill guides came*and told mo that the enemy sought a parley. To this, after some con- 
sideration, desiring first that the stray fire kept up on us from the neighbouring bills 
might be stopped, which was immediately done, I consented ; a little hesitation, arising 
from doubts as to our good faith perhaps, succeeded on the j>art of the Akhoungs and 
their confederate clans (for by this time all the fighting men from the adjoining villages 
were collected and hovering round us) ; but at length two of tlieir head men (one 
might be cofisidcred the first of the tribe ; ho was at least represented as the most infln- 
ontial man in it : ho turned out to be too, by an odd coincidontic, the father of the 
little child I had caught : this had induced him to come into us) came up to the wiokot 
of the stockade, and wore admitted. They were in a great state of alarm, and it was 
some time before they could recover themselves sullicieutly to find speech. They pro- 
ceeded to say that “ mistaking us for the Slums, they had alone dared to fire on us ; had 
they known that it was tlio ofiieers and soldiers of tho “Lord Company” ulio had eoino 
down on them, they would have offered no resistance. That they hoj)ed wo should bo 
content with the injury wo had already done tln'in, and spare their village, with llieir 
wives and children in tho block-houses. That they had been made aware that our attack 
was in retaliation of tho dacoities they had committed on Ibo Mrus and others, but if we 
would now show them mercy they w'ould swear henceforth to engage no more in smdi 
depredations, but tendering their entire submission to pay us their duo quota of tribute, 
and to be in all things dutiful and obedient subjects. 


Having thus then determined on a pacific settlement, I now told the interpreter to 
signify to the Anoo chieftains that I was prepared to accede to their prayer, whcreui)on 
they proceeded to make oath, swearing by the demon of tJie sword, the shield, and tho 
spear, tho demons of the hill and of the valley, Iho demon of the forest, and the demon 
of tho mountain torrent, and the great spirit of the Koladan, to observe all the condi- 
tions they had previously submitted, and which I have given above. The solemn com- 
pact was finally •sealed by the sacrifice of a fowl to the ])owers whom they had thus 
invoked, and tho bloody knife used to cut IIkj fowl’s throat was ])ress(id against theirs, 
that its imprint might be a sign against thorn unto the avenger if they broke Iheir vow. 
This business over, Sandys at my rcKiuest kindly paraded his men in single rank, making 
as much of them as he could, and a very satisfactory effect they appeared to have ujion 
the nerves of those wild men. Wo also treated them to a bugle blast. Both the envoys 
were with their own consent detained in our camj) as hostages for the good conduct of 
their people during the coming night, or as long as we might remain in the village. 
Sandys, however, very properljr did not the less take all ]>reeaulions against a siir))riso by 
establishing his chain of sentries posting pickets at tho wiekets of the stockade, &c., &c. 
Our Anoo hostages soon seemed to feel quite at ease with us, and made themselves useful 
in showing our people where to procure water, &c., Ac. Wo on our pari allowed them 
to collect their dead and carry them up and deposit them in the block-liouso. They also 
brought out a wounded man from tho block-house to receive surgical assistance from us, 
but ho was past all skill. A bull had cntcrcfl his abdomen, injuring tbc vital 2)arts and 
coming out at the reins, and the blood was running froely from both apertures. I ascer- 
tained- of the Akhoungs that seven persons had boon killed outright, two (includiug the 
case 1 have just mentioned), had received mortal hurts, and four others were wounded 
more or less severely ; fourteen casualties in all ; a large proportion in a village of twenty- 
five tfoftses. On our side a musketeer was killed (shot through tho brain), another 
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musketeer wiis also shot in the knee, and a sepoy received a ball in the hip, but in# both 
instances the wounds were likely to do well. JVe were fortunate to hate got off so't 
cheaply, llad the enem^ been prepared for us and stood, our loss must have Wn 
very severe. In fact, I do not see how w'e could have taken the place. It •yras a position 
that four resolute men might have maintained against a whole battalion ; the village 
was stockaded, and the main wicket, the one we gained entrance by, protected. » 

Sunday ^ December . — Up betimes, but did not hurry our departure from the 
village. I suppose it was about 8 a.m. before wo prepared to quit, our people and our- 
selves first taking a comfortable breakfast. I required our hostage chieftain and his 
companion to accompany us, not merely to act as guides, but, if I may use the expres- 
sion, ^ a piece of feudal service or liomfcge to mark our new relations. 

I also stipulated that they were to conduct us through all the country in occupation 
of their tribe, and to point out the respective villages among which it wa« distributed. 
Thus our route, after leaving Akhoung village, was altogether differeiU from the one by 
which we had gained it ; no longer following a painful course up the stony bed of the 
mountain torrent, we now pursued, alternately ascending and descending a regular beaten 
track over successive crests of hills. We were evidently on the Anoo highway. About a 
couple of hours' march brought us in sight of Tweeng, pcnjhed on a high hill on the 
distance to our left. ^J'his village belonging to the Anoo confederacy, was one which, 
by the terms 1 had granted, T wtis bound to respect, and it was a respect I. was just as 
w’cll jdoased as not at having to observe, for it would have taken some six hours* very 
hard marching to have reached it, and the sepoys were already beginning to* show signs of 
fatigue, some unable to carry their muskets, walking lamely with a stick, and so on. 
About 12 A.M., or a little later, vve passed Adcng, another of the Anoo villages. The* 
road went within a stone’s tlirow”, thirty or forty yards’ distant from it at the outside, so 
that I could see clearly into the village. There was not a single living thing in it, man 
and beast had all cleared out. 

I was somewhat annoyed at the w’‘ant of confidence which the abandonment indicated; 
it Avas almost a breach of faith ; and I expressed a half intention to burn the place down, 
but here again friend llaiplio interposed, representing if I did anything of the kind it 
would bo a violation of the compact, and would upset all that I had done, so I refrained 
and passed on. Another two hours’ march brought us within hail of Phivelan, the last 
of the Anoo villages, at some little distance from the roa(i, but perched house above 
house on the craggy submit of a hill, a position exactly like that which Pliayre describes 
the AVallein village to hq,ve occupied ; a deep anil precipitous valley also intervened 
between us, and the road, the approach to the village, was down this valley by a narrow 
pathway profusely studded with bamf)oo spikes. The Phivelan gentlemen were at home, 
trusting either to their aluLost inaccessible quarters, or, as I would rather hope, to the 
convention of yesterday at which they had assisted. On our halting in front of their 
village, however, their confidence x>artially deserted them, for they quitted their houses 
and commenced, gun in hand, climbing, a» I should have thought monkeys could scarcely 
have done, much less anything human, the bare face of the almost perpondicular rock 
that overhung their village. Our Akhoung chieftain on seeing this mqyement assumed 
grand airs of indignation, and Jiscendiug a tree overhanging the pathway that led to the 
village, commenced a long harangue, in mingled tones of anger and command, nor was 
his speech wanting in effect. In a brief space the villagers descended the rocks, 
re-onlered the village, and might be seen rushing hither and thither, and dodging abqut 
under the floors of their houses. Not understanding the meaning of these singular 
motions, I applied to the Akhoung chieftain for explanation, and learnt that his exhorta- 
tions had had the desired effect of bringing Phivelan to a sense of its duty ; that a 
deputation from the village would immediately w'ait on me, and that the scuffling I sa.w 
arose in course of ca])turing a hog (the most valuable property these poor people have, 
and to which they athich the greatest importance are their hogs), to present by way of 
tribute and in token of submission and homage. Sure enough, immediately after up 
came hog and depuhition. The foreman of the deputation was in a groat state of fright ; 
he trembled in every limb while the perspiration ran in streams from his body ; how- 
ever the mild and benignant manner and countenance I did my best to assume, had the 
happiest effect in ro-assuring him. 

On leaving Phivelan, a gradually ascending road, but interrupted by slight descents 
as it passed from the crest of one hill to another, brought us, after about an hour and a 
half’s inarch, to the summit of what I take to be one of the highest ridges of these our 
Anacan Alps. The prospect at this elevation was a most extended one, magni^dbnt or 
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sublimo I vrill not call it, for the boundless ^vaste of hill, peak upon peak, ran^ after 
jpange^ stretohing as far as the eye could^roaoh on threo sides, north, south, and east of us, 
and covered as by a paft with dense sombre junsrle utterly Unrelieved by any play of 
Uf^htand shade,* oould convey only impressions of gloom and despair. I counts five 
principal ranges intervening between us and Anoo, but the far-famed “ Blue Mountains’*, 
which figure so conspicuously in all our Arracan maps, were nowhere to bo seen. As 
we rounded the hill top, and got to the westward of the ridge, the scenery improved con- 
siderably, and we had now really a ver^ besiutiful view ; the valley of the Koladan at our 
feet, w^th occasional glimpses of tnb river itself* in the distance winding its way through 
' its rocky bod, the low hills on either bank cleared of jungle, and under the rice and cot- 
ton cultivation of the Kwoymos, while, here ai^ there one of their villages might be 
seen peeping out. Our descent from the ridge was a very serious affair. f*ur about a 
thousand yards it was as steep as it could well bo ; the sepoys were unable to carry their 
muskets with them, but passed or slid them down from hand to hanfl those above to 
those below. ' Thei^oil was a misty loose friable shale, allowing the feet no hold, while in 
many places, where the path ran along the very verge of the khiids, a false step would 
have been perdition. I wjis very glad when wo roachod a spur which, jutting out about 
half way down from the main range, offered a more favourable iuclination, but the road 
still continued very bad, wet and slippery in the extrenio, and a groat deal of it, so that 
the sun had set by the time we rea(;hcd the village of Apouug, whore we had arranged 
to bivouac for the night.' 

Mondatf, 27 th Deo(*inbet\ — We left Apoung about an hour and a half after daybreak. 
Apoiing, I* should observe, is a line large Kweyine village, containing upwards of thirty 
houses well stockaded, and is not supposed to have been coricerno l in any of the late 
dm^oitics. It belongs to that (tbiss of villages arbitrarily termed Aroeiig” (wild, 
uncivilized) in contradistinction to other Kw.*yino vilUgvis stylid “Ayeng” (taoi vl, 
subdued). These bitter are generally sitmiled in :iccessible positions on thebankif or the 
Koladaii and other priuoip’al streams. Our control over them is com[)lete, and of some 
standing, while their chiefs and headmen are more or less familiar with the Burmese. 
They are assessed in a money tax, which they remit directly to the Khyoungok of the 
Koladan. The “ Aroongs’* live more in the hills ; their submission t(» our rule is of 
recent date. It is rare to find any one among thorn who understands Burmese, and they 
pay contributions in kind, cotton, tobacco, «Jfcc., &(?., collected through a Kweyrne agent. 
An “ Aroeng” cbm aft(ir a time becomes “ Ayeng,” while occasionally we have hid an 
Ayeng village rebip‘<ing to Aroong. Though t he Apoung [leople had never before seen 
a Kuropesin (they ha<l never even been visited by a Mugh), wo found them very civil, 
anxious to minister to all our wants, bringing ns rice, fowls, eggs, <fec., &c., and providing 
a comfortable hut for us to sleep in, but there was more of fear than of hospitality in 
this. The Chitif kept out of the way, leaving his father-in-law and brothers to do the 
honors, and all the women with ilioir children betook themselves to the jungle. 1 w^ks 
Htriick too with the excovssive good understanding apparently subsisting between our 
Anoo guides from Phivelati and this village: ^ 

From Apoung our mandi was by u gradual dnscent fop about an hour, when we 
refiched the Tubtifmwo nullah at, 1 imagine, a coi^iderable distance from its source, as 
the stream ceased to be obstructed by boublers, ainl now ran smoothly over a gravelly 
bottom with cliurs at intervals on either side. We continued our march down its bed, 
occasionally diverging into the jungle for a few hundred yards to cut olf an angle or 
reach of the river, and at length about midday, or somewhat later, reached its junction 
with the Koladan River. Here a halt was proclaimed, aud we awaited patiently the 
arrival of our boats from the Bliuroom Khyoung. 

.[l>*urther on. Lieutenant llopkiuson shows to what a fortunate chance ho owed the 
success of his enterprise.] 

On our marches of yesterday and to-day I could not help thinking how e.vtremely 
• fortunate it was that I had refused to be guided by Koolsh Khyoungok when he wisliod 
m9 to advance to the attack of Akhoung by this very Tulakmwn stream. Had I done so, 
the business must have entirely miscarried. We should then have first reached Apf)ung, 
whose people ‘would, I am convinced (from the friendly relation’* which I have above 
noticed as evidently existing between them), have coramuiiicated intelligence of our com- 
ing and object* to ‘the Anoos, or even if they did not, the road running over the hill tops 
exposed the siuallesst party to be sdou by each village hours before it could arrive at it, 
80 thatsthe remotest ciianoe of a surprise would have been out of the questiou ; then 
-too Akhoung would have been the last instead of the first village we should have met, 
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and by the time we reached it the whole country would have been raised against ii8. 
EqwiUy fortunate also wja it Uiat we did not proceed via ^le MeekhyoUng; «'for tfie 
Akhoung chieftain told me himself that rumours, of our meditated advance by that route 
had reached him, and that his tribe had scouts out the whole way. 

Tuesday, 28/A December . — Halted to-day in our boats. Tlie Native doctor having 
reported a large proportion of the men iinAt for duty, 8audys held a general muster to 
eiamine personally into each case, the result of which he made the subject of an official 
communication to me. I annex a copy. It will \m seen that out of the party we had 
taken with us, viz., 1 subadar, I jemadar, 5 havildars, 4 naques, 1 bugler and 60 "seyoys, . 
a naque and 23 sepoys were all that we could reckon on as now fit for immediate service. 
One subadar, 1 jemadar, 1 bugler coulJl not go another march of any length, and as for 
the rest of the party they were disabled altogether ; our halting then turned out to 
have been a measure of absolute necessity, and had I on our reaching the Tu&kmwe 
requested Sandys to have continued a forwarti movement on the ^other, villages to be 
atta(;ked, we should have exposed ourselves to the chaucx) of a very serious miscarriage. 
It was annoying enough as it was, for it now seemed uncertain how lung we might not 
be condemned to inaction, and I had calculated that after a halt of one day only we might 
have proceeded to the Tulnkmwe villages, when, our business settled there, we should 
have returne<l to the mouth of the Tulakrawc, and have then, if necessary, set out in 
canoes up the Koladan against the Khons. 1 say if necessary, os 1 was ,not altogether 
certain that this expedition might bo required. 

Thursday, 30/A —Between 11 and 1 2 A.M., a shout announced that the 

canoes of the darogah and the Khon deputation were in sight, a few minutes brought 
them to our mooring ground, and immediately prcsc^nting themselves they announced, to 
iny exceeding gratification, that their mission bid been entirely successful, and that they 
had the Khon Chief with them. I desired that he might be at once introduced, and in 
lie walked, a very personable and imposing looking savage indeed, with a most Mongolian 
cast of countenance, a realization in fact of one’s ideas of Tiinour the Tarter. His 
headdress was similar to that of the Kweymes, a narrow-chocked Khoung leoung, 
but with a magnificent plume of the tails of the mo<jking bird set in it, rising from a 
tuft of blue jay feathers ; ho wore a handsome plaid, evidently of Burmese rauniifacture, 
and was attended by two ferocious looking gentlemen of his body guard, one bearing his 
sword, a strange looking weapon. I made him sit down near me, and we had a long 
conversation together. He expressed himself delighted at the opjiori unity afforded him 
of placing himself under British protection, and expresstid his intention of quitting his 
present location and settling ^vithiri our frontier on the banks of tlie Koladan. I look 
upon our securing the att^hment of this Chief as a gain of far greater inqiortance than 
even the submission of the Anoos. In jwiwer and influence the Khons rank second only 
(but a long second certainly) to the Shautoos, between whom and the Koladan tribes 
they form the medium of communication, and it is only through them, and with their 
aid and good ofllcos, that the Shantmis can be got at. We have an additional guarantes 
too nowf that the Anoos will be quiet, for I find that they are in some sort but the 
feudatories of the Khons. 
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APP^IfDIX H. 

IIOPKENSON’S REVIEW OF POLICY ON THE CHITTAGONG FRONTIER 

IN 1856— (PAGE 340), 


From Captain Htsnry Hopkin'^on, ComminMionfh of* Arracan, to the flecretan/ to the 
I Ooeernment of Bentfal^ — 40, dated Akyah^ the *7th May 1856.^ 

I have the ho|iotir to rcvort to your Office letter to my address, No. 826 of the 1st 
April 1854, wjth enclosures.* 

2. This letter found me on the eve of departure for the Neilghcrry Hills on sick 
leave ; and it appears that iny successor, for what reason I cannot Kiy, having failed to 
take it up, it has remained unanswered to the present time, 

3. It might, however, it appears to me, have been very otisily answered, if it were 
sufficient to ednfine the answer strictly within the limits of the question propounded, viz., 
its to the practicability of opening negotiations with the (diiel's of the Shindoo tribes. 

I do not think that T make an overbold assertion in saying that no attempt to open such 
negotiations would be attended with success. I may go further and say that at present 
we have no means of even fairly making an attempt. 

4. How is the first step to bo taken towards entering into even a bare communi- 
cation with' the Shindoos. Jn some part op another of the mountainous regions lying to 
the north of Arramii, the west of Burma, and the east or north-east of Chittagong, we 
have testimony of the existence of a race whom we have agreed to call Shindoos, and 
suppose to be a branch of the great Khyeng family ; but beyond this fact of their exis- 
tence we know nothing about them : there is no point in our territory from which we 
could with any (jertainty say that we were within ton days or a fortnight’s march of the 
nearest of their fastnesses*. Ascending the River Koladan, wo first fall in among the 
hill tribes with the Koomees, who acknowledge fealt^^ to the British Government. 
Beyond these we may moot with other Koomees, who have either cast off their allegiance, 
or who have never sougiit»re1ations with us ; then wo find a host of potty tribes known by 
different narnesj, and often speaking different dialects, and among them we shall hf'ar ff»r 
the first time of the Shindoos, yet still not as of a people well known, or with whom there 
has been any close intercourse. 1 notice in the correspondence that some reliance is 
^plneiid on the chance of a man named Chedyn being able to effect a communi(»itioii with 
this formidable tribe. Re<;ent circumstances have shewn Chedyn to be quite false and 
untrustworthy, an impostor who had not a tithe of the influence among the hill tribes 
which ho claimed to possess, yet even he, when he most enjoyed our confidouco, never 
pretended to be*b''>ld enough to venture among the Shindoos in person and treat with 
them directly : he does not know a word of their language, and his negotiations for the 
.release of captives among them were by his own showing conducted in the most round- 
about way ; they were opened with a tribe A, who transmitted or interpreted them to a 
tribe B, whence they passed to a tribe C, who were confidently stated to have relations 
with the Shindoos. 

6. But, supposing we tried this plan, and that our communication, after infiltrating 
through a series of tribes, did reach the Shindbos, retaining somewhat of its original 
purport, w^t is to be the basis of negotiation ? What equivalent is to be tendered to 
the Shlndo<» in return for their abandoning their slave trade ? Are we to get from them 
an estimate of their annual income by captives, and promise thorn the same amount in 
muskets or rupees ? This would be little oetter than compounding murder and abduc- 
tion. And what assurance should we have that the composition would bo observed in 

* Letter hrom H. Ricketts. Esq., Ckimmissfoaer, I6th Division, to the Secretary, Government of 
Bengal. No. 663. dated 16th Angnet 1847, with enclosurce firoin Seoretaiy, Government of Bengal, to 
Ci»ttimissloner, No. 1673, dated 22nd l^eptember 1847. 

Bxt^t. paragraph 23, from Mr. Colvin's report on the District of Chittagong. 

'From* the Snperlntendent of Polioe, to Secretary, Government of Bengal, Chittagong Division, 
^0. 28, dat^ the 35th January 1864, with two enclosnres. 

To the Superintendent of Polioe, Chittagong Division, 

From the Seoretary, Government of Bengal, No.—, dated let April 1864. 
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good faith by the opposite side? We may be tolerably certain that it would pot/such ■ 
savages understand their own interests as Utile as children ; and no arrangement i% to bd* 
depended on with thorn* that cannot bo backed alid supported by strong ooorcion. Fire 
and sword are after all the only valid negotiators fdr the case ; and we are .not yet in a 
position to employ these agents with effect. I may take occasion U) observe hero that I 
doubt the wisdom of the policy in past times of ransoming captives through the direct 
interference of Oovernnicnt or its agents. We thus go far towards creating a new 
inducement to the making pf <;aptivos for the purpose of soiling them, as the tribes may 
understand the transatdion, to Ciovernment. ^ 

6. Another and almost insuperable objection aristas to negotiating >vith the 
Shiudoos ; that they are not, as far as know^, a peox^le united togetlier, and obeying a 
common head or government, but they are split up into numerous elans, each under its 
own chief and independent of the other. We should thus have to conclude separate 
engagements with each clan, and if we l(‘ft any out the whole scheme would bo ruined ; 
for this would be but to buy off s«)rae to give a freer s<;o[)e to the ibvages of the rest. 
But how would it be possible to make terms with every clan Y 

7. The idea of negotiating with the Shiridoos has arisen probably from the impres- 
sion that they lived in our own acknowledged hill country, or on our immediate border ; 
but, on the contrary, I believe them to be the most distant of all tribes that ever cross onr 
frontier; and for the reasons I have above given, I do not think it w(pild be wise to ' 
attempt to enter into any relations with them. I am not sure that the Chittagong 
authorities will agree with mo in this opinion ; but if not, and the (Government snjipori 
them, 1 would suggest that they bo charged with the negotiations with the JShindoos, who 
are at least as accessible from Chittagong as they are from Arracaii. 

8. Even if wo bought off the 8hindoos, and in the improbable event of their 
abiding by their engagements, 1 doupt if any very material diminution in the- number of 
these horrible outrages would bo the result. The stateinent of daeoitics appended to Mr. 
Stainforth’s elaborate report shows this. Out of twenty-one dacoities eominitte<l by the 
hill tribes on the Chittagong frontier from 18*30 to 18G1, only four are imputed to the 
Shindoos. Again in the detailed account Mr. Stainforth gives cf six dacoities, Avhich takes 
up from paragraph 11 to :i7 of liis report, not one is established to have been committed 
by the Shindoos. A darogah was of opinion that the first was conimiifed by that tribe, 
but the witnesses, who should have known best, declared they w'ere Locliees. Of these 
Lochees, as well as of the Kookees, who wore the culprits in the second, third, and 
fourth cases, we in Arracan know' nothing. The fifth ease, the most atrocious of all, seenns 
to have been committed by a Chittagong .Toomeea zemindar.* The sixth, by Koomces, 
was an inroad probably from* the Arraeaii side. The fact is, 1 believe, that the Shindoos 
have many an outrage, of which they are wholly guiltless, imputed to them, and that 
they are rather receivers and purchasers of captives than abductors oii any great scale 
themselves in the Chittagong District. I think they would not be likely often to come' 
so far, but that when one of these hill dacoities takes place, our police and people have 
got hold of the notion that in reporting it ** by the visitation of the Shindoos” they make 
an end to the matter, and leave nothing more to be said or enquired alxyit it. This is an 
impression which, though the Shindoos are not therein mentioned by name, finds support 
in the observations of Mr. H. Ricketts, stated in the 2ith paragraph of his. report ; and 
so also the extracts from Mr. Sconce’s letter, which are given in the two following para- 
graphs (25th and 26th), are suggestive of a similar conclusion. We may have no legal 
proof on the subject*, but the popular belief does the Phrus and Joomeeas great wrong 
if they have not had more or less concern in many an outrage that have b^n laid at 
other men’s doors. 

* 

9. .1 have now reported not only against the practicability in my view of opening 
communications with the Shiudoo tribe, but in giving this adverse opinion, I . have also 
ventured to express a doubt as to the use of anj' such negotiafions, eteu if 1 considered 
them possible. According to the strict tenor of my instructions therefore I might have 
now closed this communication, had I not had otherwise reason lately given me to 
suppose that it might be desired 1 shCuld notice the general question of the polioy that 
should be adopted to check the aggressions along the Chittagong aud Arracan frontiers' 
by whatever tribes perpetrated. 

10. How difficult the problem is of solution appears by the ability and experience ’ 
that have been bestowed on it, without any decided result having been obtained ; at 
letst X judge by the very bulky documents on the subject to which 1 have hfd'access, 
whdre t find the last writer always modifying his pr^eoessor’s views, and so imuiy 
schemes and opinions propounded, that I cannot grasp or weigh and, balance them au' at 
once. 
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• ll, But I do not know that T would stop to esamino any proposition, of which 
•the stiwtin^f tJoint went not to adopt the principle of ” Mr. (Cleveland’s ]>laii of subsidis- 
itigr the chiefs and cnlfstin^ the men as soldiers or i)oIieGiden” — ♦ a ])l:ui more fully 
described by the Honoundjlc the Court of Birectorsf in the folfowinjj words : “The 
means which have proved most siKwessful elsewhere have bomi k) enlist tlie ebiofs in the 
hill country or on our immediate frontier, to«^ethcr witli their fullovv(‘rs, to keep the 
peace and to resist the inroads of more distant ' tribes. In uotinuf upon such a system 
it is necessary that the forma of oflicial proe.eedinjja should bo dispensed with, Ions/ tis 
the end in view is obtained without substantial injustice or llai/raiit acta of vioience.” 

13. I can imagine nothing bettor than the policy so clearly outlined in the fore- 
going extract. But it is another question wlioilier the Coveniment will agree with me 
in whsit I consider necessary to allow of Ihe first feature in it being earried out wdlli 
success. I mo:m that wc cannot attend to enlist and orgarii/c hill eliicfs and their 
followers to combine for their own-prote(ition, to keep the peace, or, in fact, to do any 
thing at all*t.hal ft o want them to do,* unless wo have Euroj>can oflieors jdaced in direct 
relations with them. I iiterfercnco will do more harm than good without wo ean make 
it of the most immediate and effeetivo kind ; and it Is certain that the ordinary con- 
stitutfid authorities eitlior in Arraean or in (’hiltagong are powa'rless to interfere beyon<l 
the mischievous point. Of Chittagong it is l>roa<Uy stated “ that wai have no hohl at all 
of the country in tho occupation of the Phrus”; or, as in a foot-note of Air.' Ricketts’ 
report, that tho Alagistrato has n'ally no means of doing aiiytliing in the Kupas 
Mehals” ; and in tho hill tracts on the Arraeari frontier the state of aiTuirs is still more 
diflicult ono, from the absence of any paramount family like tliat of tlio Phrus, through 
whom some general influence can he exercised —every petty Phru chief, of whom there 
may be some liundre<ls, being tlie head of his clan. My opinion therefore is that 
extraordiuarj'^ authority must bo re&ort(‘d to ; that if the ]»acificniioii of those re- 
gions is a nicasure that has been seriously and earnestly detennined as a thing that lias 
got to bo done, special agents must be apitointod to do it ; in a word, that both the 
Kiipas Mehal and tho Upper Koladan should be placed in charge of Kuropean 
Superintendents. In Al*racau an extra junior assistant would suHiee for tlic duty 
and I presume that an officer in an equivalent position would equally answer for the 
Kupss Alohal. Tho exen'iso of any iKiweiw wdtli wdiicli such officers were entrusted 
must be unfettered by regulation law : and as of course they would be ox-oflicio com- 
mandants of the police levies, wdiich it would be j)robabiy fcnind necessary to make it 
their first duty to raise, they must be military men. However, it would be time euou‘»‘U 
to enter upon details sjoiicerning the character of the iiroiiosed ajjjxnntment, and the 
functions that should attach to it, when I find that Covernment is so far willin'^- to 
consider its expediency as to desire any further explanations about it. 

13. After what Air. Ricketts has written of tho iinhcaltliiness of the Kupas 
Mehal, I cfin fancy it being objejjtod in limine, if there was notliing else against tho 
scheme of having an Euroiiean Superintendent there, that no officer could live in such 
a country ; but on this side, at any rate, I think I could place an officer sufficiently 
near to the scene of action, without exposing him to much greater risk on the score of 
health, than htf would rim in any other part of tho province, I have also been lhiukinf>- 
that an officer on tho Koladan might bo so able to extend his influence as to cmbraij 

. the Kupas Mehal within the circle of his protection ; and if tho Chittagong authorities 
would answer for their Joomocas and Phrus keeping the peace, that he might prevent 
aggressions upon them. It might be as well, perhaps, if the experiment w^as looked on 
favourably, to confine it in the first instance to a superintendency of the Koladan tribes. 

14. I do not believe that a more inipracticablo sot of savagiw than these tribes 
exists on the face of tho earth ; and 1 am sure a more im])nM;ticablc country than tliat 
which they occupy could not bo found. All sorts of attempts have been made* to win 
the confidence of the chiefs, to attach them to our policy, and to humanize them in some 
degree. Messre. Bogle and Phayre, as Commissioners of this Province, gave great atten- 
tion to the realization of these objects ; but I have now some sixteen years’ experience of 

•Am^n, and I never mw any real progress made towards their attainment ; and it is 
my profound conviction that in tho establishment of a supcriiitcndency lies the last and 
only ohanoe of success. If this cannot be tried, or if it is tried and fails, the next 
best thing is, in my opinion, to leave the tribes altogether to their own devices 
internally to allow them the, unchecked enjoyment of their accustomed pursuits of 
rapine ^and murder, externally to cut them off from all intercourse at the point at which 

* Ifemorandum ou tribes ou tho Chittagong frontier, with Judicial Proceedings, 13th April 134.t, No. 130 
t Despatch No. 23 of 186^ dated the 23nd August, paragraph 11. 
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our authority cejiAes to bo complet.ely f^tabliahed. Tbcro no boundary has "bben 
fixed for Arraoan on the north, the tract watered by the Upper Koladan and* its afituentd* 
has never been more thttn a nominal part of tfio British doftiinion, and there are no 
oonsidorations but those of expediency to prevent otir renouncing it. • , 

15. Im speaking of cutting off all intercourse from the tribes of the Koladan with 
the rest of the world, I should not overlook that this is in itself a coercive measui%, from 
which, if perfectly carried out, some advantage might result*. In a petty kind of way 
there is a good deal of trade between the hills and the plains ; the former receive rupees, 
salt, and salt-fish, piece goods, besuls, and various trifling articles in exchange for eotton 
and tobacco ; and to stop and intercept this trade, which I believe can bo done when 
any outrage was committed, might tend greatly to keep the tribes on their good 
behaviour. 

16. In taking up the question of the management of the hill tribes under its 
Arracan aspect, I rely upon my own experience, and can speak Uiore confidently than 
when I go over to Cliittagoug ’and the Kujias Melial, of which my only knowledge is 
derived from reading, and that chicifty in the correspondence cited at the head of this 
letter. So far, however, {is 1 may bo permitted to form an opinion on what I have read, 

I should say that the sj^stem of siiperiniondence I have f»roposod was as applicable to tho 
Phrus and Joomecas of the Kiipas Mohal as to the Arracan hill tribes. I believe Phms, 
Joomeeas, Koomees, Moriing, and Kookios, to he all pretty much the same thing under 
different names : and I believe further, that if the whole truth could bo known, we should 
biHsome aware that the Jooineca of tlio Kupas Mchal w<ns often the dacoit in the 
Koladan, and tho Joomeca of tho Koladan the dacoit in the Kupas iMehal. As in 
Arracan, I think also that in the Kupas Mehal, supposing my idea of establishing 
absolute superintendence to be dismissed, that the groat point should alwayn bo to avoid 
interference altogether ; and I think, were I suddenly called upon w*ithout any further 
information to undertake the management of the mehal, I should prefer to revive and 
revert to Mr. Bicketts* policy of 1847. 

17. I might even go further than Mr. Blokotts. I would not care if T released 
the whole of the sudder jnmma of tho Phrus, but I would mako it more than an expec- 
tation from them that they should protect the frontier. 1 would hold them responsible 
for its protection. I would exact from them the payment of the ransom of any captives 
that were taken, and amerce them in the amount value of property plundered in every 
dacoity. I think if in this way it was made so directly for thoir^ interest to stop raids, 
they would be stopped. Kalindi Rani might he brought under the same cugiigements ; 
blit I have not the proper local knowledge to judge of this point, or how far either the 
Roajahs, who are settled with for separate mchals, could be similarly dealt with. 

18. I do not find it anywjiero accounted for how it happened that all forays having 
ceased for two years after Mr. Ricketts' agreement with the Phrus they should suddenly 
have re-oommenoed. Had not Mr. Ricketts then left Chittagong, and does not tho 
suspicion arise against the Phrus, that w'hilo their treaty was fresh and the matter on 
the other part present, they could accomplish its object, and that afterwards they got 
careless, and the old state of things returned because they would not be at the pains to 
prevent it ? 

19. Thele seems a perfect agreemeift of all opinions on the subject of the Shindoos, 
that until they are put down, tho frontier will always bo more op less liable to incursion' ; 
but that marching troops against tlfem would bo Um difficult and hazardous an operation 
to undertake in the present state of our information about them. Concurring in all this, 

I will onl^ add that we shall nover be able to get at the Shindoos until we have confeder- 
ated the intervening tribes and made them our own ; but the Shindoos would then be 
unable to penetrtito into our territory, and we should not want to march against them | 
at the same time I repeat my belief that their incursions into Chittagong are much rarer 
than is supposed. 

. « 

20. Tlie policy recommended by Mr. Mytton in his letter No. 131 oi the 
Becomber 1850, might, I think, be justified in its application to the Koladan tract, which 
can hardly be said to have been ever constituted an integral portion of our territory, 
the tribes occupying it being regarded rather as tributaries than, as subietits $ biit ^e \ 
Kupas Mehal seems to have been thoroughly iuoorpordted with, and held as part and' 
parcel of the Chittagong District for the last half century, and now to sever and sMtot Jt 
off on the ground that we could not protect life and property in it, or that we winre 
unwilling to incur the cost of doing so, would, it appears to me, be a probeedin^ ' aa 
unworthy of us as it would be inoonsisteni with th&.tr^itions of our poliqy^ 
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21. ^ Mr. Stainfortb meutioos another proppaition, one by Mr. E. Lautour, for the 
^batabl^hniffit of four frontier posta'^and if there were only four paasea by which the 

hillmen could oome, this t>lan might a&wer ; but, as 1 should expect, Mr. Steer says 
that the whpte line of frontier is exposed to their attacks, and in that case neither four 
nor forty, nor four hundred posts would keep our territory inviolate. In such a country, 
too, l«am of opinion that a post can only protect itself the ground it actually covers. 
It circumstances were otherwise favourable, the existence of a military post within a 
mile of a village would not interfere with the success of a dacoity in it. When the 
Buri^ese stockaded Karegan, and the whole of the Arracan local battalion was thrown 
into the Aong Pass, and not a mile of the road could be reckoned on beforehand as free 
from the presence of military parties, the hillmeu found means to carry oH the* officers’ 
stores, their wine, beer, and cheroots, and, it 1 remember rightly, either two of their 
servants or two sepoys, acting as convoy, were on one occasion made prisoners. 

22. Mr. Plowden proposed, and is supported by Mr. Stainforth in, a scheme for tho 
establishmcbt of*a *3^oomeea police ** within the Joom traot, locating thannuhs in such 
number and in such places as might be necessary fur effecting police administration.** 
Whatever the mertts of this plan, 1 doubt whether we should have an opportunity of 
.testing it by experience, for f quite agree with Mr. Steer in thinking that the diffi- 
culty would bo to find men to carry it out. I can imagine no inducement prevailing 
with the Jooraeoas to give up their dooms and to become policemen; or, if teiupt^l in 
their ignorahee to enter tho police, they would never submit to the necessary restraint 
and discipline^ The only possible way in which I believe a fonie could be organized 
among these people is through the agency of an European Superintendent, such as I 
have recommended the appointment of. Ijocated among them, if ho could gjiin their 
confidence and affection ; if ho could get them to look up to him as their loader, their 
protcc.tor, their chief, he might in time engage them generally to assist him and be able 
to command the services of a more immediate body of adherents, who would at length 
become the police we want : but any attempt to embody the Joomeoas through thannah 
daroguhs, or their own hill chiefs, would, 1 am satisfied, prove a perfect failure. If I 
were hereafter told that such a polico had been raised in that way, 1 would not believe it. 

23. Besides tho natural disinclination of the Joomeeas ihemselves to enter the 
police, we should have, 1 fear, the powerful influence of tho chiefs against us, if its 
establishment was to be accompanied, as proposed by Mr. Stainforth, by the discontinu- 
ance of the remission of revenue heretofore sanctioned by Government in their favour. 

24. As £ would place tho Kupas Mchal under a speinal officer, so of course I would 
exclude it from tho regular jurisdiction of the Chittagong District. I observed that 
Messrs, llicketts, Plowden, Bowring, and .1. B. Colvin are all in favour of such a 
sepamtion ; while tlio considerations on which Mr. Stainforth has been laid to think it 
inexpedient have no application in the case of the appointment of a Siipcriiitciidcnt. 
Another objection as to the* difficulty and expense of laying down a bouudarv lino 
botwoen the two jurisdictions I do not dwell on, 1 do not see tho necessity of laying 
down* such a line ; there is a tract that has been always known by the name of the 
“ Kupas,” dr cotton mebal, quite distiugushable from the settled part of tlio Chittagong 
District by natural features, which must prevent any confusion as to the limits of the 
two ; and the term Kiipas Mehal would be a sufficiently particular description of the 
tract in any Act passed to exempt it from the operation of the general law. No boundary 
line has ever been laid down between the Province of Arracan and tho Chittagong District, 
but I never remember any case arising in which the authorities had.auy difficulty in 
dotermiaing the jurisdiction on that account. 

25. Having, as far I trust as will bo considered necessary, noticed what has been 
previously written on the subject, 1 may now proceed With tho consideration of Mr. Com- 
missioner Steer’s report of the lUth March 1856 (No. 78 of 1856). I understand by it, 
fitjit, .that Mr. Steer is of opmion “ that the Poang cannot be relied on,” and is not to 
bWie- for his failure ; in other words, that experience has slioan that Mr. Hicketts in 
his arrangements of 1847 overrated tho power and inlluenco of the Phms, and that 
•they have therefore been ineffective ; second, that the establishment of a strong police on 
the plan proposed by Mr. Plowden would prove o<iually useless ; third, that to procure 
tranodillity we. must look rather to retributive than to preventive or detective measures ; 
find nMrth, that for this last purpose, though he overlooks none of the risks, Mr. Steer 
WbUld employ milittiry force .to be exerted by the Arracan local battalion. U}mu 

two first propositions I have already expressed an opinion, venturing to question 
whetllcf the papers prove that Mr. Ricketts^ policy was as thoroughly enforced as 
^ H might have been ; and whether tho experiment of pushing it further, by giving 
' the Bhriis greater privileges, yet making, them more responsible, might not have 
ma triedi and coinciding with Mr. Steer in thinking that tho Joomeea police plan would 
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not answer. In his third proposition also I very nearly concur with Mr. Steer^ and I 
will return to it n^iin when I have stated shortly^the difficulties that to myanintloppo^ 
the reception of his last proposition. * * 

26. Upon the j^onoral question of the emploj^ment of troops in the hills a^inst 
the Shindoos, I submit that Mr. 8tecr has shewn no jyood grounds for reveraing the judg- 
ment of Gondemnation pronounced against it by Colonel Bogle, Colonel Lister, aftd other 
authorities, and which was so em])hatically affirme<l by the Supreme Government itself ; 
and that upon the evidence of the report of tlio very expedition, to which Mr. Steer 
alludes as having succeeded, that success appeared so fortuitous, that it is not enough to 
say now that there is no reason why a similar expedition fn)iu Chittagong should not 
succeed, but rather reasons are wanted Ao show that it would. Ijet us at least first learu 
against whom the troops are to go, where they are to go, the distance, and how they are 
to be supported. In the way of a mere special objection or objections, I have to explain, 
in allusion to the 13th paragra 7 )h of Mr. Steer’s report, that sepays of the Arracan batta- 
lion are only comparatively better than HindoosUiuoes, that is to si5ey, *so hfr as service 
in the plains of Arracan goes. Their constitutions suffer cruelly in the hills, and they are 
not accustomed to travel in them before entering the service. In the expedition Mr. 
Steer has alluded to, half the detaclimcnt I had with me were footsore at the end of three 
days. In the present state of the battalion, moreover, no men (H>uld be siwired under any 
circumstances and for any service at Chittagong ; the cor]»s should now muster a thousand 
strong, Government having proposed to add two companies to it on the withdrawal of 
regular troops ; but not only has this not been done, but ow'ing to men taking their dis- 
charge, desertion and to the difficulty of getting rtKjruits, it is far below its normal strength, 
and does not suffice for its most ordinary duties — so weak indeed is it, that I believe 
there has lately been question in the Military Department of sending a wing of ilogulars 
to its assistance. 

27 , But besides as I have said, that wo have no troops adapted to the service, a 
regular military force is not essential, 1 tliink, to carry out the retributive measures, which 
I concur with Mr. Steer in opinion must bo resorted to. Lot there be a Superintendent 
such as I have advocato<i the appointment of, and lot liim have his levy of Joomeas, 
Alugh, Koonioe, Morung, or Kookie Joomojis — (for I understand by .Foomeea not tho 
name of a tribe, but of a calling, all who cultivate Jooms) ; and I think a suitieieiit 
agency will have been i>rovided lo carry out the slerii, uncomjiromisiiig policy, which, if 
we interfere in the business at all, and if we are to make an end of the disorders on our 
frontier, wo must be prepare<l lo pursue. There can bo no ^question then made of 
administering tho law, — law is for the preservation of order, wherever the latter has 
been established : but law never terra iiiatod anarchy, nor is it its proper remedy, but 
rather that rougher system (more or less war), wherein tho many must sometimes be 
made resxionsible for the acts of the few, the innocent for those of tho guilty, and suffer 
with them, that the ends of justice may bo attained and peace reign. In this view, on 
tho commission of a dacoity, as soon as I had ascertained who the dacoits were, I would 
proceed at one© against any one or more tribes to whhih they belonged, and carefully 
avoiding bloodshed, except in self-defence, I would bum down tho villages of those tribes, 
drive their cattle, and destroy their crops. I would serve without warning any tribes 
also in the same raamior, on proof of their harbouring dacoits, conniving. at, or assisting in 
tho commission of dacoity, or buying or selling slaves, knowing the same to have been 
obtained by dacoity. Such are the retributive measures I should not soniide to employ. 
So far as I am informed of tho nature of the country, and of tho habits, customs, and 
condition of its inhabitants, they are the only kind from which I should expect success ; 
while from detective or preventive measures, I hope little or nothing, excei^t at least 
from those preventive, not exactly measures but results, which would surely accrue from 
the establishment of European authority in the hills ; that tho people would bo taught 
to (iombine for their mutual protection ; that they would become inspired with more 
confidence in themselves ; that the defences of their villages would be better looked 
after • that their own intestine feuds would be healed, and those traitors (and spies) 
among them whom the robbers look to, to guide them to their prey, and without whW' 
assistance they will seldom undertake an expedition, would he disooverext and got nd of. 
In some sort as a preventive measure to adopt, I might hero suggest that, uiitil Bomo 
policy bo determined on, great care should be taken how muskets and ammunition find 
their way into the hills on the Chittagong side. 

28 I trust I shall not be considered too much out of order in alluding to a leader 
in the M’nend of India of the 1st May on tho subject Of this letter, and here 

while writing it, merely to say that ha<l it <3ontainod any suggestions which appM^l 
.to nio i>lausiblc or avaiiabli!, I should have considered it my duty to enter upon thev 
examiuutiou. 
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APl^NDIX J. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE ASSAM CENSUS REPORT, 1881. 


Tift) following extracts from the Assam Census Report for 1881 are here reprinted for 
facility of reference in conmnition with the subjject-matior of this work. The census did 
not extend to the independent hill tribes, not living within the limits of our districts. 

1. ' Assam occupies the north-east cornor of the Indian Empire, and is bounded on 
lit I north by the eastern section of the Hima- 

MeogiYptatfai. layan range, which portion is inhabited by the 

Bhutias, Dafflas, Akas, and other hill tribes, on the west and south by Bengal, and on the 
east b^ the native State of Manipur and the wild regions of Upper Burma. It is natur- 
ally divided into three distinct portions, namely, the valley of the Brahmaputra on the 
north, that of the Surma on the south, and the hilly regions running west and east which 
lie between these valleys and form the watershed of the two basins, and help with numer- 
ous streams to ^ell the waters of two of the largest rivers in Assam, which at the present 
day form the chief highways of communication with the outer world. 

Aloilg the banks of the Brahmaputra lie the six districts of (beginning from the east) 
Lakhimpur, Sibsagar, Nowgong, Darrang, Kamrup, and Goalpara, which comprise the 
“Assam Valley Districts; then follow from west to east the hill districts of tho Garo 
Hills, the Khasi an<l Jaintia Hills, the sub-division of North Cachar, and tho Naga Hills, 
known as the “ Hill Districts and lastly, the “ plains’* portion of Cachar and Sylhet, 
forming the districts of the “Surma Valley.” 

The province of Assam was constituted in tho year 187t-7^, when tho eleven districts 
comprising it were separated from the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, and established 
as an independent administration under a Chief Commissioner. 

The districts of tho Brahmaputra and Burma Vallejrs are known as the “Plains” 
portion of Assam, and the hill tracts intervening between tho two valleys are tho “ Hill 
Districts.” The different portions differ considerably in their conditions, and are different- 
ly administered. With the exception of the District of Goalpara, which for the most part 
is permanently settled, the remaining live districts of the Assam Valley are temporarily 
settled. These districts are under the direct control of a Commissioner, who is subordin- 
ate to the Chief Commissioner, and has his head -quarters at Gauhati, the chief town of 
tho Kamrup District ; while Bylhet and Cachar, the two districts of tho Burma Valley, 
are under the direct administration of the Chief Commissioner, without tho intervention 
of a Commissioner. The hill districts are all semi-political charges administered under 
special rules, and the regular laws are not in force in them. Assam being, as stated above, 
divided by nature into three distinct portions, each differing widely in its conditions, tlio 
leading idea in setting forth the results of the census is to keep tho results obtained in the 
Plains distinct from the results of the hills. * 

In the third of the areas specified (the hill districts) it was nowhere possible to 
attempt any synchronous enumeration. In tho hill tracts of the Garo Hills only the 
houses were counted, and a detailed enumeration of every house was made in certain 
selected -specimen villages, and the data thus ascertained of average population to a 
house and distribution of sexes wore applied to the villages counted. In the Khiui and 
Jaintia Hills the census was taken in full detail, but it extended over several weeks. In 
the North Cachar Hills the B(;hcdules were filled in by the tahsildar, who went round 
from village to village in the course of the cold weather. In the Naga Hills, on account 
of tho recent disturbances^ only the civil and military population of the station of Kohima 
was oensused. 

* * • # • « 

131'. In Robinson’s Account of Assam it is stated that the Mikirs have a tradition 
, that their ancestors originally came from the 

Mikirs. Their origin. Jaintia Hills. Colonel Dalton’s version of the 

legend Islihat they only went to Jaintia on their expulsion from Tularam’s country by the 
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Kaoharis, and that, not being satisfied with their new quarters, they eventqally^plaqed 
themselves under-the protection of the Rajahs of ^Assam. The sto^ that 1 have been told 
of their first appoarance^^in Assam is that being driven out of the Jaintia Hills into what 
is now the Nowgong District, they sent omisikries to claim protectiofa from the Ahom 
Governor of the province of llaha. These luckless persons being unable to make them- 
selves understood were straightway buried alive in a tank which that officer was then 
engaged in excavating. The liostilities which ensued were concluded by an embassage to 
the king himself in Sibsagar, and the Mikirs have been living peacefully ever since in the 
territory Jissigned them. Their present seat is chiefly in the Mikir Hills, a low mountain 
tract in Nowgong, cut off by the valleys of the Kopili and Dhansiri from the main range* 
of the Naga Hills, but with a Na^^j>opu]at!on in its southern half, while largo numbers 
again are to be found still in their original settlements along the foot of the Jaintia Hills 
both in Nowgong and Kamrup. A few communities have emigrated into Upiier- Assam 
and across the river into Darraiig. 


132. The Mikirs do not claim relationship with any other race, ^and tho name by 
„ „ , „ . . which they call themselves, Arleng, means 

Tribal divisions. simply * a man.* They are dlvid^ into three 

tribes, namely, Chintong, Ronghang, and Amri, whereof the first two rank rather higher 
than the thiM, because Amri excused itself from sending a man on the dangerous 
embassage to the Ahom king in Sibsagar, when a representative was required from eacjh 
tribe. Hence Amri is excluded from sharing the liquor at a sacrifice, and is held in 
contempt by the westeni Mikirs especially. Tlieso latter arc a fourth tribe called Dumrali 
by the Mikirs and Tholua by the Assamese, and from the fact of their acting as inter- 
preters to the embassy, wo may presume that they had then been settled in the Assam 
Valley for some time. All four tribes, as it seems, have the same divisions or phoids, 
within each of which marriage is interdicted. In this respect the Mikirs contrast 
strongly with their immediate neighbours, the Lalungs, for they have only four phoids, 
viz. — 

I. Tngti Il» Terang III. Lekti IV. Timung 

and the sub-divisions of these are not very numerous, namely, 


I. Taro. 
Katar. 
Hensek. 
Ingleng. 


II. Beh. 
Kro. 
Ingjar. 


III. ^Hanse. 
*Tut.so. 
liighi. 


IV. Tokbi. 


Though all the phoids are socially on an equality, liave no scruples as to eating together 
or intermarriage, yet their traditional rank is in the order given above. Ingti and Terang 
appear to be priestly clans, though their office has fallen entirely into desuetude. Lekti 
is said to have been the military clan, while Timung embraced the rest of the people. 


133. But whatever sort of polity tho Mikirs may have had in the old days, they 
_ , , , have none now. Each little hamlet manages 

Their mode of life. affairs. In their own hills the Mikirs 

cultivate cotton and summer rice in forest clearings made mostly on ihe^ slopes of the hills. 
Their implement is the hoe, cattle are not kept, and milk is regarded as impure. In the 
plains, hoivever, flhey are giving up this prejudice and learning to cultivate winter rice 
with tho plough. A Mikir village or (so called from the high platforms on which 
the houses are raised, ten or twelve feet above the ground) consists of single houses or 
disconnected groups scattered about the jungle and constantly liable to change as their 
inhabitants shift their dwellings in search of fresh lands. Usually all the members of a 
family, however numerous, occupy a single house, which may thus he of very respectable 
size. The houses dro very strongly put toother. Under the platforms live the pigs and 
fowls which contribute victims to the Mikir gods. 


134. The principal deity is Amam Kethe, i. e., tho great god, whom the western 
^ . Mikirs are said to call Hujai, but this wonl 

Their religion. simply be the name of a district (iTosait), 

or may be comnected with the Bodo hdjo, a hill. His victim is usually a pig. The 
sacrificial ground is a cleared space near evei^ village, and the principal times for worship 
are the first days of M4gh, Baisdkh, and Kdtik. ground is swept clean and spread 
with leaves of wild plantain and wild cardamum ('toraj, upon which are placed the 
offerings of flowers and whole and ground rice. The , pig is then introduced to 4-nidm 
Kethe, by the medi(nne-man (se hara kU)^ who addresses tne god in words to this effect : 

We have come here to offer to you all the things you see, and we hope in retum^that you 
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. will ]ceep» U8 safe.*’ The blood and some of the cooked food ate offered to the god before 
l&e cowpan^ eat. Once ^ a year at 1^1 all the peoxde of a luoet toother for this 
solemnity, which they call Rongker, pc^aps an Assamese word. But propitiatory offer- 
ings have cons^tly to be made by individuals to evil spirits whose names and numbers 
are indefinite. They are demons of the higher hills, of the streams, and even of large hilt^ 
or odlleoiions of water, and some are household devils, as Miikrang and Peng, who are 
worshipped indoors by the family once or twice a month by way of disarming their malice. 
The list may be increased at any time by the discovery' of new devils. In the case of 
sicknett, meeting a tiger, or any other mischance, the medicine-man is called upon to 
divine the particular devil in fault, who is thenceforth propitiated by his new worshipper 
with yearly offerings of a fowl or goat. The namej of the dead are also reckoned among 
. the powers of evil. Mikii's bum their dead. 

Fanorul rites. Tho^ funeral service is held either nt the time 

or afterwards over the burnt bones, and consists in the offering of a vic*tim to the spirit 
of the depai1)ed, Itollewed by drinking, singing, and dancing, often kept up for several 
nights in succession, and always ruiitiiiig into excesses which a inoro civilized people would 
consider shameful. Those who <»in afford it set up an upright stone {lonrf-fi) as a memo- 
rial of tho deceased, with a flat horizontal stone {lontj p<U) before it, to serve os a table 
for the offerings of rice occasionally' supplied as food to the dead nian. Mikirs never 

many before maturity. Polygamy is permit- 
• ted if a man can afford it ; on the other hand, 

a man too ]K>or to support a wife is not sup|K)sed to marry at all. Betroilials by tho 
parents seem to be unknown, ff a imm takes a fancy to a girl he calls on her parents 
with a present of ncc-beer, and if approved of by the young woman he wins her by 
serving in her father’s house for a term agreed on — usually two years -after which he 
carries off his bride to his own Ikhiic. Social intercourse between the sexes is entirely 
unrestrained, and the women take an ci^uai part in all the occupations, ceremonies and 
diversions of the men. 


135. The Mikirs have yielded but little to the infliienee of Hinduism. They do 

indeed call their principal deity (Arn^m 
Inttaonoo of Hinduism over tbem. the alternative name of l^irto 

Recho, cornipte<l from the Hindu Pnthi but they have not begun to plaeo them- 

selves under the protection of Goshains. In their native hills they are safe, but tho 
colonies on the north bank of the Brahmaputra will probably soon yield to the fascination 
which the Hindu religions system has for all wild trilies. 


Their numbers. 


Goalpara 

Kamrup 

Darrang 

Nowgonjf 

Sibsapr 

Lakbimpur 


136. The number of Mikirs in the Assam 
Valley returned by tho census of lb72 com- 
pares as follows with tlie figures of 1881 ; — 



1872. 

ISSl. 


... 883 

• •• 

!!. 

... 11,447 

15,518 


510 

i,m5 


... 34,82.3 

47,497 


219 

1,403 

... 


2,753 

Total 

... 4.7,382 

67,516 


There are also 5,546 Mikirs in the Khasi and tlTaintia Hills, 8,045 in Nortlioru^ and G59 in 
Southern Cachar, making altogether 77,765, the total number of t he Mikir race. The 
e&umeration of 1872 was less caret ui and extensive than that of 1881 iu the Mikir country 
proper. What was then shown as the Naga Hills belongs now to Nowgong. The large 
increase of Mikirs in Darrang, Sibsagar and Lakhimpur is due most probably to immigra- 
Uon. In Kamrup they are confined exclusively to the hilly part of tho district extending 
efitwards from Gauhati. 

140. Tho Khamtis in Assam come from the country known to the Assamese as Bor 

Khamti, or gn^at Khamti land. It lies high 
(6) Khamtis Thoir origin. Irrawaddy, in latitude 27® and 28°N. 

eastward from the frontier of Lakhimpur. Captain Wilcox visited it in 1826, and found 
the 'Khamtis living in the midst of an alien population, the descendants of races whom their 
ancestcfletliad subjugated. The original seat ol the Khamtis, as of the Ahoms, was the 
andent kingdom of Bong, with the city now called Mongoung for its capital. The 
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date of their emigration northwards to Bor Khamti, where, they say, they have ■ 
settled for centuries, is upknowii, but if it did not correspond with the Ahoift eraigratiod 
to Assam, it would seem, at any rate, that some Khamtis either accompanied Chukapha or 
came in under his successors, for the name Khamti occurs as the appellation of one ct 
the rulers of the Ahom kingdom towards the end of the 14th century. Subsequent events 
assi^ed very different fortunes to these two branches of the Shan people. When the 
ancient kingdom of their common ancestors was broken up by the Burmese about the mid* 
die of the last century, stray parties of Khamti emigrants, pushed forwajd by pressure 
, . , , ^ from the south, began to appear on t&& bor- 

Thcir history to Assam. S9jdiyn,. They brought with them the ' 

religion of Buddha, and found tho Ahgms thoroughly Hinduized. Civil war liad weaken* 
©d the hold of tho Ahom king on tho province of Sadiya, and the Kliamtis were allowed 
to oust the governor and instal their own leader in his place. This arrangement wss left 
undisturbed by the British Govemmoni, until in 1839 tho Khamtis attempted to imitate 
the Ahoms in their conquest of Assam, and had- to be put down by force of *arm8. Their 
Sadiya-khoa, or jagirdar of the Sadiya JDistriot, and all his clan with him were relegated 
to Narayanpur on the Dikrang, where they continue to live, cultivating the soil on tho 
same terms as their Assamese neighbours, but preserving tlnnr national dress, langitage, 
oiistoins and religion ; the rest of the Khamtis of Sadiya, after some years of a fugitive 
life, were permitted to return and settle again in their old haunts. Colonel Dalton men- 
tions an accession to their numbers by fresh emigration from Bor Khamti in 1850. 


141. Closely connected with the Khamtis, but of somewhat inferior” status, are the 
„ . . t tribes known as Kamjang, Aitonia, Pani Nora 

K.Inlang,Alt0Illl^PanI Nora and Phaklal. of these takes its 


name from one of tho stages on tho route followed by the Ahoms in entering Assam, and 
all of them live on the extreme eastern or south-eastern edge of the valUjy. We read in 
Assamese histories that in the 15th century Kamjang, Aitonia, and Pani Nora, who wore 
tlieii counted throe tribes of tho Ahoms, shought to transfer their allegiance to the Nora or 
Shan ruler of tho country lying to tho east of tho Patkoi mountains, and corresponding 
perhaps in part with the" Bor Khamti of the prcjsent day. They seem, in fact, whether 
by reason of their Khamti origin, or simply because of tlieir position beyond the frontier 
oi* tho plains, to have been subject to influences from the eastern nither than the western* 
side of the Patkoi, and consequently they appear at the present day as Buddhists, not 
Hindus. The Phakials are more recent Buddhist settlers. Tho census of 1881 has not 
distinguished any of these tribes from the general mass of Khamtis. The name Pani Nora 
signifles little or inferior Nora, and none of the four tribes arc allowed to take wives from 
tho Khamtis, though the Khamtis do not object to taking wives from them. 


142. Tho colony at Narayanpur affords a good example of the mode of life character- 
^ istic of the Khamti in Assam. The houses 

Mode of life of tho Khamtis. platform raised a few feet above 

the ground. The chief’s house is a very large structure, 90 feet long by 30 broad, with 
the ciistozftiry deep verandah or porch in front. Both men and women still retain their 
national costume, viz., a blue cotton jacket and kilt of chequered cloth for the former, 
and for the latter a blue cloth tied under the arms and reaching down nearly to the ankles, 
with a jacket above. Thus attired, tho women may be seen on an evening bringing in 
large loads of firewood to the villagOv Both sexes have that robust and well-nourished 
appearance which distinguishes the non- Aryan races of Assam from the Hindu, whenever 
the former have not yet been persuaded to relinquish their freedom of eating and drink- 
ing. Though professedly* followers of th© Buddhist religion, the Khamti laity eat all 
kinds of flesh (except beef) and drink strong liquors, but their priests are bound to absti- 
nence. Tho Bapu-Chaug, or monastery, is a large house outside their village, with only 
two residents, an old man who has lived there five-and-thirty years, and a young lad in 
training to be his successor. Their daily meal of rice and ourriod vegetables is supplied 
to them by the women of the village. The interior of the homo is occupied by the carpets 
and beds of the priests, their domestic utensils, and a shrine with a red canopy, contain- 
ing several images of Gautama, one of which is a clay model three feet high, and gildo^ 
but of coarse workmanship, while another is a small image of white marble, and both 
are of the ordinary Buddhist typo. 'Iho priests shave their heads, and wear a yellow 


Tho doctrines of their religion are contained in sabred books Written in the KbamH 
character, but believed in some cases to be of the Pali langu^. They have note however, 
any very definite notion of the religion they profess. Omey celebrate ^uxsday aa the 
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. JblriKday of Gautama, or Kodoma, as they call him, but of tbo mouth and year of hia birth 
’ they sfre i^oraut. princiD«l fov^ts are on the full mooi^of Asarh and Aain. The 

comihon peoplj worship both K^omi^and the Hindu goddess Hebi or Dur^a, but they are 
not the followers of any Goshain, and they employ in her service their own priests, 
instead of Brahmans. The priests of Debi are called Pomu, while those of Kodoina are 
called Thomon (Assamefe b&pu). Fowls, pigs and buffaloes may be offered to Debi, 
but not a duck nor a goat ; the service of Kodoma consists of flofal offerings only. Tho 
worship of Djarga, like the custom of burning their dead, is said by themselves to date 
from^time immemorial, but it seems more probable that both practices have been adopted 
from the Hindus with whom this little colony has been thrown so intimately into contact. 
The Khamtis of Sadiya, in Colonel Dalton’s ^me at least, used not only to bury their 
dead'but to preserve the graves with particular care. The chief man of the colony, 
wIkT has adopted the Hindu name of Mani llam, is the grandson of the old Stidiya-khoa, 
whose office was taken away in 1839. He belongs to the noble family, or sept, of 
T Liingting, while the common folk of his 

Their clans. village are Md.nchi, Luug-na, and Lungtha. 

Other septs in the Sadiya country are Man-phai, Man-Sai, Mutun and Lung- pong. 

143. Prom the foregoing account it will be understood why tho Khamtis are found in 

T I.I.* * * * I the Lakhimpur District only. They numbered 

Kbamlis found in the Lakhimpnr District only, j 2,8S3 now, including 

Kamjangs and Phakials.* Twenty-one Khamtis wore numbered in the Sibsagar District 
in 1872, in whoso place 275 people are now returned as Shans, and these are probably 
Aitonias. 

144. Miri, Daphla, and Abor are names which have been given by the A.s8amese to 

w.. . . three sections of one and the same nice, in- 

The.t.mnl habiting tho mouutaiiis ^tweon the Aasam 
Valley and Tibet, and settled also to some 
number (especially the Miris) in the valley itself, where they follow a sysh^m of migratory 
cultivation. Their principal crops are summer rice and mustard, maize, and cotton, 
sown in clearances made by the axe and hoe in tho forest or tho jungle of reeds. Their 
villages, usually placed on or near the banks of a river, consists of a few houses built on 
plallbrms raised four or five feet above tho naked surface of the plain, prgsenting a strong 
contrast to the ordinary Assamese village with its orchards of betel, palm, and plaintain 
and its embowering thicket of bamboos. Under the houses live the fowls and pigs which 
furnish out the village feasts, and the more prosperous villages keep herds of buffaloes also, 
though these people, like so many of the non- Aryan races of Assam, eschew milk as an 
unclean thing. Tho language spoken by all three sections of the race is practically one 
and the sumo. In geographiciil order, beginning from tho eastern frontier of nhubj.n, the 
succession is as follows : — Akas, a tribe closely akin to tho Daphlas, but who have hitherto 
made no settlements in the x)lains ; then Daphlas ; next the hill Miris ; and finally tho 
Abors, at the cjistcrn end of the valley. In point of importance, however, tho Miris rank 
a long way first. 

145. The Miris are much tho oldest settlers and tho most numerous. They arc divi- 

\ Th Mil mutually exclusive sections, which 

(1) The Miris. respectively known as Barahgam and 

Dohgam or tho twelve-clan and ten-clan Miris. These Assamese names give no clue 
to the origin of the distinction, but it seems probable that the Barahgam Miris are tho 
# » T. V TLT- • older settlerSf Their tradition is that their 

(a) Barahgam Mins. ancestors, to the number of Iwelve-score 

fitdd&rs (the ladder standing for tho house to which it is tho means of access) came down 
from the' hills under their king lluruk Chutija, who was himself one of the clan, and 
hence 4he Barahgam Miris call themselves Bajbansi. A third appellation of theirs is 
Chutiya, which, they say, was given them by the Ahom kings, and which seems to denote 
that they were found resident in the Chutiya dominions at the time of their conquest by 
, the Ahoms, and are thus to bo distinguished from more recent settlers. They explain 
their subjection to the Ahoms by the fact tliat the ancestor of the Ahom king camo down 
from heaven by a ladder of gold, while the clan of king Btiriik originated in a person who 
came down by the humbler means of a ladder of bamboo, and was therefore destined to 
occupy an inferior position on tho earth. Their king was entitled, however, to sit on the 
throne of the Ahoms for a day and a half in the year. The Barahgam Miris have only two 
or clans, Fegn and Doro, both of which are exogamous, ' so that a Pegu man 
must marry a Dore woman, and vice versd. They say these are the names of two brothers 
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the anoestons of the tribe while yet in its native seats. The list of their itAeZf . a;|ppW8. 

• to be the following : — ^ ^ ^ • • - I 


1. Bambiikujal. 

2. Saengia. 

3. Moicngiyal. 

4. Qeninl. 

5. Jjasong-goya. 

6. Dohutiyal. 


Bongkual. 

Tamaragoya. 

Jongoya, 

Pangoya. 

l^ani-pau. 

Yorang goya. 


It is not clear whether these 13 khels correspond with the 12 clans of the Barahgam, but 
the clans are probably of much older origin, while the khelx chiefly take their names from 

S lac^ in the Assam Valley, only Genial, Saengia, and Moiengiyal appearing to be genuine 
liri names, and these three are claimed also by the Bobgam Miris. The Do^nf, or 
Oringam (as they call themselves, firing being the Miri word for “ ten*’), are divided into 
... ^ , theexogaraous phoids of'Nbra, Mili, Paieu 

( ) Oohtram Ur a. KArdlio, Koumn, Pogak, and Sinto. The story 

which the Bohgam Miris tell of their coming to Assam is that one of the Ahom kin;^ 
established three depdts {bhoral) of salt, dried flsh, and cloth, wherewith he tempted them 
to come down and aid him against the Khamtis (whose invasion of Sadiya occurred iu 
the last twelve or fifteen years of the I8th century), and that their original settlements 
were in Abhaipur, a tract of country between the Naga Uills and the Bisang, which 
seems to have been assigned by the Ahom kings as a dwelling-place for more than one 
tribe of unciviliised allies. 


146. Whether late or early immigrants, the Miris have hitherto preserved the mirity 
^ , of their race, their language, and their religion. 

Phyaical aspect and customs. Colonel Dalton describes them well as being 

“ of the yellow Mongolian type, tall and powerfully framed, but with a slouching gait 
and sluggish habits.” The beardless cheek and obliquely-set eyes of the Mongolian may 
be recoguiaed in any Miri village. The strong well-nourished appearance of men and 
women alike is due, no doubt, to the animal food (beef excepted) which forms a largo 
portion of their diet. Auother point in favour of the race is their custom of marrying 
only at adult age,^ Betrothal may take place at childhood, but marriage is deferred until 
the young couple are able to set up house for themselves. Often the bridegroom-elect has 
to serve for his wife, perhaps several years, in the house of his faiher-in-law. The women 
weave their own petticoats of coarse cotton cloth in stripes of gray colours wrought with 
dyes obtained (as they sa30 the Kliamtis. Another article of domestic manufacture 
is the Miri rug ( ///a) made of cotton ticking on a backing of thick cloth. Upon the men 
alone devolves the labour of first clearing the jungle or felliuj^ the forest, but the use of 
the long Miri hoe is familiar to both sexes, and the women certainly take their full share 
of field labour. 


147. The religion of the Miris is of a very rude and vague character, Nekir4 Nekirdn 

(or Mekiri and Mekiran) seem to be the 
Their religious bcliof. departed spirits of their nilile and female 

relatives, who require to be propitiated on the occjision of any small or great mischance. 
They also reverence the sun (doinga), the heaven {talang), and the earth (mobdshind). 
The intermediary between these deities and mankind is the 3f#Af or a kind of 

sacrificial priest or medicino-mau. The function is so far hereditary that one of the sons 
of a Mimbua will usiiall^^ be a Mimbua, but the election depends upon the deity, who may 
just as easily choose an out^jider. The process of vocation is thus^ desesrib^ ; About the 
age of eigiiteen the favourite of the god is driven by the spirit into the jungle, where he 
remains for many days unsupported by any food but what he finds there. At the end ot 
the time he com^ home a changed person, perhaps wearing snakes coil^ harmlessly, round 
his neck, but at any rate able thenceforth to commune with the invisible world, and to 
answer all manner of questions by intuitive knowledge ; he also possesses the gifts of 
prophesy and of healing by prayer. Sometimes these gifts develop themselves only after ^ 
the Iad*8 illness on his return from the jungle, in which case a Mtinbua has to be callod 
_ . ‘ in to plead between him and the afflictive 

Hindaism in religion of Barahgftin ^f the god. The Barahgam Miris, aa 

older residents of the valley, are t)artly tmm 
away from their old .religion. Nekiri and Nckirdn serve them welt enough for small 
domestic occasions, but in public worship {bar khnwa) they invoke Sankar and Piyaines4. 
and though it is still the MiiuotiA offlciatesi^oordealol vocation has. bean' 
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. dispense with or forgotten. Whatever the deity, the essentials of worship aro the same, ' 
Voonsii^ing^f the sacrifice of a fowl, a ^ig, or, on great occasions, a buffalo, and the drinking 
of rice-liKMr. * ^ 

1A8. Mliris biiiy their dead. They surround the grave with a fence, inside which 

Disposal of the dead. bamb(». During the following days they visit 

the grave and look for the footprints of men or animals in its vicinity, and, if any are seen, 
they conclude that the person or creature to w'hom or which they belonged will shortly 
die.^ 

149. The Miris, like other wild tribes, aro distinguished by the Assamese into 
*. hhakatia and abhakatia^ according as thcv are 

•• Influence of Hindu Goshains. follow'ers of a Goshain. Their 

Goshains a|^e chieil^hose of the Sibsagar District, on the south bank of the Brahmaputra, 
though the great minority of the Miri settlements are on the north bank or in the island of 
the MAjhuli, itself the seat of some of the biggest Goshains in Assam. Their connection 
with the Goshain, however, is rather temporal than spiritual. It is worth their while to 
secure him as their friend by presents of a few annas yearly and a portion of mustard and 
pulse according to each nian^s means and inclination ; but they have no Brahmins, nor do 
they adore aijiy idol. In some places, however, I found that they had been prevailed on 
to leave off eating buffalo’s flesh. That they are sinking into the mass of the Hindu 
population, how'ever slowiy, is proved by the existence of the class known as m4ti or 
ground Miris, who have givou up their national custom of plat form -houses and taken to 
living on the ground— a change which signifies also a departure from many other 
national customs, religion included. 


150. The religion of the Hill Miris, who come dowm to the valley with madder in 
/ X mi «iii Tw t sciason, is quite as vague as that of 

(<•) The Hill Miris. settlors in the plains, but here the plaeo of 

Nekiri and Nckiran is taken by the Yftpum, a kind of sylvan deity, wdio suffices for the 
neeils of every -day life, though in critical conjunctures some greater god has to be gained 
over by the sacrifice of a luiihau. A Hill Miri told mo how he had once, while a buy, 
actually seen a Yflpum. The cliaracter of this god is that lie lives in trees, and all the 
beasts of the forest obey him. My infomiant was throwing stones in a thicket by the 
edge of a pool, and suddenly became aware that he had hit the Yfl])um, who was sitting at 
the foot of a tree in the likeuc^ss of an old grey-bearded iiian. A dangerous illness was llic 
consequence, from which the boy was saved by an offering of a dog and four fowls inailo 
by his jiareiits to the offended Yilpiim, who has subsequently visited liim in dreams. The 
hillmen ]»ropitiute also the spirits of the dead, called “Orom” iiw their own language 
(ajqrtinmtly), and Mora deo” by them in Assiunebc. Their tribes are very numerous. 
1 easily obtained a list oi some titty, which are sub joined 
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II,— Tabbotia Miris 


eom^ dowH the rioere.) 


tho come aeroee country). 


fiini. 

Laha. 

Homdoii (Uumdan). 

Dow&in 

Itottom. 

Talen (Talnm). 

Doboin. 

Tdr. 

Kikii. 

Chimirr (Timur) 

Ukar. 

Uulo. 

(iochom. 

Hipu. 

Bonirlk. 

Roiigo. 

Morag&in. 

Uochi. 

Nidu. 

^ih. 

Goloin. 

Luinoi. 

Cie. 

PIlVI. 

Qhoiuoor. 

Haro. 

Toga. 

Oi. 

Goda. 

Dui. 

Paro. 

Alka. 

Gubha. 

Duomur* 

Itakpo. 

Mobil. 

Taya. 

Chllihuri. 

bika. 

Moll. 


Nimar. 

Sojun. 

Miba. 


Moli. 

Kurin.* 

lllli. 


Lidok. 

Knbak. 



Docha. 

Tek&r. 



'^But these include some phoids of the same tribe, i.e., section or families within the limits 
of which marriage is interdicted. The Timur or Chimirr tribe, for instance, has the four 
phoids of Hepo, Tejir, Tore and Lumo. Over and above ihib uiinute suli-division into 
tribeSf there seem to be two main divisions of TAre and T4ne,^ or the inhabitants of the 
lower and the higher ranges respectively. The Chutiya Miris are said by tiicir hyi 

— — — "" 

(*) 1 believe, howover, that these are reall;' the names of Miri (aud in soaie coses of Abor) villages in 
the mottatftius, though possibly each village may oibu be a clan. 
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brethren to have belonged to the T4re, while the so called Anka (or tattooed) lAjris 'who 
are distin^ished from all others by having for their habitation a simcious YPeU«n^terc<f^^ 
plain far back in the mountains, are of the Tine or fening (Coloftel Dalton's Tenae)>i or 
it may be that the division is the other way, and thatAnlm and Chutiya Mh^s are reUted 
to each other as I*dne and 2\ire of the same tribe. 


151. Tlio accepted explanation of the name Miri is that it is an Assamesd word 

« f ^ XI. ^ XI signifying a go-between, and that it was 

Eelatlous of tho Mlrls to the Abors. applied to this section of the northern hill- 

people in their spotJial character as traders and interpreters between the mountain* and 
the plains. We find the same thing on the south side of the valley, where the Nagas of 
tho nearer ranges enjoy tho monopoly oictrading, and are ready to defend it by force of 
anns^against the tribes of the background. The plains-d welling Miris, less fortunate/ have 
been pushed down from their hills by the pr<‘S8ure from behind. The common stdTy is 
that they wore slaves to tho Abors, and they themselves, while not actually confessing this, 
admit that hostilities with the Abors (w'hotn they claim as near relati'dlis)* wer5 tho cause 
of their leaving the hills. One of their settlements on the Dikrang is known as that of 
tho khaUut or freed Miris. It must always be borne in mind, however, that the name 

Miri is merely an Assamese term applied at random. Hill Miris and Plains Miris speak 

almost exactly the same language, while tho language of the Hill Miris is said to bo 
identical with that of the Abors. 

152. The mountain region occupied by the Miris is situated midway between the 

mi. xv country of tho xAbors on the eftst and that of 

(2) Tho Abors. Daphlas on the west. The Assamese word 

cihor means independent (5oW means ** subject or dependent” and hor is the root of the verb 
meaning “ to submit or own allegiance”) and the Abors may have been so,called by way of 
contrast with the vassal Miris. No closely arc Abors and Miris oonnectod that the names of 
some of their tribes (Rottoin, Deiii, Talon, Hopii, Laha and Chimirr) are tho same, but tho 
Abor branch of Chimirr is said to be distinguished by tho custom of eating dogs ; in fact, 
they arc oynopluigists. Occasional intercourse is still maintained between them and Miris 
long settled in the plains. In one of the houses of a Miri village of the Majhuli, I found 
a young Abor girl who liad been purchased from her parents for Rs. 60 by a Miri on a 
trading visit to the hills. He had brought her np as ono of his family, but she was easily 
distinguishable from them by her fairer comploxion and more strongly marked Mongolian 
features. Tho Ab«)rs have only just begun to settle in our territory, mostly between the 
inner and outer lines of frontier, and consequently beyond the limit of the census. 

3 63. Tho origin and meaning of the namo Daphla are not known. As pronounced 
. . ia Tjakhimpur, it would be written .Domphila. 

(3) Tho Daphlas. Moaninfr of tho name. They Call themsolves Niso or Nitting. The 

Miris they call Bodo and the Abors Tegin^ but this last word seems to bo merely the 
name of a* tribe common to the Abors and Daphlas. Tlie Daphla name for the natives of 
tho Assam Valley ia Haring. 


151, Tho Daphlas, like the Abors, are recent Settlers Of late years they have been 

coming down in small communities of five or 
Their history and ctistoms. families at a time, driven by scarcity of 

food or by the oppre.ssiona of the Abors. Some of these little colonies suffer terribly from 
sickness, and a Daphla hamlet too often presents a sad array of tenantless and decaying 
houses. The Daphlas are less laborious cultivators than .the Miris. Their villages are not 
so well stored, nor so comfortablo, nor are the men so tall as the Miris, though the eastern 
Daphlas are physically very fine fellows. They bring the hair forward, wind it in a ball 
over the forehead, and stick a skewer of wood or metal through it (a silver arrow in the 
case of a chief.) A habit of slightly contracting the brows gives them a singularly proud 
and stern appearance. x\s one goes westward, however, the race de^neratos in physique 
and in the outward appearances of prosperity, and the westernmost Daphlas are squalid 
and dirty. Yet they regard themselves as superior to the Miris, with whom they will 
acknowledge no relationship-* a fact which seems to bear out the tradition of Miri vassalage. 

166. Daphla and Miri speak practically the same language, and their deities, Yapunf 

and Orom, are the same. The Yapum are 
Their religion. male and female, and exist in indefinite num- 

hers. A white goat or fowl is their appropriate victim, the Daphlas also count the sun 
amiong their deitim, but their great god, who requires a mithan U> propitiate him, is called 
lii or Wi, of whom no Daphla cares to speak niuch for fear of incurring his dis^^ure. 
His character may bo guessed from the Assamese equivalent of his name, Yom or Yama, 
the god of the infernal regions. * 
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ld6. Jin opntrasl to their repadifttion of the Miris, the Ba^hlas are very ready to 

claim close relationship with the Abors, who 
^ Their oooneotion wilh the Abors. • geem to be the most* powerful of the three 
sections of the^caoe. Thoufph separaf^ by the whole breadth of the Miri country as 
marked on the map, the Daphlas and Abors have a number of tribes in common, speak the 
same language, and are free to intermariy. The fdlowing is a list of Daphla tribes : — 


T6na 

Tfimggd 

BAto 

Toku 

Tobu 

Chiri 

Tachu 

Aya 

PAmA 

Teri 

Nahum 

Tikhak 

Kira 

Pfl 

mik 

Yivd 

Tide 

Hddung 

Hdlu 

Tingd 

Tiphu 


Bifa 

Tesin 

Chubu 

Tabiyi 

Toghing 

Tening 

- llcta 

Tibing 

Toohi 

Goling 

Tio 

T&de 

Obubor 



Marriage between members of the same tribe is forbidden, as also between members 
of tribes which'are regarded as having a common ancestor. 

157. The total numbers of Miris, Abors, and Daphlas in the Assam Valley (within 

w 1 ..V 1 .u * xr 11 inner line) in 1872 and 1881 is shown in 

Numbers of the throe tribes Id the Assam Valley, subjoined table— 



The Abors, it will be seen, are quite recent settlers. Daphlas are found in the 
western part of North Lakhimpur and the eastern part of Darang. They once had a 
settlement so far west as Hakomata, within 27 miles of Tczpur, but it was abandoned 
some years ago for sites further east. The number returned by the census has since been 
augmented by new colonies of immigrants in 1882 and 1883. The increase among the 
Miris is remarkable, and must be ascribed chiefly to immigration. 

158. Two remarks are due to the reputation of thefie tribes. Colonel Dalton says 
• -x. - ^ . that polyandry is common among the Daphlas. 

B^udiation of certain customs. however, th^^ repudiated the practice 

with horror, and declared that it would be visited with death. The Miris of the Majhuli, 
again, utterl;^ denied that their boys and girls wore ever allowed -to come together in the 
manner -which ** Colonel Dalton desoriSss as a festival which few of Ihe uninitiated oven 
hear of.*’- 

• « #•* « « • • 
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179. It is doubtful whether Matak (Moran) should haye been returned as a seitamte^ 
^ . 4 . ^ ^ “-W. Matak is the nalnt of ^ oliir 

(17). Milal ()loran),^(l) Natak. dmsioh of Upper Aksam lying between the 

Noa Dihing, the Brahmiwutra, and the southerd mountains, and thus inpluding neaxi^ 
the whole of the present l^dchimpur District on the south bank. The common desi^- 
tion of the people of this country would be Matak (a word which Kobinson spy s is of 
Khamti origin), but what the term now denotes is not a resident of the country, but a 
follower of the Matak Goshain, and this latter distin^ion again, whatever may have been 
its effect in former times, does not now avail to constitute a separate caste. The original 
Matak or Moamaria Goshain was a Kolita, who taught the doctrines of the Vaishnava * 
school, which he had probably inherited from Sankar. and whose disciples, comprising the 
great bulk of the innabitants of Maiak country, may have been bound together by 
community of worship into a single religious body, in which caste differences were lor the 
moment sunk. The tradition, in fact, is that the Mataks were converted by Sankar. Th^ 
are characterised by Robinson and others as people of the lowest ce«te8.. The Lakhimpur 
census returns explain what this means, for they show that two-thirds of the population 
of Matak consists of non- Aryan tribes, while among the Hindu portion the two respect- 
able castes of Kolita and Keot constitute barely one-fifth. The Assamese of the lower 
districts regarded the Goshain and his medley following with some oontempt, which they 
expressed by the term Moamaria, or catchers of the Moa fish, in allusion to the fishing 
carried on by his Dom disciples in the lake on whose bank the Goshain «had his seat. 
This was in the Majhnli, a large island in the Brahmaputra between the Sibsagar and 
Lakhimpur Districts, and the name of the first Goshain who resided there is said to have 
been Aniruddh. The Shattra was subsequently transferred to the vicinity of Gorhat. 
Towards the middle of "the last century an Ahom queen, jealous of the honour of 
Gokhani (Kali), the goddess of her own Tantrik Goshain, compelled certain Moamarias 
and their Goshain to do homage to the godd^ by rubbing the sacrificial blood on their 
forehead. Such an insult, the extremity of pollution for a Vaishnava, was not forgotten, 
and some thirty years later the Moamarias rose in open Fobellion, and obtained posses- 
sion of the capital, whence they wore not finally expelled until after several disastrous 
conflicts, which shook the Ahom kingdom towards its fall. In their own countiy they 
maintained their independenoe, and remained a tributary state under British rule 
until 1839, when their chief was deposed, and they were absorbed into the rest of the 
province. As religious body, however, they never recovered from the effects of the 
bloody struggles around the Ahom capital, in which the Goshain had been killed and 
his most devoted followers dispersed. Forty years ago they were still to bo found, under 
the name of Moamarias, in all ^rts of the Assam Valley, but the nickname has since 
fallen out of use, and its former synonym Matak is now heard only in Upper Assam, 
where it may mean either an inhabitant of the Matak country, or a follower of some 
Rolita GoBOAin who claims to represent the historical Moamaria. In the latter sense 
the bearer of the name is usually oaroful to distingush himself as a purana hhagat, 
or old believer. Bat this, as remarked above, is not a oasto distinotion, though it may 
happen that the followers of such a Goshain are mainly drawn from some one caste, snen 
as the Dorns. 


The few Mataks diown in the census returns are oharacterixed as Moran. The 
* meaning of the word Moran is not very olear. 

(S). Moran. applied to the upper portion 

of the Matak country, and is now used to designate the extensive tract of waste land 
to the east and north-east of Dibrugarb, where several Goshains still have their residonoe. 
A follower of one of these Goshmns would call himself Matak Moran, but the distinction 
is one neither of caste nor nationality. In Pemberton’e Report on the JBaetom JProntier, 
and in other early works relating to Assam, the Moamarias, Mataks, or Morans are 
spoken of as a distinct tribe or nation. Th» Morans are mentioned in Assamese history 
08 having been subdued by the Ahom invader in 1351, A.D. Robinson says that the 
word l£>ra means inhabitants of the jungles” : and the oooupation assigned them by 
the Ahom conqueror, namely, that of wood-cutters, oonaorte well enough with this 
derivation. In a list of divisions of the people aooording to the servioo exacted from 
each class under the Ahom system of government, grass-outters are mentioned as 
Habungia or Moran, the former of whiob words oertainly means ''IfeqUenters of the 

« e’^(5a5t). The distinctive nationality of the Morans, whatever it may have beem 
mg since disappeared. 1 suspect that 230 persons returned in the present census as 
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EttMatak X^p14ll) are all inhabitants of a single Tillage in North Lakhimpur, and in that 
^csse tffey are Anoms. The census of E872 shows 14 Mataks in JCainrup, 84 in Sibsagar, 
and il3 in Lakhimpur. ^ 

• « « • • • • • • 


187. With regard to the non»Aryan languages, the chief authorities are Mr. Brian 
**' w«n Hodgsou’s Plsssys, iu whicH he gives a vooa- 

• iTa IT sff • bulary and grammar of the “ Bodo, Koch and 

Bhim^ tribes/’ with a dissertation on their originaand Mstory ; and (in the Pnd volume) 
conujimUve vocabularies of a number of tribes in the eastern part of the Brahmaputra 
Valley. Colonel Dalton, in his Bthnology of Bengal, gives short descriptions of most 


tribes of Assam, with specimens of vocabularies ; and com- 
have been compiled by Sir George Campbell in 1874, and by 
Colonel McCulloch, in his account of Manipur, gave a series of voca- 
biilari^ of Naga and Kuki dialects, and the late Mr. Damant also published a pamphlet 
containing vocabularies in a great number of languages between the Brahmaputra and 
the Ningthi. 


of the hill ,and ^a1 ^ 

S irative lists of wdl 
r. W. W. Hunter. 


The non-Aryati languages may be grouped as follows : 


I. - Bodo or Boro, the language of the great Kachari race (Koch is merely the 
tribal name of Kacharis who have given up their native speech and adopted Bengali), 
under which come Mech and Babha (it is doubtful if they differ materially from 
Kachari), Ijalung, Chutiya, Garo with its offshoot llajong, and Tiperah ; Mikir is 
perhaps an outlying raomber of this group. The vocabulary is very different, but the 
grammatic'al structure is said to be similar. 


II. — AJca, Baffla, Miri, Ahor and MUKmi , — These five tribes live on the Himalayan 
slopes to the north of the British frontier, and are said to be all more or less mutually 
intelligible. The Miris of the valley arc said by some authorities to speak a different 
language from the hill Miris (in Dr. Hunter’s Comparative Dictionary they occupy a 
separate place), but is generally thought that the speech is the same. 

III. — The Shan languaget, which are nearly identical : their members in Assam are 
A horn, which is said to be lost as a current speech, but to survive among the Deoris or 
priests, and Kamti, Phakial and Aitona, which aro distinguished from A horn by tho 
fact that the two former tribes had b^n converted to Buddhism before their advent in 
Assam, and their vocabulary has been affected thereby. The Aitoiiias arc of mixed 
descent, and are said to speak a language oompoundod of Khamti and Aas^imeso. Exten- 
sive libraries of religious Sh4n books in manuscript exist iu most large villages of these 
races in the house of the bapu or monk. 

• 

IV. — Thibetan, the language of Bhutan, whether independent or subject to Lassa j 
the Bhutan Bhutias, Thil^ngia Bhutias and Towang Bhutias all come down to trade 
in Assam, but rarely to settle. 

V. — Naga group of languages, which possibly includes tho Singpho. 

VI. — Kuhi group, reaching up from south of Manipur and Cacjhar to the 
North Cachar and Naga hills, and probably including Manipur ; a Manipuri dictionary 
exists, and Major Lewis has published a volume on the ** Dzo or Lushai Kuki language.” 

VII. — T^e Khaei, which is believed to be an isolated race and tongue of which no 

relative exists nearer than Annum. 

• 

All these languages are represented in the census, except the Aka, Ahom, Chutiya, 
Phakial and Aitonia tongues ; the Ahom, as already observed, is hardly a spoken tongue 
now, but several villages exist in which the three last are spoken, though the enumerators 
have failed to record them. • 
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The following table shows the number who are returned as: eneidung tbgr 

different languages, talked in the i3>untry,‘ 

Nnmwteal stattitioi which &are been described abcye.— 


Sorwa Valley. °"vl3l?y.*” HlllTmU. 


Total of 
Province. 


Bcngftli 

AsHnmeee 

Urdu 


Ctat9 I,’-~Arjfan Lmgwagu of Ftnuanint JnkaUtani§, 


ae 

...» 8,114,600 

809,968 

1,314 

•ff f«S 

... ... 1.067 

1,309,758 

634 

... ••• 

... ... 60,561 

34,314 

1,663 


2,495^878 


Cla$t Il.^Nfm-Argan Lai^%age$, 


Kactaarl 

Mech 

Rabha 

Lalung 

Garo 

Hisiooff 

Ti^jwrah 

Daffla 

Mirl 

Abor 

Misbml 

Kbatnpti 

Barmeiie 

Bhutanese 

Naga 

Btngpho 

Manipuri 

Kuki 

Khaai 


... ... 

... 6,093 

246.977 

11,117 

263,186 


••• 

57,885 

6 

58.890 

... IM 

207 

56.286 

. 7 

50,499 


... 68 

46.347 

1,605 

46.929 


... 297 

23,517 

68,434 * 

112,248 

... ... 

... 686 

681 

80 

1.216 


3,984 

... 

... 

3.984 


... 659 

68,616 

8,691 

77,766 

... ... 

... ..■ 

649 


549 

... « ... 

... ... 

26,634 

... 

26,036 


*•* ... 

821 

... 

821 


... ... 

681 

,,, 

681 

• ■ t 

... ... 

2 , 8 ai 

... 

2,883 


... ... 

73 

... 

73 


... 

1,340 

... 

1,340 


6,984 

1,040 

4,026 

11,660 

••• CffS 

... ... 

1,774 


1,764 


... 47,366 

149 

115 

47,020 

... ... 

3.642 

8,785 

7,067 

10,862 

... ..• 

... 2,736 

618 

154,439 

157,099 

Total of Class 11 

70,610 

638,956 

275,383 

1 882,307 


Cla»» IIL-^Spolren bg Tmporarg S^ilert. 


Nepalese 
Sant ha H 

Sify^ 

Marwarl 

Punjabi 

Pushtu 

Tameel 

Telugu 

Armenian 

Arabic 

Chinese 


Total of Class III 


European language 
Unspecified ... 


... 

499 

2,621 

1,466 

4,186 

... 

4,644 

2.986 

114 

7.744 

... 

1,042 

377 


2,319 

... 

1,733 

704 

2 

2,439 

... 

... 

914 

17 

931 

... 

... 

247 

* 63 

310 

... 

10 

*■» 

2 

13 

... 

319 

13 

JO 

243 


83 

•s« 

4 

87 

vsa 

6 

... 


6 


1 

'* 9 

... 

1 

... 

9,136 

1,677 

1,670 

18,284 

... 

809 

991 

264 

1,624 

... 

4,056 

1,079 

2 

6,130 


193. Garo is spoken only by the Garo race, who are found not only in the Garo 

Hills but in the lower slopes and wiUeys at 
the foot of the hills in the Caohar and Sylhet, 
Goalpam and Kamrup. A few scattered members of the clan were also oensusM in 
Darransr. Noweonff and Sibsagar. In the valley traot attached to the Garo Hills Sfi&S 


Darrang, Nowgong and Sibi 
persons were enumerated as 


In the valley traot attached to the Garo Hills 3/198 
by rao6, but a larger jmmber, 3,242 as speaking the 
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^'Oaro latfgua/^. This can hardly be true. Educational works in the Garo tongue (which 
^is belilTed to bo akin to Kachan) have been published by the« American missionaries at 
Tura^ translitejated in the Roman amft>the Bengali character. 

194. Tlie Mech and Babha languages are closely connected with Kachari, and it is 

• » vu TT I believed that there is no real difforenoo be- 

Ifooh, Babha, HsJonff. tween them j but their grammar and vocabu- 

lary have not been reduced to writing yet. It is reported that a Bablia will often describe 
him^f, when asked his race, as a Irabha-Kachari. The same persons are returned as 
MeenTs and Babhas by language and by race in every district. The Hajongs, again, are 
believed to bo semi-Hinduised Garos, who have settled on the lower spurs and in the 
valle^^at the foot of the Garo Hills on both the ^orth and south sides of the range ; in 
the yiuley tract attached to the Garo Hills, 3,689 have been returned as Hajongs by race, 
wdiile only 381 are recorded as speaking that language. Here, perhaps, tho discrepancy 
(if it be not duo^ovii Lakhimpnr, to an error of the enumerators) may be taken as a 
sign that the use of the language is dying out, and that Bengali is usurping its place. 

195. All Mikirs by race are recorded as speaking the Mikir language, of which a 

vocabulary has been published by the local 
American Mission. 


196. The same persons (25,635 in number) are returned as belonging to the Miri race 

and speaking the Miri language. They are 
• found in Barrang, Sibsagar and Lakhimpur. 

197. Tho term Naga covers a variety of languages as well as of races. The 

“ Kachcha Nagas” of North Cachar have no 
connection, as far as wo aro aware, with tho 
Nagos or Nagas in the hills south of Sibsagar, of whom several branches exist, differing 
in tongue or at least in dialect, such as the Jobokas, Banferas, Namsangias and many 
others, as far as the Batkoi range ; and in the Naga Hills District there are four races, tho 
Angamis, Lhotas, Bongmas and Sernas, who differ completely both in language and dress. 
Three grammars and phrase-books of the Angaml Naga language have boon prepared by 
three otticers to compete for a prize offered by the Chief Commissioner, and one of theso 
will, it is hoped, ere long be published. 


198. Tho Manipuris for tho most part settled in Cachar and Sylhot about the time 
* of tho Burmese invasion of Manipur, and the 

Mampurl. ofliccrs do not believe that any con- 

siderable emigration goes on now from Manipur into the Surma Valley. ^J'liey have 
identified them.selves with the habits of tho i)eoplo of tho vallo^^ and though a race of 
mixed Kuki and Naga origin, have become more Hindu than tho Hindus, professing 
themselves to be Kshatriyas and to regard the tenets of caste with especial veneration. 
It might therefore have been expected that a large number of tliem would have dropperl 
the Manipuri as their mother-tongue and have adopted the Bengali of Cachar and 
Sylhot, which in effect they all habitually speak. But not only have all Mauixmris by 
race been returued as speaking that language, but in Cachar, while there are 26,745 
Manipuris by race (Table VIII), tho census returns show 33,922 persons as speaking 
Manipuri. This is an obvious error, but no explanation of the way in which it occurred 
has been given. Tho number of Manipuris is believed to bo much under-nited in both 
districts, but especially in Sylhet, where tho Deputy Commissioner believed that they 
approached more nearly 30,000 than 13,000. It is possible that some of them desirous of 
exalting their rank returned themselves as Hindus of good castes. 

. 199. The Santeng has been classified in Table IX as a different language from tho 

Khasi, this is a mistake ; the language of those 
two races is identical, though there is a 
tendency to diverronoe in different parts of the district as to the use of particular words. 
The number of ^hasis by race and by tongue agrees in respect of all districts except 
•the Khasi Hills, but here a strange discrepancy occurs: Table VIII shows 101,575 
Khasis by race ; and Table IX, 106,620 Khasis by language j so that people have been 
returned as speaking the languor though not of the Khasi race. Attention has already 
been drawn to the anomaly that in ^ble III B, 104,177 persons are recorded as Khasis 
by religion. The Khasi has no written character, and has been transliterated in the 
Boman character by the Welkh missionaries who have published several works in it 
for tkttuse of their primary schools and of English students of the language. 
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200. The languages of the smaller hill n^'-Bhutanese, Daphlai, Attors au. 
Bmallcr Hill Blcm. Mishmis on the north frontier, ithamtis an< 

SingphGH on the north-east, , Kukis oh the 
south-east and Tipprahs on the south— call for no special remark : in all these cases the 
numbers agree in the tables which record race and tongue. 


'Extracted from Einal Table I, 




Ap». 

Villages. 

Houses. 

Vales. ‘ 

1 

j 

Females. 

Total po- 
l(^ation. 

Hxii. DnxBXOTS 

1 

i 

fachar Hill Tracts 
Garo Hills 

Kbasi and Jaintia 
Hills. 

Naga Hills, Civil 
and Militn^. 
Naga Hill Tracts 
(estimated). 

6q. miles, 

2,466 

8,180 

6.167 

1 6,400 

800 

768 

1,646 

1 231 

6,470 

16,616 

36,048 

100 

12,368 

43,360 

80,543 

1,351 

46,600 ' 

12,066 

42,'84 

88,817 

2» 

4^,600 

2A483 

86,634 

169,360 

1,380 

- 93,000 


Total ... 

18,202 

2,836 

60,134 

184,112 

lb,685 

373,807 
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ARTICLES ON FRONTIER WORK AND POLICY, 1870-72. 

o 


Fioneer^ the 12th March 1870. 


It is Always to be regretted if, in a case where the Government of India, for reasons of 
. . State policy, has recourse to exceptional legisla- 

Act XXII. of 1800. information 

as to its aims and%iotives is at once laid before the public. Nothing is more calculated to 
produce disquiet, in the minds even of reasonable men, than the idea that the Executive 
Government ip prepared to set aside the action of the Courts of law by ex poet facto 
enactments, framed to give validity to arbitrary and illegal proceedings. If the provisions 
of Act XXII. of 1889 (the Garo Hills Act) have been subjected already to hostile criti- 
cism, this has, w^c believe, been entirely owing to the reticence of Government itself — 
reticence which, now that the Act has become law, is not only meaningless but mischiev- 
ous. We have had an opportunity of perusing a volume of papers bef^ring on the early 
history of the Garo frontier, printed and privately circulated by the late General Jenkins ; 
and these read in connection with other published documents enable us to give what we 
think a correct account of the Act in question and its raison d'Hre. 


The plains lying at the foot of the Garo Hills were found by the Muhammadan 
invaders of Eastern Bengal in the possession of a few powerful landholders of Hindu, 
or possibly of mixed Hindu and Graro blood, to whom the Muhammadans gave the title 
not of ‘ ^mindar* but of ‘ Chowdry.* The revenue settlement made with these Chowdries 
w'as assessed not upon the land os elsewhere, but upon certain transit and market dues, the 
bulk of which was realized on the trade carried on with the Garo mountaineers at the 
kotes of passes’* or frontier markets established at the foot of the hills. The main 
staple of this trade was cotton, which the Garos brought down annually in large quantities 
to barter for cloth and salt. So long as the Chowdries paid their tribute at Bungamattca, 
and ‘8((uared’ the Foujdar there with occasional gifts of elephants or sandalwood, they 
were loft to manage their estates as they pleased. Accordingly, the more ambitious of 
them entered upon a career of conquest in the hills, and on the side of Gowalpara several 
of them succeeded in annexing such outlying spurs as ran into their zemidarees on the 
plains. On the ’Garo -villages so conquered they levied a house-tax, and generally took as 
much as they could manage to get, after the manner of annexationists, ancient or modern. 
The natural consequence of these proceedings, and of the never-ending chicanery and 
oppression practised on the hillmen at the frontier markets, was a chronic enmity between 
the Garos and the Zemindars, relieved occasionally by wild murderous raids of the 
hillmen into the plains, or tax-gathering forays of burkiindazes into the hills. 
And this state of tilings continued for years after the British Government had 
taken nominal possession of North-East Bong:il. The ^ revenue settlement of the 
Chowdries was, however, placed by us upon a different footing. Wc generally directed 
our best attention to revenue settlements. An assessment was put upon the land, and a 
more enlightened policy led ultimately to the abolition of * sayer ’ and transit dues 
throughout the country. But as* sayer’ had been a prolific source of income to the 
landholders of Gowalpara and Mymensing, particular enquiries were instituted as to the 
* amount of compensation to be given them for its loss. Accordingly Mr. John Elliott in 
1788-89 made careful inquiry along the north boundary of Pergunnahs Shorepore and 
8hooBung,.m Mymensing, as to the dues levied by the zemindars at the frontier markets. 
He found that as the Garos were too wary to venture far into the plains, these markets 
wore invari^ly established at, or in, the passes leading to the hills, and were strongly 
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guarded by the zemindar’s burkundazes. Beyond these markets the zemindars dared' not 
venture save with large armed parties for elephant-hunting or for purpol^ A Jiigh-^ 
handed peculation. ** Thes Qaros beyond the kotOs of passes were (he said) entirely 
independent.’* The zemindars were, therefore, givelf a land settlement fort their estates 
on the plains only, and they got compensation for the loss of the dues they levied at the 
marts. But beyond the line of these markets they engaged for nothing. I%at the 
country of the Garo men. The Surveyor General’s Department and the sub-divisional 
system had not, however, then been inaugurated, and, in the abscnoe of local supervision 
and precise maps, the zemindars sedulously, and with much satisfaction to themselves, 
continued to levy dues at the Garo hdts. and succeeded now and again in collecting tribute 
from some wretched village in the hills. In Qowalpara the ever-recurring raids of the 
Garos led the Government to discover tlfo irritant cause ; and as the task of repreming 
incursions now fell on the Government Police, it was determined after careful enquul^^ to 
exclude the Bengali zemindars and their rapacious amlah entirely from the hills, gi^ng 
them such compensation as might prevent their suffering by the losapf j^ny profile they 
there enjoyed, however illegally acquired. Regulation X of 1822 was pas^ to give 
these arrangements the force of law, and it was distinctly the intention of wvernment at 
that time that it should apply to the whole of the Garo Hills. As a fact, Garo villages on 
the Mymensing side were actually settled by the Gowalpara authorities under that regula- 
tion. Long years paased of which we know little, till a series of bloody raids by Garos 
on the plains of Mymensing led the Bengal Government in 1860 to enquire into the state 
of the nills on that side, and it was found that the villages were in a ferment because the 
Shoosung zemindar had been steadily pushing further and further into their ihidst, levying 
house-tax by armed burkundazes and closing the frontier markets entirely to those who 
proved contumacious. Twelve serious raids in the course of four years showed that 
matters were come to a crisis. A costly expedition was sent into the hills to punish the 
perpetrators of the last incursion, and the inquiries then made clearly established the fact 
that the oppression bf the Shoosung llajah’s amlah was the cause of all the trouble. In 
1859 it hi^ been decided by the Revenue authorities that Porgunnuh Shoosung terminated 
at the foot of the Garo Hilis— as the records of 1789 now show that it indubitably did. The 
Rajah was, however, suing in the Civil Court to establish his right to include in it over 500 
square miles of territory in the hills. Of this suit Government knew nothing till it came 
into the High Court, when it was too late to offer further evidence than had locally been 
profferred, and the Rajah able to prove easily enough that wme Garo villages had 
now and again paid him tribute, and that the local officers had now and again admitted 
this. Local oflioers in Bengal know little of the previous history of their district, and 
take little trouble over Government suits. With the approval of the Secretary of State it 
was determined to put Regulation X of 1822 in force, and to exclude the Rajah from inter* 
ference in the hills as the only moans of preserving a quiet frontier. This was done, 
but the High Court, on the very im];)erfeot case put before it for Government, decided 
that the wording of the Regulation was not wide enough to cover these arrangements. It 
ruled that the !^jah had shown that ho had some rights beyond the line laid down by the 
survey as the north bounday^ of his estate, but it loft him still to show what the extent of 
these rights actually was. In 1866 the Government had inaugurated in the Garo Hills 
that policy of direct management by selected officers which will, .we helievo, in a few 
years reclaim all the wild tribes on our north-east frontier, and the question which it had 
now to decide was, whether it should permit the civilization oi a whole people to be indefi- 
nitely hindered by the grasping machinations of a Ben^li zemindar, when it knew his pre- 
tensions, however specious, to be unsound. The High Court itself had, as re^rds the 
Bhutan Dw^rs, pressed upon Government the fact that their tribunal, bound as it was to 
decide only on legal proof, was not a proper forum when considerations of frontier policy, 
and the settlement of barbarous tracts, came to be dealt with. Tenderness or regard for 
the social virtues of the Shoosung Rajah, aqd we believe he is not destitute of these, would 
have been a crime. Act XXI 1 of 1869, therefore, by re-enacting Regulation X of 1822 
in less ambiguous terms, enabled the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to exclude the 
Rajah’s dependents from the hills, and to place the direct management of the Garos in the 
hands of the Deputy Commissioner. Pull compensation will under the Act be given to 
the Rajah for every right he can show that ho exercised ; for all the profits be can prove * 
that he enjoyed. What the result of Government policy in dealing with the Garos has 
been we may be able at some future day to show. But meantime we trust we have made 
it clear that higher considerations than a petulant resolve not to he worsted in a.civil 
suit led the Government to the passing of the Garo Hills Acfi of 1869. 
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Pioneer^ the 16M March 1^0. 


Zn dealing with thcf hill pehpl^n the North-Eaet Frontier, the Government is 
^ ^ confronted by two distinct problems. It hae 

The*Oaro HiUa District. ^ attacks of the outer tribes 


dwelling amid the great mountain systems that flank tlie Fmpire, and next it has to 
consi^r how best to bring under control the inhabitants of tho mnges that intersect our 
settled districts. In regard to the former, it has long ago been seen that to enter on a 
careej of indefinite conquest towards Thibet, China, or Burma, were vain and profitless. 
The policy adopted, therefore, has beeq in theory one of watchful preparedness, subject 
no doubt to occasional lapses, but on the whole effective. Conciliation b^y free atlmission 
to trad^f interpreted and emphasized by a strong fine of frontier posts, is what Govern- 
ment offers to the Abors, Mishmoes,' and such like tribes. A similar ixdicy was for a long 
time pursued towards those other races who occupy the broad range of hiHs that lies 
between thewAssam galley and the plains of Cachar, Sylhet, and Mymensing. licaving 
out (ff sight the Khasias, with whom s|)ccial circumstances led us into settled relations at 
a comparatively early date, wo here refer mrticularly to the Nagas and Oaros. Of the 
Na^s, their history, their sufferings, and tlieir reclamation we may find another oppor- 
tunity to speak. At present we must confine our remarks to the more westerly tribe of 
Garos. Long before our accession to power, these mountaineers had dealings with the 
low cotfntry ;.and among the earliest documents in our records is a proposal by Bengta, 
Chief of all thp Garos, to become a Company’s zemindar, were ho only delivered from tho 
oppression of his neighbours, the Bengalees of the plains. Nothing, however, came of 
this, and the’ Garos were left to settle their owm quarrels, and ravage periodically the 
frontier villages, till the time of Mr. David Scott, the groat Pro-Consul of Nortli-East 
Bengal. Under his vigorous rule efforts were made to bring tho Garo Chiefs under our 


influence and control. Regulation X of 1822 was passed to reinovo from their midst the 


intrigues aud oppressions of Bengali zemindars and their amlah. Tho frontier markets 
were thrown open to the hillmen, and for a time it really seemed as if this would bo one of 
the first races to accept onr rule and its attendant benefits. But David Scott died— the 


conquest of Assam and more imperial claims drew off the attention of Government— the 
Garos of the inner hills foil away from all engagements with us, and onlynii the out(*r verge 
of the plateau was an uncertain control kept up and a kind of spasmodic order praserved by 
the darogahs and burkundazes of the neighbouring thauuahs. The country became a land 
unknown ; the people wore prove I uncouth and dangerous. Protected by deadly and all 
but impenetrable thickets tho (iaros* fastnesses were for long years inviolate; thoir 
outrages unchockod and for tho most part unpunished. When now and ag^iin some 
more than ordinarily ferocious raid had desolated whole villages, and filled each little 
frontier mart with horror, a Company of Sepoys or Police would perhaps struggle up 
into the hills, and after burning the first village they could find, hurry down again, half 
of them silly from fever, and tho rest halt and maimed from stumbling over the iiitfalls 
of an enemy they bad noj^er seen. The general policy of both Local and Su]>remo 
Governments up to 1860 was to have no dir^ dealings whatever with tlio savage tribes 
of the Assam Valley. Non-interference did its worst. Bengal, however, at last got a 
Ruter who saw In^these mountain ranges an integral part of the provineo committed to 
his charge, and who did not regard with complacency the gross darkness that had 
gathered round them, broken only, as it seemed, by the glare of burning villages on hill 
and plain. Sir Cecil Beadon took up the problem so long laid by, and enunciated a 
policy the results of which have already surprised those who hoped for most. It was in 
truth no new policy. It was merely the reiteration of the old, but still inexplicable fact, 
that one British ofiioor of tact and firmness living in the midst of an inferior race, retdy 
to redress their grievances, to sympathize with their wants, and punish their crimes, can 
turn the hearts of that people to himself, and lead them forward to civilization and peace. 
In 1866 the Qaro Hills District was founded, and Lieutenant Williamson, an ofiicer 
whose subsequent proceedings have nmply shovm the wisdom of his scleotiOn, was directed 
to establish himself permanently on the Tura peak, in the verjr heart of the Garo Hills. 
Fumiidied, of course, with a sufficient guard he lost no time in taking up his station. 
The Gkiros at first viewed his advent with suspicion, but he fortunately possessed accom- 
plMments that awoke thoir wonder, and ultimately won their respect. Unerring skill 
with the rifle, and a soundness of wind and limb that enabled him to beat the village leaders 
in a race ujliill, were a better introduction for him than even his armed police. Com- 
munity after community have come in to tender their allegiance, and when last the 
ComtiV8|ioner visited tne hills, there met him from one circle alone seventeen Chiefs, 
fourteen of whom had paid tribute to man. And all these are bloodless victories. 
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Baids have apparently oeaeed to be. Unman sacrifice has been every^h^ rei^ressed, ^ 
dog now taking the place of the nobler victim. Only a small portion of the 
remains unvimted, and *into that no English has ever* penetrated. Lieutenant 
Williamson, however, hopes to enter it from the side of the Khasi Hills nesjt cold weather; 
and already the Commissioner has reported that he sees in near prospe^ the complete 
submission of the Qaro Hills to the British Qovemmeut— a conquest as cheap financially 
as it is politically valuable. Tlie field hero opened for the Teacher and the Missionary 
we need do no more than indicate. We scarcely dare hope that there may not hereafter 
arise some diiliculties. A nation is not bom in a day. But to secure success,, it is 
essentially necessary that the infiuenoe of our officers brought to bear on these savages 
directly and undisturbed. The invariable consequence of the machinations and encroach- 
ments of Bengalee landlords in these^ hills has been outrage and bloodshed. We. know 
that they have no subslantial right there, but let us* buy up whatever they by use^have 
i^uired. The simplicity of a hillman makes him the easy victim of the Bengalee, 
whether it be in Sonthalia, or among the Garos, or in the Hill 'PractStof /I7hitta^ug. > Our 
Government has had some costly lessons on this subject, let us hope it will profit by 
them. 

The system under which the Garo Hills are administered is simple and devoid of 
technicalities. Each village has its Lukma or headman, who is primarily responsible for 
the payment of its tribute, the production of offenders and the maintenance of order. 
Over every circle of villages is placed a Luskur or pett^ Chief, chosen for his influence and 
good character. The Luskurs try all cases of theft, injury to property, ‘ injui^ to the 
person not affecting life or limb, house-trespass and affronts, provide neither of the 
parties is a near relative of their own or a foreigner. They punish by fine, after proceed- 
ings held in open durbar in the presence of at least three wiiuosses. Either party, if 
dissatisfied, can appeal forthwith to the Deputy Commissioner who tries the case de novo. 
In the same way the Luskurs each in his own jurisdiction, try civil suits— their proce- 
dure being entirely oral. The Deputy Commissioner hears such cases on appeal, and 
ordinarily settles them by reference to a puncliayet. Houses, needful clothing, cooking 
utensils, implements of husbandary and seed-grain are exempt from attachment and sale. 
No professional pleaders or mookhters are allowed. The tribute paid as a house-tax levied 
on each vUlage is intended to be rather an acknowledgement of submission than a source 
of revenue. Altogether, the idea of the hill administration is village self-government 
under the immediate superintendence and watchful eye of the resident British officer. 
What the results have been we have already shown. 


Pioneer^ the ISf A Auguet 1870. 


We have more than once drawn attention to the pr^ress|, which civilisation and order 
„ ^ ^ are making in the Garo Hills. We have done 

More aboat the Garos. ^ two-fold object. It is, on the one 

hand, interesting to know the dealings of Government with hill races, Tiitherto reckoned 
dangerous and irreclaimable ; and, on the other, it is no small encouragement and satis- 
faction to our frontier officers to think that their labours are not wholly overlooked, and 
that their countrymen are sympathising with their trials and triumphs. We doubt if the 
residents in towns and favoured stations, the frequenters of band-stands and lovers of 
croquet, ever realise the pmition and life of the gallant young fellows, who amid jungles 
and swamps and rugged nills are rough-hewing the savage peoples of the frontier into 
shapely members of the body politic. The solitude and self-sacrifice of such a life are but 
little understood. With no companions but his police guard ; no recreation save that 
afforded bv his gun ; exposed to the deadly miasm of the valleys ; a Native doctor his only 
medical advisers liable at any moment to treacherous pttack ; no aid or succour within 
many miles ; his house a hut, his food uncertain, with no luxuries and few comforts, the 
Hills Tract Officer must have heart in his work, or he will utterly fail, and be of all men 
most miserable. But if he sees his efforts {prospering ; if he sees savage oommamtifi)i 
abandoning their lawlessness and burying their feuds ; if he finds them coming to him for 
advice, for redress of injuries, and adjustment of disputes ; if barbiirouB customs drop 
quietly out of use, new industries spring up, new wants arise ; if he knows that a nstion 
is awaking to new being in his hands, we can imagine no reynid more ri(di« no aatis&otioQ 
more pure than his. For this reason it is that the annual reports of such districtB i^unild, 
and w6 believe do, engage the attention of Government. They are genend^ unpietendiiig 
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|ni6 best men tell their story in the quietest ^y. Their enthusiasm 
•kieser^ed for their eyei;y-day work, •and the diffidence of yonng Englishmen comes 
over them with the assumption of thair pen. Such men make Tittle show when visiting 
a Lieutenant-Governor or Secretary. A card with a well known name is brought in, 
and there enters a shy-looking, weather-beaten young man, who can scarcely be brought 
^ tell the facts of his last exploit : how he seised with his oivn hand a murdering Chief 
in the centro of his astonished olan, or stormed some well-nigh impregnable stockade 
filled with angry and excited braves. The North-East Frontier has known many suoh 
men, but their story will never mrhaps be fully told. The eyes of India turn only 
westward, and the pettiest skirmish on the Black Mountain is more to the Government, 
and more to the public, than the obscure victories now-a-days mostly bloodless, which 
have added whole districts to our empire, and are securing for us a quiet frontier on the 
East: 

Glancing move particularly at the Garo Hills Administration Report for the past 
year, which lies before us, we find that twenty-three communities have in that time 
submitted to our rule. There are now only some fifty villages in the whole of the hills, 
which claim to be independent, and even these are practically under our infiiionoe and 
control ; most of the Chiefs have submitted voluntarily. In a few instances subjection 
was insisted upon as a punishment for outrage, but thanks to the firm bearing and 
admirable tac^of Lieutenant Williamson, dot a single shot was fired, though occasionally 
collision seemed all but certain. The main duty of the D^uty Commissioner, since his 
settlement in the hills, has been that of a peace-maker. To put an end to the inter- 
minable blood feuds of the Garos has been the object he has kept steadily in view. It is 
generally impossible in any case to tell how far back a quarrel runs, or with whom rests 
the blamo. i^o the mode of reconciliation adopted is this. A strong party is marched 
to the neighbourhood of the villages concerned. The chief men are summoned, and 
informed that the British €b>vemmcnt has determined that there shall bo no more feud, 
but that all its subjects shall live in peace with one another. The skulls and ghastly 
trophies of past murders are brought forth, and in presence of both parties publicly burnt. 
A solemn oath of friendship is then sworn, the sanction of which is the warning that the 
village that first violates the truce shall be summarily punished by the Saheb himself. 
None of these engagements have yet been departed from. The system so much in vogue 
at times of bribing the headmen of such comrannitios into good behaviour is being entirely 
abandoned. A percentage upon the tribute collected is given to the Chief selected by tbe 
Deputy Commissioner fur the charge of a circle or a village, but annual presents and an 
indiscriminate distribution of rewards are now becoming things of the past. 

It may be interesting to give the history of one Garo fond, finally settled during the 
past year, that some idea may be formed of the vitality of such quarrels and the extra- 
ordinary ramifications they take. Lengsang, the he^ man of Ribugiri, cast eyes of 
unlawful love on a married woman in his vulage, Sookri by name. Like David, when 
enamoured of Bathsheba, he determined to got rid of tno inconvenient husband, a 
relation of his own, by putting him in the fore front of the very next battle ; but he 
went further, for Vie made a secret ar^gement with the enemy, the men of Mandalangiri, 
that they should come up speedily as though to attack his village of Bibugiri, and there 
slay Bingrang, his leman’s spouse. The plot was carried out, Bingrang died in the 
affray, and Lengsang with a reading to forgive injuries which amazed those not in the 
secret, made peace with Mandalangiri and took Scokri to his house. The avenger of 
blood was however not far distant. At Boldakgiri was a boy called Dingrang, related to 
both Lengsang and the dead Bingrang, who grew up in the belief that on him lay the 
duty of repaying to Mandalangiri thb slaughter of his relative. Arrived at man's 
estate he slew a native of that place and so ro-opened the feud. Elated by the success 
of the first raid he planned another, and in this he was joined by Bibugiri and 
Lengsang himself, who thus craftily sought to vindicate his own innocence of 
Bingrang's murder. Mandalangiri however beat them off. Then Dingrang and 
Lengsang quarrelled, and by treachery the 3 'oung man surprised the older sinner and 
butchered him and seven of his family. In this affkir one-half of Bibugiri assisted 
Dingrang. Mandalangiri now came np and stormed that part of Bibugiri which had 
to murder their old secret ally, l^engsang, putting to death all they could 
oapiure in the place. At this point the Deputy Com missioner stepped in. Dingrang 
luA V his acoomplioes were seized and transported. The villages concern^ were all h^vily 
fiiiied.^ The skulls of the murdered were produced and burnt, a lasting peace sworn, 
fml cultivation was resumed as though feuds had never been. 
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We are glad to aee that the Government has resolved to give every ^^uragemeat 
to the American missionaries in (heir efforts to ^ucato the pares. The Oovemment* 
schools at the fhot of the^ills only reach the l^i^breeds. The missionaries by entering 
into the interior will secure the real hillmen. In the course of a few yeaVa ire may hopo* 
to find the Garos as peaceful as the Kols ; and if Christianity should interpose to prevent 
their falling into the gross superstitions and caste absurdities of filinduism, that stirely 
is only matter for gratulalion. A good work will have been well done. 


Pioneer jGAtU March 1870. 


Sqiarated from the Garos by the country of the Khasins and the Siiitengs dVells 
X • . that agglomeration of trilies known by the 

The Naga Hills District. generic name of ‘ Naga.*' Philofogis^ find in 

them direct descendants of the ‘ ser^nt * races of the Vedic chronicle. History, less 
imaginative, knows them os the Nangios’ or * naked* savages who disturbea the 
borders of the Ahoni kings. The hills which in the Garo country are broken up by 
numerous ravines and clothed w'ith dense thickets of useless jungle, rise among the 
Nagas to meet the great central range, and though difficult enough to traverse, yet open 
out here and there into broad sweeps of rolling savannah, woodi^ with oak and beech 
and fir. The tribes inhabiting this part, which may be roughly described as lying Mween 
Assam and Manipur, are all known as Nagas, but they have no intor-tribal relaiions, no 
common bond of union. Each villagi* is self-contained and self-governed ; stoi'kaded to 


meet the open attack, and over on its guard against the treachery of its uean^st neighbour. 
Tho smaller villages it is true obey for their own sakes the behests of the more powerful ; 
but in most things ea(*h community stands alone. In years now happily gone by, the 
advance of a common foe, whether m the shaiie of the pony cavaliy of IManipur, or the 
red-coated sopoys of tho Sahibs, might draw them together for a time ; or the prospect 
of a successful raid upon ('aohar or Assam would induce a temporary oblivion of village 
jealousies ; but to trim his rough kilt and collar with the hair of his enemies was the 
ambition of each Naga warrior — a delight not easily to he foregone The blood feud of 
two communities could only be appeased by blood, and each frt*sh settlement renewed the 
mutual debt. Such were the savage hillmen with whom we first made acquaintance in 
the year 1832. It would be wearisome to bring together all we know of their various 
sejits, or to recapitulate the dealings of our Government with them for tho last forty 
year** Nor would the retrospect be in all |)oints a pleasant one. It is only nowr that w’o 
can look with unmixod satisfaction upon our avowod iiolicy in the hills. The first 
attempts to open up tho Naga territory were made rather in tho interests of Manipur 
than of India, and w^ere duo to the fact that Kajah Gumbhir Sing was desirous of 
strengthening his hands against Burma by intimate trade relations with Assam, and it 
was thought well to oncouriige him in this policy. But tho only effect of this encroach- 
ment on their hills was to rouse the whole Angami Naga clan and bring them down in 
vengeful foray, not on Manipur, where there was little to get and Tnany to keep that 
little, blit on tho defenceless villages of the Cachaf and Assam plains. In due course 
retaliatory or, as they w’ere called, punitory expeditions were sent into the hills ; and 
although somo attempts wore mado by the ofiicers conducting these to establish 
amicable relations for the future, but little success seems to have attended their 
efforts. The hills were claimed as British territory and Manipur was warned to con- 
fine itself to certain prescribed limits. Engagements for the payment of a nominal 
tribute were entered into by the Angamis, *ouly to be broken when our troops 
withdrew. The establishment of a police station in tho hills was met by vehement 
protest expressed in the murdOT of its Darogah. Between k839 and 1850 ten military 
expeditions had been sent against the Nagas, with no more tangible resvdt thaii 
burning of man^ villages, the destruction of much grain, the loss of many lives, and the 
confirmed hostility of the whole tribe. Baffled at length by the inveterate savagery ^ 
the people and the difficulties of their hills, the Government fell back on a policy oS 
absolute non-interference and defence ; and even the Imperial Dalhousie emphatically 
pronounced the game not worth the candle. We had nothing to gain, he said, by 
annexing a wild people and their barren hills. So we relegated them to a kind of politiiw 
Coventry.*’ In the year 1851 our troops withdrew, and the Nagas rdibved their feriings 
on the occasion by a grand series of two and twenty raids, of which we prudently toft 
no notice. For fifteen years we left them to themselves and to the tendmr metfdSai ed 
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At luni'evet) Govenixneiit became convinced that a policy of 
ina«t#r1j infetivity in dealing with a savage tract lying in the midst of our settled distnets 
is no Pwcj at all — buth speoioutariionjm for neglect of dut^. As in the Garo so in tho 
Naga Hills, /Hr Cecil Beadon in 186^ urged upon the Government of India tho necessity 
(dI dealing spemally with the cirouuistances of the case. No lino of posts, however strong, 
oould^uard the plams from the incundons of a foe to whom hill and sWamp and for^ 
were aids instead of hindrances. What we had to do was to enter boldly on the work of 
civilising the hillmen themselves, and to change the whole standard of their national 
mopls. In the very midst then of the Angami country was a site selected, at which 
Lieutenant Gregory, a specially chosen oi!ic*or, should be permanently located. Attended 
by a strong guard, but avoiding all appears noo of aggression, he built his head-quarters 
statioii^ at Samoo^odting, a place which had oneft before been a police post, and the people 
of .which were willing to submit to our rule and enjoy our protection. They agreed to 
pay a house-tax of Bs. 2 per anuuiii, oommutabie to eight days’ labour in the year. No 
attempt was made to annex any community by force. They were all invited to meet 
Lieut^ant Gregory at Sam/)ogoodting, and the objects of his settlement there were fully 
explained to them. A goueral amnesty of all old offences wa^ proclaimed, except as 
regards one village which hod recently been guilty of a bloody raid on a Meekir hamlet. 
At the same time tiiere was no iveakiiess of demeanour shown. The assembled Chiefs 
were warned tbik outrage would be met by summary chasiisomeut, and as earnest of this 
the offending village of Bassepomah was razed to tlio ground and its inhabitants distributed 
through othfr criuimunitios. All wore told that no interference would bo exercised 
in respect of their intcnial feuds, though the Deputy Commissioner was ready to act 
as arbiter on reference volunhirily made. Those who chose to submit thomselvoa 
to the llritish authorities and pay the small tribute demanded in token of' fealty would be re- 
ceived and become entitled to protection. But all without distinction were invited to trade, 
and were perniitted to frcMiucnt the markets established nesir tho foot of the hills, on receiv- 
ing a pass from the Deputy Commissioner and leaving their spears at Samoogc^iing till 
their return. In anticipation of t he time when our influence should be paramount, it was 
decided as regards civil and criminal administration to work on the basis of rocogniased cus- 
tom. In petty crime and civil crises the Gaonboora, or village Chief or C'hiefs, were to de- 
cide with tho aid of assessors, subject to the appellate and general control of the Deputy 
Commissioner. Thc}*^ were also to be held' responsible for police and for the tribute of their 
community, refseiving 23 per cent, on the collections by way of salary. Such in brief was 
tho sy&tom introduced, and what has been the result ? First and foremost there has not 
been a single Angami raid since Samoogoodting was occupied. This is of itself no 
mean success. 'I'hen again tho Deputy Commissioner has been able to visit in peace most 
of the principal communities. He luis not uiiide any attempt to exact tribute or extort 
labour, hnt the Naga.s in large gangs voluntarily offer their services to construct roads and 
build the station. For this of course they are paid fair wages. Last year 3,0(>0 of thorn 
visiM the plains for tnide, without committing a singfe outrage. Deputies from all the 
principal villages now attend at 8ain(K>goodting and act as means- of communication 
between their peo]>le and the Deputy Commissioner. “ Tho name of Angami,** writes the 
Deftuty Commissioner of Assam, ‘‘once a terror to tho frontier peas:intry of Nowgong 
and Golaghat, aW an abliorronce to civil otticers, promises soon to designate as peaceful 
and industrious a j»eople as any we have dealings with’*. 

The Nagas who live to the south of Seebsaugor and on the westerly slopes of the cen- 
tral range are not so open to our influem^, and have to be dealt with as the Abors and 
Mishmees, and other external trite. So kte as 186*7 they committed a raid at Gellaki. 
bub as all their supplies are drawn from the plains w'e can punish them effectively by clos- 
ing the markets to them. This course induced them it) deliver up to justice the loaders in 
the Gellaki raid j and the gtadual civilization of the Angami IHstrict on their flank will 
soon give us such a i)oiiit 5f vantage as will render outrage imi)Ossible for the future. 
There is much yet to bo done, aQ<l there may be dilliculties yet to come, but the right 
path has at last been stnick, and time must lead us to a happy issue. 


Pioneer^ 2Sth March 1870. 

*In the brief account which we lately gave of the Garo Hills District we said the 
^ Government was on its north-east frontier 

' Th« Chittagoog HUl.Tracts. engaged jp working out two distinct policies, 

. the first defensive and dire^3ted to warding 

off the attacks of the outer peoples who are geographically and politically beyond our 
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control; the other aggreasiTe and civilising, designed to bring into thelho^poUtib* 
those tribes whose habitat is undoubtedly within t]ie limits of Jbhe Empire. « W^ha*^ 
now to turn to a part df our frontier where th^ problems* present themselves for 
solution in a composite shape. We find ourselves in Chittagong liemmed^Jn eastward 
by a great mountain system within which dwell warlike tribes of whose history, wants^ 
and local position, we know as little as we do of the Abors and Mishmees ; while north- 
ward between us and the settled District of Cachar intervenes a tract of hill land hitherto 
unexplored, the inhabitants of which, the Lnshais, harass us north and south as tlib 
Garbs were wont to harass Gowalpara and Mymcnsing. Theoretically it would sseoi 
that our course of action was clear before us. We have, one would think, only to 
protect the plains eastward by a chain of ^lice posts, and to occupy the Lushai country 
as we occupied Turn, and ^moogoodting, to effect the same good results. What bheuld 
be done as regards the Lushais we may on some future day discuss. Meantime let*U8 
examine the position of the Government in the hills lying east and south of the Regula- 
tion District of Chittagong. • The first fact which complicates our problem here is that 
we have not been able, as on the north side of Assam, to confine our administration to the 
plains. ^ When we took {possession of Chittagong, we found two Mugh chieftains estab- 
lished in the hills, paying a tribute in cotton to the authorities at Islamabad. They had 
obtained a sort of rude sovereignty over the wandering tribes who “ joomed” along the 
course of the mountain streams, and who were known under the various titles of Koomees 
Kookies, Mrungs, &o. In 1789 we converted the cotton tribute into a money payment, 
which oddly enough is to this day known as the “ Kapas” mehal or tax, the basis of this 
tax being a capitation fee levied annually by the Chiefs on each oouple of joomeas owing 
them fealty. It was the duty of the Chiefs as well to repress any lawless tendencies 
among their own subjects as to ward off the attacks of the less settled races living in the 
upper hills towards Burma and Arraoan. The whole country south of the Kurmifoolie 
River was nominally the kingdom of the Fhroo family ; and to the head of this family in 
184f7 the Government granted a considerable remission of revenue on his undertaking to 
defend the plains and his proper hills from the Shindoos and other powerful tribes who 
were even then pressing upon British territory. North of the Kurnafoolie jurisdictions 
were more divided and separate settlements more numerous. Hence our earliest stops 
in direct administration of the Hill Tracts were confined to the north of that river, it 
was not till 1860 that the Hill Tracts of Chittagong were formally separated from the 
regulation district and placed under a special Superintendent ; and even then — although 
A^ XXII. of 1860 enabled Government to provide a complete system of management ~ 
the main object of the Superintendent’s appointment was that he might, through the 
agency of the Chiefs, prevent raids which had of late years become somewhat numerous. 
Before the Superintendent entered on office there took place that most disastrous incursion 
of savages into the jdains of Tipperah known as the great Kookie invasion. Passing 
across the north of tho Chittagong Hill Tracts a horde of wild mountaineers burst 
suddenly upon tho uususpeoting Bengalee villages of tho plains, and burnt, plundered, 
slew, and c»rricd captive, retreating safely to their jungles when tho trooi« at length 
arrived. It was the attempt to punish this outrage that first opened our eyes to the 
character of the country and the task that lay before us. With infiiyte difficulty an 
expeditionary force penetrated to the village from which the war party had set out. 
To bum it down and struggle b:iek again was all they could e'ffoct. The hills were 
deadly in climate, clothed with impenetrable thickets, utterly destitute of supplies, broken 
up by ravines and countless water-courses ; the only paths wore torrent beds, along which 
a light-armed Kookie might perhaps safely travel, but which to the sepoy were as difficult 
as the jungle on their sides. Such was the country wo had now to enter. The nearer 
ranges were inhabited by tribes of peaceful joomeas, our undoubted subjects whom wo 
were bound to protect. We took their revenue and they fairly claimed our aid. The. 
interests of our settled districts also demanded consideration ; and well nigh ho^less 
as with the available means the task appeared, it was yet undertaken. A line of sti^ong 
police poste was planted on the outer verge of the joomea tract from the Fenny to the 
Kurnafoolie, and the Superintendent of Hill Tracts took up his station at Chundergona, 
a missionary of civilization to the tribes he had to guard, and pledged to do his utmost 
to keep them safe from harm. How material prosperit 3 ' and improvement have been 
advancing within the protected tract the annual returns of the district show ; but^ to 
those who believe that our pruardianship has been a farce, it will be a novel and stortUng 
experience to be told that since the establishment of our posts there has not been repdiiM 
one single raid north of the ]$luraafoolie. We could not have anticipated this, a pridt%, 
There'is not a point of the defen^pd line that is not permeable to a war party* olf 
savages. It is only lately that connecting paths have been cut from post to post. 
communication with the head-quarteis base is difficult and long. Every principle of 
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milltm 9 ^rity seems wanting, but the feet remains; the posts hare stopped 
*th6 (Tp to the end of 1866 the defence of the country south of the Kurnafoolie was 

left in the hands of thtf Poang di^g^niong as the head of theePhroo family is called ; ahd 
it is in thisjiuarter that the raids of* which we hear so much have all occurred. Not 
that they have been so numerous even here as is commonly sup|>osod. There were none 
in 16^1, 1S62, or 1863. Since that time ten raids, or rather ten outrages, have been 

X iw, several of them being by the same raiding party, the sack of one homestead being 
1 called a raid. These outniges have generally been the work of Shindoos, a 
poi^erful tribe living in the far interior, quite beyond the roach of the Chittagong author- 
ities, and accessible, if at all, only from the side of Burma. The Kookie or Lushai 
tribes of Howlongs and Syloos living to the north-east of the Hill Tracts District have 
also, raided in the south, passing across the of our posts to rci^h their prey. The 
best energies of our Superintendent have been devoted to the establishment amicable 
relations with these last, but not, we fear, with any real success. We have still to make 
such a deinonstyni^on of power in their midst as shall convince them that we are as 
powerful as we are peaceable. The kindred clan under Rultuii Poea, whose village we 
burnt in 1860, has been friendly ever since that time, and it is now, wo believe, proposed to 
station an ^officer with a strong guard at this Chiers head-quarters, to conlirm him in his 
alliance, and serve as a check upon the Howlongs and Syloos, who would be chary of 
sending out large war parties southwards, leaving two hundred hill police to intercept 
their* return. Within the last three years we have extended our police posts south of the 
Kurnafoolie^ but they neither go far enough, nor are they strong enough to protect the 
country. A considerable increase of fonn) is required. But this given, wo would depre- 
cate any great expenditure of men or money on this part of our frontier. A vastly 
exaggerated idea of the nature of the attacks — ^now-a-da 3 's called raids —appears to us to 
be generally prevalent. They are not in most cases great tribal inroads, but petty hill 
daooities, aUended no doubt with murder and outrage, but much facilitated and encouraged 
by the habits of the unfortunate victims. A joomea family, having exhausted the ground 
at its present clearing, wanders a^ay into the jungle, following the course of some 
mountain stream. When it finds a spot sufficiently solitary and otherwise eligible, it 
burns down the jungle, builds a wretched hut, and after dibbling holes in the soil sows in 
these five kinds of seed, for the coming up of which it sits down to w'ait. If the site is 
good other families may follow, and then for common defence a stockade is run up. A 
Kookie scout spies from a distant hill the gap in the forest or the smoko of the fires, and 
iu the gniy of some dim dawning, with yells and shots and arrow fiights, the 
place is harried, the women and children carried captive while the men of the family fly 
to the jungle or fall by the spear. Days after at the nearest post the joomea father tells 
the Sub-Inspector of the raid. In another week a panting constable gets to the Superin- 
tendent. The telegraph informs Calcutta that the Kookies arc out. Police are hurried 
off, the posts are sirengtheued, hut the raiders have vanished in the forest, and we can 
only guess from whence they came, and vaguely wonder whither they went. Occasionally, 
no doubt, these attacks are on a larger and more extended scale : but what we wish to 
maintain is that it is impossible on such a frontier to secure i)erfect immunity from the 
inroads of hill savages ; that what we have to do is to take up a definite line and defend it 
as best we can, ^ecliuing to give protection to joomeas lA'anderiiig beyond it; and that 
there must be some ratio between the amount of protection afford^ and the value to us 
of the country protected. There are no imperial considerations whatever involved iu the 
defence of this vast jungle such as influence us on the north-west frontier. Prudence, 
financial and political, warns us not to be quixotic. 


Pioneer, the 9th April 1870. 

Five and forty years ago the north-east frontier had imperial claims upon the atten- 
tion of Govornmoiit and of the public. But 
Korth-East Frontier Defence. since the Burmese were driven out of Assam, 

the interest therein has flagged and flickered, 
to he only temporarily revived bythe war with Bhutan, and finally to be classed among 
thin^ provincial and obscure. We prop<^ now to inquire what is involved at the present 
day in the idea of frontier defence as applicable to the Divisions of Gooch Bohar, Assam, 
Dacca, and Chittagong ; to examine the provision already made in this behalf ; and to 
SjMk to arrive at some conclusion as to possible improvement and the desirability of 
ciuuige. First, then, we may exclude from the list of our probable foes in this quarter 
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Burma, which was at one time the most formidable of them »11. It is no 
that Burmese Generals will lead regular armies through Manipur into CachSrr.or ^ the? 
I\itkoi Pass into Upper Jhssam. Nor need we seriofis danger from 

although it is a fact not genemlly known that id 1852 a Thibetan army advao^ .t6 
within a few miles of our frontier by the Kiuriapara .Dw^r. Bhutan is ind^ th© only 
power capable of making an organized attack upon the plains ; but that the Bkut^ 
will ever do so we cannot for a moment anticipate. Their outrages, though snfflciently 
Bimoying, have always been petty in character ; and the lessons lately read them, coupled 
with their wretched s&te of internal anarchy, may servo to guarantee us against serious 
danger. Sikkim, even if willing to give trouble, is not able, and is sufficiently controlled 
by Ihiijoeling. Besides which our subject does not take us into the interior of the hills 
in this quarter. Civilized or semi*ciV^lizod enemies we have not then to dread. . Wo 
have to deal only with savage hillmen of various designations whose inroads cannot, bo 
foreseen, and who possess neither the arms nor the habits of regular warfare. With 
regard to such of these races as lie entirely w'ithin our border, we <have lately shown 
that a policy of direct management has met with remarkable success, liie presence of a 
British officer and of arm^ police among the Garos and Nagas, and of troops among 
the Khasias and Sintengs, has apparently rendered the plains of Assam, Mymensing, 
Sylhet, and Cachar, secure from raids so far os those tribes are concerned. There is still, 
however, even here a certain residuum of djuiger. The experiment is new in its extended 
application, and wo cannot prudently, in discussing the qu«»stion of frontier defence, omit 
all consideration of possible outrage by the inhabitants of the tracts above specified. Be- 
sides these we have in Assam Akas, Dufllas, A hors, Miris, Mishmis, Siiigphos, Khamptis 
and Bor Nagas, who, however quiet now and anxious to trade, must yet be confronted 
with a show of force, and led to love through salutary fejir. The country which has to be 
protected from their injiursions is one of the most hopelessoly difficult in all India. Void 
of roads, void of supjdies, iutcrsectod by more rivers than any other province of equal 
size, for the most j^rt a vast swamp covered with dense forest, where villages and clearings 
show like oases amid wastes of foliage, Assam has to be defended in almost infinite detail. 
If the protecting force is to be anything more than a name it must ho dispersed over a 
line a thousand* miles in Icnf^h. It is obvious that such minute sub-division is foreign 
to any strictly military organization, and that no regiment could undertake such duty 
without detriment to its efficiency and subversion of its discipline. Accordingly we find 
that the Assam regiments which perfonned this outpost work before the introduction of 
the new police were notoriously ineffective. When the 43rd Native Infantry was ordered 
for service some years ago a large proportion of the men rejoined its head-quarters for 
the first time in eight or ton years, having never in that period had a single regimental 
parade. After the Bhutan war the police relieved the military of all outpost duty in 
Assam, and for the lost five years w^e have had three regiments idling at a few sudder 
stations, while an armed police has hold the whole frontier line and garrisoned the Naga 
and the Garo Hills. It is true that were the troops away the same number of police as are 
now employed could not be relied upon to protect the province. But the duties w^hich have 
to be performed are those which only a force constituted like an armed police can carry 
out, and if they were numeri(»Uy stronger and regularly sent into the reserves for drill, 
our Assam Police could defend the whole valley, as indeed they do now discharge the more 
active functions of its watch and ward. Confining ourselves still to Assam and the nei^- 
boiiring mountain tracts let us see what is the strength and cost of the arrangements now 
subsisting. The annual cost of the 42nd, 4Srd, and 44th Ifogiments with head-quarters at 
Debrooghur, Gowhatty, and Shillong, respectively, is Rs. 6,69,310. The strength of each 
regiment is supposed to bo 800 men. The total strength of the police for the districts 
of Assam, including the Khasi, Naga, and Garo Hills force is 2,064 men, costing 
Bs. 3,52,210 only exmusive of European superintendence, which may be taken to raise 
the total cost to Us. 4,11,010. Wo believe that if the police were increased by 
1,200 men at a cost of, sa3^ Us. 2,60,000, the troops might bo entirely withdrawn 
and four lakhs of rupees be legitimately saved. It must be remembered also that 
the whole criminal work of the province is done by the present police force in addition to 
ito outpost duty and active defence of the frontier. On the Bhutan frontier we have two 
regiments stationed, the one at Julpigori, the other at Buxa. Their annual cost* is about ' 
Ks. 8,76,000. If it be necessary to have any troops at all on this part of the frontier, 
which we doubt, believing as we do that a military police would do the work better and 
more cheaply, we would move one of these regiments to Doobree^ on the Berhampooter, 


* That is to taji taking north and south sides of the vallejr together. 
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whore ilT cot^Cd act effectively either towards Bhutan or towards Assam, and relieve 
the jn1nd8*oi those vthQ oonsid^ the sight of scarlet to J^ve some magical efiicacy 
in securing (^uiet. The second jfegiment might retain its head>quarters and one 
wing at Julpigori, the other wing being posted at Biixa and supported by a strong 
bwiy of police. Were this done rodinlions would also he possible in the direction of the 
brigadR and head-quarters staff at Shillong, costing now over half a lakh per annum. 
Turning now to Sylhet an<l Cuchar, we find that the only foes to be guarded against 
are the Kookie tribes dwelling between Hill Tipperah and Manipur, who have 
been* much beard of lately iindor tlu* iiaiiio of Lushais. The rebellion f»f the Sintengs 
of Jaintia in 18G2 indi<*atpd another possible source of danger to the north ; but 
we believe that it is not likely to recur, :iii4 that the force, be it police or be 
it trftops, ill the Khasi Uills will be able to keep all needful order. The people are, 
moreover, fast being civilized. At present we have in Cacliar a w'ing of the regi- 
ment whose head-«jUHrtei*s is at Dacca, and a police force, in Oachar and Sylhet together, 
of 890 men,*costfh‘rlts. 1,00,020. We woiiM not reduce the military force, but w'ould 
station it in Sylhet inslojid of Cacliar, and treat it purely a.s a reserve'. The polict\ 
organized as we would have tlioni in Assam, could hold the frontier and prevent at the 
same time those raids into ^laiiipiir by exiled Ilsijpntras, which ure a constant source 
of anxiety U) the Disiric.t Ollicers and to the Resident at Manipur. But if wc are ever 
to be ^secure froui raids, the Inisliui tract iiiterp(»stKl between Cuchar and (Hiittagong 
must bo specially dealt with. Wo have no better suggestion to make than those put 
forward last yRar by the Bengal tlovorniiient and publi<dy discussed at the time. A roml 
mujit be cut. through from (-achar to (‘hitlagong ; Hindi a road as erewhile c-ivilized the 
Khasi Hills. A specially cjloscn <»]licer, with a strong guard, must go into the country 
there to dwell, and ultitnately to rule, taking the work of (Jn'gory at Sauioogoodting and 
Williatnson at Tura as his model. The wonderful succ<*ss being achieved by Mr. Kclgar 
at this presmt moment in tho very liesirt of these hills will pave the way for such an 
advance. The niy.sterioiis Sookpilnl, that old man of the mountain, has at last been 
reaclnal and turns out a ver> :nni<;able bogy after all. The time is not far distant when 
Ijishai raids will be things iinht'ard of. llurrying southWi'inl we find ourselves in tho 
('ihittagong Hill Tracts. The circurastaiices of our p<isition here w'O lately described. 
Only a strong bridy of armo<I police can secure immunity from outrage iii these hills. 
Our present force number.s 400 men, and c«ists R,s. 75.40^. It must bo largely increased 
BO as to enable it to protcid the country south of the Kurnafoolie from the Shiiidoos and 
other such marauding tribes. The Ilowdongs and Sjv loos must be kept in clieck by tlie 
dejiiitatioii of a special oflicer witii 2<)0 armed police to an advanced post, where he can 
conlinn tho feeble faitli of Riilton Poea, our ally, and ultiiiiaioly co-operate wit h tho 
ollicer in charge of tho Luslmi Hills north of the watershed. Anything that wo can say 
on tho defonce of the north -cast frontier within tho limits of au article must of neijes- 
sity be sketchy and inc<implcto, but if wo have succeeded in drawing aiteiitioii to the 
fjicts of the ciuse, or in making the cunditious of our frontier policy more clear, our object 
will have been fully attained. 


Pioneer^ the iith May 1870. 

If absolute independence and freedom from control is calculated to make priiice.s 

happy, or entitles them to preeminence among 
Hill Tipperah. their peers, tho llajah of Hill Tipperah is 

surely the most fortunate and foremost of 
Indian princes. Buler of three thousand square inilos of territory, in which his 
word is law for life or death, paying no tribute to any par*iraount jiowor, waging war or 
levying subsidies at his own free will, subject to the inquisition of no British ollicer, 
interviewed by no strangers, criticised by no press, this Chief stands alone in the proud 
iudejiendence of his State. Yet (such arc the anomalies of actual fact) this hill kingdom 
ts but a portion of an impartible Raj, the rest of wdiich is a pormauently-settled zemin- 
dari in a British district. The title to succcwl is tried in due course of law in our Civil 
Courts. The Rajah on the plains is assessed to iucome-tax and pays for chowkeedars. 
He receives no salute. lie is invited to no durbars. Tho events of late years have given 
rise to much consideration of the position of Hill Tipperah. Flanked on three sides by 
settled districts it is bordered 6n the east by that unknown land of mountain, stream, 
ai^ jfhfigle, from which burst forth tho bands of Lushais or Koukies that from time to 
time ravage our tea gardens in Caohar, or butcher our cotton-growers in the bills of 
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Chittagong. For the last sixty years a suspicion has lurked in the breast oL Coi^mment 
that fuller knowledge of this tract would prove th|t ^e Tippemh Rajah w&s tcb 8ome < 
extent responsible for the Sutragos so done. Besp 9 nAane, wo mean, in this way-^that 
while in some few cases the attacks were probably committed by his own fyro^r subjects 
without his antecedent knowledge, in nearly all they were brought on by his mode of 
dealing with the fierce tribes of the interior, ivho were unable to distinguish in retaliation 
between his territories and those of the British Gov(!rnment. Further, there could be no 
doubt that neither by affording information, nor by substantial assistance, had the Rajah 
dissevered himself from the responsibility so attaching to him. No definite case against 
him has, however, at any time been made out, for the very simple reason that we liave 
never had an ofiicer resident in his territory who could ascertain for us the facts. At one 
time indeed, in 1823, the evidence bccauie sostnmg that he was warned by the Governor 
General tliat, Rajah as ho was and independent as he had been, if the case were by further 
inquiry proved against him, ho would be tritnl as a criminal in the Courts of Sylhet. At 
another time, in 1844, a party of tro<^ps entered the hills and cni)tur®d <^the 'leader in a 
recent raid, the Rajah and his followers looking quietly on while their internal police was 
thus managed for them and in their despite. And yet the (h)veriiiiient has never to this 
day taken stei)s for bringing this little State under proper supervision, though the Kookie 
invasion of 1860, when fifteen British villages wvro burnt and well nigh three hundred 
British subjects slain or captured, was directly traced to mis-goveruuient'in Hill Tipporah, 
which h»id irritated the subordinate Chiefs into calling in the Kookies for iwengb. Our 
districls suffered to a great extent by mistake, but the evil was tlio none leas real for all 
that. Then again the raids last year, on Sylliet at any were, it is almost certain, 

made by the Lushais, when in pursuit of a (.hief subordinate to the Tipi)firali Rajah, 
with whom they had cause of quarrel, and who had fled within our boundary. It is 
high time now' that an officer were stationed in Hill Tipi>erah to giiidti the Counsels of the 
Riijali, and see that no rash measures c»f his shall inr/iiiso the inner tribes with whom Mr. 
Edgar has just opened such promising negotiations, and who ]>rofess that it was never 
their wish to make us their foes. A good o])]K>rtunily for revising our relations in this 
quarter has just occurred. In 1862 the present Rajah gut possession of the (fuddee^ but 
his right to retain it was disputed by a near relative, who, according to precedtjut, instituted 
a suit in our Courts quoad the zeiniiidari, wdiicli has been pending all these years. The 
Privy Council has, however, now confirmed the reigning Rajah’s title, and a few months 
since he applitid to Government for investiture which had been withheld till the result of 
the suit w'as known. This iiivostiture is the only token of fealty the Rajah has hitherto 
yielded. It was only on the last occasion that a nuzzur was for the first time demanded by 
Government, though now it has been decided on the next succession to demand the full 
nuzzurana of half a year’s revenue from the hill territory. We regard this as a necessary 
step in the direction of a full and jjroper control. Bo that as it may, the investiture was 
on tluj 8th of March carried out by the Commissioner of Chittagong at the (capital of the 
State, with sufficient jm)!!!]) and traditional ceremonies. The Ihijali, relieved of all anxiety 
as to his position, is free to enter upon measures of reform if only the way be shown him. 
lie is not by any means ill-disposed, and only reciuires to be freed from the control of his 
anilah, who are opposed of course to anything likely to diminish their influence. Let 
us then, both for the sake of Hill Tipyjcrah and for our own interests, assert our para- 
mount rights and delegate an officer to that State as wo have done long since to Manipur. 
Then we can settle on a definite basis the questions os to the surrender of criminals and 
realisation of civil claims which now perplex our Court. Then we can consider with 
knowledge all the politic^al bearings of the mutual relations of the frontier tribes. Then 
we can offe<jtually guarantee the peace and safety of our subjects in Sylhet and Cachar, 
if not in Chittagong. 


Pioneer, the 10/A June 1870. 

On the 14th of August 1832 the Province of Cachar was annexed by proclamation 

to British India. Tw'o years previously 
The Luslmis. Rajah Govind Chundra had perished by the 

hand of an assassin, crowning a miserable 
life by a miserable end. For seventeen years a king in name, he had seen his Country 
made the battle-field whereon three Manipuri brothers contended for BUpreiliaq]^. He 
had seen its plains parcelled out among them, and been himself thmst forth, whilq^in the 
Northern Hills a menial servant had successfully raised the standard of rebellion and had 
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^tten to%ini|£lf a kingdom. Tho Burmese had next invaded the land and laid waste 
^ts villJl|!?es.* Vast tracjts.had falla^on^iof cultivation; the peftrfe had fled in numbora to 
the nei^ibouri^.^ districts ; and whefrthe strong arm of British power and the exigencies 
of British poKcy repbiced Govind Chandra on the throne, it was to rule over a desolated 
poverty-stricken realm, till, a few years later, he died a violent death. No part of Cachar 
had suffered more from the troubles of the time than the great fertile tract lying south 
of the Barak. Soventoon hundred square miles of the rioln^st soil lay hero deserted. 
Finely wor>dcd with wiluablc timber, watered perennially by tho Dulleasuri and Soiiai, tho 
land ffas equally good for tillage or pasture. It had been long years before populous and 
prosperous. But apart from the rawiges of the semi-civilixed armies of Manipur and 
Burma it ha<l suffered fearful things from the wi^ Kookios of tho Southern Hills, to 
whom* tho disorganization of all Govornmeiit hati afforded rare chance of plund(*r such as 
no Sifvage would willingly fonjgo. Tho southern limit of Cachar had never been defined. 
An unexplored country of hill and jungle, supposed to belong to Tipperah, marched the 
district in that qhaAer. The home of ravening beasts and savage men— none, ssive 
perhaps a few Jidventurous wax -gatherers, had ever penetrated its shades. But for miles 
along the lower courses of tlie streams that issued from these hills, our oflicers foun<l 
sites of villages and traces of cultivation, wliich showed that at one time the country 
had eiijoye<l undisturbed prosperity. Under British rule this happy state of things very 
speedily, returned. * Settlements of Maiiipuris and oilier cultivators spread hist south want. 
Then came the discovery of tea and tho influx of European planters ; and now our gardens 
extend far up tho valleys, a tempting prey to the lawless tribes of tho interior, who to this 
day retain their savage (diaractoristics in unmitigated porfociioii. 

Of what goes on ivithin these hills we have had till lately little or Ho information. 
But oiKi singular fact has been demonstnitied which no politifsil student can afford to over- 
look. It is that tliere is some persistent pressure atttiiig on tho tribes from the south 
that drives them northward into our ackiiowlegod territory. First, a tribe of Nagas 
came fleeing across tho Bamk, driven up by the Taiiguiio Kookies. Then came tho 
'Paiigunes themselves, expelled by tho Changsclls and Tadoos. Still latter, in 1840, we 
find the latter, in their turn, seekyig a refuge from the Liishais ; and now wc know that 
the Lushais, powerful as they are, dread tho advance of tho Boo, of whom we csiti only 
conjecture that they are connected with the Shinduos, who have for many years troubled 
the verge of our hill tracts in Chiiiiigong. 

The serious attention of Government was first called to tho Lusliais in 1847, when 
Colonel McCulloch, the Poliii(xil Agent iu Manipur, reported that a tribe so called 
armed with muskets, and having among them lighting men dressed like Burmese, was 
ravaging the south of Manipur. The coiinlry intervening between the Kathc Valley and 
Tii)penili was supposed at that time 1c belong to tho Hill IHpperali State, and accordingly 
the petty ruler of that anomalous kingdom was invited to give inf<»riua1 ion in regard 
to this new invader. Ho however professed an ignorance of their history and doings, 
which wMjro probably real. AVe were not long left in doubt as to their aggressive chanic- 
Uir and dangerous qualities. In November 18 they came down in force upon Cachar 
and perpetrated Hories of raids and niassjicres upon Kookie villages lying within ten 
miles of the station ^f Sihdiar. A simultaneous atUick was made upon the borders of 
Sylhet precisely fis wo .saw happen hist year. Portunately for itself the Government lost 
no time in despatching a punitory expedition. In January 1850 Colonel Lister, whoso 
gallant conduct of operations in tho Khasi Hills lisul brought him great renown, marched 
soutiiward with tho Sylhet Inght Infantry. In ten days he arrived at tho village of 
Mullah, which he carried by sur|)ris(i in the absence of the fighting men. It contained 
from 800 to 1,000 houses, full of grain and cotton. So struck was Colonel Lister by the 
appearanoo of tho country, pathless, ditlicult, unknown, and by the strength of the villages 
stockaded and inaix^essible, that ho burnt down Mullah and made a hasty retreat lest he 
should be out off in tho forests and come to disastej. The only tangible rt^sult of this 
expedition, therefore, was to show the Lushais that their fastnesses could be reilched and 
stormed and burnt when there was nobody there to defend them. One good thing we did 
‘secure. We delivered some 400 captives, who were kept by the Lushais to till their joonis. 
But the Lushais by way of relieving their exa.sperated feelings butchered all that re- 
mained in their hands. It was the universal opinion of our local ollicers at this time 
that the tribe would only bo omboldonod by the partial result of the expedition. These ex- 
peotations were not however fuJiillod. Our foray set the Lushais upon inquiring as to 
the po^er and character of the white people now for the first time soon by them. They 
dotermined to make overtures of peace. In October muutrics or representatives from five 
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Chiefs • Sookpilal, Barmooeelin, Doottai, Tiangroo, and Lalpoo — came int<& Ca(fear atid 
invited us to become their allies against the Poe. Jn Jl^cember. Sookpilal nftnseW came « 
in and had interviews witfi Colonel Lister. It is den%d, we believe, now ^that this waa 
Sookpilal ; but it is certain that a Chief whom all the Rookies in Oachar n*ecogni*ed as 
Sookpilal was for days in the station. His relinuo were armed with flint muskets of 
American pattern w'ith ** G. Alton” on the locks. Wc of course declined to war bn the 
Poe. Hut friendly speeches were interchanged and Sookpilal presented uuzxnrs “ in token 
of submission”. In 1855 he re-appoars again, though not in porwm, asking our aid 
against neighbouring Chiefs who had attacked him, and grounding his request on thrffact 
that he was our man” and had paid uh tribute. His request was refused; and nis 
next appearance was in .Taniiary w^ien throe villages on the confines of Sylhet W'cre 
burnt by him, and the inhabitants either slain or carried captives. Instead of sending a 
force against them on this ofjcasion, the (’Jacliar autliorities were ordered to negotiate 'and 
endeavour to bind him and the other Chiefs to rcs])ect our boundary and restore their 
captives. Up to the close of 18t)5 this palavering went on without antf Stibstantial result, 
till in 18(>6, the Government, despairing, assembled the p(»li(je to form an expe<lition 
into the hills. These preparations led Sookpilal to renew negotiations, and ho gave 
up four (!) captives and promised to behave well for the future 1 The expedition 
was abandoned. This was in 18(17. And up to this point it soonis to ns that the Lushais 
have by no means had the w'orst of it. The Aduuiporo nnssacre, as the outr.H.ge of 
1862 was called, was unavenged. Wc rotunicd good for evil, presents for smiting, fair 
words for foul deeds. ^ 


Pioneer^ the llth June 1870. 

Our narrative brought us down to tlie year 1867, and it will bo ivell, before going 

further, to “put ourselves in tlie place” of 
More about the Lushais. Mookpilal, or any other of the Lushai Chiets, 

and try to realize how an astute and boastful 
savage would regard us after all that had paswul. Would he not think that the fierceness 
of his attacks had paralysed oiir nerve ; that his position was so inaccessible as to be 
secure from oiir troops ; that we dreaded the chance of caniiiiet with his warriors amid 
their native woods, and either stole iqion his villages vvIkjii garrisoned by ohl men and 
women, or sent embassies with ])resents to court his favor rather than risk the dangers of a 
warlike entorprizc ? One thing at any rate is certain. AVo had given the Lnshais no 
real cause to dread our power. Wc had ilegociated without any show of substantial 
strongtli, sueli as would iuipn^ss a savage vain of the iinehcckod career of victory his 
tribe had hitherto pursued. AA^hether our impressions of the nature of our frontier 
policy in this quarter be correct or no, this at least is flic fact, that, after an interval of 
onltf one rmdimf season, the Lushais came down with tire and sword upon our settled 
villages of Sylhet and defenceless tea gardens in Gachar. The I’hief wijo des^jatehed the 
raiders against Sylheb was none cdlicr than Sookpilal— Sookpilal, receiver of embassies, 
restorer of cajitives, payer of tribute- snbniissivt!, ccineiliatod SAokpilal ! Three days 
after the attack on Monierkhall tea garden, the Deputy Conimis.^ioiier of ('achar waa in 
receipt of (government orders directing him to follow up the raiders with such troops as 
w^ere at hand, and inflict condign punishment for these renewed outrages. Within four 
days from the arrival of that telegram troops were en route for the frontier, and a plan ot 
operations had been settled and approved by the Bengal Government. Charming energy 
preluding surely some great result ! Three daj'S later, however, the superior militaiy 
authorities found that all this was very irregular. It was not in accordane.e wdth the 
precepts of the Aide Memoire, or whatever the military Hoyle is called, to send anything 
less than a small army into an onemy's unknown country. Artillery and Seikhs were 
absolutely^reqnired. On the 28th of January 18(i9, the avenging force, as first proposed, 
handy and serviceable, was on the frontier ready to start. It was not till the 22nd of ^ 
February that the artillery arrived. On the \st of March the rain he<fan. Two columns 
of invasion entered the Lushai country. The first,- under the Brig^ier-General of the 
North-Eastern Frontier, was to follow the lino of the Dullessuri ATalley. Two days’ 
march from Jiilnachcrra brought them to Pukwa Mookh, and here the rain caught them. 
For five days the force remained in camp at Fukwa, watching the rivers rise. On the 
sixth they advanced five miles, failed to get tho elephants and artillery across a hill 
returned two in^es to the camp perched on the top of a muddy tiM^ and next day foirly 
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set thd»fac^ for Cachar. This column at any rate could not have had much moral effect 
« on the»Lu8hA tribes. The secou4j|^ltynu was to operate on the Sonai Valley to the east of 
the Dullessuri. and was accompani^ ]j{y Mr. Edgar in person. ^Tt liad been long ready to 
start, and the!tidings of its preparedness had reached the Lusfaai settlements, for before 
it broke camp messengers came in from the villages of Vonpilal, Chief of the eastern clans, 
making submission and friendly overtures and deprecating any hostile attack. This 
column, therefore, advanced*for purpose of demonstration along a line of friendly country. 
But it did advance in spite of rain and storm, and that mainly owing to the indefatigable 
effoits of Mr. Edgar, ably seconded as he was by young and enterprizing officers, unencum- 
bered by responsibilities, none of whom luckily was over the standing of a Major. They 
penetrated right up to tlio Lushui villages, received deputations from the surrounding 
Chiefs, who one and all of course denied having raided on Cachar, and after solemnly 
warning the Luslmis of the punialimcnt that awaited thorn for future outrage, the force 
quiet/ly and safely returned. So far the Sonai column, no doubt, did its work 
well. But the tribes on that river are quite distinct from those on the west upon 
tlie Dullessiiri and Gootur, to which Sookpilal belongs. The column directed against 
the western clans did not, to say the h ast, succeed in reaching these. But there 
was a third column operating from Sylhet, to which we have not yet alluded. 
This was not intended to bo a column of attack, but was to eremite a diversion 
(not iq the way itfprohably has ajiiong the Lushais, but) by distracting the attention of 
the western tribes. It was push on and join the Dullessuri column in its anticipated 
triumphal match through Sook])ilars Pooiijis. Trusting to the irresistible might of our 
troojis, the little party from Sylliet woiil- pushing gaily forward, not very careful about 
supplies, as they hoped in find these with the main body, till they reached the Gootur 
and found themselves with 180 police and 55 sepoys right among the Mishai fastnesses. 
Beacon fires blazed out on every liill, shots came drop]»ing into camp from the wtmds 
around, the wliole country was up, X)rovisions were entirely exhausted, and not a sign of 
the Dullessuri force was to be seen — (it was by this time safe in Silchar). So the Sylhet 
column too had to turn away and hurry back to food and civilization. Sookpilal and his 
neighbours would no doubt set this result at any rate down to their owm credit, as a 
positive repulse of our force. As regards punishment for outrage done and rescue of 
captives taken, tliis Lushai expedition was clejirly a failure. It was the decided opinion 
of the local oflitsers, and we believe of the Bengal Govoriiment, that no peace or safety 
could be looked for on this frontier for the future, till effective mesisiires had been taken 
to convince the Lushais that we are as able to punish us wo are willing to bo friendly. 
It was proposed that a carefully organized, and not too unwieldy, force of poliw and 
Goorkhas should at the proper season enter the hills, not necjessarily to plunder and to 
mvish, but to bring the hitherto hostile Chiefs to reason and to terms, to rescue captives 
and exact pledges, and, finally, to pave the Wtay for bringing all these tribes under the 
direct control of a British officer, who, residing in their midst and studying their habits, 
might lead thorn on to peaceful paths such as it has been our policy to inti*oduce among 
the Nagas, Khasias, and Garos. The Government of India, however, would not hear of 
an expedition. “ It was averse on principle to move bodies of troops or police to effect 
reprisals for outrage, or chastise offenders by following them into, their hills.” But it 
was willing to try the plan of direct management by a selected officer. Frontier posts 
were to be erected and ^frontier villages armed for defence. The Lushais, in short, were to 
be managed by love, while they had not yet learnt the respect and fear which, when 
followed by forbearance, alone lead such savages to love. The Supreme Government was 
peremptory, and the local officers loyally fell into its views. A deputation from the 
Eastern clans had come into Cachar to renew the friendly intercourse begun under the 
dread of our troops, and Mr. Edgar seized the opportunity to arrange that he should in 
the cold weather visit their neighbourhood. His proposals were sanctioned by Govern- 
ment. Every art of conciliation was employed by him to induce the western clans also to 
receive him. He was warned by Government to feel his way cautiously and carefully — 
not to advance at any risk. lie was given full discretion as'to the mode of n^ociation. 
"What the result of his expedition has been we hope soon to show. It is obvious at starting 
that he had a most difficult task Wore him. He had to conciliate without exciting con- 
tempt. He had to dictate terms to tribes who had no reason to dread us. He had to work 
under the depressing influence of the knowledge that our attempts at coercion had hitherto 
failed ; that the Government would not support his threats, if such were called for by 
substantial show of force. He had to make political bricks out of an infinitesimal 
quantity of material chaff, for he had scarcely a full grown straw to cling to. How ho 
succeeded or failed we have yet to learn. 
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Pioneer^ the \9th July 1870. 

We are now in a position to give some account of..vrie journey lately undertaken by 
„ XU r , . Mr. Eagar, the Deputy CoiQitiissiouer oC 

Mr. Edgar among the Luahais. Cachar, with a view to tlic pacification and 

conciliation of the Lushai tribes. In our preliminary articles we showed what the nature 
of our political relations towards those tribes had been, and how outrages had been met 
by empty threats, friendly overtures, or futile expeditions. We stated our conviction 
that Mr. Edgar had a most difliciilt task before him, inasmuch as ho had to conciliate 
triumphant savages without exciting further contempt, and to be firm and peremptory 
under the depressing thought tliat Government would probably not he itself peremptory 
in case of need. We had, however, fafth in our frontier ofn<?ers* tact. We had more 
than faith in the omnipotent rupee. Silver liath charms to soothe the savage breast ; 
and even among the Lushais we doubted not each man and village had its price, if not iu 
CJish, then in cloths, and beads, and gewgaws. On tlie 2()th of last Deeeiubcjr,*Mr. Edgar, 
accompanied by Major Macdonald, set out from Silchar, a small police guard and a gang 
of coolie p)orters forming their only es<!ort. The exi^dition shaped its course for the 
Sonai, and the eastern clans of Lushais bordering on that river. Per this there w'cre inany 
reasons. Along this stream Mr. Edgar had himself suc(;e(H]cd in guiding a party of 
troops the year before. Friendly overtures had been made to him by some of the clans in this 
miarter, and he was indeed ostensibly rc8]K>nding now to an invitation (sonvojvd to Kim by 
the delegates of their chiefs. Desidcs this, us his progress was to bo cautious i^nd deliberate, 
there were hopes that the tidings of his peaceful errand, the bruit of his promises, the 
fame of his presence, would jn'iictratc across the hills to the Dullcssiiri to melt the heart 
and moisten the mouth of Sookpilal. On the Ist of January Mr. Edgar and his parly 
arrived at Lusliai Glikt far up the Sonai, in the very heart of the country. Here they 
establishisl themselves for pur]X)scs of negotiation ; and as no one could say when such a 
comprehensive palaver would end, the police and coolies under Major Mjn:donald*s direc- 
tions built a bungJilow, godowns, and lines, and cleaned the jungle round so as to guard 
against tnsichery or surprise'. Two munirnw, or deputies, from two loading communities had 
uccomiianied Mr. Edg:ir from Cachar. These were Jam])itang, who represented the village 
of Kholel, and Mora, who was d(‘putcd from Dollong. Dolloiig is ruled over by a very aged 
lady, Impanu by name, the mother of that Voiipilal, deceased, who.s(‘ village (Vdonel Lister 
destroyed in 1850. Kholel belongs to a minor son of the sfiid Voripilul. Though their Chiefs 
are thus connected, it would seem that considerable jealousy exists between the villages. 
Co^inly there was no lack of it between the rival inuntri(*s. Mr. Edgar was constantly 
being taken aside by Mora and warned against “ that rascal Jarapitang” ; and Jampitang, 
when Mora’s back was turned, never had a good word to say for him. Tlicse savage 
worthies were now despatched to summon their Chiefs to meet Mr. Edgar according to 
their promise : but days p>ass(Hl and no Chiefs came. Mom returned from Dollong, sftyiiig 
Impanu was mourning for a daughter and could not attend. Tie brought however two 
muntrios from Pibuk, Sookpilal’s mother, and two from Khalkom, So(»kpilars son. This was 
promising, as indicating a <lesirc to treat on the part of the western clans, and Mr. Edgar 
very judiciously made liis face stern to them, rejcHjted their j>allry offerings of fowls and 
demanded why Sookpilal, the arch offender, had not come to make his peabc. At the same 
time enough was said to show that peace would not bo hard to find. To test the truili 
of Impanu's excuses, Hurri Churn Surma, Mr. Edgar’s right-hand man, who from long 


residence on the frontier knew the Lushais and their ways, and through whom everything 
was done in this expedition, went up to Dollong, and there truly ho found the old lad> 
sunk in grief and haggard with weeping, but seeking some solaco for her woes in smoke- 
drying the corpse of her daughter over a low fire. Nothing daunted, the Baboo sat him 
down beside her, and broach^ to her then and there Mr. Edgar’s wishes. She assented 
readily to everything ; though indeed there seems to us to run through her replies ar 
under-straiii of complaint. **H.ave it as you will — only for pity leave me with my dead.” 
Scarcely had Hurri Chum got back to camp when the clash of barbaric music, chiefly 
gongs, andibuncod to the party the advent of a personage. This proved to be Khalkpm 
the son of Sookpilal, attended by some 200 men, mostly armed, and having in company ( 
juvenile chief, tno son of one Darniangpi, who did not himself api)ear. It was clear tha' 
although Mr. Edgar had given full proof of his ami(»ible intentions, in the frec-handec 
way in which he paid for services rendered^ aud in the overtures made to the deputies fron 
the clans, still the predominant feelings iii Kbalkom’s breast were fear and mistrust 
Diplomacy now assumed the form of rum and curacoa, or soipo such oonciliatory compound 
and after various speeches Khalkom, protesting that he would be the saheb’s man f^giievei 
and a day, but that the muntries would settle all business details, skuttlod off in a doolj 
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with sjfmptomA of relief. Mr. Ed^i^ar wae In camp at Lushai Bazar from the Ist of 
t Januai^ 8th of Fgbriiary,*^>^iitiKhalkom was the oiily^Chicf he saw during all 

that time. however, long ’discussions with the mun tries of tho Chiefs already 

mentioned amTw'ith others, and unfolded to them the pro])osals he Ivid to make. What 
these were we may now see. Bc^tween the tea gardens and cultivation of South Cachar 
and thd Lushai villages intervenes a broad tract of uninhabited hill and jungle, which 
effectually inasks to us all the movements of tho trib<5s beyond it. ^ A raiding party may 
appear at any moment by paths to us unknown, and, after burning and plundering a 
villa)!^ or a tea garden, " xdunge back agswn into tho forest gloom, leaving us entirely 
ignorant of the precise clan to wdiich they belong. The idea therefore h:i8 been shirted that 
if we could induce the tribes, all or any of them, to move northward so as to occupy this fertile 
but desolate tract, we should have them under our immediate control, and might in time find 
it i)dSsibIo to arm and strengthen them, so that they might serve as a shield to Cachar against 
inroads from the south. Mr. Edgar therefore proposed to lay down a boundary line beyond 
W'hich our cilril jitrisUidion should not extend, and he invited tho muntries to cause their 
Chiefs to settle each a village on this line. Ho promised them, if friendly, arms and am- 
munitions when the villages were established. These ])ropos{ils were on the whole favourably 
recieiveil, and next cold weather ought to show us what is the worth of the promises the 
rniintrie^s so freoly made. At one point in the negotiations tho Kholel men gave consider- 
able trgiiblo. Wlfr*n pressed a])out last season’s raids, they showed much impatience. 
Mr. Edgar said such things could not bo allowed to go on, and that if there was no other 
way of stoigdilg them, (jovernment would station an officer in their midst. On this they 
left the (;amp in a rag(\ called out their armed men and paradwl in force across the river. 
We think it wsis a mistake to pl:ico the idea of stationing an officjor among them in the 
light of a threat. The mutual iwlvantagos of sucdi a measure might* well have been 
insisted on rather than its repressive character, even although it was afterwards found 
imiK)ssible to get a propor silo for a rrjsident officer. But we think a graver mistake was 
(iommiltod on the following day when, though they still continued refractory and hostile, 
they w<*re w(K>cd back to good Immour by presents all round. With a guard of 80 men 
and a strong camp we should have liked to see Mr. Edgar wait a little longer. But it is, 
we :ulniit, difficult to judge of the propriety of such actions on bare statements of the 
facts. Wliile tho oxpedit ion reniainod in minp Major Miu^donald succeeded in making 
his way to the top of the main peak of the ridge between the Dullessuri and 8onai, 
and there got sights, which, with his other observations, enabled him to add to our maps 
correct represontaiious of those two valleys and the surrounding hills. A brisk trade 
was also carried on in tho camp, and hiiiidrcds of Lushai came down to see the sahebs, a 
favourite amusement being to measure themselves against Major Macdonald’s lofty person, 
to insiiect his woaf>ons, and criticise his drawings. Two skotclios of a tiger and an 
elephant, drawn to different scales, did not please them, as the tiger was made so much 
bigger than the elephant. Slirew'd savages! TV hat most took their fancy was a proposal 
to establish an annual fair in tho hills. Tho enquiries made by Mr. Edgar at this place 
seemed to show that many of the outrage's in Cachar had been committed by the Lushais 
to avenge wrongs done them by the Kookies living there under our protection. A fruit- 
ful source of raids has been the possession of certain mysterious gongs, carried off, as 
tho Imshais allogci, from them and kept for many years by certain lliado Kookies in 
Cachar. There is no limitation of time to a Kookie’s suit, and Mr. Edgar’s promise to 
investigate the case on his return gave much satisfaction. 

On the 8th February tho expedition set out across the hills for the Dullessuri Valley 
in the hope of seeing ScK)kpilal. On the 1 2th they reached that river and turned south. 
On tho 2lst they got to Bepari Bazar and set up their second camp, there to wait till 
Sookpilal chose to come in. Difficulty was experienced in getting messages faithfully 
cionveyod to that Chief os every village mimtri employed wanted to retain the profits of 
go-between as long as possible. At last some messages arrived from Sookpilal’s village, 
and on the 21st of March a mouth’s patient waiting was rewarded, for Soqjcpilal, the 
mysterious old man of the hills, then arrived, now for the first time to be gazed on 
by Europeans, — a shrewd, hard-faced old barbarian with gimlet eyes ; thoroughly appre- 
'"ciating the fiery cup of greeting presented to him by his host and poured down his 
throat by attendant muntries. Negotiations then began, and here again we cannot but 
view with some regret the line of persuasion adopted by Mr. Edgar. He told these 

« that the Sylliet sahobs were very angry with tnem, and wanted to punish thorn for 
e raids, but that he had interceded for them and guaranteed their future good be- 
haviour. We should be disposed to doubt if it wtis well to draw broad views of distinction 
between Sylhet and Cachar. We would not have in words so readily condoned aU the 
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outrages this old villain had committed. We would have enquired as to the ciy)tiT^ carried 
olf from our villages, an^ would have talked a liCtljulig, in the hope of o6veri'ag the< 
uupilatable fact that we were cajoling, w'hen wo ca^t to have been dictat:ng terms to a 
humble well-threshed savage. Sookpilal readily agreed to the proposal to fix’ a boundary to 
South Caehar, and promised to place a village on the line. Arrangements were then very 
judiciously suggested by Mr. Edgar, under w'hich traders protected by his pass should be 
allowed to go freely up the Gootur and Pullessuri on payment of fixed dues to the Chiefs. 
To this also Sookpilal agreed ; and then was ho clad in gorgeoiis raiment to delight his 
barbaric soul : a purple coat broidered with green and gold ; loose drawers of ^een, 
flowered in gold and scarlet ; a hat of silk, mixed green and white ; a necklace of glass 
buttons and gold beads, and long glass c.aiTiugs finished off the suit. Placed then before a 
looking glass the Chief grew vain, snierked, grinned and, finally fairly melted, flung himself 
on llurri Thakur’s neck and hugged him like an ecstatic bear. This closed the palaver. 
On the 25th of Marcli the expedition started on its return journey to Silclj^ar, and now 
how shaH we sum up the results ? 

No praise can bo too high for the patience, perseverance, and tact displayed by Mr. 
Edgar tlirougbout these three months. Differ from him as we may on some minor points, 
we desire emphatically to congratulate him on his enterprise as a whole. The policy 
which dictated it was not his. But loyally he accepted it and ably ho brought it to such 
issues as were possible. Were the negociatioiih with the liu.shais to end here, wo ‘ should 
have no hope that the safety of our frontier was any the more secured. t.ut we believe 
that the Governinont intend to send similar expeditions into the hills every cold weather 
This one is said to have cfwt some Jls. 15,000 : and wo have no doubt that an annual 
expenditure of * say ll.s. 1 0,000 will prevent niids as far as the Lushais are concerned. 
(Tovernmont never was so liberal before. But hoAv the tribes* view the policy maybe 
judged from 'the fact that, before Mr. Edgar was well away, the eastern tribes sent 
messengers to Manipur to say that the sahehn had come into the hills and duly paid 
tribute to the Lusbai (Chiefs. '\Vc look with great suspicion on the fact that only two 
full-grown Chiefs mot our ollicors during the whole time. ^Vc fear this was meant as an 
insolent assumption of sujierioritv. If, however, Mr. Edgar can succeed in getting the 
tribes to move within reach of our posts ; if he can develop a ]»r(ditablo trade and estab- 
lish popular fairs on the frontier, we may in time be able to take a more decided and 
more dignified attitude. But meanwhile there is alwa^'^s the danger that these unrewison- 
iug hillmen may imagine that a stimulating raid will elicit better terms, or Mr. Edgar’s 
siKcessor may bo wanting in the tact and caution necessary to the situation. We are at 
best trying an exi)erimeiit j and shall be only too glad if it .succeed. 


Observer^ the llth February 1871. 

Between the eastern districts of Bengal and the empire of Ava is interposed a great 

mountain system, of which we know little 
The Lushais. more than it is peopled by numerous savage 

tribes of warlike habits and predatory instincts. 
From the western face of this central range, the general run of which is north and south, 
brunch off almost at right angles two minor systems, the one separating the valley of 
Assam from the Districts of Caehar, Sylhet, and Mymensing, the other shutting off Caehar 
and SylHet from Chittagong, Noakhali, and the Bay of Bengal. In the first of these 
cross ranges, live the various races of Nagas, the Sintengs, the Khasias, and the Garos, all 
of whom, in days past, habitually raided on the lowlands to their north and south defying 
for many years the attempts of our frontier officers to bring them to order. Now, hap- 
pily, a wise policy of direct management by chosen officers, supported by a show of strength 
adeqiiate^o repress outrage, has brought the beginnings of civilisation and peace home 
to these wild and warring tribes ; and the northern marches of Caehar, Sylhet and 
Mymensing have boon for some years free from the incursions which were wont annually 
to disturb them. The attention of Government and of the public, has of late been 
chiefly drawn to the southern range, the eastern half of which is shown in the maj^is as 
*^Lu8hai tribes, unsurveyed,” the western portion constituting Hill Tipporah, that anoma- 
lous little tract which became, we believe, a kingdom by mistake. A series of raids un- 
paralloled for daring and atrocity has, within the ten y^rs, been perpetrated on British 
territory, north and south, by tribes issuing from these hills ; and if the slaugbtor of 
its native subjects was not enough te lead the Government to deal seriously with the facts, 
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•thfire i9 soma hope that the English blood whioh has been recently split, and the European 
ijatei^ts are novr ii^^perillcd^ w'ilLcompel a speedy adoption of measures well fitted to 
puiush for past, an^ prevent BVmitir outrage for the future? 

To* understand these raids properly, it is necessary to remember that the Lushai 
Countiy, though it intervenes between Caehar and Chittagong, does not on the south look 
down upon the plains. It merges in the outer ridges and broken spurs of mountiain sys- 
tem dividing Chittagong from Burma, upon which various peaceful tribes under our rule 
carry on a “ joom*’ cultivation of cotton and rico. The Chittagong Hill Tracts are under 
a European OlFicer, and are Hanked on the east and north-east by the savage races of 
Shindoos, Howlongs, Syloos, icnd Rutton Poea’s clan. The Howlongs and Syloos and 
Rutton Poea’s people, as well as the tribes living north of the water-pent between Caehar 
and’ Chittagong, arc generally known as Liishais. We have thus Caehar Lusliais and 
Cluttagong Lushais : the former always raiding to tho north, and the latter -it was till the 
year suppejsed— (jonfiiiing their ravages to Arraoau, the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and Tip- 
perah. There is reason to believe that some of tho Chiefs of the Caehar Lushais are con- 
nected by blood or marriage with Chiefs of tho Howlongs and Syloos ; and although there 
is no such thing as a Lushai confederacy, each Chief being as a rule independent, there is no 
doubt that, for purposes of war and plunder, temporary alliances are made, and formidable 
bands are got together. With the help of a map, the local conditions of tho frontier in 
this quarter will now, we trust, be bjlerably clear. 

liot us imxt briclly summarise the history of those hills for the last ten years, and 
of tho raids committed by the tribes there dwelling. To take the Chittagong side first. 
In January IHfiO, fiv(j hundred Lusliais, under Rutton Poea, their Chief, swept across the 
north of our hill tracts, burst into the plains of Tipperah, burnt 16 villages, butchereil 185 
British subjects, and curried captive 100 souls. In those days we avenged the slaughter 
of our poo)>le where wo cotild, and precisely one year afterwards, a body of military 
police, under Captain Rahan, penetrated to Rutton Poea’s village, and inflicted consi- 
derable chastisoni(*nt on him ami on his tribe. The policy of vigor brought its own 
reward. It was follnwed by the unconditional submission of the Chief ; and the subse- 
quent establishment of a chain of police posts has, ever since, kept tho hill tracts north 
of the Kurnafoolie free from raids. Rutton Poea has contiuuod friendly. Ho has given 
information from time to time of raids contemplated by his neighours, the Howlongs and 
S 3 doos. Ho dare not render more active help owing to the exigencies of liis own position. 
And naturally enough he does not scruple to intrigue in order to maintiiin his advantago 
as the sole medium of communication between us and the other Lushais near him. Those 
I.iushais, chiefly Howlongs, as well as the more southern and still more warlike Shindoos, 
have raided frequently on the south of oiir hill tracts, where the population is sparse and 
the police ]>osts few and far between. The whole of lh<‘so tracts is indeed a eonfust'd 
jumble of broken hills and ravines covered with tho densest jungle, where the only paths 
are the beds of torrouis. Tho climate is for three-fourths of the year deadly to natives 
of the plains, and posts can only therefore be maintained during the cold season. Their 
effcHst is at best rather moral tlian practically formidable. Manj’^ attempts have been made 
to cultivate an^icable relations with the Howlongs and Syloos. Tlio greater number of 
their Chiefs swore not long since oaths of friendship with Ca})tain Lewin, the Siiperin- 
tondenl of the Hills, *but tho Howlongs have alwav's been insolvent in manner, and 
frequently in active hostility, while the Syloos have been more open to conciliatory 

• overtures. 

Turning now to tho Caehar frontier, we find that the Lushai tribes north of the 
water-pent arc divided apparently into two sets, the one living on the upper waters of tho 
llullcssur, the other approached by tho valley of the Sonai. In 1862 (to pass over 
all previous outrages) Sookpilal, a Chief of tho western section on tho Piillessiir, mjule a 
savage raid upon Hill Tipperah, and on villages lying in the south-east comer of Sylhet. 
For four yeqiTS desultory attempts were made by the local officers in C^har to ascertain 
SQokpilal’s precise position, and to open communications with him. It was thought 
possible that he had not intended to attack British territory, and that ho would on demand 

* surrender the captives and give pledges of his future good behaviour. Negociation failing, 
polico were in 1^66 got together for a punitive expedition, but tho difficulty of penetrat- 
ing to an uncertain gaol through an unknown country led to its abandonment. The 
Jiushais had dearly, so far, no cause to repent of their evil deeds. The policy of 1866 was 
not in this instance one of vigor, but years bad beem lost in tracing the offenders. In He- 
oexilib^r 1868, Sookpilal again raided in Tipperah and Sylhet, and on the li>th of January 1869 
Luslmis burnt the tea-houses at Loharbund in Caehar aud attacked Monierkhall. The 
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Cachar raiders were su^oeod to be of the Sonai tribes, but were probably acting in ioon-. 
cert with Sookpilal. To punish these outrages, a great military expedition taken in 
hand. Three columns were to enter the Lmhai coun{rw,^ne by the Sonai Valley, one' by 
the Dullessur, and the third from Sylhet through the Tipperah Hills. The Sylhe^- attack 
eventually dwindled to a police reconnoisanoe. This party marched through the hills till 
it got close to Sookpilal’s villages, and there finding itself in hot garters, fired upon, and 
unsupported, it very wisely came away again, rapidly. The Dullessur column was the 
main attack, and to uphold its dignity and ensure success, it waited for guns and 
elephants and grenadiers, until the rains were just about to begin. It then marched a 
few miles into tho hills, got very wet, and came hack again, re infeetd. The Sonai party 
was more persevering, and somewhat more successful. It got up to some Litshai villages, 
but not being certain who wore the guilty parties, it frightened the neighbourhood gene> 
rally by firing a few rounds in the air, accMiptod conciliatory chickens from the Chiefs 
around, and returned covered with glory and mud to Cachar. Up to this point again the 
results S(ioin to bo that the Lusiiais may have Ijeen a little scared, brt tiid not yet been 
hurt or punished for their repeated misdeeds. Wc must remember that they know but 
very little of us or of our power ; that like all ignorant savages they have great ideas of 
their ow'ii prowess, and the majority of them have good reastm to believe in the inacces- 
sibility of their present sites. In view of this state of things, the local officers and the 
local C»ovemiucnt urged strongly upon the Government of India ihe propriety of 
sending into tho country a carefully organised expedition at the very comirteucement of 
the next cold weather, not necessarily to burn and slay, but to convince tho iribes of our 
power to punish, and to open up communications with Chittagong. It was also sug- 
gested that permanent security could not bo looked for until we had treated the Lnshai 
tract as the Garo Hills and Khasi Hills had been treated, by placing an English officer 
with a strong guard in the midst of it, and doing away entirely with the anomaly of allow- 
ing a hostile and savage strip of highlands to intervene between two British districts. The 
Supremo Government would not, however, hoar of an expedition. It declared itself, ac- 
cording to the Administration lleport, “ averse, on 'princiyle^ to move bodies of troops 
and armed police, even in limited numbers, in order to effect reprisal for outrages on any 
part of our extended frontier*’. Another policy was now to be tried. The Lnshais were 
to bo taken in hand by a special officer, but his influenco was to be biised on conciliation 
and not on respect. He was to lead by love, not govern by salutary fear. Now in savage 
countries, conciliation is too often only the Tiatin equivalent for ruin and rupees. In the 
case of the Lushais, we believe, it ovcntually involved gifts of green pyjamas. It means, 
in short, cozening where wo cannot compel. 

Tliere is much to be said for tho view of tho case taken by Lord Mayo’s advisers. 
The difficult nature of tho country, tho uncertainty of our being able to inAict adequate 
relnhution to produce any lasting effect, were strong reasons for discountenancing an 
expedition. But if the Lushais were beyond tho reach of punishment, they were also 
beyond the pale of negociation. The Government, however, thought otherwise. Mr. 
Edgar, the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar, to whom somo of tho Sonai Chiefs had, when 
fearing an expedition, sent messengers, was directed to visit the hills with a guard, and 
endeavour to establish amicable relations with the tribes. What tho» results of Mr. 
Edgar’s mission really were, and how the geographical informi^ion acquired by his 
companion, Major Ma^onald, has improved our position and ability to punish for the 
renewed outrages of the present year, w^e must enquire hereafter. It is, however, only 
too apparent tl^t such overtures, coming after such marked failures to coerce, were open * 
to the most fatal misconstruction. 


Oheerver^ the 2hth February 1871. 


In a former a^iticle we brought the history of our dealings with the Cachar Lushais 
wu T V » j down to the point where, after having failed 

T a Lob s eondliated. ^ punish for outrage done, the Qovenunent 

determined to adopt a policy of conciliation pure and simple. We have said plainly * 
enough that this mode of treating a savage and hostile people was a policy without a 
back bone-— a limb and nerveless phantom not to be leant upon at all. Let us now 
very briefly see what it was that Mr. Edgar really achieved by &at conciliatory journey, 
the details of which were laid rather exultingly before the public some nine months ago. 
Accompanied by Major Macdonald of the Survey, protected by a well-armed guard ^and 
followed by a orowd of coolies bearing food, for tho travellers and fripperies for tito 
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Lu8liaifi(*Mr. Edgar started from Silchar on the 20th of Deoember 1809. He arrived at 
Lus^ HMlf on the Sojiai byVhe dst of January following. His guides were two 
muntries or gppresentatives of Chiefs living near that river, each of whom used daily 
to take the Deputy Commissioner aside, and give him mysterious warnings against the 
the other, huskily whispering in Kookie gutturals ** Dollong is the friend, not Kholel*’. 
The ydiry day after their arrival at the Hkth, the Lushais began their demands for money, 
exhibiting much unlovely temper because they did not get it there and then. So sulky in- 
deed were they, that Mr. Edgar wrote to the station omering more police to be sent up by 
dej^Aes, as he thought “these p^ple might give trouble*'. For thirty-eight days the 
emissaries of the great and conciliatory British Empire sat in their fortified pamp at 
Lushai Bazar, and during the whole of that ti](|^e they were never invited or admitted 
to a single Lushai village, and saw only one personage who even professed to be a Chief — 
Katkom, to witj the son of Sookpilal. Savages of the commoner sort flocked round them 
in plenty. Muntries^ too, from different queer named potentates attended to ask what on 
earth the Skhib^ Wanted, and to ascertain what they were prepared to give. With 
infinite patience and wonderful tact, displaying at once the good humour of an Irishman, 
and the immobility of a Falstaff, Mr. Edgar re<%ived and palavered. Not once but often 
his visitors would try to bully and extort. Hostile demonstrations even were not wanting, 
and noisy parades of armed warriors threatened, at safe distances, the security of the 
camp. , With instinctive prevision of an approaching civilisation, they would scream in 
their rage thilk he had come to min their clans and seize their villages. One day all 
would leave tBo camp in dudgeon, to return again the next, allured by the fascination 
of a trade in which all the profit was on their side, and all the loss on ours. Big«dinnera 
and bigger drinks to the muntries^ cash payment for each service done and each point 
conceded, judicious threats and conciliatory acts, but above all eighty armed x>oIic6 in a 
strong camp brought Mr. Edgar safely through the first part of his adventure— fortunate 
chiefly in this, that he had succeeded in bribing some muntries to show him roads over 
the hills hiiherlo unknown, and that ho had acquired an insight into the inter-tribal 
relations of the savages which he could never have attained in his cutchcry at Cachar. 

We do not, of course, mwin to say that no more than this was attempted. On the 
contrary, the main point to which Mr. Edgar directed liis arguments, was to induce those 
clans which should profess themselves friendly to move northward, and settle in the forest 
close to the south of our cultivated tracts and gardens, there to bo supplied by us with 
arms, and form a defensive barrier against the inroads of wilder tribes from the south. 
It was not to be expected that all this could be brought abbut tout a coup. But beyond 
tho post-prandial assurances of the muntries^ we fail to see any indications that oven a 
promising begiuuing of negotiation had in fact boon mado. All officers acquainted with 
our csistern frontier atta<ih much importance to frequent personal interviews with the 
Chiefs themselves, and to the receipt of friendly invitations to tho villages of the tribe. 
Heading the conduct of the Eastern Lushais towards Mr. Edgar in the light of general 
frontier experience, wo should incline to doubt if his visit was at all welcome, save as 
regards tho material and temporary benefits it brought with it ; and wo are very far from 
sanguine that the proposals made by him were ever seriously entertained by tho tribes. 
Certainly they hmo since taken no steps whatever to fulfil their part of the bargain. 

On the 8th of February Mr. Edgar's party left Lushai Bazar to cross the central 
range of Itengti Pahar into the nullessur Valley, ifi the hope of coming to terms with 
Sookpilal, believed by us at that time to be tho most powerful of tlie Lushai Chiefs. He 
was at any rate tho one who had done ua most damage. On the 20th of February the 
expedition reached Bepari Bazar, after being detained for some days on the road owing 
to shortness of supplies. Messengers were at once sent off to invite Sookpilal to attend in 
person. •For a whole month, however, ho kept Mr. Edgar waiting, but on the 21st of 
March this old man of the hills did actually condescend to appear. It was a real triumph 
of jjatience getting hold of him at all. Doubtless, had he not heard full accounts of the 
very placable and munificent conduct of tho Sahib towai*ds the eastern tribes, he would 
never have come. If, however (he may have thought), muntries were well treated, ht»w 
would he, a Chief, bo entertain^? But again we note that he did not ask Mr. Edgar 
io his village or near it, and that our oflicers were never in fact within some days* journey 
of it, Nogociations began, as usual, with stimulating beverages. In this instance rum 
and curacao tickled tho chieftain's palate, and warmed his unsophisticated heart. Mr. 
Edgar* then proposed that a boundary should be laid down, which should bo respected 
by us and them. On this lino Sookpilal was to place a Poonji and a guard, which should 
gaar%q)«e the safety of the frontier. A rrangements were further made by which he 
should enjoy a monopoly of the trade with Cachar by the Gootur, levying fixed rates on all 
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licensed dealers and wood-cutters entering tbe country. All this would be udmirable, if 
carried out, for the irregular exactions of the varioi^ and their occasidhal woaknesB i 

for plunder and heads, had hitherto greatly interfered'^ith trafno. When^tbese makers 
had been satisfactorily settled, Sookpilal was invested with a dress of honor specially made 
for him, — green pyjamas with scarlet and gold flowers, a purple coat with green and gold 
embroidery, an indescribable hat of green and white silk, a necklace of glass buttons 
and gold beads, and two glass earrings ! One farewell tot of “ Edgar’s peculiar,” and the 
Sahib and the Savage partod with mutual esteem. The policy of conciliation h^ reached 
its grand climacteric. But before the patient diplomatist had reached his bungalow in 
Silchar, messengers from the Lushais were proclaiming in Manipur that the Sahib had 
been into the hills to pay tribute to the Chiefs, — sure proof of their puissance, and 
significant warning to their remaining foes. Now, if it should be the case, as we believe 
it is, that Sookpilal is very far from being the most powerful of the Lushais, tliat there 
are other Chiefs as warlike, and as partial to green pyjamas, wo can easily imagine with 
what feelings they will have learnt the story of Mr. Edgar’s doings <n «the hills. "WTiat 
had Sookpilal done to bring down on him such showers of good things ? Simple question ! 
lie had raided with impunity and success. Nothing could be more congenial to 
their own habits and wishes. If Sookpilal had slain his tons, they would sbiy scores 
If Sookpilal had butchered defenceless peasants, they would have heads of police, of sepoys’, 
and of Sahibs. We may imagine, too, what jealousy there would bo of the hai)py Sookpilal 
through all the independent Poonjia of the hills. The How longs, wdiose \^ir parties had 
spread panic and desolation southward to Armkuu, had never received sfech tribute to 
their prowess. Their groat Chief, Vandoola, had never been so honoured, leader though 
he be of at least 4,000 fighting men, 2,000 of them armed with guns. Ts it too much to 
suppose that, so far from permanently pacifying the frontier, the result of Mr. Edgar’s 
negooiations Avas to hold out direct incentives to a score of warlike peoples to come and 
do as Sookpilal had done, that they might tare as Sookpilal hiid fared ? We know now 
that it is not alone to the attabks of the tribes dwelling ou the Cachar streams that our 
gardens and villages are exposed. The long ranges running up to the water-pent prove 
to be but paths by which the powerful races of the Burma and Chittagong mountains 
may ravage our territory and retire unharmod. It is more profitable to plunder tea- 
^rdens Avitb a view to contingent green pyjamas, than to harry the huts of JoomeiLs 
in the jungles of Chittagong. The war-trail will in future point north instead of 
south. 

One thing, however, wo have now discovered, and it is this, that if wo care to abandon 

the policy of conciliation— that now somewhat diserefiited policy of rup(>es and rum 

the villagea of theae raiders are not hegond our reach. We have loft ourselves no space 
to show what we believe to be the only siifH;cssfiil way of dealing with those tribes. For 
this, another opportunity must serve. The problem before (rovemment, in face of tlio 
renewed outrages of hist mouth, is not by any means an easy one. None can be more 
sensible of its diflicultios than we. But it must be solved, and solved thoroughly and for 
over, if our administration is not to bo a scandal to our civilised subjects, and a mockery 
to our savage foes. ^ 


Observer, the 11th March 1871 . 

We have now to consider very briefly what measures it seems incumbent upon 

Government to adopt in view of the renewed 
The Lushai Policy. outrages of the Lushais, and to e^uire by 

what means our frontier districts of Cachar 
and Chittagong may be rendered reasonably secure from the attacks of these or cognate 
tribes. In Chittagong, wo have to defend a long lino of broken highlands, in which dwell 
peaceful forest races paying us revenue and looking to us for protection. It is morally 
impossible for us to draw back the limits of our empire and leave these onr subjects to thi 
mercy of their savage neighours in the other hills. We must, therefore, look for a fairly 
defensible frontier, either within our acknowledged civil jurisdiction, or as little to the 
eastward of that as possible. Fortunately we have not far to go to find this. Both 
north and south of the Kurnafoolie, and just to the east of the tracts at preitont occupied 
by our Jooiuoas, run two almost continuous ranges, - that to the north called Bemanri 
and that to the south known as Seychul, On the Seychul range there are at prescat no 
inhabitants, but there can be little doubt that it is used as a convenient highway by the 
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Howlongs and other tribes in the north when they sent raiding parties towards Arracan 
or int<^the# Sungoo Vall^. Oix^pres^^nt outposts are situated in the broken country well 
to tho westw^ of this line. They a^e useless saTO as a moral* demonstration, ana they 
protect only vie ground on which they stand ; sometimes, indeed, nut even that. They 
might occasionally be able to send a detachment to cut off the retreat of a raiding party, 
but ordinarily the Lushais passing up the bed of some secluded stream, or stealing through 
the forest by elephant tracks, penetrate where they will, and ravage as they choose, 
knowing well that their presence ntiar the jooms will not be discovered until they have 
disappeared with their captives and their gliastly spoil of heads. So jierfectly is this fact 
recognised that during the raiding season the cultivators retire nightly from their villages 
into tho jungc round about, where, surrounded by their families and moveable property, 
they, sleep malaria-haunted slumbtirs, thankful if It morning they find their huts intact. 
It is now, we believe, being admitted that no systcmi of fixed police ]K)sts can protect 
efficiently a country of this kind. Tho other alternative is a system of strong patrols, 
and if thesu are to he of any good, they must have a clearly defined and fairly open line 
along which to i)atrol. Such a lino is afforded us by the Scycliul range. Along the 
summit of this a path must bo cleared, and at reasonable distances stockades must bo erect- 
ed between which armed parties of police shall constantly pass In and fro. No Koukie 
foRiy could cross this lino without its traces being discovered within a few hours of its 
passage. We feel pretty sure that no Kookio Chief would ever venture to cross it, 
if the police are reasonably strong and moderately energetic. Nor would these julvanced 
patrols have Q) be maintained throughout the yoJir. Lushais cannot livcj by raids alono. 
They to(3 have jooms tn till and crops to gsirner. Plunder and slaughter are only tho 
cold wcatluT amusements of generally biKudio existence. During the riins the frontier 
guard might be withdrawn to lieiid-tpiarters, where the men might enjoy the society of 
their wives, and profit by school and steady drill. We believe that tiu* Government of 
of Tmlia has alrc;uly sanctioned the organisation of an eiUcient frontier force for the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, and that now, happily, all the local oflicers are at one as to tho 
best mode of utilising it. 

We have up to this point spoken in dehiil only of the Scychul range, south of the 
Kiimafoolio. l*rocceding northward we find at the {joint wh(*ro the extnmiity of these 
hills debouches on tho river that wc come in contact with the group of Lnsliai commu- 
nities that run down like a wedge into the hill tmc.'ts district from llio central and northern 
ranges. Ituttou Pocsi, the Chief whom wo effectually conciliated ten years ago by a 
sound ihnisbiiig, is at prtisont moving his village sites from the nortli of the Kurnafoolie 
on to the oxtreiue spurs of the Scychul mnge. lie is, as wo have already shown, anii(iably 
disposed, and is our one real ally amoug those southern Lushais. Ho cjinnot afford to 
do much for Us, because the Syloos and Howlongs are more pow^orful than he, and are 
more rejidy to {juuisli for supposed treachery than wo to {jrot-ect for service rendered, 
Jlut, if wo are ever to have a hold over those iuvadars of our territory, wo must hy 
establishing a strong post near Itutioii Poea’s village, confirm a week-kneed ally and 
uicuiice ill periuaiieuco the fastnesses of the Howlongs. Such a ])ost would not only form 
the best rmidezvoubs for tho patrols t>n thcj iiurtliern half of tho Soychul, but it would 
compiaiid a liiio«of road along the Demagiri range, which should be similarly patrolled 
ill order to give eUicieiii prottsctioii to the hiU tracts north of tho Kuruafoolie. When 
the patrols and stockades on tho Seychul and Demagiri ranges are fully established, wo 
shall have, as regards Chittagong, a well defended lino between our Jooinea ryots and 
tho raiding tribes. But our work must not stop hero. Our lino is turned at the north 
by tho tribes inhabiting tho terra incognita between Cachar and Chittagong. Htwi wo 
only the last named district to look to, we might possibly complete our s<5hemc of defence 
by carrying our lino of patrols westward as best wo could, athwart tho streams 
and broken hills, until w'o reached tho Kenny and the boundaries of Hill Tipperali ; siudi a 
line would close in our Chittagong Hill Tracts as in a ring-fence. But we have a more 
difficult task before us than this. We have tho Cachar frontier to provide for, lying 
between Hill Tipperah on tho west and Manipur on tho csist. It might bo possible to 
riln a lino of posts across this strip, and by dint of extensive and (jostly patrol, to 
• defend tho tea gardens from raiding parties attacking from the south ; but, in the first 
place, to secure any really good line, we should have to udvatico some eonsidorablo 
distance into the iiushai tract, to cover those gardens which have already-pushed 
for up the valleys of the Dullcssuri and tho Sonai ; and, in the next place, our posts 
might always be turned on either flank by parties marching through the sparsely peopled 
territories of Tipperah and Manipur. Besides all this, any merely defensive police would 
fait fb meet tho due requirements of the case. Warlike tribes have been allowed to 
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attack us with impunity. They have spied out the richness and the unprotectedf condi- 
tion of the land. They have been within ten miles^of v^adr stjption, a wcAllihy J)azar, 4 
and a well-filled treasury. * Is it to be supposed that .even the prospect of Jpsing a'fdw 
^oun^ warriors in the field will deter the Howlongs and Syloos from repeatiag their 
invasion ? On the countrai^, rumour is already rife that they intend to avenge their 
losses at Monierkhall by raid on a scale hitherto unknown, and in numbers which, without 
preparation, it will be hard to meet. Wo must teach these savages that we are strong as 
well as conciliatory. They must learn to know that the lives of our subjects are not to 
be taken with impunity. They must practically feel that we can reach them in their most 
secluded fastnesses. The Government will naturally bo chary of renewing the military 
Jiaaeo of 1869. But indeed no more retaliatory raid will now servo our turn. With 
careful deliberation the plan must bo wonied out. There are mon at hand well qualified 
to help. Money will have to be spent, and our rulers, we know, are thrifty and the times 
hard. But if we once realise that an adequate outla}'- now will save us both money and 
trouble hereafter, and will lay a permanent basis for future tranquillity none of us will 
grudge the necessary funds. 

The expeditions made by Mr. Ed^r and Majors Macdonald and Graham have shown 
that the Ltishai villages are not so entirely inaccessible as we have long beliovod. Three 
good routes at least, two of them by water, lead far into the interior from^the north. In 
the same way paths have boon discovered and rivers explored to witlun a few toiles of 
Button Poea's village on the south. Between the two points to which ^e can thus 
penetrate, and to the eastward of them lie the villages of the tribes with Whom we have 
to deal. The points alluded to are only forty miles apart. True the country is difficult, 
but wo are not merely going to march through it. AVe must occupy it in force for at 
least three months, and having inflicted on the offending villages condign and righteous 
punishment for the outrages of the past, we must take duo steps to make them harmless 
for the future. This will best be done by running a road right through the Lushai tract 
into Cachar in continuation of the Deinagiri patrol road. Such a road brought order 
and civilisation into the Khasi Hills when all other means had failed. It must, for some 
years, perhaps, be strongly patrolled, and commanding posts on either side must be occu- 
pied by strong guards in stocked camps ; but very soon the road will bring the Lushais as 
peaceful traders to our bazars. The civilising iiifiueuce of corniuerce will permeate 
the hills, and it is possible that a few years henr;e we *may see Vaiidoola, the llowdong 
Chief, owning great hills of tea, and shipping at Chittagong choice specimens of Pekoe 
to rival the produce of tlie very gardens he but lately ravaged. The idea may 
seem extravagant, but history, local and potty enough but true, tells us that Niiigroola, 
a Singpho Chief, who long troubled us in Dibrooghur, underwent in days gone-by a 
similar transformation. 

The Government will, we believe, no longer hesitate to devise some scheme for 
stamping out these raids which shall be thorouyh. We are confident that both imperial 
and local authorities will work together for this end, and while we have indicated in 
rough outline the plan that most commends itself to us, we trust that no theoretic views 
will prevent the best devised measures from being carried into, full effect. 


Tioneer^ the 22nd February 1872. 

It is high time that the Government of India gave some sign of its ultimate inten- 
tions as regards i he Lushais and its hill-tracts 
The Lushai ToUcy. policy. The expedition has done well all that 

it was possible for an expedition to do. It' 
has shown the tribes, both north and south, that puuislHuent for outrage, though slow 
in coming, is now and then sure ; and that the same hands that teem at times with 
rupees and green pyjamas can deal out far-reaching destruction when the need arises. 
It has burnt villages and destroyed grain enough to mark its presence in the hills f(>r 
many a day to come. This was its duty— the only way open to it of accomplishing its ‘ 
task. We are not of those who first clamor for punishment, and then beg off the culprits 
because “ it hurts.** When the tribes would not submit to our arms, the only alterna- 
tive was to break up and disintegrate their communities. In the end it is qnite possible 
that a show of submission may be made by some at least of tl^e recusant Chiefs — a handful 
of captives may be snrrenderM, and the poliov of conciliation majr crown with m^oh 
official shouting the edifice which rough-handed war has built. It is because we dicKrust 
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CiptirelyAhisconciliatory policy as at present expounded, that we draw attention to the 
subject at stage. Punitory ^expeditions are an absolute necessity in dealing 

'with* aggressive and ferocious bordergrs. On the north-west frontier they are matters of 
common ^cuQ'ence, and attract little or no attention. Wc described one, the most recent, 
yesterday : it was vigorously conducted and entirely successful, for the present time and 
for that particular place $ but it will assuredly not be the last of its kind. They are 
indeed in that quarter almost the only means open to us of maintaining order The 
races we have to keep in check are the foreigners, dwelling outside the limits of 
Hindustan. On the north-east the circumstances are altogether different. The limits 
of the empire are drawn far outside most of the tribes we have to meet, and this alone 
has necessarily led to fluctuations in policy and uncertainty of aim. At one time the 
plan .of annual expeditions and retaliatory raid? was perscvcringly tried, as in the Naga 
Hills. But while the efforts of Government practically began and ended with these, ho 
lasting effect was produced. At other times the policy of conciliation, pure and simple, 
has been in fioshiqn.. Indeed this policy has always found favor with a Government 


professedly paternal. But when tried in this sha])e, it too ha^s generally proved abortive. 
The only policy which has at all met with permanent success is one which leaves nothing 
to chance —where conciliation takes its stend upon strength and preparedness, and where 
personal influence is backed by material power. How then are wo to apply the lessons of the 
past to the circuraatances of the present caso ? We had suffered outrage, repeated juid gross. ^ 
Instead* of pr^wnptly punishing, we made fruitless demonstrations, and iinally despatched * 
a conciliatory^ embassy. Personal influence descended upon the Lushais in showers of 
rupees and gorgeous raiment. Boundary treaties were interchanged, ('hiofs hitherto 
inaccessible pledged our envoy in liquors to them hitherto unknown. To remoter tribes 
the nows spread magnitied, and before c>ur messengers had left the hills, this story had 
run through Lusha i laud, from Tipperah to Manipur, that the British Government had 
paid tribute and stmglit peace of Sookpilal. Q'ho policy thus inaugurated had the result 
moat men, save its authors, anticdpatcd for it. Next year, while the ollicer who loyally 
carried it through against his own convictions was again in the hills, there happened such 
a series of rjnds both north in Gaehar and south in Chittagong, as had never before 
devastated the fn)ntior. But still the Government of India were averse to punishment ; 
and it was only when the cl(‘ar-secing mind of the Commandor-in-Chief grasped, after 
local inquiry, the fa(jts of the case, that reluctantly an expedition, which might, it was 
hoped to the last, be a military promenade, was at length sanctioned to. That expedition 
has been thus far successful. But if when it is over we are to revert to the policy of con- 
ciliation and personal influence in its original shape, we can look for no permanent good 
results. We shall lea ve behind ns, in the hills, tribes exasperated by the loss of their 
villages, though no doubt convinced of oiir powder to penetrate a certain distance into their 
fastnesses. They will have learnt that to punish any raid requires years of deliberation, 
and the employment of an agency very diffenmt in' calibre and mode of action to that 


which ordinarily protects the hill tracts. They will have noted that, even when such 
abnormal and very destructive agency appears, offenders have only to submit and say 
“ they are sorry,’" when the threatening visitors will at once receive them into favor, 
and disburse liquor and rupees as visible tokens of amity and good-will. If it should 
therefore happen lihat on the withdrawal of our troops, the old nonsense about conciliation 
and personal influence's the only policy put forward, we shall be much surprised if next 
• season does not witness a renewal of the raids on a scale and with a ferocity of which we 
have at present little conception. There will be revenge to goad the Lusliai on the war- 
path, as well as the ordinary lust for plunder and slaves. What is wanted is permanent 
security, and a permanent possibility of punishing outrage without expensive expeditions 
on the Abyssinian scale. 


First, then, we must open up the country as far as possible by roads, not necessarily 
macadamised turnpikes, but broad, serviceable paths, along which a b(^y of troops or 
police can march with elephants. One such path, driven through from Cachar to 
Chittagong, would do more to civilise the Lushais than any other scheme suggested. The 
experience of all hill tracts teaches us this. In truth, we do not see how the policy of 
personal influence is to be worked at all save in combination with a system of roads by 
which our officers can get at those they are to influence. Failing these, this wonderful 
animal magnetism will operate only once a year at an annual mela^ as heretofore in the 
Chittagong Hills, or fitfully upon one or two Chiefs at a time after laborious journeys of 
months, as in Mr. Edgar’s Lushai tours. Boads are essential both to conciliation and to 
repression. Some officers are, we know, opposed to them, on the ground that they would 
open out the tea-gardens to the Lushais as well as the Lushai villages to our police. But 
surely this is a very short-sighted line to take. With our roads we must have frontier 
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posts ; we must have armed patrols. If a raiding party did slip past, they oiiglft always 
to be intercepted on their return. The dread of tHs woirfld any ^ay tend mids 

and as a fact, a system of*posts and patrol paths hai secured the north of tjje^ Chittag^g 
Hills from inroads these ten years past. On the side of Gachar our wlicy^ whether 
conciliatory or not, must rest on a basis of paths, posts, and patrols, in face of the 
strong (but weak) determination of Government to allow this anomalous Lnshai^aud — a 
mere strip between the British districts — ^to continue independent, we can do no more. 
On the side of Chittagong similar arrangements must be made*, but the physical 
characteristics of the ceuiitry, and the position of the tribes, will compel us here to go 
further. In Cachar the lino of posts may be within our own territory — the roads alone 
must invade the jooining tracts of theLushais. But in Chittagong it is impossible to 
establish an effective line of defence w'Kolly within the limits of our present jurisdiction. 
Every local officer agrees in this. To perch a series of stockades among the broken*hills 
and dense jungh'S of our hill tracts district would be mere waste of men and money. Wo 
must take up a line further eastward, where wo can cut a contiuunus patrol path along the 
the submit of one of the ridges that hero run almost uninterruptedly north and south. 
On this line we must place our stotJkados ; and, proiwrly held, it will be an almost impass- 
able barrier to raiders from beyond. If they got through to raid, they ought never to 
return alive to boast. On tho north these ridges join on to the more open ranges, where 
^ Hutton Poca and the Syloos dwell. Here wo must have a strong guard pennanently 
* posted, as well to protect Button Poca, our ally, from the revenge of the as to bo a 

permanent menace to them and to the Howlongs. This done, we may Tallow personal 
lullucnco to have its turn. It will not then be mistaken for timidity. It will rest on 
material power, and run no risks of being misunderstood. Apart from these or such-like 
measures of preparedness, wo have no faith whatever in tho policy of conciliation. Our 
troops must soon turn home again. It is high time the Supremo Government gave tokens 
of its plans. 


Pioneer, the Qth May 1872. 


In anticipation of the early publication of the views of Government, both as to the 
•nn X T 1 t r i • i i vesults of the late expedition and the policy 

^Wh.t the Lett Column did in Lueha.l«,d, ^ adopted towards tho Lnsbais foV tho 

future, we propose to review, as well as our im- 
perfect materials will permit, the work done by tho two columns of the force, an<l to bring 
together, in the form of consecutive narrative, the information scattered through the 
letters of special correspondents and the meagre paragraphs of commnnicatied telegrams. 
We shall endeavour to convey some ideii of tho character of tho country traversed, and the 
difficulties overcome ; and as we can hardly venture to hope that our readers will honour 
us by tracing our progress on the map as we go along (if indeed they have maps available), 
wo shall strive to make the story as clear and self-contained as we can. We shall begin 
with the left column which staged from Cachar, and shall afterwards follow the fortunes 
of tho Chittagong force on the right, and finally attempt to estimate for ourselves the 
probable results of the expedition as a whole. * 


Tho strength of each column of the expedition was fixed by tho Commander-in- 
Chief at half a battery of mountain artillery (with rockets), one company of Sappers and 
Miners, and three regiments of Native Infantry. The regiments selected for the Cachar 
side were the 22nd, 42nd, and 44th, consisting mainly of Punjalmos, Sikhs, and Otxirkhas -- 
races specially adapted for the work before them, and equally expert with the mattock and 
tho bayonet. Carriage was reduced to a minimum, for the wa^r was long and rough, and 
tho routes uncertain. Tents were dispensed with, each man being furnished with a water- 
proof sheet for his bedding, and left to cut branches and bamboos to keep the dews from 
his pillow. One maundof personal baggage sufficed for the General : six seers only were 
allowed to the soldier. We need not tarry to explain how elephants and coolies were gq^ 
together and sent up, how boats were seized and boat-men impressed, how the Commis- 
sariat toiled and district officers went almost wild, and how the fell scourge of cholera 
threatened at one time to mar the whole. By the end of November the column had fairly 
started into the hills, and on the 6th of December the civil officer, Mr. Edgar, h^ left 
Silchar to join tho troops. Before acoompanying them on their weary progress, it will be 
well to understand the dispositions made in support of their advance, and the instrv.etions 
which we gather were given them for their guidance. The goal which the left column 
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had (if* possible) to reach was the village of Lalboorah, son of Vonolel, who had been 
» mainl}^ coDCt^iied in the (aids u^n M#uicrkhall. It was kuowi^that this Chief dwelt far 
wdtliin the jjills to the south-east of#Tipai Mookh — the trijunction point whore Ca<jhar, 
ManipurfandJjiisQai land join their boundaries. The line by which he had to be reached 
lay therefore to the extreme east of the District of Cachar and Up the course of the 
llarak dliver, which there runs northward from the hills. The whole southern frontier of 
Cachar stretched westward from the column’s right flank, and had of course to bo properly 
T,rot(»cied. This w'as done by stationing strong guards at the points where the ordinary 
Lusha i routes debouched on the district. Be^mnd the hills again to the east of the line of 
march lay tho territory of Manipur, the confines of wliicli towards the south-west pointed 
towards Lalboorah and the other liushai clans of that neighbourhood, the only intervening 
tribes being those of the Sokti Kookics— a race hostile to tho Lusliais and friendly to Mani- 
pur? Advantage was taken of this to move a strong Manipur force down towards tho 
south, with orders not to invade or attack tho Lushais, but merely to serve as a threatening 
demonstration agaiitst them and as a support to tho Soktis. This Manipuri contingent 
was the not into which sul)so<}uent events drove all the captives hold by Lalboorah and 
many otlier Chiefs. Having thus stationed permanent supports, as it were, on both his 
flanks. General Ilourchicr prepared to cjarry out the plan of the expedition entrusted to 
his conduct. It was a task re<|uiring much political discrimination as well as military 
skill. Tho inforimtion which Government had as to the perpetrators of the raids was 
at the best incomplete. The names of the leaders were, it is true, pretty well ascertained ; 
but our knowledge of their tribal relations w*.is admittedly imperfect, and it was impos- 
sible to say with certainly that this village shartid the guilt while that was undoubtedly 
altogether innocent, llenco it was evident that tho expedition could not merely marc-h 
into Liishai land to plunder and to ravish, careless of where its blows might fall, and 
eager (mly to burn and slay. If during its progress guilt were with certainty brought 
home to any particular villages, the General’s orders were to punish without scruple. The 
surrender of Chiefs known to hold British subjects in captivity was to bo demanded 
rigorously, and in the event of non -compliance their houses and property were to be 
unhesitatingly destroyed. Restoration of captives w^as also to bo insisted on. Should 
it appear that some only of the inhabitants of a village had joined in tho raids without 
coui])licity on the pari of the village as a whole, tho payment of a line and the surrender 
of tho guilty were tho punishment to be inflicted. Hostages were to bo demanded, did 
tliis appear necessary. If hostility was met with, resisting villages were to be attacked 
and burnt, and the surrounding crops laid waste. It w'as, however, strongly impressed 
on all that retaliation was not the main object of tho expedition. It was the desire of 
tho Su])reme Government to show the Lushais that they are completely in our power, 
to establish permanent fric'udly relations with them, to induce them to promise to receive 
our Native agcaits, to make travelling in their country safe to all, to demonstrate tho 
advantages of Iracie and commerce, and to prove to them, in short, that they had nothing 
to gain but everything to lose by acting against tho British Government. This was tho 
general programme on which both iho columns had to work ; and with this before ua 
we may at last venture to set out from the sudder station of Cachar. 

For all that portion of their journey which lay between Silchar and tho first Jjushai 
^village's, it may bo rougfily said that tho force had to follow the course of tho Barak. 
* For 11 miles or so from tho station, the^' had a fair track due esist to Luckcepore, where 
the rivor takes its grctit southern bond : but hero tho ditticulties of the road commenced, 
and the troops had actually to begin their pioneering labours one day’s march from their 
head -quarters. At tho frontier outpost of Mynadhur the force was fairly on tho verge 
of the wild country, and from the depot hero established tho stores required in front 
wore regularly despatched thereafter. The second grand dep6t was at Tipai Mookh, on the 
junction of tho Barak and tho Tipai, between which and Mynadhur were four distinct 
stiitions or camps. Up to this point water-carriage was to some extent available, though 
the river was rapidly falling, and not to bo depended upon. On the 21st November tho 
44th had nuirchcd to Luckeepur. By the 9th December it bad cut its way to Tipai Mookh. 
ThciPe was much to do here in the way of building hospitals, store-hou.ses, and stockades, 
lint they were now*^ close upon the Lushai fastnesses, and it was deemed expedient to show 
the enemy without delay what the force was capable of effecting. Accordingly, on tho 
13th December, the General pushed on the Sappers and a IVing of the 4tth to a cam|^ 
five mijes out, and commenced therefrom the ascent of tho Seubong Range through Atio 
timber forests, encam])ing ultimately at an elevation of 4,<K)0 feet. From this point, look- 
ing S|)uthward, the Tooeobho(>m River was seen flowing from the east into the 'I'ipai. 
Acrosslhe latter stream to the west stretched the jooms and cottages of Kholel, while far 
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away on the south-eastern hills perched the more advanced villages of Ppiboi. From itq 
lofty camp on the Seuboi^g the little party descended by e^long day’s march tpwa^ the 
confluence of the Tijiai and Tooecbluxnn, crossing the former stream by a^weir, in spite 
of the yells and threatening demonstrations of a crowd of armed LushaiJ! li, was in 
vain the General assured them that his intentions were not necessarily hostile ; that if 
they did not molest his men he would do them and theirs no injury. Nothing sueceeded 
in producing confidence, and with a final yell of defiance they at Last disappeared to take 
counsel for the work of the morrow. Next day (the 23rd December) the troops com- 
menced the ascent of the hill on which the Kholel villages lay, and wore received at the 
first clearing by a volley from a Lusliai ambuscade. This of course prevented all hope 
of peaceful negotiation. Had they remain quiet, we should merely have marched 
into their villages, interviewed their Chiefs, and settled our relations for the future. 
As it was the village was taken with a rush, fired, and its granaries destroyed. Another 
village, a mile further along the ridge, w'as occupied as a camp ; and a third village 
at the summit of the mountain was captured and burnt befo.rev evening closed. 
Next day, and the next, the troops were occupied with raids on the surrounding villages 
and granaries, and a lesson was read to the unbelieving men of Kholel which they are 
not likely soim to forget. It was dissippointing to be met with hostility at the outset, 
especially from villages with the chief men of which Mr. Edgar had had some apparently 
friendly palaver before the expedition started. Mora, the muntri of ,,Impa.uu, the old 
lady w^ho at present rule^ these villages, had indc(^<l met the General at the crossing of 
the Tipai, but had disappeared with the rest when the trew^ps crossed over. On the 2dth 
December the force evacuated Kholel and retired to the camp in the valley below, nesar 
the stream ; but being still constantly harassed by firing from the surrounding jungles, 
a second foray was made on the 29th, the mountain was again scaled more to the west by 
a party of the 42nd, which had now tKime up ; and the blaze of fresh villages and 
granaries would soon have followed had not the enemy suddcnl}^ unexpectedly, and very 
dramatically made complete submission. As the troops advanced they were met by 
Darpong, a muntri of the still distant Poiboi, who had been with them at an early stage 
of the expedition. This gentleman, clad in orange-coloured garments and docked with a 
lofty plume, now came and interceded for Kholel, and by anticipation for Jl’oiboi. 
Assured that it was not our wish to continue hostilities which wo had not begun, ho 
climbed up a tree, and from its summit emitted an unearthly yell that echoed among the 
surrounding peaks,. put a sudden stop to the dropping fire in the jungles, and brought in 
the Lushais in croivds to fraternize with their late opponents. The muntries declared that 
the elders of the tribe had never wished for war, tlmt the young braves had rashly 
commenced hostilities and brought all this sorrow on their homesteads. On the 30th and 
3 1st, Mora and other muntries came in, peace-offerings were offered and accepted, and 
the year closed in comparative quiet. Here for to-day we must leave the force with the 
first stage of its work well over, its first foes subdued and reconciled, but having still 
before it the task of punishing the Cachar raiders, and reaching villages tho very 
situation of which was at best uncertain. 


Pioneer, the 7th May 1872. 

We left General Bourchier and his column in their camp at the confluence of the 

X ^ ^ : r V • 1 and Tooeebhoom after receiving the sub- 

^What the Left Column did in Luehai luid 

was soon thronged by Lushais, young and old, 
bringing pumpkins, fowls, and ginger for barter, and curious to examine “ the appurte- 
nances” of civilization in the shape of watches and burning glasses. Every effort was 
made to gain their confidence, and messengers were sent to the tribes ahead to explain 
more fully to them the objects of tho expedition. On tho 6th of January the forces ad- 
vanced from the Tooeebhoom east by south towards the Tooeetoo, another affluent of the 
Tipai, crossing the intervening ridge at a height of 3,400 feet. Thence almast due south 
over a difficult road they marched to the village of Pachnee, the ninth station out from 
Mynadhur, overhanging a sudden bend of the Tipai. Here they could see to the eastward 
the priKjipitous cliffs on which stood the principal northern villages of Poiboi, while as far 
as tho eye could reach to the west lay villages B.tidJooms, Waiting here for reinforcements 
and stores, the General took the opportunity of making an excursion to the old site of 
Kholel, where was the tomb of Vonpilal, the former Chief of that clan. The village had 
been burnt six days before our arrival, but tho tomb was intact, and consisted of a stone 
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•platf©Ym’20 feet8(fwe and four feet high, surrounded by poles, on wtich hung skulls of 
'wild oxen, d^r,4ind goats, ouig;||iatical representations, drinking vessels, and the skull of 
^ a pon^islaifgutercd at thafunerat. 0» the 13th the force made ^preparations for its on- 
ward march. % It was but 2^ miles from Pachnee down to the Tipai, but it gave two wings 
of the 2Jftid and 44.th hard work to clear a road. So steep was it naturally in places that 
the Lushais had been wont to let themselves down by ropes of cane, which primitive aids 
to loco*lnotion were hanging down the face of the rock when our men arrived. The force 
wj^ now coming close upon Poiboi, already referred to as one of the most powerful Chiefs of 
this^ quarter, whoso attitude, notwithstanding the presence in camp of his muniri, 
Dharpong, was still uncertain. Two wings had been left to overawe Kholel in the rear. 
There was a wing at Tipai Mookh, and a wing in the two stations immediately in rear 
of the advance, whieli itself consisted of twi? wings, with tho General and head- 
quarters. Small detachments held intermediate posts, and the artillery had got as far as 
the'eamp at the confinenco of the Tooeebhoom and Tipai, but was fast pushing on to the 
front, and had indeed joined the General before he crossed the bend of tho Tipai below 
Pachnee. If waS vfell, as it turned out, that he was in a position to make a good display 
of force at this point. The Tiushais were evidently very unhappy at his determination to 
proceed. The villages of Chipooce and Tingridong, which lay on the mountain across tho 
river, were nominally subject to Poiboi, but were situated so far from his chief village as 
to bo to somo extent independent. Wo were anxious therefore te secure their neutrality, 
but at, the samd time they were half afraid to treat us well lest Poiboi should resent it 
hereafter. Ak the force scaled the hill to f Jhipo<w, they were met by Dharpong and a 
crowd Tiushois, who protended that Poiboi himself had come to meet tho General. The 
man put forward as the chief turned out, however, to be an imiiostor, and as a punishment 
for ilio deception tho General warned them that ho would now listen to none but Poiboi 
himself in his principal residence, fjeaving a strong party to watch these doubtful vil- 
lages, an«l taking tho headmen on as hosUiges, tho force again set on south-eastward. The 
road as usual led over a lofty ridge down to another alHuent of tho Tipai, and then up a 
mountain chain on the other side. The reconnoitring party in a^lvance came here upon 
two paths, one running along the ridge, tho other turning down to tho east. Across the 
latter w'as suspended a rude imitation of a gallows with figures sns. per coll.y and a block 
roughly cut into tho representation of a body with tho scalp off. These were intended 
at warnings not to take the path so guarded * warnings, however, which were afterwards 
known to be treacherous and decjoitful. Fortunately tho leaders of the advance were not 
easily frightened, and they forthwith selected the tabooed road, which they explored 
wutliont accident. On the road left open the Lushais were lying in wait and ready for an 
attack ! Next day (the 25th January) Dharpong, who had been sent on to 
summon out Poiboi, app'^arod in camp and warned the General that ho would be 
attacked if ho went on. This of course had no effect: but attacked he was on all 
sides, in the midst of one of tho worst hits of ground yet traversed by the troops. 
The men, however, behaved splendidl3', and though the General himself was 
wounded the enemy was driven off and severely punished, and the road in advance 
secured. This attack proved that Poiboi and Lalboorah had actually coalesced, 
and had determined to oppose the further march of the column. Accordingly^, as 
a foretaste of what they might expect, parties were sent out to bum Poiboi ’s villages on 
the neighbouring heights, and liero for the first time the artillery made play, and struck 
terror and wonder int<Ttho minds of the Lushais, who fled from their stockades in jiajiio 
and left their homesteads eventually undefended. It is worth mentioning here that on 
tho bodies of some of the Lushais slain in this skirmish was found ammunition taken 
from the sepoys killed at Nugdigaon in fheCachar raids — proof positive that the expedition 
wjis on the right track, and that the tribes, who now opposed ns, were actuated rather 
by despair of pardon than hope of success. The lessons thus taught him seem, however, 
to have convinced Poiboi that ho had better separsite himself from his ally, Lalboorah. 
He was warned that a heavy fine of hill oxen and other things, with complete submission, 
could alone condone his rash resistance, and that his villages would all be burnt unless ho too 
came in. He began sending in presents forthwith, but the (reneral replied that ho would 
treat only*^ in Sellaru, the chief village of the tribe. And for Sollam, on tlio 1st February, 
the* column marched, crossing three ridges, one 5,850 feet high, to the top of the 
Lengfing range, where they came in sight of Sellam and its dependencies, crowning the 
hill over against them, and stret<.‘hing with joom and clearing for somo throe or four 
miles. Hero again Dharpong, the muntri^ appeared bearing offerings, but nothing served 
to stay the advance ; and Sellam, deserted by^ Poiboi and his followers, was oexmpied in 
fieace. The very furniture from the Chief’s house, a great hall 100 feet long, had been 
rentfiyed. Skulls and antlers Alone hung on the deserted walls. Next day, however, the 
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Tinshais came fearless! / to the camp, and were given to understanu lhat orilj Poiboi’s- 
submission couM eventually save their villages. Piiiboi with his guilty fea*s had, it now 
appeared, sent embassies, to General Nuthall and^tho iTianipuris ; but his mission to 
(general Hoiirchier in Sellam was what w'as niiiforiii.\y insisted upon, and t«* Scllam be- 
seemed determined not to come. Here the preparations were made for^the Irfial dash 
upon Lalboorah. Two guns and 400 men were the force detailed for this service ; baggage 
w’as almost entirely got rid of. Time was pressing, and the work required to be sj^eedily 
df>no with. On the 12th February the troops started upon the last stage of the expedi- 
tion. Five days’ marching almost due south through an elevated mountain region, over 
ridges in some places 0,600 feet high, brought them at length in full view of the valley 
of the Chainpai, the head-quarters of Tialboonih, son of V«>nolel, leader of the raids on 
Monierkhall. On the I7ih of Februaryithoy reached the village. Hut other invaders had 
been there before them ; and signs of war and slaughter greeted them on every side. ‘The 
withdrawal of the Manipur (kmtingent from the front ier, owing to sicknoKs, had set iVoo 
the Sokli Kookios— old enemies of the Lushai, who, seizing the op{)ortunity and knowing, 
the panic <‘ansed by the advance of the British column, made fisroe ohslaiight m 
Balboorah under the guidance of Kanihow, their Chief. Lalboorah had, it is true, beaten 
them olf with loss ; but their attack had probabty prevented his occiqying a .strong 
position, whitdi ho had stockaded and prepared, across the route by which the column 
came, and frustrated the hopes ho entertained of entangling them in the inon.iiaiiis. Ilis 
village was now found deserted, and w'as forthwith burnt to th(3 ground, dni , the tomb of 
his father Yoindel escaping the ilamos. On a neighbimring height dwelt the widow of 
Yonolol, herself a powerful and wise old woman, who had in \ain urged her sons to 
submission. From her a fine was levied of war-gongs, oxen, goats, and such like, which 
she dill not refuse to pay. Besides this it was stipulated that three headmen should return 
as hostages to Tipai Mookh, that they should receive Gov(‘rnment Agents in their villages 
when required, that either the 12 muskets taken at Monierkhall and Nugdignon should be 
given up, or a similar number of their own fire-arms be surrendered. On the 20th 
February the conditions were complied with, and next day the force, its task aecoiiqjli shed, 
set out on its return. Poiboi, in nervous dre:id of punishment, had, we may notice, been 
hov^Ting round the camps all the way from Sellam, and had even met the Native as‘ji*«t- 
arits of the civil otlicer, l)ut nothing had induced him to come in to sue for ]>efice. Tliis 
is the one failure in the operations of this column. It was 02 days since tho head-quar- 
ters of tho e\i>cdition had left CRchar. During that time they had been almost 
<a)nstanlly on foot, cutting the roads by which they advanced over lofty mountains, ridge 
after ridge, crossing and re-crossiug numberless streams, scaling fastnesses of hostile 
tribes, burning their villages and destroying their crops when ])iinishmeiit was demanded, 
proving, at the .same time, to the peaceably disposed that conciliation was more agreeable 
to ns than scourge. The return march was a festal rather than an armed jirogress. 
Molested by no enemies, tho column retraced its steps, attended by crowds of admiring 
Lushais, who thronged its camps and bartered their country produce for tritles valuable to 
them and costing little to us. Head-men and muntriea from all the tribes .attended the 
General to Tipai Mookh. By noon, on tho 10th of March, tlie last man had left that 
station, and tho column withdrew' to Cachar, leaving behind it some JOO miles 
of mountain road to testify to tho perseverance and pluck of the gallant corps, which had 
cut and blasted a path from Mynadhur to Chumpai, and avenged the outrage of Monier- 
khail at the tomb of Yonolel. 


rioneer, the lOth May 1872. 

Since our notice of the doings of the left column and most of what now follows 
T .... ^ was written, i\\Q Gazette has made the story 

What tho right colamn did m Lu.hal land. rfiape common property. 

It is only bocaiiso there are many who will read in a loader what they avoid in small type 
tliat we continue our summary of events in the Chittagong Hills, 

In treating of the doings of the left column which penetrated to Lalboorah’s 
village from C'achar, wo set forth the general principles by which the expedition as a' 
whole was to he guided. We may now note that while tho main object of the loft 
column was to get at and punish the tribes who had raided on Monierkhall and East 
Cachar, it was the aim of the Chittagong force to reach the Syloo Chief, Savoonga, who 
was known to have been o(»ncemed in the raids on West Cachar, the sack of Alexandra- 
pore and the murder of Mr. Winchester. WTith the Hov^longs, too, we had a score to 
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• h\K it not- aJUhp outset certain which <X)liinm co\^nl most effectually deal 

' W'itl^mem. Air. Ed^jar ha\ h«^c<l that the Cachar troopsy would have penetmtod by 
lol(^nibly A^y roads to •Lalbo(ifalr&«aillaj,^e, atid remaining tjero would, at leisure, have 
■‘subdued tir:inei<^hbouriru' tribes, includiiij^ the Ilowdon^s, who were supposed to bo uear. 
But thVdifficuliiefl of the way made it late in the season when Lalboorali was reacli- 
e<l, and the site of his village was found to be so far to the east that (general Uoiindiicr at 
Chuifipai had over thirty miles of moinitaiu ridffos betwetm him and (joneral Hrowiilow at 
the nu’si easterly jaunt to which the latter attained. To the Chittaponj^ C^diuun, there- 
f<»re, fell the task of dealint' both with Syloos and Howlonj^s, and, though the two 
branches of the expe«hhon never mot amon^ the hills, we wliall see that esich did its work 
thoror.urhJy ami well ; and wo shall find that in tho end their failing to nnite was a 
matter of very secondary iin]»orlanee. 'I'lie ^reut ndNanla^e i>ossessed by tlio ri^ht 
column as com]>ared with tho left was, that it had tho sea, or nit her I'aleutta, as a tolerably 
eiTnvonient base, and that it bad w'aler-carriaj'e n]» to a point in tho almost immediate 
vicinity of its active operations. 'I’lie Kuriiafoohe, wliieh clea\inijf tlio north of tho 
t’hiita^'onjf HiH 'Praels, IS navij;able by river steamers up to Ihin.j^amiiUia, a dishuiee of 
(>1 mill's ; thenec to Kassalon", 17 miles further up, lijrht country boats of IS inciies 
draut,dit could «;o ; and beyond that 12 miles on h) Loweir Ihirklial small boats and canoes, 
carr\ in jr about live maiiiids each, could very well be used. The troops .seli'etul for thi.s 
column were tlio 2iid and 4tb Uoorkhas and tlio 27tli Punjab Infantry, with half a 
moui^taiii l)altef\ and a comj»aiiy of Sa]»pers and Miner.'? -a force ])re( i.‘?('ly the saino in 
coiiiposilioii'and ehameler as that w'ith (iciieral Hourehier. On the 2.Slh October (ieneral 
llrownlowMauiled in (-liillatrouir, and no lime was lost in eompletini; the ('oiiirnissariat 
arramreiiient.s. already well advanecfl, and in piishimj: on ]>rovisioiis as far as Kassaloru;. 
Tlie course of the Kuriiafoolie above this place is hrokeu at inti'rvals by danifcroiis rapids, 
the lii>t of wliich is situated between I'pper and Lower liurklial. I'Yom Kassaloiij,^ to 
llurklial file river runs due east. At Ihirklial it takes a sudden nortlnvard turn, and 
above the rapids is found a clear, dee]>, slii'^'^ish stream iiavi;^able by boats for It) miles to 
the rapids of Ootum Ohntra. By dint of j^reat labour boats were draj^^eil up the Burklial 
falls, and a river service established on the reach above. Beyond Ootum ("liiitra to 
Dema^iri the course of the stream as we ascend turns in to the east till we reach 
Di'ina^iri. a point where the j?reat Ohepoom raiij^c abuts on the Kurnafoolie from tho 
south, and the Sirtliay Klani' meets it from the north. Oanoes, it was found, could be ^ot 
up the Ootum Oliutra rapids as far as I)emaj;iri. ft was w'cll iiidecil that this boat service 
between Ihirkhal and l)ema«^iri w'as possiblt*, for the land route between those jilaces was 
all but inipraclieablo. Only 111 mih's apart as the crow flies, it was a live days’ march 
of -M-i miles to traverse by the ordinary Kookic path, two-thirds of which lay aloni( tho 
bed.s of torrents, the rest bein^ tliroiii^h almo.st impervious jun^'lo. By dint of great 
lal)<»r a roa<l was cut ]>aswible for unladen ele])hants and coolies, hut laden elejdiants were 
to llie last unable ti> traverse if. From tin; ranges on either side of Ibmiagiri a 

line vii'W was obtained of the Syloo and Howkaig country. Five ranges lay 
before them to bo crossed, ri.sing to 4,(KM) and r>,n()n fwi, covered with fori'st to 
the ver^ top. In e\erv inti'rveiiing valley was a .stream, now rushing fiercely shallow 
amid its boulders, and now flowing deep and iiiifordnbie between dark silent woods. At 
IJnrklial the (Je^ieral was joined }»y iiiitton Poea, the Rookie (’liief of whom we havo 
lieacd >o much, and who, since ISIK), ha.s been our more or less faithful ally. II is present 
villages lie on the i/fiepoom ningo south of Demagiri, and he offered to lead the force by 
land as far as tMl ]»lace. AVhat the road he led them was like we have seen above. At 
Demagiri there was niiii'li to do ; a .standing camp liad to he cleared, and ]>rovision.s for 
the wiiole force got up in anticipation of an advance. Demagiri was to the (’liittagoiig 
(’tdumii what Tipai Mookh was to that from (’acliar. It was tlie 1st of December before 
there was food enough in store to w'arrant a forw'.ird movement. For four mile.s above 
Demagiri the gver wais imjiracticable, but canoes were placed on the reach above as they 
' had been above Burklial, and ten miles more of water-carriage was thus secured. Some 
little wa\ above this point tho force left the valley of the Kurnafoolie and turned north- 
wanl along the Sahjiick. From the fiirtlic-st jioint on this treams to which the canofs 
c^nld go tlie troujjs isommoneed their regular hill w'ork, man*liiiigiiortli h}' east l-o 
attack V’anoonali, tho first great Syloo village on tho Bclkai range, and to commence 
‘ that severe course of di.sriplino wdiich in time taught the Syloo that the wav of Irans- 
gres.sors is indeed hard. On the I4th December Vanoonah w’as captured by surprise, com- 
mon both to the Lushais and to our reconnoitring party, w'hieh came suddenly on tho 
village from above after losing its way in the woods. The Syloos had, in reply to our 
overtures, already intimate^ their full intention of lighting, and had made no sign of 
pid^mifrsion. On the contrary, a few' days later they vindicated their reputation as warriors 
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and braves by attacking^in force three little Goorklias carryin^^ the pos-';-ba^,^atid Were *• 
very much astonished to tWNl that, after shooting one« wf tfiora from be>uind H tree; the ' 
other two did not run awsi}' but showed effective figlj//unth a rescue came. Flfmn V^^noo- 
nah’s village (yolonol Maepherson with three companies wjis sent on a five raid to«’ 

the csist. l)own into the valley below, ami up the range beyond, his men toiled*' scram- 
bling, and on the third day they made for Lall llcera, only eight miles from Vanoonah as the 
crow Hies. This they burnt with two other villages beyond, and destroyed vast quarftities 
of grain, getting back to Vanoonah on Christm:is Day. Another raiding party had been 
out during their absence to the north-east, and done equally good servico of a similar 
kind, and returned home “ driving off the cattle” to assist the stores of a much-tried 
Commissariat. On the 27th the hejid-quariers moved northward along the ridge from 
Vanoonah for 13 miles, and thence a few 4avs later turned eastward on its way to Savoonga 
(the liead village of the Syloo tribe) and the llov.'long fatnesses beyond. From Upper 
Ifoolien, a raptured village en route, a full view ivas obtained of the country they had1,o 
traverse, and it was seen that there were still three ranges to cros^ with the intervening 
valleys. "While the force rested at Hoolien, a party raided north, ‘^afld tbok villages 
and stockades, defended with some energy though w'ithont persistence. On the 13th of 
.lanuary Syloo Savoong was occupied and found deserted, and the conquest of the Syloos 
was then complete. 'Plie position of this village was singularly fine — lying on a hill 
3,200 feet high with the Klooii Doong or Dullessuri flowing under it on its way to Cachar 
a tributary of the (lontur rising at its west<irn huso, and a branch of fhe Kurns^foolio 
hiking its course southward close by. Tlie Syloo Chief dwells as it were kt the very 
Omphalos of the hills, and sends out hi.s war parties north and south to pluniler in (’acliar 
or slay in (Chittagong. We have .spoken of the troops raiiling and burning in the course 
of our narrative as things of course, but in fact no effort was S{>ared to induce the Syloos 
to conn* in and rnako terms. Jly messengers and notices, by shouting parleys across rivers 
and ami<l the woods, they wore warned and encouraged and invited to come in : hut their 
hearts were guilty and their hands not clean, so, savage like, they doubtc‘d of that which 
should happen unto them. Their doubts were their destruction. And in truth, politi- 
cally sjteaking, it w'as better for the future peace of the hills that things were as they 
nero. Punishment has more effect when felt than when fancied, and if w’e h.avo one 
rcirrct in connection with the whole Expedition, it is this -that the more easterly 
villages of the southern llowlongs (the most formidable of the tribes) were wi.so enough 
to submit at tbe first summons, as w^, shall see below, and that the residence of their 
principal (3iief Vandoola was never occupied even for an hour, llloodshcd and burning 
we do uotalTe<;t ; but peaceful occupation to vindicate our power and policy was much to 
he desired. We are, however, anticipating. The rest of our narrative we must con- 
dense. From Savoonga tlio destriictifui of other Syloo villages to the north was effected, 
and Kilt ton I'oea was despatcheil as a messenger to the northern Tlowdongs dwadling across 
the Dullessuri. Ruttori Poea travelled by a more southern and round-about road to 
avoid the refugee loos, and was met by messengers from the llowlongs bringing in 
Mary AV’incliesior as an earnest of yieaeo. (ieneral llrownlow^ w^aited palieiilly at 
Savoonga from the 12th January to the 11th Februar}', to give his emissary time to 
work upon the Ilowloiig mind. Then finding that no reply had come from 
the nortliern section of the tribe, though the southern (.''liiefs said they waiuld 
come in at Demagri, the force at last, crossed the I)ulle.ssuri. No' resisbatice .w^as 
offered, though the villages were fired by the inhabitants as ibey advanccid. On 
the ItJth, however, Sungboonga and llenkwa, the great Chiefs of the «.'an, came int/o 
camp and submitted, agreeing to give up their cxiptives and to admit our troops to their 
villages. No other terms were insisted on. Ikvo days later Lalboorali (not he of 
(,'hiimpai), Laloma, Lieurikoom, and other leading Chiefs, came in, and the same day tho 
lirst instalment of the returned captives rewarded the exertions of the force, ami. testified 
to the sincerity of the Lnshais. A detachment of Coorkhas attended thq survey otlicer 
through the villages, and on tho 23rd tho troops set out on their homovvard march, ' 
accompanied for a time by erow'ds of llowlongs, male and female, clad many of them in 
dark cotton tartans, and wearing as ornament the Iriio Highland sporran. With curious 
ineonsisteiicy, the Syloos, having beon utterly harried and ruined, came in as the force 
retired, and made full submission. On arrival at Demagri General llrownlow starte<l with 
four companies eastward to quicken the movements of the southern llowlongs, wdio had not * 
yet ap]>eared. Forty miles’ march over a fearful country and a final climb of 4,()00 feet 
brought them to the village of Sypooa, an inferior Chief, w’ho at once submitted. At 
tho Dullessuri beyond, the (xeneral was met by Vantonga, one of the leading Chiefs, and 
by the sons of the great A^andoola, w'ho brought in captives and did homage on their 
father’s behalf. The season was now late, and General Brownlow accepted this^aud 
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sai^he forW^^e three days* eastward march whu^ lay betwt'on the river 
)la. AVe cannut^ij^ii^^ him for this, but of all Jme ('hiefs iu that (quarter, 
tlie one whom wosnmild have most wislu'd t.](ieo humbled. There arc, 
Sd i^romids for liopiiij^ that the permanent establishment ol a strong post at 


Demagri will secure his good behaviour for the future. 


The right column had now done its work. Its foiir months’ campaign had reduce<i 
two powerful tribes and brought in lifteen Chiefs, rescued many captives, ami adjled to our 
in detail three thousiind square miles of liill country. AA'hat the political result of 
the expedition as a whole may be, wo shall try to estimate hereafter. 


Pioneer^ the Sth January 1872. 

AA"o always look with comparative eagerness for tlio annual reports of 
_ _ , , , those tracts in which free 8cuj)e is gi\eii to 

Work m Bcnjfal .lungloiii. administrative abilities of indixiiliial 

ofTiccYs, who ar« left untrammelled by the formalities of ttegulaliuii law and made answer- 
able for their actions only to (rod and the Government. Such are the hill distruds now 
dotted aloug»oiir Eastern Frontier. Of them we have often written, and in them our 
interest never flags. Did we, indeed, not edit the Pioneer ^ we would fain rule over the 
squat swart Garos of the hills, or teach Nagas to grow ])otalnes on the rich terraces of the 
Ihirail ! Hut not in tliose hills alone are English energy and directness of aim working 
out great results. In many a jungle solitude, where fever lurks in every lirako, ami 
iineonlh savage raises dispute with wild beiusts possession of the clearings, we can ]H»int to 
devoted men, little heard of by the public, little noticed hv tlieir (Jovornment, who are 
spending and being spent for the sake of the people tlioy control, and bringing by 
degrees whole tribes to learn the rudiments of civilization and progress. Jt is with no 
invidious design, or wdsh to exalt one such administrator above his heath ren, that wo 
instance (’a];tain Johstoue’s management of the forest races of Kconjhur as a type of 
the tiling we mean. AV'e refer to him because li^ is not now in India or likely ever to 
read these lines, and because wo know that ho stuck to his ])ost long after doctors and 
friends had urged his immediate departure, solely that he might see the first fruits of the 
labours on which his wdiole lieart was set. With a fnimo all satumted with malaria, 
ho is now doubtless fretting in enforced leisure at home at being separated from his 
bcloveil Uhooias and Jowangs. Our readers will reniemher the way in which the manage- 
ment of Keonjliur fell into our hands. It is one of tlio so-called tributary mehals of 
(luttaek, neglected little principalities left, as a rule, almost entirely to tlio eontrol of 
their native Ghiofs. The liritish Government exercises of course a X'arainouiit 
supervisiim. But this is entrustcil to the Commissioner of (’uttaek, a busy, over- 
worked oHicer, who, with the dread of another famine always before his eyes, 
has to comicntrate liis energies ujxm the civil admini.stration of Orissa, and has 
little time foV visiting the distant and uiiwliolosome forests that frin;,^‘ bis 
satnijiy. Vearsf st^o the Keonjliur Kajah died. He had done good service in 
the mutiny La'knhe Government, either by way of gratitude or from a vague sense of 
duty, rerrfo^d the l)«)y, his sucecssor, for education to Cuttack. The training of a Babii 
wsis hardly the one best suited to a forest Chief. But there w'as worse iu the arrangement 
than that. The y'oung Rajah w;us removed for years from all coiitaet with tlie sinq>le races 
he wasXo govern, from all iiitorcourso with the otlicers of the x»rimitivc state to whieli ho 
had suceeedod. lie was not the Dowager Rani’s son, and she, a clever, unscrupulous 
■ woman, made 'gocnl use of the time given her. Adopting a relative of the most ]»ovverfijI 
neighbouring Chief, she put him forward to the pef»X)le as the rightful ruler. He grew 
up in their midst, and won their affections ; and when the actual Rajah returno»l nmler 
Uic auspice^ of the Commissioner to his inheritance, graced with all the accomj)liKlimonts 
of a zillali school, he found that ho was received as an outcast and imposter, <irid that the 
hearts of the people were gone utterly from him. He was, however, duly' installed, and 
fortified by much good advice, he commenced his feeble attempt at indej)ondcnt manage- 
ment. The regular cultivators might, perhaps, have acquiesced after some grumbling in 
the rule of the Chief selected by Government ; but the ruder men of the wofids were 
otherwise minded. It was not in consonance with iheir simple faith to desert the Chief 
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to whom Urey had hithe^*'} paid fealty. The knotted cord through f*ieir 
the liery cross along the inK :giii of Achray, and v 

(B • 

“ Fast at) the fatal symbol flies 

In artiiM the hut.s and hamlet rise.’* 

A “ little war” was on the hands of the BentTril (jlovernment, ainl it was only when 
bullet, and gallows and treachery had done their work, that the Keonjhur forest tribes,, 
their leaders g<ine, their Hi)irits broken, their ('hief removed, bowed to the niysteri(fV^ 
will of the Sirkar, and accepted the Babu Raja whom unkind fate had sent Uhmii. 

It was to (joneiliate these tribes, to heal the wemnds that policy had been brreed to 
inlli<*t, that (Japtain Johnstone was deputt^d. Many men woubl have been contrmt with 
holtling the country in sullen subjection, scouring it with an armed police and rcj)fl^ 4 V.'.T» 
the dull silence of des])air as “ satisfactory** evidence of penitence jiml submission. But 
('aptaiii Jolinsione tliought otborwi.se. lie loved the people in that i a 1 / -ved red- 

tapists, and made them at times deem him not a little mad. Nolhing voiilcj. have ' ^011 
nn)ro judicious than the way in which ho set about edmatingthn Rajah in the true 
sense <»r that w«>rd, bringing him into sympathy with his subjects, strengthening his 
character without honng him by homilies, and instilling into him true ])rinci|)»‘"« of 
government by slow rlegrees. This was his duty, ami ho did it well. But it was in bis 
own dealings with the wilder tribes that Captain Johnstone most deligliied. A iiiiglity 
hunter, lord of elojdiants, one of tlio few wb(» undr'rstand the m.iniiers and customs of 
that eai’th-shaking beast, — lie li.ad special oppnrt unities of becoming iiitimaYo witli the 
forest-dwellers, llis success in u inning their conlidoncG was something marvellous. AVe 
have no space, to go into details: one or two facts will serve to mark the results, llo 
has imluced the Bhooiyas to go in heartily f«>r popular ediieatioii. Six. hundred and sixty^' 
babes of the wood now daily attend his sc.hools, children hut a y<".iT €»r two ago so wild 
that at sight of a stranger Uiey biirit'il Iheiiisclvos in tlie jungle like startled deer. 'Phe 
most remarkable thing about them now is their wonderful meinory. He does imt inllict 
on them moral maxims of the ct»py-l)ook pattern, hut they read story-books, and lo(>k 
upon the Art A r7» as a sort of herieticent deity who sheds pice ami smiles on every little 
undiin who vvaddle.s up to his veitindah. The cattle of tlio ilisirict are being im])r<ned 
hy a breeding stml. Agrimilturo ha^ become in the eyes of the people a new art by 
inijiroved seeil and staples. Markets liave been eslublisbed, and etiieioiit order is main- 
tained throughout the State by a hirce of dJ i»oliceinen. But Ca|)tain .rohristone's 
principal triumph is the ebdliing of the Jovvaiig vvoim*n. The Jowangs are a tribe of 
some t,tK»() souls, who dwell in tlie far reces.se.s of tlie forests, in a state of most 
degradi'd savagery. F(»r two years (Yiptain Jolin.stono sought to win tlieir conliderieo and 
bring them within the ])ale of civilized man. As a first sl(‘j> to this it .seemed to him 
desiralde 1 «) raise their standard ami ideas «)f comfort, and t«> enlist ihe ladies of tin* tribe 
(tn llu' side of progn*ss. Now all the ladies afortjsjiid clad themselves as Eve was clad 
wiien shame first siMzed upon her. Leavt's wore their only drapery. Moreover, they 
bi'lieved that were tliev t(» weai aught else than leaves, tigers and bears would infallibly 
rend them. This was the idea he had tirst to reimwe. After much discussion amongtlio 
males, a resolution was come to— “^rt/ exporimpntnmy An agcxl hag wiiom nobody 
would mi.ss, was clothed and watched. No ill results followei-i to, tli lady, and afier 
months of patient waiting and coaxing Captain Johnstone was porinV' Si to elothe the 
whole female population, women and girls at his own expense. ' 'T' 7 - discarded 

leaves were gathered into a ho.'ip and solemnly burnt, and the men of the tribe • entered 
into covenant never more to permit their wt mien to appear unclad, (^aii wc doubt that 
the taste for mi Hinory once i in planted, w’oinan’s iiifliienee will induce the men to adopt 
settled habits of labor to earn the means of supplying these new wants M e may 
laugh over the story, but the moral of it is much to the thoug!itful stmleut. 


Vioneer, the 22rd April 1873. 

Thanks to the w'ork of men like Butler, Williamson, and Lewin, the Nortli-Kast 

Frontier of Bengal is fast becoming a more 
IiCwin’8 Proverbial Philosophy. intt»resting study than seemed pf)s.sible a few 

years bark. In 18H5 the only idea which 
most men had, with reference to its hills and forests, was that they were the habitat of 
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6, aud thieving forays threatene^il^ious danger to the 

rtea^Xn AssaS^hhe^ were still some who remend^ed how Scott had tamed 
ftnuBrodie brougMMl||£ Nagas ; how Wilcox, iKford, and Neufville had 
^le wild bordorH of I^kjiimpur, and the Khamptn and the Siiigphos had first 
^nnuige. But Dalhousio had pronounced the Asiitain Frontier a bore. Our 
’"were to mind their mouzahs and leave the hilliuen alone, and we gradually 
«^ifCed into ignorance even of their tribal names. Wo lumped together us Nagas all the 
Kribes from, the Patkoi to the Kopili, and dubbed all hillmon Kookies, from North Cuchar 
h^Arracau. In 1866 Sir Cecil Beadon — who, for all his misfortunes, had the instincts of 
^ a^statesman — undertook to change all this. A policy of direct udniinistration by 
selected oilioers was inaugurated and carried through, and those columns have Lome 
repeated testimony to the way these chosen me%havc w'orked, and to the success which 
gononil crowned their labors. In the hills of Chittagong some attempt had boon 
u^Wrea few years before the enunciation of Sir Cecil Beadon ’s views to bring the tract 
th e KapaAMchal, or cotton farm, under the direct control of an English odlcor. 

were, with one or two exceptions, uusuited for the rough life of 
ghlaMn^tuddid not possess in any marked degree the faculty of cuuciliating 
their mdc#iffoighbt>urs in the inner hills. It was just when the Goverumont wore casting 
Tor oflicers lilted for work of this kind that the account readied them of a 
jcmfllay undertaken by the District Su]Ksriiiteiident of Chittagong through the hills to 
Arracan, barefoot, clad in dhotee and pufjree^ with no dysj)cj>tic aversion to 

hill Leer. admirable performer on the fiddle, Captain Lewiri, was revealed to the 

Joomwus as a new and more agreeable S[x)eic3 of sahah^ a wdoomo addition to a hill 
lire.side. lie Wiis forthwith put in charge of the hill tracts, with lull a<iiniuistrative 
and ])oUco powers, and his iiitimite actpiaintaiico with hill custonis and languages has 
^iucc thou be(‘n almudaiitly proved. 

^ Wo now hiivo before us his last broehart\ consisting of 278 ])rovorbs in the original, 
\yt}i English rendcriiig<, a proamhlo, and occasional notes. These torso little sentences 
throw mudi curious light ou the social habits and characteristics of a simple race. They 
are cuiicoiiiratod and :renteutious wisdom of the Khioiuigtha, or children of the river — a 
peojde of Arracanoso origin, .speaking the ancient Arnicane.se dialect, and conforming 
m every way to Buddhist custom.s. The Toungtha, or children of the hills— the more 
savage tribes of Kookio and Lushai — have not yc^dvanced far enough to furnish much 
field for similar in(piiries. Alroa^ly, in his aocountof the hill tracts, Captain Lewin had 
given us a few .speoimoiis of Khionugtha proverb.s coi re.spondiiig in soiitimciit very closely 
to some of the better kiiowfi English sayings. For instance — “ Food refused when offered, 
search in seven houses and you will not find,” was appositely compared with- -'“ Ho that 


luy collars !” In the' ]>reseiit collection w'O find many proofs that human nature is 
after all very much the same whether it is trained in the woods of Chithigong or amid the 
Ibii^^ancs of England. “ He got angry with the rat, and set lire to the house,’* is the 
hillTiulu’s way of ciitling off his uowse to spite his face.” The Englishman “shuts his 
door when the^eed is stolen,” the Khioungtha lets his pot fall, and then tucks up his 
Wifistcloth.” .Al^ne “ the bad w'orkman quarrels with his tools j” in Chittagong “ the 
unsuccessfu l iij^ roan curses the river, rough people lay the blame on their dress.” A very 
large prrniiiiimmof Captain Lewin’s proverbs are devoted to the merits and shortcomings 
of hil^jj^vos aud maidens. From his former book w^o gathered that the roLations between 
the sexes were for a rude society remarkably idyllic ; wo now find that there arc two 
sides to the picture, and that a Khiouugtlia husband has his anxieties, a Khioungtha youth 
his doubts, and that domestic quarrels are not unknown. The process of wooing is, 
the same all the w'orld over. “ Spread pan and betel before guests, lay 
preseiit^eforo a w^oman.” The following, called at random, call for little comment ; 
they are each and all luminous w'ith suggestion : — “ People make salutation ou seeing a 
monastery ; women laugh when they see their lovers.” “ If you want a good pot sound it 
Mrst ; if you want a good wife, know her first.” “ If you love your wife, iicilher tell her 
your secrets nor make friends with young policemen ” (an interesting tributes to the 
ga^fflitry of Captain Lewin’s force.) “Caulk a new boat, beat a now wife,” is uttoiied for 
yy “ Prop up all old house, cherish an old wife.” “ One’s ow'ii homo is always the 
pleasantest, and she is loveliest whom one loves best,” is in contrast to “ The mind of 
the bride’s mother is as uneasy as peas in a brass plate.** “If a man runs after a 
jranian he falls into marriage, if a woman runs after a man she falls into ruin.” Repeat- 
TS^lo\ra make the drum sound : a wife gains her ends by often asking.’* “ The sweetest 
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marrlageB are the yorm-eaten ; a beautiful woman is ^ X to"s[R tnviA'.j'»'L''fT <.» 
“good soil gives good a good husband makes a good / iie.** “ Ha ^-grov^^^jun • 
wants the rain ; to her \ ith child be soft and mil^’,\. ? ^ the whole, wo thf.. ' 

ample evidence that the social virtues are more potent than the social vices a^ ' 

children of the river and the wood. . ' ' 

There is scarcely an incident of hill life which proverb's do not utilise or illust'mte. 
The great tribal or village feasts which figure largely in our frontier policy evokd thaf,"^ 
comment ; — “ Dry vegetables smell in the pot : cold people thaw at a feast.*’ The miseries) 1 
of those exposed to raids breathe in the saying, “A thorn under the nail is unbearabl j . " 
so is it to have a relation in slavery.” The caution incumbent upon a man visiting a 
strange and possibly hostile clan is inculcated thus : — “ If you go on a strange river 
take down your flags ; if you enter a st^/ange village, take the strut out of your walk.” 

“ In your own village crow and be cock ; when 3'ou’re in another, you must be & 

“ Entering into a wood blaze a tree, on visiting a village make a f^jeud.” The loy^t^jf 
the people for intoxicating drinks is touched off in these : — “ A9 oU*-if.ouso wan props’ V 
an old man wants drops.” “ Por drink, Khowng (fermented beer) ; 101 a ^o’l 

“ An axe is spoiled by the knots in the wood ; a man is ruined by the glasses '>fyrgwaTiow8.'' 
The raised houses of tho villages are put before us in the warning — “ If you^udk-^ecrets 
in the day time, look behind you ; if at night, look under you.” That their f()yfit8 
produce vermin and noxious herbs is hinted at in this : — “ Dust your be(j[.. before sleeping ; 
in eating always eject the first mouthful.” In tho following wo get mu.Vfi^nccntratod 
wisdom and wordly shrewdness ; — “Do not talk on important matters to a man just off a 
journey.” “Seek no quarrel with one just awakened.” “As a pole punts a boat, so 
does speech assist wisdom.” “ A thousaud ants can carry an earthworm ; so the words 
of many turn a lie into truth.” “No one runs open-mouthed up a hill ; do not run head- 
long into anger.” “ He who cultivates an old Joom will have much weeding ; he w'ha ' 
marries a widow will have to pay her debts.” “ Do not close an old road j have nCf 
quarrel with an ancient friend.” “ A dog is disliked for his teeth and man for hj^s 
tongue.” “ Too high is broken by tho wind, too low eaten by tho goats.” “ Content 
is covered with tho Shesliia leaf ; but for discontent a plantain leaf would not suflioo.” 

In junglo scrub tho castor tree is king ; any knife is shari) amongst potatoes.” “ Home 
(Kmusel is bitter; you will get honey enough outside.” “ If you give, give quickly ; 
if you trade, ready money.” There area good many of these proverbs, not quoted by 
us, in which tho relations of tho people to the kin^ are set out in various lights, remind- . 
ing us in several instances of the cynical advice of Solomon on the same subject. It is, 
we think a pity the translator has not given us au exact nmdering of the word he turns 
into king. As it stands, it gives, we think, a false idea of the tribal economy. We 
suspect it ia only a free rendering of roaja, or village headman. We doubt, moreover, 
whether the proverbs are in all cases literally translated. But it is a n-oot point how ' « 
any such task as this should be executed, and Captain Lewin himself is fully cnc;iJr'*ious 
of its difliculty, and far from boastful about his success. He has, however, done 
to increase our interest in tho people among whom he dwells, and for whom he cherishes 
a warm regard. 
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